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PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 


*'Eort  dk  t6  ye  AXriOiid  tiq  ravra  ra  ypdftfULTa  ria  Tlap/jieviSov  \oy^ 
Trpoc  ToifQ  kirix^ipovvrac  airbv  luiffitfi^iiv. 

Plat.  Pabmenides. 


An  edition  of  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Locke  has  long 
been  waAting.  It  is  in  faixst  matter  of  surprise,  that  a 
body  of  writings,  in  which  ^e  most  popular  metaphysical 
system  of  modem  times  is  developed,  should  never  before 
have  been  presented  to  the  world  in  a  collected  form,  and 
detached  from  all  miscellaneous  compositions.  The  object 
of  the  present  discourse  is  to  describe  briefly  and  with 
simplicity,  the  character  of  these  various  pieces,  in  order 
that  the  reader  who  happens  not  to  be  already  acquainted 
with  them,  may  proceed  with  the  greater  curiosity  to  their 
perusal. 

The  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  the  principal 
of  Locke*B  writings,  has  now  been  before  the  world  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  It  has  excited  the  strongest  op- 
position;  it  has  been  assailed  by  calumny,  it  has  often  been 
misunderstood,  and  sometimes  neglected.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  its  character,  such  are  the  principles  it  contains,  suoh 
the  clearness,  fulness,  and  satisfactory  nature  of  its  interpre- 
tations of  intellectual  phenomena^  that  it  can  never  be  wholly 
laid  aside  so  long  as  the  study  of  philosophy  shall  retain  any 
charm  for  mankind. 

That  it  is  not  a  popular  work  must  be  admitted;  nor 
can  it,  perhaps,  by  any  art  or  contrivance  be  rendered  so. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  possess  but  little  inclina- 
tion to  penetrate  backwards,  as  it  were,  to  the  dim 
and  misty  fountains  of  human  knowledge,  lying  remote 
from  observation,  and  thickly  shaded  by  the  foliage  of 
doubts  and  uncertainties ;  and  secondly,  to  be  frank  and 
candid,  the  guide  hiuLself  who  undertakes  to   conduct  us 
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thither  is  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  uncouthness  of 
manner,  apt  at  first  sight  to  chill  our  ardour  and  repel 
familiarity. 

But  they  whom  nature  designed  for  metaphysicians  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties;  since  in  philosophy, 
as  in  religion,  the  crown,  they  know,  is  reserved  for  those 
who  '^  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
The  truths  which  in  this  world  grow  along  the  wayside, 
are  few  and  of  ordinary  quality;  to  reach  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  we  must  strike  off  into  little-frequented 
paths,  nor  heed  the  briars  and  thorns,  or  the  rocky,  steep, 
and  slippery  places  over  which  with  sweat  and  toil  it  is 
necessaiy  to  force  our  way.  For  this  reason  the  £Etstidious 
and  luxurious  student,  who  would  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
having  made  progress  in  philqpophy,  selects  works  of  easier 
access  than  the  masterpiece  of  Locke.  In  £stct,  compilers  in 
this,  as  in  other  sciences,  often  possess  greater  charms  for  the 
generality  than  original  speculators  and  inventors  of  systems ; 
for,  unable  to  overawe  or  dazzle  mankind  by  opening  up 
fceak  views  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  or  by  the  revelation  of 
new  truths,  they  betake  themselves  to  the  ample  storehouses 
of  rhetoric,  an^  by  the  help  of  sleights  and  artifices  so  meta- 
morphose the  ideas  which  tiiey  cull  from  the  works  of  others 
that  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  those  frt>m  whose  brains 
they  sprung,  to  recognise  them. 

We  accordingly  often  hear  it  said  that,  like  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Locke  has  now  grown  somewhat  out  of  date,  and 
that  vast  improvements  have  since  his  time  been  made  in 
metaphysics. 

It  is  far,  however,  from  being  clear  to  me  that  philosophy, 
in  the  proper  sense,  is  a  science*  at  all,  or  that  we  can  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation  enlarging  and  improving  it,  as 
we  do  geography,  astronomy,  and  the  mathematics.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  partake  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
an  art,  which,  depending  partly  on  the  genius  and  partly  on 
the  practice  and  experience  of  an  individual,  is  perfectly 
intransmissible;  otherwise  the  immediate  disciples  of  Bacon 
and  Locke  would  necessarily  have  been  as  wise  if  not  wiser 
than  they,  all  the  accumulated  stores  of  thought  bequeathed 
by  those  great  men  to  the  world  having  been  within  their 
Teach,  together  with  whatever  by  their  own  industry  they 
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ooold  add  to  them.  In  this  way  each  age  would  outgrow 
that  which  preceded  it,  until  at  length  our  wisdom  would 
be  that  of  gods,  and  our  knowledge  £^1  but  boundless. 

The  history  of  philosophy  lays  before  us  a  far  different 
picture.  A  great  man  arises  and  occupies  himself  with  the 
study  of  nature;  he  reads,  he  inquires,  he  investigates,  he 
meditates;  his  ideas  and  opinions,  under  the  inexplicable 
influence  of  that  peculiar  conformation  of  mind  which  we 
designate  character,  arrange  themselves  harmoniously  into  a 
certain  order;  that  is,  grow  up  into  a  sjBtem  of  which  the 
philosopher  himself  constitutes  the  centre,  his  intellectual 
idiosyncrades  pervading  the  whole,  and  communicating  to 
every  part  those  peculiar  features  which  prove  it  to  have 
proceeded  firom  his  mind. 

Wben  this  process  is  completed,  men,  smitten  by  the 
thirst  of  knowledge,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  approaching 
within  the  sphere  of  the  philosopher's  influence,  are  attracted 
towards  him  and  become  his  cUsciples;  and  his  central  light 
reflected  from  their  minds,  like  that  of  the  sun  from  the 
&ce  of  the  planets,  is  what  we  denominate  philosophy  in  its 
second  stage  of  progression;  after  which,  if  the  process  be 
continued,  it  grows  at  every  remove  paler  and  paler  until  at 
length  it  dies  away,  and  is  no  longer  discernible.  This 
circle  being  completed,  the  powers  of  that  philosophy  are 
supposed  to  be  effete,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  system  is 
felt.  Then  generally  another  inventive  mind  springs  up  into 
life,  and  contempla^g  man  and  the  imiverse  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  creates  another  sj^stem  more  or  less  true 
and  comprehensive  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  its 
author's  intellect. 

The  number  of  minds  of  this  original  and  systematic 
character  has  in  modem  times  been  small,  consisting  of 
Descartes,  Hobbes,  Bacon,  and  Locke;  and  even  Bacon 
ought  perhaps  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  great  critic  in 
philosophy  than  as  the  foimder  of  a  new  system,  since  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  doctrines  or  opinions  he 
introduced,  or  say  in  what  he  innovated,  save  in  the  method 
of  philosophizing.  Other  men  indeed  there  have  been, 
possessed  by  the  ambition  of  founding  a  new  philosophical 
sect,  who  have  left  behind  them  works  of  great  ingenuity, 
and    not    without  their  value,  as  Leibnitz,   Malebranche, 
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Hume,  and  Berkeley ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
would  have  fovoured  the  world  with  their  opinions  at  all 
had  they  not  received  the  impulse  fix)m  other  thinkers. 
Descartes,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke  were  themselves  the 
originators  and  centres  of  a  new  motion,  which,  proceeding 
from  them,  diffused  itself  on  all  sides,  imtil  it  embraced  and 
agitated  every  speculative  mind  throughout  the  civilized 
world  The  influence,  however,  of  Descartes  and  Hobbes 
was  comparatively  transient,  while  that  of  Locke  and  Bacon 
still  exists,  and  appears  destined  long  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion. Their  philosophy,  indeed,  is  seldom  received  directly 
from  their  own  writings,  but  through  other  and  inferior 
channels,  more  on  a  level  with  the  minds  that  imbibe  it. 

But  it  would  imquestionably  be  an  advantage  to  the 
world  could  we  multiply  the  number  of  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  philosophers  themselves,  and  receive  the 
vital  warmth  and  motion  directly  from  their  original  source. 
To  facilitate  this  process  is  the  aim  of  the  present  edition 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  those  minor 
works  which  precede  and  follow  it,  constituting  the  most 
remarkable  and  by  far  the  most  influential  body  of  phi- 
losophical writings  to  which  modem  times  have  given 
birth. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  the  opinion  is  widely 
received,  even  among  persons  who  affect  to  rank  above  the 
common  herd,  that  Locke  is  a  dry  and  crabbed  writer, 
abounding  perhaps  with  original  thoughts,  and  acute  and 
ingenious  speculations,  but  incapable  of  affording  to  the 
reader  that  pleasure,  which,  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious 
age,  is  more  sedulously  sought  after  than  truth  or  knowledge. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  reckon  this  among  the  vulgar  errors  of 
our  times,  particularly  as  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man  familiar  with  the  works  of  Locke.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  generally  bandied  about  among  persons 
who  lack  the  healthful  appetite  for  knowledge  which  would 
enable  them  to  digest  it  when  placed  before  them  in  his 
manly  and  highly  vigorous  style. 

In  many  respects  indeed  Locke  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exact  representative  of  the  whole  English  nation,  which  has 
never  been  celebrated  for  external  polish  and  refinement, 
though  no  people  in  Europe  has  hitherto  approached  it  for 
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impetuosity  of  eloquence,  for  profoimdness  in  philosophy, 
or  the  highest  flights  of  imaginative  grandeur  in  poetry. 

So  with  Locke,  whose  language,  to  acknowledge  the  'truth 
firankly,  is  at  times  careless,  rough,  and  even  slovenly;  but 
to  TDiake  amends  our  minds  are  delighted  and  lifted  up  by 
the  magnificence  and  vast  dimensions  of  his  thoughts,  which, 
circling  about  the  orbit  of  himian  genius,  often  project 
themselves  beyond  the  remotest  limits  of  the  universe  into 
the  unfathomable  abyss  of  space  which  appears  to  surround 
creation  on  all  sides.  Departing  likewise  &om  those  two 
sources  of  all  we  know  or  can  know,  sensation  and  reflection, 
he  conducts  our  understandings  upwards  through  every 
gradation  of  intellectual  being  extending  from  man  to  Crod, 
respecting  whose  existence  and  ineflable  nature  he  reasons 
with  the  precision  of  a  mathematician  and  the  piety  of  a 
saint.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  in  this  respect  to  ex-., 
aggerate  his  merits.  Having  with  wonderful  patience  and. 
accuracy  sounded  the  depths  and  shallows  of  human  know-^' 
ledge,  and  discovered  how  little  we  comprehend  of  that 
infinitude  of  intelligible  things  which  encompasses  us,  he 
had  framed  to  himself  the  most  exalted  notion  of  the  Di- 
vinity;  and  the  deep  and  unaffected  reverence  for  the  Divine 
nature  which  pervades  his  whole  philosophy  sheds  a  glory 
and  a  lustre  over  it  which  no  length  of  time,  I  feel  confident, 
will  suffice  to  destroy.  * 

Nevertheless,  in  investigating  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge on  this  awftJ  subject,  he  £alls  into  an  error,  which  in 
the  proper  place  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  notes.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  briefly  to  advert  to  it  in  this  place. 
Being  intent  on  overthrowing  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
he  argues  that  even  the  idea  of  a  Crod  is  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  sensation  and  reflection.  In  proof  of  this 
he  refers  to  the  many  nations  of  atheists  which,  according 
to  certain  travellers,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Now  if  whole  communities  of  men  exist  to  whom  the  cou-^ 
ception  of  a  Deity  has  never  presented  itself  it  must  be 
self-evident  that  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  false ;  for  if 
Qod  impressed  any  idea  on  the  mind  of  man  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence,  it  would  doubtless  be  that  of  him- 
self:  but  we  find  whole  races  of  men,  says  Locke,  who  not 
only  bring  no  such  idea  into  the  world  with  t^eoi)  \^\)^ 
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never  acquire  it  at  all;  therefore  the  syBtem  of  innate  ideas 
is  palpably  unfounded.  It  was  well,  however,  for  him  that 
the  Mker  parts  of  the  foundation  of  his  system  were  better 
than  this;  since  it  has  never  been  proved,  and  in  fact  never 
can  be  proved,  that  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  whole 
nation  among  whom  no  idea  of  a  Divinity  exists.  The 
travellers  who  have  given  currency  to  such  a  belief  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  either  because  they  had  some 
purpose  to  serve  by  setting  it  on  foot,  or  because,  being  in 
reality  ignorant  of  what  the  people  they  described  thought 
or  bdieved,  they  jumped  rashly,  without  inquiry,  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  believed  nothing.  This  may  often,  as 
in  the  case  of  Le  Yaillant,  be  demonstrated  from  their  own 
works,  where  affirming  one  thing  in  one  place  and  the  con- 
trary in  another,  they  not.  only  authorise  but  compel  us  to 
^"■^  believe  that  they  either  wholly  misunderstood  or  wilfully 
\  V  misrepresented  the  people  among  whom  they  sojourned. 
'^Tpon  such  writers  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
iautious  and  able  inquirer  like  Locke  would  have  placed 
^  no  reliance;  but  their  relations  appearing  to  support  his 
views  he  had  the  weakness  to  receive  their  testimony,  though 
his  worst  enemies  never  for  one  moment  supposed  that  it 
^^  interfered  in  any  way  with  his  own  belief 
ff^\  Of  man  himself  his  conception,  in  my  opinion,  was  less 
^  just.  He  appears  frequently  to  delight  in  humbling  our 
J^iide  by  dwelling  upon  our  weakness  and  insignificance,  by 
VBCUiring  again  and  again  to  our  want  of  power  to  extort 
from  nature  her  secrets,  by  delineating  in  sad  and  humili- 
ating colours  diseases  as  well  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  For 
something  of  this  propensity  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted  to 
those  physiological  and  pathological  studies  connected  with 
the  profession  for  which  he  was  designed,  it  being  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  a  physician  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  influence  of  the  hospital  and  the  dissecting-room,  however 
much  he  may  desire  it. 

With  this  part  of  his  notions,  which  strongly  resemble 
the  sarcastic  declamation  of  Montaigne,  the  world  haa  been 
rendered  f<i.inili«.r  through  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  which  Pope 
often  does  nothing  more  than  versify  what  he  found  in  l^e 
works  of  Locke. 

The  defect,  however,  here  pointed  out  can  scarcely  be  said 
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to  pervade  the  wkole  system ;  for  in  laying  bare  the  roots 
of  our  ideas,  in  describing  the  soil  from  whioli  thej  aprlni^, 
and  the  several  stages  of  that  marvellous  growth  and  mul- 
tiplication by  which  they  spread  and  become,  in  some 
respects,  coextenaiTe  with  creation  itself,  he  makes  amends 
for  what  might  seem  to  be  invidious  in  other  parts  of 
his  views,  and  gives  birth  to  a  sublime  conception  of  human, 
intellect. 

His  object  however  ifos  not  so  mueh  to  reconcile  man  | 

with  himself,  as  to  explain  the  means  by  which  we  acquire  i 

all  the  knowledge  we  posaeaa,  with  the  reasons  why  it  is  not 
more  extensive  and  complete.  He  had  necessarily,  therefore, 
to  dwell  on  aH  the  existing  hindrances  as  well  as  helps  to 
knowledge,  whether  arising  from  the  make  and  constitution 
of  our  nature,  or  from  that  artificial  atmosphere  of  pre^ 
jadice  by  which  in  all  stages  of  society  we  envelop  ourselves,  ^    '"} 

In  refuting  errors  and  laying  baxe  absurdities  there  is  ♦ 

always   something  ungracious;   but  such,   up   to  his  time,  ^ 

had  been  the  character  of  modern  philosophy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  erect  a  system  sufficiently  spacious  and  mag-  J 

nificent   to  be   the  dweUing-place  of  Truth,  without  over-  | 

throwing  and  removing  the  numerous  dens  and  asylums  of  \ 

Error  with  which  the  whole  was  encumbered.      Thus  the  -        ^ 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  ^w  to  be  in  part  1 

polemical,  and  the  porch  of  philosophy  was  filled  with  the 
din  and  strife  of  controversy,  instead  of  those  musical' 
flourishes  and  harmonious   preludes  which^  in  the  works  of'  ' 

Plato  and  many  other  ancient  philosophers,  meet  the  student 
on  the  threshokl 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  here  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  which  Locke  tbund  it  neces- 
sary to  refiite  before  he  entered  upon  the  development  of 
his  own  system.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modem 
wiiteirs  that  he  was  at  y^ry  unnecessary  pains  in  the  matter, 
fleeing  he  had  little  more  to  contend  with  than  shadows  of 
his  own  raising.  This  is  Hume  h  view  of  the  controversy,  the 
whole  nature  of  which  he  appears  thoroughly  to  have  mis- 
understood. At  all  events  he  misrepresents  it  grossly, 
where,  in  a  laconic  note,  he  cavalierly  accuses  Locke  of  not 
comprehending  the  question  he  was  discussing.     *'  'Tis  pro-  | 

bable/'  he  says,  "  that  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who  ^ 


J 
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denied  innate  ideas  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  our 
impressions."  The  probability  however  is,  that  their  mean- 
ing was  very  different,  for  if  the  word  'impressions'  mean 
anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  the  same  thing  with  sensation, 
and  then  I  would  beg  leave  to  inquire  where  Locke  main- 
tains that  all  our  ideas,  or  indeed  any  of  them,  are  copies  of  awr 
aensa/Uons  ?  For  though  he  teaches  that  it  is  through  sensa- 
tion we  obtain  certain  of  our  simple  ideas,  he  nowhere 
asserts  that  the  ideas  thus  obtained  are  copies  of  such 
sensations. 

The  explanation  given  by  Himie  of  the  word  *  innate'  is 
perfectly  humorous :  "  For  what,"  he  asks,  "  is  meant  by  m- 
noUe  ?  If  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all  the  percep- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or 
natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word,  whether 
in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous." 
But  neither  Descartes,  nor  any  other  philosopher  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  ever  employed  the  term  as  a 
synonym  with  natural.  If  he  had  done  so,  no  dispute  would 
h&ye  arisen  about  the  matter,  though  people  might  have 
objected  to  his  abuse  of  language.  But  Hume  knew  very 
well  that  such  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  term  innate,  and 
therefore  goes  on  to  say :  "  If  by  innate  he  meant  contem- 
porary to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking  begins, 
whether  before,  at,  or  after  the  birth."  All  this  may  be 
very  true,  but  !Locke  finding  the  philosophical  world  besotted 
with  such  frivolities  patiently  undertook  to  demonstrate 
their  frivolousness. 

The  sense  in  which  \  innate'  was  understood  by  Locke's 
opponents,  scarcely  glanced  at  by  Hume,  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained: they  supposed  that  certain  of  our  ideas  are  obtained 
through  sensation,  others  through  reflection,  and  that  a 
third  sort  are  stamped  upon  the  essence  of  the  soul  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation.  But  because  the  ideas  of  this  third 
class  are  not  developed  in  the  first  stages  of  life  so  as  to  be 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  understanding,  they  are  said  to 
lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  our  being  imtil  called  forth  and 
rendered  visible  by  circumstances.  This  is  the  system  which 
Locke  imdertakes  to  explode.  Whether  it  be  frivolous  or 
otherwise  the  world  must  determine,  for  it  still  exists  in 
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Spite  of  his  reasonings,  which  shows  that,  however  frivolous 
it  may  be,  it  is  at  least  possessed  of  considerable  vitality. 

Hume,  however,  undertakes  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in 
the  following  manner:  "  Admitting,"  says  he,  "  these  terms, 
impreasions  and  ieleas,  in  the  sense  above  explained,  and 
understanding  by  innate  what  is  original  or  copied  from 
no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert  that  all  our 
impressions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate."  It  is 
very  easy  to  sneer,  as  Hume  elsewhere  does,  at  "  that  jargon 
which  has  so  long  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ings ;**  but  to  speak  frankly,  I  never  met  in  any  author 
jargon  more  completely  unintelligible  than  this.  For  after 
utterly  confoimding  the  meaning  of  natural,  innate,  im- 
pression, and  idea,  he  proceeds  to  make  confrision  worse 
confounded  by  speaking  of  innate  and  inward  sensations^ 
that  is  of  sensations  which  precede  the  existence  of  all  sen- 
sitive power,  and  sensations  existing  in  the  intellect,  for  by 
inward  sensations  he  must  mean  this  or  nothing.* 

From  the  fatal  necessity  of  entering  into  this  controversy 
sprung  likewise  another  imperfection,  the  principal,  perhaps, 
in  the  writings  of  Locke;  I  mean  his  prolixity,  which  often 
tires,  and  woiild  inevitably  disgust  were  it  not  for  the  depth, 

*  Upon  this  subject  of  mnate  ideas  more  stir  was  made  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  philosopher  than  on  any  other  connected  with  his  system. 
The  famous  Dr.  Sherlock  attacked  his  views  in  a  '^  Digression  concerning 
connate  Ideas,  or  inbred  Knowledge,  inserted  in  the  third  section  of  the 
second  chapter  of  his  discourse  concerning  the  happiness  of  good  men, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  in  the  next  world,"  etc.  (Lond.  1704. 
8vo.)  About  four  months  before  Locke's  death  the  book  was  sent  to  him 
by  Anthony  Collins,  to  whon^  in  his  next  letter  he  expressed  himself  re- 
specting it  as  follows  :  *  *  The  samples  you  have  sent  me  I  must  conclude, 
from  the  abilities  of  the  author,  to  be  very  excellent.  But  what  shall  I 
be  the  better  for  the  most  exact  and  best- proportioned  picture  that  ever 
was  drawn,  if  I  have  not  eyes  to  see  the  correspondence  of  the  parts  ?  I 
confess  the  lines  are  too  subtle  for  me,  and  my  dull  sight  cannot  perceive 
their  connections.  I  am  not  envious,  and  therefore  shall  not  be  troubled 
if  others  find  themselves  instructed  with  so  extraordinary  and  sublime  a 
way  of  reasoning.  I  am  content  with  my  own  mediocrity.  And  though 
I  call  the  thinking  faculty  in  me  mindf  yet  I  cannot,  because  of  that  name^ 
compare  or  equal  it  in  anything  to  that  infinite  and  incomprehensible 
being  which,  for  wan€  of  right  and  distinct  conceptions,  is  called  mind 
also,  or  the  eteriKU  mind.  I  endeavour  to  m&ke  the  best  use  I  can  of 
everything ;  and  therefore,  though  I  am  in  despair  to  be  the  wiser  for 
these  learned  instructions,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  merrier  for  them 
when  you  and  I  take  the  air  in  the  calash  together." 
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reacli,  and  justness  of  the  observations  that  everywhere 
abound  by  the  way,  making  ample  amends  for  the  slow 
pace  at  which  we  advance.  The  philosopher  himself  was 
a  man  of  invincible  patience,  who  calmly  and  continuously 
could  view  a  subject  on  all  sides,  note  its  lucid  points,  and 
tell  where  its  surface  retreated  and  was  overshadowed  by 
obscurity.  His  genius  appeared  to  be  marked  with  serenity 
and  repose,  and  to  search  for  wisdom  without  any  of  that 
turbulent  excitement  experienced  by  inferior  men  in  the 
very  sanctuary  of  philosophy.  He  was,  therefore,  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  weariness  which  more  active  but  less 
capacious  minds  would  inevitably  feel  in  making  their  way 
through  his  lengthy  investigations.  He  could  not  foresee 
that  they  would  gladly  receive  the  result  without  being 
shown  the  steps  which  led  to  it;  that  they  would  have  been 
better  pleased  that  he  should  have  dogmatised  as  a  teacher 
than  that  he  should  have  inquired  as  a  companion  and  friend, 
not  reflecting  upon  the  inestimable  advantages  we  enjoy  in 
being  permitted  to  accompany  him  through  all  those  mazy 
and  dusky  paths  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  hound  out 
the  retreat  of  truth. 

It  is  a  modification  of  this  practice  which  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  Plato's  writings;  though  in  them  the  in- 
vestigation, thrown  into  the  form  of  dialogue,  enhanced  by 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit,  illustrated  by  a  thousand  allusions  to 
objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  is  conducted  with  in- 
finitely superior  skill,  and  sometimes  assumes  much  of  the 
sprightly  or  impassioned  tone  of  dramatic  colloquy. 

Locke  unfortunately  had  formed  a  false  theory  of  compo- 
sition. The  philosophical  style,  he  thought,  coidd  never  be 
too  much  divested  of  metaphor  and  all  other  figures  of  speech, 
which  in  his  opinion  distort  as  well  as  colour  the  medium 
through  which  we  contemplate  the  pure  truths  of  the  under- 
standing. Yet  he  foimd  himself  compelled  everywhere  to 
make  use  of  this  proscribed  form  of  expression,  which  in 
many  parts  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  are 
as  thickly  sown  as  in  any  philosophical  writings  whatever, 
there  being  scarcely  a  sentence  unadorned  by  a  metaphor. 
But  if  the  injurious  opinions  he  entertained  of  those  beauties 
of  language  did  not  prevent  him  from  calling  in  their  aid 
whenever  he  stood  in  need  of  it^  they  at  least  led  to  fidse  views 
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-wfitli  respect  to  their  importance^  wHcli  termiimted  at  length 
in  carelessness  and  indifierenoe  to  the  eolours  and  hai^Monj 
of  stjrle. 

Towards  producing  this  undesirable  effect  another  quality 
of  his  mind  contributed;  I  mean  that  inaenaibility  to  the 
alluj^menta  of  verae  which  deprived  him  of  the  highlit  enjoy- 
ment  a^orded  by  literature,  and  betrayed  him  into  expressing 
a  oold  preference  for  Sir  Ki  chard  Blackmore  before  the  noblest 
poeta  of  our  language.  Had  it  not  been  for  thia  he  might 
pofiaihiy  have  united  with  the  depth,  penetration,  and  compre- 
lieimT6nesB  of  a  philosopher,  the  ea;se,  flexibility,  taate,  grace- 
jblneaip  and  namele^  felicities  of  language  which  belong  to  the 
consummate  writer ;  and  these,  far  more  than  his  higher  merits, 
would  have  opened  him  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  many,  and 
rendered  his  gloriouB  speculations  popular  and  famiiiar  to  the 
whole  nation, 

But  admitting  him  to  be  in  these  points  deflcient^  granting 
at  once  the  roughness  and  inartificial  structm^  of  Mb  language 
in  many  parts,  the  question  is  whether  it  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  that  he  should  remain^  what  he  baa  long  beeDf 
a  neglected  amthor> 

I  am  aware  that  it  belongs  to  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  to  a  certain  extent  men  should  grow  out  of  date  with  the 
age  that  produced  them ;  for  in  order  to  promote  the  tranquil- 
lity and  happiness  of  the  world,  Providence  has  cleariy  or- 
dained that  through  ail  the  iuhabitanta  of  a  countty  at  any 
^  givBn  period  there  should  preexist  a  certain  resemblance,  whidi 
in  common  language  we  denominate  the  spirit  of  the  age» 
Such  writers  as  partake  largdy  of  this  spirit  are  popular 
during  life;,  but  rarely  attain  to  fame.  Having  exclusively 
devoted  themselves  to  the  amusement  of  their  contemporaries 
they  possess  nothing  for  posterity ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  un- 
usual  to  see  their  works  perish  before  them*  Even  in  the  case 
pcf  iitm  greatest  writers  there  is  commonly  after  the  cessation 
of  their  personal  induence  and  authority  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  those  who  peruee  them,  though  in  the 
meanwhile  their  names  spread  more  widely  and  become  fa- 
miliar to  millions  who  have  never  even  seen  their  works. 

This  ia  preeminently  the  case  with  Locke*  Eveiybody 
^leaks  of  his  philosophy  j  his  Essay  ia  among  |he  books  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  upon  the  stalls ;  and  yet  there  is  good 
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reason  to  suspect  tliat  the  number  of  those  who  have  the  "wis- 
dom and  courage  to  read  him  is  very  limited.  The  same  thing 
precisely  is  true  of  Lord  Bacon;  truer  still  of  Hobbes  and 
Hooker,  and  even  of  Milton  as  a  prose  writer.  But  must  it 
always  remain  so  ?  Is  it  altogether  impossible  to  create  among 
our  youth  a  more  masculine  taste,  a  more  healthftd  and 
vigorous  appetite  ?  Cannot  the  desire  be  awakened  in  them  to 
escape  for  a  moment  from  the  vulgar  literature  of  the  hour^ 
to  wander  amid  those  vast  and  solemn  piles  of  thought  which 
the  greatest  minds  among  our  ancestors  have  reared  in  honour 
of  philosophy?  For  myself,>I  do  not  yet  despair  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  letters,  but  feel  persuaded  that  could  I  wreak, 
as  Byron  phrases  it,  my  thoughts  upon  expression,  could  I 
perform  successftilly  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  could  I  de- 
scribe Locke  as  he  is,  and  through  a  short  vista  open  up  a 
prospect  into  the  rich,  varied,  and  boundless  field  of  thought 
spread  before  us  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
my  labours  would  not  be  in  vain.  Certain  I  am  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  present  age,  above  almost  all  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  philosophy,  seeing  the 
point  at  which  society  has  arrived,  when  the  force  of  tra- 
ditional principles  being  spent,  there  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity for  other  principles  founded  upon  reason  and  experience. 
And  in  the  works  of  Locke  the  reader  will  find  a  wonderftd 
conformity  with  the  tendencies  of  the  present  times.  Hobbes, 
rash  and  erring  in  metaphysics,  is  in  politics  and  practical 
philosophy  timid  and  suited  only  to  certain  periods  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society ;  Bacon,  discerning  the  wants  of  his  own  age, 
taught  men  how  to  supply  them,  but  did  not  attempt  to  per- 
form the  task  himself;  Locke  alone  has,  like  Aristotle,  in- 
vaded nearly  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge,  from 
metaphysics  and  the  science  of  legislation  and  government 
down  to  the  training  and  feeding  of  a  child  in  the  nursery. 
He  has  moreover  preserved  amidst  the  austerity  of  a  philo- 
sophy almost  stoical,  a  cheerfiil  ^d  ready  submission  to  the 
elemental  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  uniting  the  most  fer- 
vent piety  and  the  highest  possible  sense  of  moral  rectitude. 
I  have  elsewhere,  however,  described  what  he  has  left  us  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  shall  probably  find  other  occasions 
for  speaking  of  his  political  works,  for  which  reason  I  here 
confine  my  remarks  to  those  among  his  writings  which  treat 
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expressly  of  philosopliy.  These  I  have  endeavoured  to  ar- 
range in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  recommend  th^ 
perusal,  placing  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding  at  the 
head  of  all,  as  it  furnishes  an  outline  of  his  whole  system  of 
philosophy,  happily  conceived,  and  finished  with  &r  more  care 
than  is  usually  supposed.  The  object  of  this  short  treatise  is 
twofold;  first,  to  describe  the  extent  and  evils  of  popular 
ignorance,  and  secondly,  to  exhort  mankind  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  It  is  a  work  full  of  ease  and  animation,  and  all 
that  kind  of  eloquence  which  springs  £rom  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  for,  composed  diying  the  last  years  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  when  he  had  completed  his  survey  of  the  realms  of 
knowledge  and  brought  to  the  utmost  maturity  of  which  they 
were  susceptible  both  his  opinions  and  his  theories,  it  has  less 
the  character  of  an  inquiry  than  of  an  harangue  delivered  ex 
cathedrd,  without  that  hesitation  and  modest  diffidence  which 
in  the  Essay  appear  sometimes  to  impede  the  &ee  current  of  his 
thoughts.  He  has  here  likewise  introduced  more  abundantly 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings  those  fruits  of 
long  experience  and  wisdom,  profound  maxims,  and  pregnant 
sentences,  which  at  once  captivate  the  imagination  and  enlarge 
the  mind.  It  seemed  judicious  therefore  to  commence  the 
present  publication  with  this  work,  which,  though  entirely  of 
a  popular  character,  leads  by  an  easy  ascent  to  the  noblest 
truths  of  metaphysics,  pinnacled  upon  the  airiest  and  least 
accessible  heights  of  speculation. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared  the  Essay  follows,  furnishing 
a  body  of  philosophy  worthy  to  be  studied,  together  with 
instructions  for  subduing  or  removing  aU  those  difficulties 
capable  of  being  removed  which  commonly  beset  this  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge. 

Next,  in  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had 
assailed  his  system  on  aU  those  points  on  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  vulnerable,  we  have  an  example,  and  in  most  cases 
a  satisfactory  defence  of  his  method  of  philosophising,  together 
with  the  principle  upon  which  he  conducted  his  inquiries. 

To  complete  the  cycle  of  his  philosophical  productions  I 
subjoin  his  examination  of  Malebranche's  system,  together 
with  such  other  smaller  pieces  as  seemed  to  belong  to  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  Notes  my  aim  has  been  by  no  means  ambitious  \  "L 
have  merely  sought  to  increase  the  iutexes^  oi  ^i\i<b  \iis^Qbf\»^ 
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pursued  in  the  text,  by  introducing  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
illustrations  from  the  works  of  other  philosophers,  whether 
they  agree  with  Locke  or  differ  from  him.  But  I  have  by  no 
means  confined  myself  to  this  class  of  writers,  for  my  object 
being  to  recommend  the  work  as  &r  as  possible  to  general 
perusal,  I  have  sought  among  poets,  historians,  travellers,  in 
short  from  every  kind  of  author  within  my  reach,  passages 
throwing  light  upon  the  matter  in  hand,  confirming  sometimes 
and  sometimes  controverting  the  views  of  Locke;,  whom  I  have 
not  the  superstition  to  regard  as  infallible. 

Wherever  I  have  found  him  to  agree  with  others  whose 
opinions  happen  to  be  known  to  me,  I  have  been  careful  to 
point  it  out,  particularly  if  he  seemed  to  have  borrowed, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  his  notions  fix)m  them.  But  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  he  has  seldom  done,  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  germs  of  one  part  of  his  theory  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  those  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
thought  and  wisdom. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  men  were  in 
general  little  bigoted  in  favour  of  antiquity,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious writer  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  system  of  Locke, 
as  well  as  those  of  aU  other  modem  philosophers,  was  bor- 
rowed entirely  from  the  Greeks.  Had  the  position  been  main- 
tained in  general  terms  it  might  at  first  have  seemed  to  be 
tenable.  But  the  attempt  having  been  made  to  support  it  by 
quotations,  the  accuser  broke  down  in  his  proofs,  merely 
diowing  that  on  many  points  the  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  and 
Epicureans  had  obtained  glimpses  of  the  truth  afterwards 
demonstrated  and  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  our  illustri- 
ous countryman. 

In  what  relates  to  the  Stoics  in  particular  there  is  some- 
thing very  ludicrous  in  the  reasonings  of  the  author  in  ques- 
tion ;  for,  upon  the  strength  of  certain  passages  in  Plutarch 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  concludes  that,  had  the  writings  of 
Zeno  and  his  followers  survived,  the  world  would  have  stood 
in  no  need  whatever  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing.*    Whether  the  feet  would  have  been  so  or  not  we  have 

*  Butens,  Origine  des  Descouvertes  attribu^  aux  Modemes,  p.  13  et 
Beq. ;  where  he  says :  "  Le  philosophe  Anglois  fait  des  sensations  les  mar 
t^riaux  dont  la  reflexion  se  sert  pour  composer  les  notions  de  V&me :  les 
sensations  chez  ltd  sont  des  id^es  simples,  dont  la  reflexion  forme  les 
id6ea  complexes;  c'est  Ik  le  fondement  de  son  livre,  dans  lequel  il  est  Trai 
au'il  a  rdpaudu  un  grand  jour  sur  la  manibre  dont  nous  acqudrons  no« 
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no  meanH  of  judging,  for  those  writings  have  perished  ir- 
recoverably ;  and  the  world  not  being  disposed  to  reject  aJl 
aid  to  knowledge  because  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Stoics, 
gladly  received  and  repaid  with  admiration  the  inestimable 
favours  conferred  upon  it  by  Locke.  At  the  same  time,  I 
grant  there  has  scarcely  been  in  modem  times  a  theory  started^ 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent^  something  resembling  which  might 
not  be  found  in  the  philosophical  fragments  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity,  though  it  reqiiiies  a  mind  of  the  Erst  order 
properly  to  inter|3ret  and  wisely  to  profit  by  the  hints  which 
theire  lie  buried.  For  example,  there  occurs  in  the  Theatetut 
&  passage  not  Htherto,  that  I  am  aware  of,  referred  to  in  thifi 
discussion,  in  which  sensation  and  reflection  are  clearly  con- 
templated as  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas : 

"Both  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals  there  exists  from 
the  birth  a  certain  natural  power,  by  which  they  perceive  all 
those  sensations  that  flow  in  through  the  body  upon  the  sotil; 
but  the  reflections  upon  these  sensations,  which  discover  to  ua 
their  essence  and  utility,  (in  as  many  as  attain  to  the  posses- 
sion of  them  at  all^)  grow  up  with  diffictilty  in  the  oounse  of 
time,  through  laborious  experience  and  education,"* 

But  it  would  nevertheless  be  absurd  to  infer  that  Locke  had 
this  passage  before  him  when  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 

id^cs,  et  8ur  Icur  of^sociation ;  nmia  il  eet  clair  ausai^  par  tout  oe  que  Sex- 
tufi  Empiricus,  Flutarque  et  Diogi?iie  Laerce  nona  out  conaervd  de  la  doc- 
trine des  Stoiciens,  qu'ila  rajaonnoient  de  la  tn^me  inanib^  que  Locke  a 
fait  de  nos  Joutb  ;  et  on  pout  juger,  par  ce  qu  on  dit  Plutarque,  que  ai  tout 
ca  qu'il  iunt  ^crit  but  oo  sujot  {d&as  led  ouvragoa  dout  il  no  dous  Toaio  que 
les  titrea)  4toit  parvenu  juaqu'K  notM,  utme  n'aunona  pas  en  beaoin  de  Touv- 
rag©  de  Locke*  Lo  fotid  de  la  df>ctriue  de  Z^non  ot  de  son  ^eole  sar  la 
logique,  dtott  que  touted  tioa  uotio&A  tious  vLetiiient  des  seni.  L'espdt 
de  rhomme,  k  sa  mdasuice,  est  aemblable,  dkciieut  les  @to1td«(iiSr  au  pa^ 
pier  bkno  diupos^  \  recevoir  tout  oe  que  Ton  veut  y  icnre ;  Im  preixueri 
izapreflaioDB  qu'il  re^oit  lui  Tieiment  des  lena;  Im  objets  sont-ila  dloign^ 
k  m&noire  aeH  k  retenir  ccB  jiapressionB  ■  lar^p^ition  de  cea  iu6ni4^  im- 
pHHBianB  fait  T experience.  Les  notions  sout  de  deux  genres,  naturellea 
et  artificiellefl ;  les  uaturellea  aont  tes  Y^rit^  qui  out  lour  source  dsim  l^ 
Beusatlonai  ou  aont  acq^uisoB  par  lea  sens ;  c'est  pourquoi  ik  les  appelloieut 
aussi  auticipationa :  lea  notitms  artificlelles  Boiit  priHluite«  pJir  la  r*5floxion 
de  r  esprit  daiia  dea  ^traa  dou^a  de  raiaou."  (Plut  de  PliWiitiri  Philoaaph. 
lib.  iv,  c.  11,) 

♦  Opera^  v.  iiL  p.  263,  f  Bekk  OvKomf  r^  ^iv  Mi^c  ytvofdifmc 
irap cirri  pvtru  awQavta&ai  arOputwoii:  Ti  xai  Otjpitit^,  htra  EiA  rov  ttdtfAaTO^ 
iraOrffiaTa  im  ri?v  ^vxj)v  Tilvfi'  tA  H  wspl  rovTbtv  dvaXoyittfiara  ^pdf 

WfuStias  irapayiyi'irat  elf  kv  Kal  Trapuyiyvtirai. 
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Essay  on  the  Htmiaa  TJnderstanding.  We  are  endowed  witE 
the  same  senses,  the  same  uiiderstanding  as  the  ancients,  and 
the  same  inexhaustible  sources  of  knowledge  lie  scattered 
around  us  over  the  fSswse  of  nature.  Why  then,  if  chance  lead 
us  to  the  same  springs,  should  we  be  thought  to  have  pain- 
fully traced  our  way  thither  by  the  dimly  perceptible  footsteps 
which  they  have  sometimes  lefb  upon  the  soil?  No  man  of 
large  mind  and  independent  character  studies  the  ancients  to 
pilfer  their  notions  or  become  a  slave  to  their  systems,  but  to 
observe  the  method  they  pursued  in  the  search  after  truth,  and 
the  inimitable  art  which  many  among  them  exhibited  in 
placing  their  discoveries  before  the  world.  But  in  neither  of 
these  points  was  Locke  much  indebted  to  them,  his  method  of 
philosophising  being  completely  distinguished  from  theirs,  and 
his  manner  of  explaining  his  thoughts,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
still  more  so.  Whatever  &ults  he  may  have,  therefore,  it  is 
dear  to  me  that  he  is  neither  a  plagiarist  nor  an  imitator,  but 
a  writer  as  much  eui  generis  as  any  that  can  be  named  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature. 

In  studying  him  accordingly  we  are  spared  the  labour  of 
searching  for  the  fountains  of  his  opinions  and  ideas  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  works.  He  had  manifestly  followed 
the  advice  rather  than  the  example  of  Hobbes,  of  reading 
diligently  his  own  conceptions,  which  the  Bishop  of  Worcester 
urged  against  him  as  a  reproach,  taunting  him  with  having 
spun  his  whole  theory  out  of  his  own  brains.  Had  there  been 
a  possibility  of  fixing  upon  him  the  charge  of  plagiarisan,  the 
vast  reading  of  StiUingfleet  would  have  enabled  him  to  do 
it>  and  the  ill-blood  engendered  by  controversy  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  keep  back  such  an  accusation,  as  we 
may  be  sure,  from  his  having  advanced  many  worse. 

I  have  already  alluded  briefly  to  some  of  the  advantages 
which  would  ensue  from  a  revival  of  the  study  of  Locke, 
among  which  not  the  least  would  be  the  helps  to  be  derived 
from  liim  in  the  construction  of  a  sound  theory  of  ethics. 
He  maintained,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinion  that  a  system. 
of  morals  might  be  erected  on  a  basis  of  pure  demonstration, 
though  when  pressed  by  Molineux  to  imdertake  the  task 
himself  he  declined,  not  so  much  perhaps  fix>m  any  distrust  of 
his  own  powers  as  from  the  experience  he  had  gained  of  the 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  prone  not  only  to  cavil, 
but  wilfully  to  misinterpret  and  impute  unworthy  motives. 
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To  anf  on%  towever,  who  Bhould  be  disposed  to  complete 
the  design  which  he  barely  confcemplatedp  his  Tvritinga  would 
supply  mftny  useful  hints  and  suggestioUa,  together  with 
indications  of  the  track  which  aa  honest  investigator  ought 
to  pursue.  It  formed  no  part  of  Locke*a  own  plau  to 
examine  the  nature  of  our  paadons,  emotions^  sentiments  and 
appetitesj  or  to  determine  how  ±ar  and  by  what  means  they 
influence  our  actions* 

Though  in  nowise  one  of  those  who  regard  man  simply  aa 
a  reasoning  animal,  Locke  had  still  too  little  of  the  elements 
of  passion  in  his  own  nature^  to  enable  him  to  judge 
€3tperimentally  of  the  struggle  usually  maintained  through 
life  between  the  understandii^g  and  the  affections,  the  latter 
spreading  before  the  judgment  a  cloud  which  the  former 
endeavours  to  dispel. 

It  is  accordinglj  observable  that  throughout  his  works 
our  reason  is  alone  appealed  to.  He  never  seeks  to  kindle 
our  passions  or  enhst  our  sympathies  on  his  side;  but 
proceeding  fltedfaatly  in  what  appeaiied  to  T^JTn  to  be  the 
wake  of  truth,  he  leaves  it  to  our  own  good  sense  to 
determine  whether  we  will  go  along  with  him  or  not. 

This  doubtlesa  was  the  proper  spirit  in  which  to  investigate 
the  sources  of  knowledge ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  have  led  him  to  a  sound  theoiy  of  morals,  which 
fthould  in  part  at  least  be  baaed  on  departments  of  human 
e3:perience  in  which  Locke  was  deficient,  never  having  been 
a  husband  or  a  father,  and  consequently  lacking  many  of 
tho^  views  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  from  any  other 
positions* 

Ko  man  in  feet  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  our  ethical 
creed  changes  with  our  years,  with  the  changes  in  our 
relations,  even  with  the  mutations  of  our  status  in  society. 
It  is  neoeasary  to  have  oxperienoed  a  &thor*s  cawj,  a 
mother's  tenderneas,  a  wife's  endearing  affection,  the  unutter* 
able  love  of  children,  before  we  can  reason  correctly  of  the 
duties^  feelings,  influences,  and  emotions  arising  out  of  all 
those  different  relations.  Of  this  Locke  was  inespable,  for 
the  reasons  before  stated;  and  therefore  perhaps  ufKm  the 
whole,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote 
bis  time  to  the  composition  of  a  system  of  ethics,  which, 
however  admirably  reasoned,  would  have  wanted  the  greatest 
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charm  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Had  he  possessed  this, 
the  admiraticm  excited  hy  his  works  would  have  partaken 
more  of  enthusiasm.  He  would  have  been  resorted  to  as  a 
delightful  oompaoion  as  wdl  as  a  wise  instructor;  and  even 
as  it  is^  they  who  habitually  converse  with  him  end  at  last 
by  acquiring  a  strong  attachment  for  his  character  as  it. 
develops  itsdf  in  his  writings. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  perhaps  is  his  earnestness  and 
frankness,  and  his  being  uniformly  found  arguing  on  the  side 
of  whatever  is  virtuous  and  honourable.  Principles  takea 
out  of  his  book  and  pushed  to  extreme  by  others  may,  indeed, 
be  found  or  forced  to  lead  to  dangerous  consequences ;  but 
in  Locke  himself  we  discover  nothing  which,  as  con- 
templated by  him,  is  adverse  to  the  peace  and  best  interests 
of  society.  He  marutains  no  paradoxes  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  his  metaphysical  acuteness  and  logical  power,  but 
following  everywh^  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  a 
disciplined  and  vigorous  reason,  he  arrives  at  precisely  those 
truths  which  are  best  calculated  to  knit  man  to  man,  to 
promote  the  ends  of  free  government,  to  elevate  our  species 
to  its  proper  level,  to  promote  our  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter. 

Advocating  above  all  things  the  free  agency  of  man,  he 
pitilessly  batters  down  that  hackneyed  sophison  by  which 
certain  wild  and  heterodox  speculators  have  endeavoured  to 
emancipate  themselves  and  others  from  the  empire  of 
conscience.  He  establishes  it  as  the  basis  of  aU  law,  govern- 
ment^ and  religion  that  men  are  accountable  beings,  conse- 
quently that  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose  between 
vice  Mid  innocence;  that  society  has  a  right  to  inflict 
punishment  for  certain  crimes;  that  beyond  the  reach  of 
laws  there  are  actions  sinful,  and  consequently  requiring, 
chastisement ;  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  future  life  in  which 
every  man  will  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  The  chapter  on  Power,  in  which  this  question  is 
discussed,  may  for  this  reason  be  said  to  be  peculiarly  worthy 
of  being  studied  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  many  oi 
our  coimtrymen  appear  to  be  in^scted  by  opinions  of  an 
opposite  tendency. 

It  might  be  useful  too,  as  a  remedy  against  that  narrow 
selfishness  and  vulgar  utilitarianism  which  appears  to  be  &st 
springing  up  amongst  us,  patiently  to  accompany  him  through 


hia  apecul&tiona  on  Infinity,  in  which,  flinging  off  one  b  j  one 
the  ligaments  that  bind  u^  to  earthi  he  plunges  out  inta  the 
great  ocean^  where  there  is  no  existence  but  that  of  GkKl 
dweUing  in  eternal  silence  and  repoae»  Here,  if  aajwhere, 
we  may  disjcover  the  nothingneisa  of  our  pitiful  hopea  and 
fearsj  whose  aim  extends  no  furtJier  than  to  a  ahadow-like 
paaaa^  over  this  *^bank  and  shoal  of  tima"  Hia  ideas 
throughout  this  part  of  liis  speculations  are  lull  of  sublimityj 
some  portion  of  whicli  they  m\mt  inevitably  conLuiunicate  to 
those  who  calmly  and  reverentially  dwell  upon  tbem.  lato 
raror  he  may  and  does  &11 ;  but  those  we  eveiywhere  forgive 
lilm,  as  it  is  impoaaihle  not  to  perceive  that  he  is  guided  by 
the  love  of  truth,  and  that  for  her  sake  he  was  prepared  to 
encounter  persecution  and  calumny,  and  whatever  other  evil 
it  might  occasion  lum. 

To  be  conversant,  therefore,  with  the  reasonings  of  such  a 
man  cannot  fail  at  once  to  invigorate  and  purify  the  under- 
Standing*  It  i^quii^es  some  acntaness  and  much  attention  to 
perceive  all  the  links  of  hia  ratiocination,  to  follow  them, 
when  by  their  own  weight  as  it  were  they  sink  to  the  loweet* 
depths  of  metaphysics,  and  rising  again  Btretch  in  one 
nnbroten  chain  nearly  across  the  whole  domain  of  pbi- 
loflophy.  But  if  we  be  disposed  to  lend  him  the  requisite 
attention,  it  is  always  poisible  to  discern  the  subtlest  evolu- 
tions of  his  reasonings,  to  discover  piecisely  whither  they 
lead,  and  by  what  motives  they  are  thitherward  directed. 

Nevertheless,  thinking  thus  highly  of  Locke,  there  are 
several  things  which  I  miss  in  his  pbiioaophy,  of  which  the 
princiiml  perhaps  is  that  sense  of  the  beautiful  necessary  to 
impart  the  highest  charm  to  metaphjrsical  speculations.  In 
his  writinga  we  nowhere  meet  with  glimpsea  of  that  ideal 
Igvelin^a  which  inhabits  the  inner  recesses  of  some  minds, 
and  constitutes  the  best  proof  of  their  affinity  with  the 
divine  nature.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  viBionary  sweet- 
ness which  descends  like  dew  through  the  periods  of  Plato, 
and  literally  ravishes  the  imagination.  Virtue  he  cultivate©^ 
either  because  it  is  the  command  of  God,  or  because  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  reason  to  do  otherwise.  But 
there  is  no  urieonscious  and  Lnvoiuntary  apotheosis  of  the 
pTincq>al,  drawing  us  after  it  like  Milton*s  Archangel, 
by  the  irresistible  beauty  of  it«  countenmaoe.     We  seldom 
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in  his  company  forget  ourselves,  or  the  matter  in  hand,  to  go 
loitering  up  the  slope  of  some  delightftil  speculation,  leading 
us  for  a  moment  out  of  our  track  perhaps,  but  enabling  us, 
after  the  digression,  to  return  to  it  with  greater  zest  and 
vigour.  But  what  is  true  of  him  is  likewise  true  of  most 
modem  writers  on  philosophy,  among  whom  I  could  scarcely 
name  a  single  exception,  save  Bacon,  in  whose  writings  we 
discover  everywhere  traces  of  that  fire  of  the  imagination 
necessary  to  ripen,  and  bring  the  noblest  fruits  of  the  soul  to 
perfection.  TTis  thoughts  had  moved  as  it  were  among  the 
clouds,  and  caught  all  the  warm  and  golden  hues  which  they 
•present  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning.  Impassioned  he 
neither  is  nor  knows  how  to  be;  but  his  flsmcy,  like  a  bee, 
had  wandered  everywhere  through  the  universe,  culling  the 
choicest  sweets  and  odours,  which  he  has  breathed  over  his 
pages.  Hence  the  pleasure  which  the  reading  of  Bacon 
often  imparts,  when  we  neither  admire  his  reasoning  nor 
approve  of  his  opinions.  Locke,  in  comparison  with  him, 
holds  the  same  place  that  logic  does  with  respect  to  rhetoric. 
In  the  one  the  roots  only  of  thoughts  and  speculations 
appear  upon  the  surface,  while  the  plants  themselves  grow  in 
an  inverted  order,  blossom  inwards,  and  bear  fruit  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  mind :  in  the  other,  whatever  is  rough 
or  unsightly  is  kept  sedulously  out  of  view,  while  all  that  is 
rich  or  &scinating  is  artfully  disposed  in  the  order  best 
calculated  to  charm  the  eye. 

Again,  Locke,  like  Epicnreus,  whether  from  the  affectation 
of  extareme  originality,  or  from  some  peculiar  theory  of 
composition,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  apparent,  not  only 
quotes  very  little  from  other  philosophers,  but  seldom  even 
i-efers  to  them  in  their  opinions,  except  when  it  happens  to 
be  necessary  to  refute  them.  To  hun,  therefore,  we  maf 
apply  with  truth  the  censure  which  Dr.  Johnson  unjustly 
directed  against  Milton,  that  "  few  men  ever  wrote  so  much 
and  praised  so  little."  La  this  characteristic  likewise  he 
differs  widely  from  Lord  Bacon;  many  of  whose  Essays 
consist  of  a  cento  of  quotations,  admirably  put  together  indeed, 
but  in  which  little  more  than  the  arrangement  and  setting 
belongs  to  him.  In  Aristotle  too  and  Plato  the  page  is  often 
studded  with  illustrious  names,  which  are  sometimes  merely 
referred  to  by  the  way,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  opposing, 
examining,  explaining,  or  illustrating  opinions  or  principles 


-with  wkich  they  were  ccniiected.  This  may  m  some  sort  be 
regarded  as  tbe  bibliograpliy  of  philosophy  i  and  such  is  the 
weakiLaBa  of  human  naturej  such  the  desire  and  the  neceB&ity 
for  jfrequeut  resting  places  in  abstruse  speculation  a,  that 
allurements  and  concesaiona  like  these^  if  not  absolutely 
neceasary,  are  at  least  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  keej3 
us  in  breath  as  it  were,  and  enable  us  to  support  toil  with 
cheerfulne^. 

In  the  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcesterj  long  as  they 
are  and  iiill  of  repetitions^  there  is  fi'equently  a  sort  of 
dialogiatic  vivacity  which  keeps  up  the  interest  and  carries 
along  the  reader  without  weariness  to  the  end.  Two 
characters  are  insenaihly  developed  before  ns  ;  that  of  the 
Biahopj  confident  in  his  extensive  learning  and  high  rank 
in  the  churchj  and  relying  greatly  on  the  fame  he  had 
already  acquired^  advancing  opinions  and  accusations  rashly^ 
laying  his  flanks  open  to  the  enemy,  and  then  compelled  to 
retire  galled,  chafed,  and  humiliated;  and  that  of  the 
philosopher  looking  warily  around  liim^  cahnly  and  deli- 
berately erecting  his  batteries,  spying  out  the  weak  point 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  pouring  in  upon  him  without 
mercy  hia  incessant  and  tremendous  firo.  In  these  com- 
positions we  are  som.e times  reminded  of  the  polished  play- 
fulness of  Pascal  To  enliven  the  dryness  of  controversy 
little  imagioary  dialogues  are  got  up^  in  which  the  Bishop's 
argumentii  are  mawl^  with  a  freedom  and  a  levity  in  which 
Loefce  would  not  have  indulged  ux  his  own  proper  persoa 
when  contending  openly  with  his  antagonists 

But  the  controversy  in  the  course  of  its  development 
exhibited  all  the  phases  which  controversies  usually  present. 
Beginning  at  first  with  a  considecpable  show  of  good  tempej' 
%nd  politeness  on  both  sides,  it  gradually  warmed  and 
became  embittered,  until  what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  friendly 
discussion,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  settling  agrc^^bly  a 
few  doubtful  points,  degenerated  into  a  fierce  warfai'e,  in  which 
both  parties  put  forth  all  their  strength,  and  seemed  to 
bazai^  their  very  reputation  on  the  issue.  Locke,  it  is  well 
known^  came  out  of  the  struggle  triumphant ;  and  this  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  for  whatever  learning  or 
ability  Dr.  Stillingfleet  may  have  possessed ^  he  was  certainly 
endued  with  little  of  that  vigour  of  intellect ,  that  calm  and 
temperate  spirit  of  speculation,  that  acuteEeaa  to  Ooa^'era^ 
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that  patience  to  explain,  and  that  power  to  argue  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  truth  which  so  preeminently  distinguish  Locke. 
The  questions  discussed  were  of  the  most  abstruse  kind: 
the  essence  of  substance,  of  nature,  of  person,  of  identity 
and  diversity,  of  the  Eesurrection,  of  the  Trinity,  and  Had 
Incarnation  of  Christ  Of  the  learning  requisite  in  a 
divine.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  appears  (for  I  do  not  presume  to 
si>eak  positively)  to  have  possessed  an  ample  share.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  from  any  deficiency  on  this  point  that  he 
lost  groimd  in  the  controversy,  but  because  he  was  little 
accustomed  to  the  calm,  cautious,  and  rigid  proceedings  of 
metaphysics,  in  which  nothing  can  be  conceded  to  authority, 
nothing  to  public  opinion,  but  where  truth,  naked  and 
undisguised,  is  the  sole  guide  and  arbiter  of  alL  Locke,  on 
the  other  hand,  besides  being  a  redoubtable  logician,  was  a 
practised  controversialist,  having  all  his  life  accustomed 
himseli^  though  he  was  little  fond  of  acknowledging  it,  to 
the  eristic  art,  in  which  probably  he  was  little  inferior  to 
Zeno  himself.  The  reader  will  eicamine  and  judge.  Nevet- 
theless,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
as  the  dispute  turns  upon  questions  so  thorny  and  difficult, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  always  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
arguments  or  the  force  of  the  reasoning.  Still  it  is  in 
many  respects  fortunate  that  the  controversy  took  plaoe, 
since  it  enabled  Locke  to  explain  many  parts  of  his 
philosophy  which  might  otherwise  have  remained  doubtful, 
and  to  defend  and  clear  himself  from  several  suspicions 
which,  if  made  known  after  his  death,  it  might  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remove.  For  example,  it  is  dear 
from  the  mistake  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  that  it  is  possible  £9r 
a  hasty  reader  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding 
to  imagine  Locke  a  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  but  to  one  who  peruses  these  letters  such 
a  suspicion  can  never  present  itself.  On  several  points  of 
faith  too  he  had  here  an  opportunity  of  speaking  out 
explicitly,  and  he  has  in  general  done  so  with  a  frankness 
and  frdness  which  seem  to  me  altogether  satis&ctory. 
Whether  I  possess  too  much  or  too  little  charity,  the  reader 
must  decide  when  he  has  arrived  at  the  end. 

J.  A.  St.  J. 
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'Quid  tam  tcmeTariiim  tamque  mdJgnnm  sapientifl  f^vitate  atque  oon- 
HtantjA,  quam  aut  falsum  sentire,  aut  quod  Jion  aa'tiB  exploratfe  percep- 
ttun  sit,  et  cagnitum,  sine  ull^  dubjtatione  defendere?" 

Cia.  de  Natura  jDet>rw3%  lib.  L 


[XocES  Las  seldom  obtsuned  tlie  crediti  due  id  him  For  the  foBowing 
brief  treatise.  It  may  m.  fact  be  saiil  to  be  coiupiu^tively  little  knewrE ; 
for  thongh  sometlmeg  printed  separately^  and  at  other  tiuies  added  almoj^t 
by  way  of  Appendix  to  the  Essay  on  the  Huraan  Understandiiigj  the 
opinion  of  the  earhest  editor  of  his  works  that  it  is  Uttlti  more  thtui  a  aeiieit 
of  * 'sudden  viowa,  intended  to  be  afterwards  peviaed  Mid  further  looked 
intOj*'  appears  to  have  becna  pretty  generally  adopted.  Nevertheleaa  the 
work  iH  in  cYcry  rcapeot  deaeTring  of  very  high  prai^.  The  author  when 
he  wrote  it  had  completed  hia  meditationa  on  all  the  important  topics 
therein  gljuiced  atu  He  had  learned,  by  the  receptson  his  owti  phUoa^ophy 
had  met  with,  how  hard  it  ia  to  give  curreney  to  new  truths,  which  are 
commonly  suspected  for  counterfeitBi,  until  long  nee  and  fjainiliarity  have 
recoDciled  mankind  to  their  appearance.  ControyerBhUlsta  had  aaaaulted 
him  \  hia  doctrines  had  been  mianndcretood,  hia  motirea  misinterpreted ;  hjs 
indignation  against  ignorance  and  error,  agaimrt  ]>rejitdice  and  calumny, 
against  the  ohatinaey  which  ia  blind  to  the  beautieis  of  truth,  and  the 
timidity^  which  though  perceiving  refuses  to  acknowledge  them^  was  there- 
fore wound  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  brought  same  relief  for  his  miud  in 
exposing  the  contemptible  weakne^is  and  the  perverse  »elfi&hness  by  which 
^lulMophy  like  rcUgion  is  thwarted  in  its  benevolent  eiideaiVQura 
to  ffiiJighten  and  foi-tify  the  human  mlDd,  Tliia  is  the  object  of 
th^  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.  It  is  an  apology  for  philoaophy, 
fiiD  of  the  highefrt  wiadom,  the  moat  eiq^uisite  good  aense;^  and  ia  rendered 
doubly  piquant  by  a  tone  of  resentment,  mingled  with  and  modifying  hia 
cbar^cteriatic  yeanung  to  be  of  service  to  hia  fellow- creatut«e.  TQiough 
written  later  in  the  order  of  time^  it  ahould  now  be  regarded  ai  an  intro- 
duction to  the  greater  essay,  being  written  in  a  style  more  ^rightly, 
popular,  and  ea^y,  abounding  with  figures  and  brifliii.ut  sallies  of  the  t&Qcyp 
&Eid  therefore  ealculated  to  operate  as  a  recommendation  to  iJae  moro  fot^ 
midahle  apeculailutiB  that  succeed  it.  How  it  is  Likely  to  be  cattmated  or 
r^Ofllved  by  readei-a  of  the  present  day  it  la  diJiicult  to  foresee*  I  never 
remember  te  have  luet  with  t^je  slightest  notice  of  it  by  any  of  my  con* 
temporaries.  The  work  Is  evidently  little  readj  but  uo  cue  who  is  at  the 
twmbte  to  become  acquainted  with  iti  merita  will  acknowledge  that  it  de- 
serves  to  be  neglected.  Some  few  repetitiotis  there  Km,  together  with 
certain  n^ughneases,  and  slight  inaccuracies  of  style,  which  msiy  perhaps  be 
owing  ttj  iu  jioHthumoua  pubh cation.  Perh&pa,  hnweveTj  thenuthor,  had 
he  lived,  would  not  have  been  verj'  solicitous  to  r^nove  these  trifliu^g  \^fs^- 
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iahes,  smce  he  indulged  in  the  affectation,  scarcely  pardonable  in  one  M 
great  and  wise,  of  looking  with  indifference  on  the  niceties  of  language 
and  composition.  But  if  l^ere  be  found  here  and  there  some  few  sm^  im- 
perfections, they  are  scarcely  yisible  amid  the  crowd  of  beauties  wfaidi 
press  upon  the  sight.  From  first  to  last  the  chain  of  reasoning  prooeedi 
in  one  ahnost  unbroken  flow.  It  more  resembles  an  oration  in  its  oiii»- 
ments  and  magnificence  than  a  philosophical  treatise.  The  language  is 
quick,  fun,  Y^ement.  Argument  does  not  here  disdain  the  alliance  oft 
wil^  or  irony,  or  satire.  Eveiy  weapon  which  can  pierce  ignorance^  or 
beat  down  tilie  defences  of  fraud,  is  seized  on  and  widded  with  surprisn^ 
vigour  and  adroitness.  The  r^er  expecting  mere  instruction,  is  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  most  animate  entertainment,  so  that  I  much  doubt 
whether  any  one  who  can  relish  speculation  at  all,  or  experience  an 
interest  in  anything  but  fiction,  ever  commenced  the  Conduct  of  tiie 
Understanding  for  the  first  time  without  pressing  forward  to  its  oondur 
sion  with  unsatisfied  appetite  and  unabated  ddight.  To  sum  up  its 
merits  we  may  briefly  say,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  to  usher  the  mind  into 
the  great  and  magnificent  building  of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
vestibule.  — Editob.  ] 


1.  IrUroduction, — The  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse  to^  in 
the  conduct  of  himself  is  his  understanding;  for  though  we- 
distinguish  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the  supreme 
command  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent,  yet  the  truth  is,  the  man, 
who  is  the  agent,  determines  himself  to  this  or  that  voluntary 
action,  upon  some  precedent  knowledge,  or  appearanc?  of 
knowledge,  in  the  understanding.*  Ko  man  ever  sets  himself 
about  anytidng  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him 
for  a  reason  for  what  he  does :  and  whatsoever  Acuities  he  em- 
ploys, the  understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or 
ill  informed,  constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  fisJse^ 
all  his  operative  powers  are  directed.  The  ^mR  itself,  how  ab- 
solute and  uncontrollable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fisdls 
in  its  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  imderstanding.  Temples 
have  their  sacred  images,  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have 
always  had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind.  But  in  truth,  the 
ideas  and  images  in  men's  minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that 
constantly  govern  them,  and  to  these  they  all  imiversally  pay 
a  ready  submission.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  concern- 
ment that  great  care  shoidd  be  taken  of  the  understanding, 
to  conduct  it  right  in  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  in  the 
judgments  it  makes. 

*  The  question  barely  glanced  at  in  this  place  is  fully  discussed  in  the 
£«say  on  the  Human  Understandings  Book  II.  ch.  ii  §  29. 
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The  logic  now  bx  use  taa  ao  long  possessed  tlie  chairj  aa  tho 
only  art  taught  in  the  achooLs,  for  tiie  dar<M;tion  of  the  mind 
in  the  study  of  the  arts  tiind  aciencea,  that  it  would  perhaps 
be  thought  an  a^ectatiou  of  noTelty  to  suspect  that  rules  th^t 
have  served  the  learned  world  these  two  or  three  thousand 
years,  and  which,  without  any  complaint  of  defects,  the  learned 
have  rested  in,  are  not  sufficient  to  guide  the  understanding.* 
And  I  should  not  douht  but  this  attempt  woidd  be  censured 
aa  vanity  or  presumptioUj  did  not  the  gi^eat  Lord  Yerulam's 
authority  justify  it;  who,  not  servilely  thinking  learning  could 
not  ho  advanced  beyond  what  it  wa^  because  for  many  ages 
it  had  not  been,  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation  and  ap* 
plause  of  what  was^  because  it  was,  but  eularged  his  mind  to 
what  it  might  be.  In  his  preface  to  Ma  Kovum  Orgauunij 
concerning  logic,  he  prouounce^  thus :  ^'  Qui  £Eumma^  dialeeticiB 
partes  tribuerunt,  atque  inde  £disidma  soientiis  pr^sidia  com- 
paiuri  put^runtj  verissim^  et  optimS  viderunt  intellectum  hu- 
manum,  sibi  permi  ssura,  men  t^  Buspectum  esse  dcbere.  Y enim 
infirmior  onminb  est  malo  medicina;  nee  ipsa  mali  expers* 
Siquidem  dialectica,  qusa  recepta  est^  beet  ad  civilia  et  ailieaj 
quse  in  eermone  et  opinione  positiB  sunt,  rectissimS  adhibeatur  j 
naturae  tamen  aubtilitatem  longo  iutervallo  uou  attingit,  et 
prensando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius  stabiliendos  et 
quasi  figendosj  quam  ad  viam  veritati  aperiendam  valuit" 

*^  They/'  says  he,  "  who  attributed  so  much  to  logic,  perceived 
very  well  and  tmly  that  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  the  under- 
atandiug  to  itself  without  the  guard  of  any  rules.  But  the 
remedy  i^eached  not  the  evil,  but  became  a  part  of  it,  for  the 
logic  which  took  place,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil 
affairs  and  the  arta,  which  consisted  in  talk  and  opinion,  yet 
comes  very  tar  short  of  subtlety  m  the  real  performances  of 
natm« ;  and,  catching  at  what  it  cannot  reach,  has  served  to 
confii-m  and  establish  errora,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to 
trutk"  And  therefore  a  little  after  he  saya,  *'  That  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  a  better  and  perfecter  use  and  employ- 

*  Though  it  had  grown  faehioiLable  m  Looke'a  j^ge  to  attack  tli,©  an- 
cient syBtoms  of  logic,  it  will  not,  I  unagiuei  be  euppoaed  tliat  the  phUo- 
flophei:  Mmeelf  Intonded  to  unduryalue  the  (icience,  though  he  pointa  out 
the  imperfections  and  ab«ee»  of  it.  However^  he  appears  in  some  casee 
to  have  cotifoutided  the  oleaT;,  sj^Btematie  reasomngB  of  the  ancients  with 
the  subtleties  previ^lent  among  the  achoohnen,  and  to  bare  valued  even 
the  latter  at  much  lees  than  they  were  wnrtk 
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ment  of  the  mind  and  understanding  should  be  introduoed." 
"Neoessarib  reqniritur  nt  melior  et  perfectior  mentis  et  intel- 
letMa  humani  usus  et  adoperatio  introducatur." 

2.  Farts. — ^There  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  nn* 
derstandings,  and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a 
difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  that  art  and 
industry  woidd  never  be  able  to  master,  and  their  very  natures 
fieem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men 
easily  attain  unto.*  Amongst  menTof  equal  education  there 
is  great  inequality  of  parts.  And  the  woods  of  America,  as 
wdU  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities 
in  the  same  kind.  Though  this  be  so,  yet  I  imagine  most 
tnen  come  very  short  of  what  they  might  attain  unto,  in  their 
several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings.t  A  few 
rules  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who 
pretend  to  the  highest  improvement,  whereas  I  think  there 
are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  understanding  capable 
of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected. 
And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  many 
&ults  in  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  iJiis  &culty  of  the 
mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  shall 
lake  notice  of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  {»x)per  remedies  for, 
in  the  following  discoume. 

3.  Reasomng. — Besides  the  want  of  defcermined  ideas,  and 
of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order 
intermediate  ideas,  there  are  three  miscarriages  that  men  axe 

*  This  view  of  hiunan  nature  being  that  which  oommon  sense  and  ex- 

Sirience  suggest,  has  been  that  of  most  philosophers  from  the  days  of 
omer  untU  now.  But  Helvetius,  who  desired  rather  to  advance  a  new 
and  startling  theory  than  to  establish  truth,  contends  for  the  absolute 
equality  of  natural  powers  amonff  men,  and  derives  all  the  differences 
observable  in  them  xrom  the  accidents  of  their  education.  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis  he  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  brings  forward  many 
valuable  and  iitUe-lmown  &ct8,  serving  at  least  to  show  that  discipline 
and  instruction,  though  incapable  of  imparting  intellect,  create^  never- 
theless, most  of  those  distinctions  existing  among  mankind.  So  far, 
liowever,  he  had,  as  the  reader  will  perceive^  been  anticipated  by  Loc^e^ 
and  indeed  long  before  him,  by  Quinctilian. 

t  A  French  writer  has  p^  this  thought  in  a  more  epigrammatic  form : 
^<I1  n'y  a  personne  pent  6tre  qui  a  fait  tout  oe  qu'il  pouvait."  Yet  Ten- 
nemann  observes  that  ''Socrates  formed  the  design  of  carrying  human 
nature  in  wisdom  and  virtue  as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  he  carried  it.*' 
But  if  this  was  so  in  one  case,  the  experiment  has  seldom  been  repeated. 
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guilty  of,  in  referenda  to  their  reason,  whorebj  this  faculty  is 
hindered  in  tkem  from  thAt  service  it  might  do  and  was  de- 
aigued  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  dls* 
Gouraea  of  mankind  will  £nd  their  defects  in  this  kind  Teiy 
frequent  and  very  observable. 

L  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and 
think  according  to  the  example  of  otherSj  whether  parents, 
neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are  pleased  to  make 
choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  them- 
Belves  the  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for 
themselves* 

2,  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of 
reason^  and  being  resolved  that  ghaU  govern  their  actions  and 
arguments,  neither  use  their  OTm^  nor  hearken  to  other 
people*8  reason,  anj  ftirther  than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest, 
or  party ;  and  theac  one  may  observe  commonly  content  them- 
selves with  words  which  have  no  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though 
in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  sji  unbiassed  indiffer- 
ency  to,  they  want  not  abiHtief^  to  talk  and  hear  reasonj  whei« 
they  have  no  secret  inclination  that  hinders  them  irom  being 
tractable  to  it. 

3,  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  fol- 
low reason,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which  one  may  c^l 
large,  soimd,  roundabout  sensej  have  not  a  Ml  view  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it. 
We  are  all  shortaightodj  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a 
matter;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connex* 
ion  witii  it.t  From  this  defect  I  think  no  man  ia  fiee.  We 
see  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is 

•  The  poet  Hesiod  has  somewliere  divided  men  mto  three  daaaea,  dis* 
Idnguiflhed  from  each  other  by  the  quftiitiea  of  the  miderstanding :  the 
fint  he  sajB  confiiets  of  tboee  who  are  able  to  diacDyer  1»*iiUi  for  theizi' 
«etTefl ;  the  second,  of  Ruch  m  though  they  csumot  m»ke  the  dlecovery 
by  their  own  Htrengih,  are  yet  willing  to  reoeiTc  the  truth  disclosed  to 
them  by  others ;  but  the  third  cIobBj  who  caii  neither  diacover  it  tbem- 
ee^Tes  nor  wiJJ  receive  it  when  disco vered  by  others,  he  oTerwhelnia  with 
soom  SB  the  dregs  of  the  species,  Plato  hkowise,  in  hla  Repuhlie,  makes 
»  similar  divisbn  of  mankind^  but  with  a  view  to  politics,  confemiag  on 
tiie  first  the  right  to  rule,  on  the  seootid  the  privilege  of  bearing  ftrms, 
while  to  the  third  he  only  gmnta  the  hard  lot  of  toiMng  for  the  former 
two.  Siciukr  notiouB,  more  literally  interpreted,  led  in  India  to  the 
system  of  castes, 

^^For  now  we  see  through  a  ghae  daridy^  but  then  faoe  to  ^ice." 
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no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial  views. 
.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts, 
how  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as 
oome  short  of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration; 
for  since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  generally  have  different 
prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to  our  different,  as  I 
may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have 
notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him,  and  which  his 
reasaa  would  m^ke  use  of  if  they  came  into  his  mind.  The 
faculty  of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those  who  trust  to 
it;  its  consequences,  from  what  it  builds  on,  are  evident  and 
certain;  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only,  misleads  us 
in  is,  that  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  a  part;  some- 
thing is  left  out,  which  should  go  into  the  reckoning,  to  make 
it  just  and  exact.  Here  we  maj  imagine  a  vast  and  almost 
infinite  advantage  that  angels  and  separate  spirits  may  have 
over  us,  who  in  their  several  degrees  of  elevation  above  us 
may  be  endowed  with  more  comprehensive  &u;ulties ;  and  some 
of  them  perhaps,  having  perfleict  and  exact  views  of  all  finite 
beings  that  come  imder  their  consideration,  can,  as  it  were,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together  all  their  scattered 
and  almost  boundless  relations.  A  mind  so  furnished,  what 
reason  has  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  certainty  of  its  conclusions !  * 

*  The  germs  of  this  opinion,  which  is  purely  Platonic,  may  be  found 
developed  to  a  certain  point  in  several  parts  of  the  Paradise  I^iost.  Phi- 
losophical in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  it  unquestionably  is,  for 
though  incapable  of  proofs  it  flows  ahnost  necessarily  from  the  noblest 
theory  of  the  imiverse,  and  view  of  the  works  of  Grod.  The  readers  of 
Milton,  who  reflect  on  what  they  read,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  wonder 
at  his  conception  of  those  superior  intelligences  which,  encircling  the 
throne  of  the  Divinity,  are  more  deeply  impregnated  by  his  power,  more 
brilliantly  illuminatea  by  the  brightness  of  his  wisdom.  lUphael,  dis- 
coursing with  Adam,  lifts  up  for  a  moment  a  part  of  the  curtain  which 
conceals  from  us  the  angelic  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  that 
the  principle  of  life  and  the  power  of  intellect  develop  themselves  more 
and  more  in  an  ascending  scale,  from  the  humblest  organized  sentient 
being  to  the  highest  spiritual  order  of  creation.  Though  there  is  here  no 
space  to  accumulate  all  the  passages  in  which  allusions  to  this  hypothesis 
are  found,  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the 
following  most  magnificent  fragment  of  philosophy : — 

" One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
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In  this  we  may  see  the  reaflon  why  some  mem  of  study  and 
thought,  that  reason  right  and  are  loTers  of  truths  do  make 
no  great  advances  m  their  discoverieB  of  it  Error  and  truth 
are  nncerfcaiiily  hlendetl  in  their  minds*  their  decisions  are 
lame  and  defective,  and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their 
judgments ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  they  converse  hut  with  one 
sort  of  men,  they  read  but  one  sort  of  hooks,  they  will  not 
cjome  in  the  hearing  hut  of  one  sort  of  notions ;  the  truth  is,  they 
canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  Intellectual 
worldy  where  tight  ahines,  and  as  they  conclude^  day  blesses 
them;  hut  the  rest  of  that  vast  erpanamn  they  give  up  to 
night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  They  have 
a  pretty  traffic  with  known  correspondents,  in  some  little 
creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and  are  dexter- 
ous managers  enough  of  the  waxx^  and  products  of  that  corner 
with  which  they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out 
into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  to  survey  the  riches  that 
nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with,  no  leas  genuine,  no  less 
solid,  no  less  useful  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot,  in  the 
admired  plenty  and  sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which 
to  them  contains  whatsoever  ia  good  in  the  universe.*    Those 

If  Dot  depraved  from  good,  create  aU 
Buch  to  perfection^  one  firat  matter  all,      ■ 
Indncd  witli  Tarioua  forma,  TariouB  degrees 
Of  ffubstance,  and  in  ihings  that  Hve^  of  life ; 
But  more  refined,  more  Bpiiituoua,  &ntl  pure» 
Aa  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tenrlmg 
"Each  in  thelz-  aeveral  active  apheres  as^ign^ 
T^l  body  np  to  spirit  work,  in  bouTids 
FliDpottloned  to  eacli  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Spnsgs  lighier  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  iJie  leavi^ 
More  ftli7r  kst  the  bright  fxin.'iummate  flower 
SpiritB  odoroma  hrt&atJieB :   flowers  and  their  fruit 
Man's  nouriahmenii  hj  graduated  seals  sublliiied 
To  vital  spirits  ftspire,  to  animaij 
To  intelleetualt  give  both  life  and  aonfle. 
Fancy  &»d  m^deretanding^  whence  the  soul 
Eeason  recei^^es,  and  reaeon  is  her  being, 
DiseuTflive,  or  intuitive ;  diflcourtie 
Ib  oft^at  yours,  the  latter  mnet  is  oura, 
Differing  but  in  degree,  of  kind  the  same." 
The  use  which  Pope  made  of  thia  notion  ia  well  known,  aod  it  will 

therefore  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  it. 

*  In  the  above  remarks  ia  contained  the  whole  phUoaophy  of  sectari- 

anism,  whether  in  religion  or  the  higher  parta  of  karaing.     Conld  men 
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who  live  thus  mewed  up  wiiihin  their  own  contracted  terri- 
tories, and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  that 
chance,  conceit,  or  laziness  has  set  to  their  inquiries,  but  live 
separate  from  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments  of  the 
rest  of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Marian  iskuids,  who,  being  separated  by  a  large 
tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with  the  habitable  parts  of 
the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world.* 
And  though  the  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongst 
them  had  never  reached  so  &r  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the 
Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  their  voyages  from  Aoa- 
puloo  to  Manilla,  brought  it  amongst  them;  yet,  in  the  want 
and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves, even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  amongst 

divest  themselves  of  the  narrowness  of  mind  here  described,  a  more 
liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  philosophizing  might  be  introduced,  capable 
of  overcoming  not  only  the  prejudices  of  sect,  but  also  those  of  nation 
and  race,  more  difficult  still  to  extirpate.  By  these  latter  chiefly,  the 
progress  of  Locke's  philosophy  has  been  obstructed  on  the  continenl^  if 
not  within  the  limits  of  our  own  island ;  for  perhaps  we  may  without 
injustice  supect  certain  Scotch  metaphysicians  of  being  actuated  by  some 
such  feelings  in  their  treatment  of  his  system. 

*  We  have  here  one  example,  and  many  others  will  hereafter  occur,  of 
the  advantages  which  the  plulosopher  derived  from  his  familiarity  with 
books  of  voyages  and  travds.  He  read  with  method,  but  confined  his 
reading  to  no  particular  department  of  literature ;  though  among  his  fa- 
vourite works  were  those  which  paint  the  manners  of  nations  savage  or 
but  slightly  civilized.  By  these  means  he  had  penetrated  into  the  causes 
which  unpiel  man  from  one  state  of  society  into  another ;  I  mean  the  prox- 
imate causes,  for  the  remote  original  cause  lies  as  far  beyond  the  range 
of  human  contemplation,  as  that  which  impels  the  individual  from  infancy 
to  boyhood,  from  youth  to  age.  In  the  above  passage  Locke  alludes  to 
an  anecdote  often  repeated,  viz.,  that  the  natives  of  the  Marian  islands 
when  first  they  saw  fire,  supposed  it  to  be  some  new  kind  of  animal,  and 
approached  to  stroke  it  with  their  hands.  When  the  flames  burnt  their 
fingers  they  started  back,  and  exclaimed  that  the  creature  had  bitten 
them.  The  natives  of  the  Andaman  islands,  almost  within  sight  of  our 
Indian  possessions  in  the  Bay  of  BengaJ,  were  imtil  very  lately  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire.  See  a  very  curious  account  of  them  in  Uie  Asiatic 
Besearches,  voL  iv.  p.  401  et  seq.  The  natives  of  Norway,  though  from 
time  immemorial  familiar  with  tiie  use  of  fire,  in  one  instance  we  are  told 
imagined  that  it  grew  on  trees.  ''The  poor  Norwegian,"  says  Bishop 
Patrick,  "whom  stories  tell  o^  was  afraid  to  touch  roses  when  he  first 
saw  them,  for  fear  they  should  bum  his  fingers.  He  much  wondered  to 
see  that  trees  (as  he  thought)  should  put  forth  flames  and  blossoms  of  fire ;: 
before  which  he  held  up  his  hand  to  warm  himself  not  daring  to  approach. 
any  nearer."     (Advice  to  a  Friend,  p.  58.) 
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them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations,  aboimdiiig  in  8cience% 
iirta,  and  conveniences  of  life,  of  wbicli  they  knew  nothing ; 
they  looked  upon  themselves,  I  say,  ae  the  happiest  and  wisest 
people  of  the  universe.  But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  think, 
will  imagine  them  deep  naturahsta  or  solid  metaphyaiciajis; 
nobody  will  deem  the  quickeat-aighted  amongst  them  to 
have  very  enlarged  views  in  ethics  or  politics;  nor  can  any 
on£  allow  the  most  capable  amongst  them  bo  he  advanced  ^ 
fkr  in  his  understanding  as  to  have  any  other  knowled^  hut 
of  tthe  few  little  things  of  hif^  and  the  neighhouruig  islands 
within  his  commerce-  but  lar  enough  from  that  eompre- 
h^iiive  enlargement  of  mind  which  adorns  a  soul  devoted  to 
truthj  aBsisted  with  letters,  and  a  Iree  geuera.tion  of  the 
several  viewB  and  sentiments  of  thiokiug  men  of  all  Bides. 
Let  not  men,  thei^efore,  that  would  have  a  sight  of  what  every 
one  pretends  to  be  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of,  truth  in  its  full 
extent,  uan"ow  and  bHnd  their  own  prospeet.  Let  not  men 
think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the  sciences  that  they  study,  or 
books  that  they  read-  To  prejudge  other  men  s  notions,  be- 
fore we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not  to  show  their  darkness, 
hut  to  put  out  our  own  eyes.  "  Try  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  h  good,"  is  a  divine  rul%  comiag  from  the  Father  of 
light  and  truth,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  what  other  way  men 
can  come  at  truth,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  dig  and 
search  for  it  as  for  gold  and  hid  treasure ;  but  he  that  does  so 
must  have  much  earth  and  rubbish  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal ;  sand  and  pebbles  and  dross  usually  lie  blended  with 
it,  but  the  gold  is  nevertheless  gold,  and  wiU  enrich  the  man 
that  employs  his  pains  to  seek  and  separate  it*  Neither  is 
there  any  danger  he  should  be  deceived  by  the  mixture* 
Every  man  carries  about  bim  a  touchstone,  if  he  will  make 
use  of  it,  to  diatingnish  substantial  gold  from  superficial  glit- 
teringsj  tnith  from  appearances.  And,  indeed,  the  use  and 
benefit  of  this  touch^bone,  which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled 
and  lost  only  by  assuming  prejudicertj  overweening  presump^ 
tion,  and  narrowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  exercising  it  in 
the  fiill  extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which,  weakens 
and  extinguishes  this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it  and  see 
whether  it  be  not  so.  The  day-labourer  in  a  country  village 
hafl  commonly  but  a  small  pittance  of  knowledge,  because 
his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  to  the  narrow  bounds 
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of  a  poor  conversation  and  employment ;  the  low  meclianic  of 
a  country  town  does  somewhat  outdo  him:  porters  and 
cobblers  of  great  cities  surpass  them.  A  country  gentleman 
who,  leaving  Latin  and  learning  in  the  university,  removes 
thence  to  his  mansionhouse,  and  associates  with  neighbours  of 
the  same  strain,  who  relish  nothing  but  hunting  and  a  bottle : 
with  those  alone  he  spends  his  time,  with  those  alone  he  con- 
verses, and  can  away  with  no  company  whose  discourse  goes 
beyond  what  claret  and  dissoluteness  inspire.*  Such  a  pa- 
triot, formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improvement,  cannot  &dl, 
as  we  see,  to  give  notable  decisions  upon  the  bench  at  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  eminent  proo&  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when 
the  strength  of  his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a 
more  conspicuous  station.  To  such  a  one,  truly,  an  ordinary 
coffee-house  gleaner  of  the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman,  and  as 
much  superior  to  as  a  man  conversant  about  Whitehall  and 
the  court  is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  To  carry  this  a  little 
further:  here  is  one  muffled  up  in  the  zeal  and  infallibility  of 
his  own  sect,  and  will  not  touch  a  book  or  enter  into  debate 
with  a  person  that  will  question  any  of  those  things  which 
to  him  are  sacred.  Another  surveys  our  differences  in  religion 
with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifference,  and  so  finds,  probably, 
that  none  of  them  are  in  everything  unexceptionabla  These 
divisions  and  systems  were  made  by  men,  and  carry  the  mark 
of  fallible  on  them;  and  in  those  whom  he  differs  from,  and 
till  he  opened  his  eyes  had  a  general  prejudice  against,  he 
meets  with  more  to  be  said  for  a  great  many  things  than 
before  he  was  aware  of,  or  could  bave  imagined.  \^^ch  of 
these  two  now  is  most  likely  to  judge  right  in  our  religious 
controversies,  and  to  be  most  stored  with  truth,  the  mark  all 
pretend  to  aim  atl  All  these  men  that  I  have  instanced  in^ 
thus  unequally  frirnished  with  truth  and  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, I  suppose,  of  equal  natural  parts;  all  the  odds  between 
them  has  been  the  different  scope  that  has  been  given  to 
their  understandings  to  range  in,  for  the  gathering  up  of 
information  and  furnishing  their  heads  with  ideas  and  notions 

*  Owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  effect  of  Locke's  own  works,  this  repul- 
give  picture  of  country  gentlemen  is  no  longer  correct^  at  least  to  the 
<8ame  extent  as  formerly.  Education  is  now  finding  its  way  among  all 
'classes  of  the  community,  high  and  low ;  though  the  arts  and  sciences 
most  popularly  studied,  are  not  precisely  those  which  a  philosopher 
would  approve. 
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and  obseryationSj  whereon  to  emploj  tlieir  mud  and  form 
tlieir  iinderataD dings.* 

It  wiQ  possibly  be  objected,  "  who  is  snf&eient  for  all 
thist"  I  answei'jf  more  than  can  be  iiu&giued,  E^ety  one 
knows  "what  \ue  proper  buisineas  ia,  and  what,  according  to 
tibe  character  he  makes  of  himself^  the  world  may  justly 
expect  of  him;  and  to  answer  that,  he  will  find  he  will  have 
time  and  opportnnity  enough  to  fiirnish  himself,  if  he  will 
not  deprive  himself  by  a  narrowness  of  spirit  of  those  helps 
that  are  at  hand.  I  do  not  say,  to  bo  a  good  geographer, 
that  a  man.  should  visit  every  moimtain^  river,  promontoryj 
and  creek  upon  the  face  of  the  earthj  view  the  buildings 
and  survey  tiie  laud  everywhere,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make 
a  purchase ;  but  yet  eveiy  one  must  allow  that  he  shall 
know  a  country  better  that  makes  often  sallies  into  it  and 
traverseg  np  and  down,  than  he  that  lite  a  mOl-horse  goes 
stiU  round  in  the  same  track,  or  keeps  within  the  nan"ow 
bounds  of  a  field  or  two  that  delight  him.  He  that  will  in- 
quire out  the  best  hooks  in  every  science^  and  inform  himself 
of  the  most  material  authors  of  the  several  sects  of  philo- 
sophy and  religioiij  will  not  find  it  sji  infinite  woit  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  concerning  the  most 
weighty  and  comprehensive  subjects- f    Let  him  exercis©  the 

•  It  shoiild  here  be  observed  that  Locke' h  conception  of  education  dif- 
fered  very  materially  from  that  which  gonerally  prevaiU,  He  understood 
hj  it  rather  the  traiimig  and  diaciplining  of  the  mind  into  good  habits, 
th&D  the  mere  tradition  of  knowledge ;  on  which  point  he  agreed  entirely 
with  the  andents. 

t  To  aid  the  readerin  the  accompUflhment  of  what  he  here  recoinmendH, 
Locke  haa  himHclf  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  works  a  gentleman  should 
Btudy,  which  though  imperfect  oven  with  reference  to  his  own  time%  and 
now  of  necessity  much  more  bo,  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Lord  Bwxtn  has  likewise  condescended  to  direct  the  atxidenta  of  pMloBO- 
phy  and  politics  in  theri*  reading,  and  eDumeratea  many  "Helps  to  the 
Intellectual  Powora/'  The  works  he  recommends  are  not  now  likely  to 
be  read,  for  which  r^'won  I  do  not  name  them ;  but  hia  description  of 
the  man  who  profits  moflt  by  &tudy,  1  ahall  introduce.  * '  Certain  it  i^ 
whether  it  be  belLeve<l  or  not,  that  aa  the  moat  excellent  of  metals,  gold, 
ta  of  all  othem  the  most  pliant  and  most  enduring  to  be  wrought^  ao  of 
all  living  ai^d  breathing  substances,  the  pcrfoctoat  man  ia  ihs  moat  au^' 
oeptible  of  help,  impraven>ent»  imptresaton,  and  alteration ;  and  not  only 
m  his  body,  hut  in  hia  mind  and  spirit ;  and  there  again,  not  only  in  his 
appetite  and  affection,  hut  in  hla  wit  and  reaaon."  (Works,  vol.  v*  p. 
339  t>t  fleq.)  But  on  the  subject  of  thLa  aoctioi),  Milton^s  "Tractate  on 
Bdaoation"  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  guid«  to  which  we  could  refer, 
VOL.   L  D 
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freedom  of  hu  reason  and  Tmderstandiiig  in  sach  a  latitade  bb 
this,  and  his  mind  will  be  strengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged, 
his  Acuities  improved;  And  the  light  which  the  remote  and 
scattered  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  (me  another  will  so  assist* 
his  judgnient;  that  he  will  seldom  be  widely  out,  or  miss  giv- 
ing proof  of  a  dear  head  and  a  comprehensive  knowle^e. 
At  least,  this  is  the  only  way  I  Imow  to  give  the  understand- 
ing its  due  improvement  to  the  full  extent  of  its  d^Muaty, 
and  to  distinguish  the  two  most  tiifferent  things  I  know  uk 
the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a  man  of  reason.  Only,  he 
that  would  thu6  give  the  mind  its  flight,  and  send  abroad  his 
inquiries  into  aU  parts  after  truth,  must  be  sure  to  settle  ia 
his  head  determined  ideas  of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts 
about,  and  never  fail  to  judge  himself,  and  judge  imbiassedly, 
of  all  that  he  receives  ik»m  others,  eiither  in  their  writings- or 
discourses.  Eeverence  or  prejudice  must  not  be  suffered  to 
give  beauty  or  deformity  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

4.  0/  FraoUce  and  Habits. — We  are  bom  with  &cultieB 
and  powers  capable  ahnost  of  anything,  such  at  least  as 
would  cany  us  further  than  can  easily  be  imagined:  but  it 
is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability 
and  skill  in  anything,  and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middle^ed  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought  to 
the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman^  though  his  body  be 
as  well-proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his  natural 
parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master 
and  the  fingers  of  a  musician  &11  as  it  were  naturally,  with- 
out thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour 
to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not  used  to  them,  and 
it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain  but 
some  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible  and  astonish- 
ing actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their 
bodies  to !  Not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts 
are  as  wonderful;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world  takes 
notice  of  for  such,  becanse  on  that  very  account  they  give 
money  to  see  them.     All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the 

the  noblest  grounds  of  literary  taste  and  knowledge  being  there  pointed 
out^  and  enlarged  upon  in  a  manner  nowhere  else  equaSed.  Another 
work  worthy  of  praise  is  the  Abb^  Fleury's  "Choix  des  Etudes,"  which 
Gibbon  had  the  candour  to  commend,  and  the  wisdom  to  study. 
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reach  and  almost  conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are 
Bothing  but  the  mere  eflfects  of  use  and  industry  in  men  whose 
bodiea  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  firom  tho^  of  the 
atna^ied  lookera-on,* 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  i^  in.  the  mind :  ptaHice  makes 
it  what  it  hi  and  most  even  of  those  exeellenciei  which  am 
looked  on  as  natural  endowments^  will  be  found,  when  exam- 
ined into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise^  and  to 
be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  aetions.t  Some  men 
are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery;  others  for  apologues 
and  apposite  divei-iieg  stories*  This  is  apt  to  he  taken  for 
the  eflTect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather  because  it  is  not 
got  by  rnlea,  and  those  who  excsel  in  either  of  them  never 
purposely  set  themselves  to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be 
learnt-l     But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  £jmt  some  lucky  hit,  which 

*  And  yet  tbey  who  witneaa  the  perfonpaiioea  of  the  Indiaa  jugglerB^ 
or  believe  vhat  others  rekte  of  thtaiij  will  Bcarcely  suppose  their  dexterity 
to  be  the  fiesult  of  mere  exercise.  For  Ibn  Batuca  saw  at  Delhi  one  of 
tins  fratemiity  bundle  his  body  up  into  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  ascend 
like  a  daik  Tapoor  into  the  air ;  a  feat  uot  likely  to  arise  out  of  eimpfe 
pracitice.  A^in,  honest  TaTemier  haa  a  stoiy^,  which  he  relates  with  the 
uteiost  nMveti,  calculated  to  couTey  a  lofty  idea  of  the  natural  philosophy 
of  jn^lerfi.  "  They  took  a  small  pioce  of  wood,  anii  having  planted  it  in 
tlie  cartli^  demanded  of  one  of  the  bystanders  what  fruit  they  should 
otmte  it  to  produce.  Tho  company  replied  that  they  wished  to  see  munr 
ffim.  One  of  the  jnggleiB  then  wrapped  himself  in  a  sheet,  and  crouched 
down  to  the  earth,  several  times  in  suceession.  Tavcruier,  whom  all  this 
diabJeiie  delighted  exceedingly,  ascended  to  the  window  of  an  upper 
cbsiinber  for  the  purpose  of  behold  iz^  more  distinctly  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  magician,  and  through  a  rent  in  the  sheet  sSiW  him  cut  Mm* 
aelf  under  the  arms  with  a  razor,  and  rub  the  piece  of  wood  with  his 
blood.  Every  time  he  rose  from  his  crouching  pnsture  the  hit  of  wood 
grew  visibly,  and  at  the  third  time  bmnchss  and  buds  spttbng  oat.  Tbs 
ti^ee^  which  had  now  attained  the  height  of  6ve  or  abc  feot,  was  next 
covered  with  leaves,  &Eid  then  with  flowers*  At  ilils  IrEStant  an  English 
cleiigymau  arrived^  the  perfonnanoe  taking  plaoe  at  the  huuse  of  one  of 
onr  countrymen,  and  perodving  in  whftt  prscticee  the  ju^lers  were  en- 
^igadf  eoinmanded  them  Instantly  to  desist,  threatening  uie  whole  of  the 
Buzope&na  present  with  exclusion  from  the  holy  oommunion  if  thfif^  pep- 
lilted  in  encouraging  the  diabohcal  arts  of  sorcereraj  and  magtoians." 
Out  traveller  waa  thiifl  prevented  from  beholding  the  crowning  nuiafle. 
(Lives  of  Celeb  rated  Travellers,  vol.  I  p,  183  et  eeq.) 

f  An  illustra-tion  of  this  point,  as  far  as  ^  body  iB  coraoemed,  oocura 
in  the  story  of  Eaharam  Gout,  in  the  Tain  of  lie  Bamauihftn^  wliero 
Shireen,  commencing  with  carrying  a  oolf  up  the  steps  of  a  tower,  ends 
by  being  able  to  carry  up  a  cow. 

t  Lawyers  ure  \2#iially  good  ra&mtewrij  (I  must  borrow  this  word  be- 
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took  with  somebody  and  gained  him  commendatioB^  encou- 
raged him  to  tij'  again,  inclined  his  thoughts  and  endeavours 
that  way,  tiQ  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  fiwsility  in  it,  without 
perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature  which 
was  much  more  the  effect  of  use  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny 
that  natural  disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it,  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  &r  without  use  and  exercise,  and  it 
is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection.*  Many  a  good  poetic 
vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  anything  for 
want  of  improvement.t  "We  see  the  ways  of  discourse  and 
reasoning  are  very  different^  even  concerning  the  same  matter, 
at  court  and  in  the  university.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Westminster-hall  to  the  Exchange  will  find  a  different  genius 
and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and  yet  one  cannot  think 
that  all  whose  lot  feU  in  the  city  were  bom  with  different  parts 
from  those  who  were  bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purpose  all  this  but  to  show  that  the  difference  so 
observable  in  men's  imderstandings  and  parts  does  not  arise  so 
much  frx)m  their  natural  Acuities  as  acquired  habits.  He 
woidd  be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine 

cause  our  language  has  no  equivalent,)  the  art  of  dressing  up  trifling 
naxratiYes  in  an  amusing  way  forming  part  of  their  legal  studies.  To 
this  Lord  Bacon  alludes  when  he  mentions  **  the  exercise  of  lawyers  in 
memory,  narratives,"  etc.  His  Lordship  is  well  known  to  have  made 
for  his  own  use  a  collection  of  choice  anecdotes  and  witty  sayings,  which 
have  since  been  published,  aonl  are  in  many  cases  well  worthy  of  notice. 
(Bohn's  edition,  p.  164.) 

*  The  greateisrt  ambition  of  a  wit  is  to  pass  for  an  improvisatore ;  but 
Swift,  lying  in  bed  Hdll  noon  to  invent  sprightly  sallies  for  the  remainder 
of  i^e  day,  was  a  type  of  the  whole  painstaking  race  of  jokers,  who  fa- 
tigue their  own  intellects  to  make  other  people  meiry,  and  are  generally 
observed  to  be  themselves  thoughtfnl,  if  not  sad,  except  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  are  uttering  their  jests. 

t  This  reflection  has  crept  into  Grey's  JSlegy^  and  is  therefore  fluuiliar 
to  most  readers; — 

''Perhap  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Bome  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 
Bimds  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  irwayedy 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  flie  living  lyre. 

Some  viUage  Hampden,  that  with  dauntleas  bveaat 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 
Some  €romweUy  guiltless  of  his  counti/s  blood." 
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dancer  out  of  a  coimtiy  hedger  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will 
not  h&ve  mueli  better  succeaa  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  nmn  reaaoii  well^  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has 
never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before  biTn  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic  or  oiatoiy*  Kobody 
is  made  anything  by  hearing  of  rules  or  laying  them  up  in 
bis  memory;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of  doing  without 
reflecting  on  the  mle^  and  you  may  aa  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  painter  or  musician  extempore,  by  a  lecture  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  coherent  thinkei* 
oar  a  strict  reaaoner  by  a  set  of  rules  ahowiiig  him  wherein 
right  reasoning  consists. 

Thia  being  so  that  defects  and  wieakneas  in  men's  undei^* 
standing,  as  well  as  other  faculties^  come  &om  want  of  a  right 
use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault  is  gene- 
rally mialaid  upon  natmre,  and  there  m  often  a  complaint  of 
want  of  parts  when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improve- 
ment of  them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous  and  sharp 
enough  in  making  a  bargain  who,  if  yon  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  rehgion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

5,  Ideas. — I  will  not  herej  in  what  relates  to  the  right  con- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  understanding,  repeat  again  the 
getting  clear  and  determined  idea^  and  the  employing  our 
thoughts  rather  about  them  than  about  sonnds  pnt  tor  them, 
nor  of  settling  the  signification  of  words  which  we  use  with 
Olirselves  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  with  others  in  discoursing 
about  it.  Those  hindrancea  of  our  understandings  in  the  pnr- 
snit  of  knowledge  1  have  sufficiently  enlarged  upon  in  another 
place,  so  that  nothing  more  needs  here  to  he  said  of  those 
matters. 

6.  Frindplu. —  There  is  another  fault  that  stops  or  mis-  * 
leads  men  in  their  knowledge  which  I  have  also  spoken  some- 
thing o^  but  yet  is  neceaaaiy  to  mention  here  again,  that  we 
Biay  examine  it  to  the  bottom  and  see  the  root  it  springs  from, 
and  that  is,  a  custom  of  taking  up  with  principlea  that  are 
not  self-evident,  and  very  often  not  so  much  as  true»  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  men  rest  their  opinions  upon  foundations 
that  have  no  more  certainty  and  solidity  than  the  propositions 
biiilt  on  them  and  embraced  for  their  sake.  Such  foundations 
are  these  and  the  Uke,  vi^:,,  the  foimders  or  leaders  of  my  party 
aie  good  men,  and  therefore  their  tenets  are  true;  it  is  the 
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opinion  of  a  sect  that  is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  false ;  it  hath 
been  long  received  in  the  worlds  therefore  it  is  true;  or^  it  is 
new,  and  therefore  &lse. 

lliese,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
measures  of  truth  and  ^Isehood,  the  generality  of  men  make 
the  standards  by  which  they  accustom  their  understanding  to 
judge.  And  thus,  they  falling  into  a  habit  of  determining 
of  truth  and  fidsehood  by  such  wrong  measures,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  should  embrace  error  for  certainty,  and  be  yery 
positive  in  things  they  have  no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to  the  least  reason,  but  when 
any  of  these  his  fidse  maxims  are  brought  to  the  test,  must 
acknowledge  them  to  be  fidlible,  and  such  as  he  will  not  allow 
in  those  that  differ  firom  him;  and  yet  after  he  is  convinced 
of  this  you  shall  see  him  go  on  in  ^e  use  of  them,  and  the 
very  next  occasion  that  offers  argue  again  upon  the  same 
grounds.*  Would  one  not  be  ready  to  think  that  men  are 
willing  to  impose  upon  themselves,  and  mislead  their  own 
understandings,  who  conduct  them  by  such  wrong  measures, 
even  after  they  see  they  cannot  be  relied  on?  But  yet  they 
will  not  appear  so  blamable  as  may  be  thought  at  ^tet  sight; 
for  I  think  theare  are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  earnest^ 
and  do  it  not  to  impose  on  themselves  or  oilers.  They  are 
persuaded  of  what  they  say,  and  think  there  is  weight  in  it, 
though  in  a  like  case  they  have  been  convinced  there  is  none; 
but  men  would  be  intolerable  to  themselves  and  contemptible 
to  others  if  they  should  eml»race  opinions  without  any  ground, 
and  hold  what  they  could  give  no  manner  of  reason  for.  True 
or  fidse,  solid  or  sandy,  the  mind  must  have  some  foundation 
to  rest  itself  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  plaoe^ 
it  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition  but  it  presaitly  hastens 
to  some  hypothesis  to  bottom  it  on ;  till  the&  it  is  unquiet  and 
unsettled.  So  much  do  our  own  v^y  tempers  dispose  us  to  a 
right  use  of  our  understandings  if  we  would  Ibllow,  as  we 
«hould,  the  inclinations  of  our  nature* 

In  soine  matters  of  concernment,  especially  those  of  re- 

*  Eveiy  person  must  have  observed  in  aigument  that  there  are  people 
who^  though  repeatedly  refuted,  yet  return  again  and  again  to  the  cha^ 
with  the  MlfiMine  weapons^  yerifying  the  philosophical  remark  of  Butler, 
that 

"  The  man  oonvmced  against  his  wiU 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  stilL'* 
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ligioa,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  "wavering  and 
uncertain^  thsy  must  embrace  and  profeas  some  tenets  or 
other  J  and  it  would  be  a  sbame^  n&y  a  contradiction  too 
heavy  for  any  one*3  mind  to  iie  constantly  under,  for  him  to 
pretend  eeriously  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  religion, 
and  jet  not  to  be  able  to  give  any  reason  of  hiB  behef,  or 
to  aay  anything  for  his  preference  of  this  to  any  other 
opinion ;  and  therefore  they  muat  make  nse  of  some  priu- 
ciplc3  or  other,  and  those  can  be  oo  other  than  such  bm  they 
have  and  caii  manage ;  and  to  say  they  are  not  in  earnest 
persuaded  by  themj  and  do  not  t^est  upon  those  they  make 
use  of,  is  contrary  to  experience^  and  to  allege  that  they  are 
not  misled,  when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  BOj  it  wiJl  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not  make 
use  of  sure  and  unquestionable  principles,  rather  than  rest 
on  BQch  grounds  B&  may  deceive  them,  and  will^  as  is  visible^ 
serve  to  support  error  as  well  as  truth  % 

To  this  I  answer,  the  reason  why  they  do  not  make  nse  of 
better  and  s^irer  principlea  is  because  they  cannot ;  but  this 
inability  pnjceeda  not  firom  want  of  natural  parts  (for  those 
few  whose  case  that  is  are  to  be  excused)  but  for  want  of 
a«e  and  exercise,*  Few  men  are  from  their  youth  accustomed 
to  strict  reasoningj  and  to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth, 
in  a  long  train  of  consequeneeSj  to  its  remote  principles,  and 
to  observe  its  connexion  ;  and  lie  that  by  frequent  practice 
liaa  not  been  used  to  this  employment  of  his  understanding, 
it  is  no  more  wonder  that  he  should  not,  when  he  is  grown 
into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he  should 
not  be  on  a  sudden  able  to  grave  or  design,  dajioe  on  the  ropes, 
or  write  a  good  hand,  who  has  nover  practised  either  of  them, 

Kay,  the  most  of  men  are  so  wholly  atrangers  to  this  that 
they  do  not  so  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it :  they  des* 
patch  the  ordioaiy  business  of  their  callings  by  rote,  as  we 
say,  aa  they  have  leamt  it,  and  if  at  any  time  they  misa  suo- 
[  they  impute  it  to  anything  rather  than  want  of  thought 


*  See  a  curious  diacussion  on  the  possibility^  of  sincerity  in  error,  in 
Arthur  CoUier's  letter  to  Mr.  Mistj  reprinted  in  Eenaon^s  Life  of  CoUier, 
2~  lOB  et  Heq.  Ho  rabtefl  *  conver^tion  he  had  formerly  hod  with 
BIslLop  Hoadly,  who  maistairted  the  ponaihilitj  of  men  hemg  Hiucere  in 
error,  while  he  bitnaelf  adopted  the  opposite  opmlon.  Locke  t&ki3s  p»rt 
with  Hoadly,  but  ATmiem  that  truth  lies  within  our  ra^li,  if  we  wOl  Atwn 
the  begimiin^  properly  m&  our  faculties  in  the  ee^itdi  aiter  it 
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or  skill,  that  they  conclude  (because  thej  know  no  better) 
they  have  in  perfection :  or  if  there  be  any  subject  that 
interest  or  &ncy  has  recommended  to  their  thoughts,  their 
reasoning  about  it  is  still  after  their  own  feishion ;  be  it  better 
or  worse,  it  serves  their  turns,  and  is  the  best  they  are  ac- 
quainted with,  and  therefore,  when  they  are  led  by  it  into 
mistakes  and  their  business  succeeds  accordingly,  they  impute 
it  to  any  cross  accident  or  default  of  others,  rather  than  to 
their  own  want  of  understanding ;  that  is  what  nobody  di^ 
covers  or  complains  of  in  himself*  Whatsoever  made  his 
business  to  miscarry,  it  was  not  want  of  right  thought  and 
judgment  in  himself :  he  sees  no  such  defect  in  himself,  but 
is  satisfied  that  he  carries  on  his  designs  well  enough  by  his 
own  reasoning,  or  at  least  shotdd  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  his  power.  Thus,  being  content 
with  this  short  and  very  imperfect  use  of  his  imderstanding, 
he  never  troubles  himself  to  seek  out  methods  of  improving 
his  mind,  and  lives  all  his  life  without  any  notion  of  close 
reasoning  in  a  continued  connexion  of  a  long  train  of  con- 
sequences from  sure  foundations,  such  as  is  requisite  for  the 
making  out  and  clearing  most  of  the  speculative  truths  most 
men  own  to  believe  and  are  most  concerned  in.  Not  to 
mention  here  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insist  on  by  and 
by  more  fully,  viz.,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  one  series  of 
consequences  will  serve  the  turn,  but  many  different  and 
opposite  deductions  must  be  examined  and  laid  together 
before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point 
in  question.  What  then  can  be  expected  from  men  that 
neither  see  the  want  of  any  such  kind  of  reasoning  as  this; 
nor,  if  they  do,  know  how  to  set  about  it,  or  could  perform 
it  ?  You  may  as  well  set  a  countryman,  who  scarce  knows 
the  figures  and  never  cast  up  a  sum  of  three  particulars,  to 
state  a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the  true  balance 
of  it. 

What  then  should  be  done  in  the  case  1  I  answer,  we 
should  always  remember  what  I  said  above,  that  the  faculties 
of  our  souls  are  improved  and  made  iisefiil  to  us  just  after 
the  same  manner  as  our  bodies  are.  Would  you  have  a  man 
write  or  paint,  dance  or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other 

*  «  Tout  le  monde  se  plaint  de  sa  m^oire^  et  personne  ne  se  plaint 
de Bon  jugement"^-JRochefoucauUt  B^f,  113.  ' 
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mttnual  operation  dextarouslj'  and  with  ease;  let  Iiim  h&YQ 
ever  so  much  Tigour  and  actiTitjj  suppleness  and  addresa 
natnrallj,  yet  nobody  expects  tliis  &Dm  Kim  nnlesa  he  hjaa 
been  used  to  itj  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in  faahion- 
ing  and  fonmng  his  hand  or  outward  parts  to  these  motiona. 
JuHit  so  it  ia  in  the  mind ;  would  you  have  a  man  reason  well^ 
jou  must  uge  kun  to  it  betimes,  exercise  his  miiid  in  ohserv-^ 
ing  the  connexion  of  ideas  and  following  them  in  train. 
Kothing  does  this  better  than  mathematics,  which  therefore 
I  think  should  he  tauglft  aU  those  who  have  the  time  and 
opportonity,  not  so  much  to  make  them  mathematiciaiiB  as  to 
make  them  reasonable  crBatures ;  for  though  we  all  call  oui> 
B€lves  so  because  we  are  bom  to  it  if  we  please,  yet  we  may 
truly  say,  nature  gives  us  but  the  seeds  of  it;  we  are  born 
to  be,  if  we  please,  rational  creatures,  but  it  is  use  and  exer- 
cise only  that  makes  us  so,  and  we  are  indeed  so  no  farther 
than  indu^iy  ajid  application  has  carried  mh.*  And  there- 
fore, ill  ways  of  reasoning  which  men  have  not  been  used 
to,  he  that  wiH  observe  the  conclusions  they  take  up  must  be 
satisfied  they  are  not  aU  rationaL 

This  has  been  the  leaaa  taken  notice  of  because  every  one 
in  his  private  affairs  uses  some  sort  of  reasoning  or  other 
enough  to  denominate  him  reasonable*  But  the  miatidte  1% 
that  he  that  is  found  reasonable  in  one  thing  is  concluded  to 
be  so  in  all,  and  to  think  or  to  say  otherwise  is  thought  bo 
unjust  an  affixjut  and  so  aenseleas  a  censure  that  nobody  ven- 
ttireg  to  do  it  It  looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.  It  is  truei,  that  he  that  reasons 
weU  in  any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable  of 
reasoning  weU  in  others,  and  to  the  same  degree  of  strength 

*  The  philosopher  in  this  passage  seems  to  stttribute  too  mueh  to  nee 
and  exercLBe,  though  tipon  tie  wbole  Ilo  acknowledges  with  Quinctilian, 
that  a  man  deficient  by  nature  in  inteUcctti«il  powera  will  in  vain  hope  to 
Bupply  th^  deficieiicy  by  labour*  * '  lUud  tamen  in  primis  testandum  est*" 
BSiyB  the  Roman  rhetorician,  *  ^  nihil  prsecepta  &tque  artas  yalem^  msi  ad^ 
jnrante  rmtura*  Quapropter  ei  cm  deerit  tngemum,  non  magia.  hao 
BCtipta  aunt,  quam  de  agrorum  cultu  sterilibuB  terriA  Stuit  et  alia  in- 
genita  qucEdam  adjmnenta,  vox^  l^tus  patieiis  labom,  valetudo,  confltan- 
tia^  decor:  qam  ai  modica  obligeruat,  pocsunt*  rations  ampUarir  sed 
Doiu^unquam  ita  dedtJiit,  ut  botia  etiAm  Ingenii  Ktudiique  aorrumpani: 
mciit  et  b£Bc  ipsa  sine  ductore  peritOf  studio  pertinaci,  BOiibeadis  \%\(<€S^^ 
dieendi  multa  et  ixtutiniuj  eaercitafione,  per  &q  mini  -prowxaV"     "sVoifiw 
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find  clearness,  and  possibly  nLUcb  greater,  had  his  understand- 
ing been  so  employed.  But  it  is  as  true  that  he  who  can  reason 
l^dl  to-day  about  one  sort  of  mattery  cannot  at  all  reason  to- 
day about  others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may.  But 
wherever  a  man's  rational  fiumky  &0s  him,  and  will  not  serve 
him  to  reason,  there  we  cannot  say  he  is  rational,  how  capable 
soever  he  may  be  by  time  and  exercise  to  become  so. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education  who  have  never 
devated  their  thoughts  above  the  roade  and  the  plough,  nor 
looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drapery  of  a  day-labourer. 
Take  the  thoughts  of  sudi  an  one  used  for  many  yeans  to  one 
track,  out  of  that  narrow  compass  he  has  heea  all  his  life 
confined  to,  you  will  find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning 
than  almost  a  perfect  naturaL  Some  one  or  two  rules  on  which 
their  conclusions  immediately  depend,  you  will  find  in  most 
ikien  have  governed  all  their  thoughts;  these,  true  or  false, 
have  been  the  maYims  they  have  been  guided  by:  take  these 
firom  them  and  they  are  perfectly  at  a  loss,  their  compass  and 
pole-star  then  are  gone,  and  theur  understanding  is  perfectly 
at  a  nonplus;  and  therefore  they  either  immediately  return 
to  their  old  maxims  again,  as  the  foundations  to  all  truth  to 
them,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  to  show  their  weak- 
ness, or  if  they  give  tibem  up  to  their  reasons,  they  with  them 
give  up  all  truth  and  further  inquiry,  and  itduk  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  certainty.*  For  if  you  would  enlarge  their 
thoughts  and  setde  them  upon  more  remote  and  surer 
principles,  they  either  cannot  easily  apprehend  them,  or, 
they  can,  know  not  what  use  to  nu^e  of  them,  for  long  de- 
ductions firom  remote  principles  are  what  they  have  not  been 
used  to  and  cannot  manage^ 

What,  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved  or  enlarged 

*  The  caiue  is  here  eoqplflined,  why  in  timeB  aboimdisg  with  sdolisti^ 
iprhen  a  small  share  of  knowledge  is  possessed  by  many,  and  profoimd 
philosophy  by  few,  rash  and  shadow  sceptics  spring  np  in  great  nnmbera. 

"Here  soan^  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  laigely  sobers  us  again." 

80  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Atheism :  **A  little  |Mosophy  in- 
dineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  bnt  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's 
minds  about  to  religion;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second 
causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  further;  bat 
when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  Proyidence  and  Deily."    (£k)hn's  edition,  p.  46.) 
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ill  tlietr  underatandings?  I  s&j  not  so,  bat  this  I  tidnk  I  maj 
Baj,  tlmt  it  will  not  be  done  witbout  induBtry  and  application, 
whicfa  will  require  more  time  and  pains  tbaii  grown  men,  set- 
tied  in  their  couree  of  life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  veiy 
seldom  ia  done.*  And  tMs  voiy  capacity  of  attaining  it  by 
use  and  eicerciBe  only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  bid 
down  before,  that  it  ia  only  practice  that  improYea  our  minds 
as  well  03  bodieSj  and  we  must  expect  nothing  &om  our 
understandings  any  further  than  they  are  perfected  by 
habits, 

The  Americans  are  not  all  bom  with  worse  understandings 
than  the  Europeans,  though  we  see  none  of  them  have  such 
reaches  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  And  among  the  children  of 
a  poor  countryman,  the  lucky  chance  of  education,  and  getting 
into  the  world,  gives  one  infinitely  the  superiority  in  parts 
over  the  rest,  who  contin\ung  at  home  had  continued  also  just 
of  the  same  size  with  his  brethren* 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  scholars,  especially  in  ma^ 
ihematicSj  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by  degreeSj  and 
how  it  ia  exercise  alone  that  opens  them.  Sometimes  they 
will  stick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a  demonstration,  not  for 
want  of  will  and  application,  but  really  for  want  of  per- 
ceiving the  connexion  of  two  ideas  that,  to  one  whose 
nnderstanding  is  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any- 
thing can  be.  The  same  would  be  with  a  grown  man  begin- 
ning to  study  mathematics,  the  understanding  for  want  of 

*  N^yverj  &oGoi'dlng  to  Bi&hop  Butler.  "The  Ijegimiiiig  of  our  d^yi 
is  adapted  to  bo,  and  ia^  a  state  of  education  in  the  theory  and  practice 
df  mature  life.  We  are  much  ofidiited  in  it  by  ezamplo,  inatmction,  and 
the  care  of  others ;  but  a  great  deal  i^  loft  to  ouiHelvoa  to  do.  And  of 
this,  AS  part  ia  done  easily  and  of  course  bo  part  requires  diligence  and 
caro^  the  voluntary  foregoing  many  things  which  we  desire,  and  Betting 
Oaiselvea  to  do  what  we  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  necesaity  or 
tepedlence  of  it.  7or^  that  labour  and  industry  which  ilie  station  df  so 
many  abuclutely  requiresj  they  would  ho  greatly  unq\ialified  for,  in  mA- 
timty,  a«  tlioee  in  other  atationa  would  be  for  any  other  works  of  applir 
catiODj  if  both  were  not  accustomed  to  them  in  theb-  youth.  And 
ftcootdiitg  OB  persons  behave  themselves,  in  the  general  e^lucation  which  all 
go  thrfjugh,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  particular  employment^ 
thetr  character  m  formed  and  made  appear  ■  they  recommend  themaelTea 
mom  or  lens  ;  and  are  capable  of  and  placed  in  different  statioiis  in  the  ao- 
dcty  of  mankind*  The  former  part  of  life  then  is  to  ho  considered  as  hii  im* 
portant  opportunity,  which  nature  puta  into  our  hands,  and  which  when 
lost  is  not  to  be  reeoTerwt*''-'ilTvaf<J^  c/  J^digionf  part  I.  chap,  v. 
(Bohn'a  editioB^  p.  147.) 
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use  often  sticks  in  eveiy  plain  way,  and  he  himself  that  is  80 
puzzled,  when  he  comes  to  see  the  connexion  wonders  what  it 
was  he  stuck  at  in  a  case  so  plain. 

7.  MaihemcUica, — ^I  have  mentioned  mathemati'cs  as  a  way 
to  settle  in  the  mind  a  habit  of  reasoning  closely  and  in  train; 
not  that  I  think  it  necessary  that  all  men  i^ould  be  deep 
mathematicians,  but  that,  haying  got  the  way  of  reasonings 
which  that  study  necessarily  brings  the  mind  to,  they  might 
be  able  to  transfer  it  to  other  parts  c^  knowledge  as  they  shall 
have  occasion.  For  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning  every  single  ar- 
gument should  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demonstration; 
the  connexion  and  dependence  of  ideas  should  be  followed,  till 
the  mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms,  and 
observes  the  coherence  all  along^  though  in  proo&  of  pro- 
bability one  such  train  is  not  enough  to  settle  the  judgment^ 
as  in  demonstrative  knowledge. 

,  Where  a  truth  is  made  out  by  one  demonstration,  there 
needs  no  further  inquiry;  but  in  probabilities,  where  there 
wants  demonstration  to  establish  the  truth  beyond  doubt,  there 
it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argument  to  its  source,  and  ob- 
serve its  strength  and  weakness,  but  all  the  arguments,  after 
having  been  so  examined  on  both  sides,  must  be  laid  in 
balance  one  against  another,  and  upon  the  whole  the  under- 
fitanding  determine  its  assent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reasoning  the  understanding  should  be  ac- 
customed to,  which  is  so  different  from  what  the  illiterate  are 
used  to  that  even  learned  men  sometimes  seem  to  have  very 
little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  since  the 
way  of  disputing  in  the  schools  leads  them  quite  away  from 
it,  by  insisting  on  one  topical  argument,  by  the  success  of 
which  the  truli  or  fidsehood  of  the  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  victory  adjudged  to  the  opponent  or  defendant^ 
which  is  all  one  as  if  one  should  balance  an  accoiint  by  one 
sum,  charged  and  discharged,  when  there  are  a  hundred  others 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  men's  minds  were  ac- 
customed to,  and  that  early,  that  they  might  not  erect  their 
<^inions  upon  one  single  view  when  so  many  others  are 
requisite  to  make  up  the  account,  and  must  come  into  the 
reckoning  before  a  man  can  form  a  right  judgment.  This 
would  enlarge  their  minds  and  give  a  due  fr^om  to  their 
understandings^  that  they  might  not  be  led  into  error  by  pre- 
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Humptioiij  lamiess,  or  precipitancj^  for  I  think  nobody  can 
approve  such.  b.  conduct  of  ike  understanding  as  alionld  mis- 
lead it  from  trudij  though  it  be  ever  so  muck  in  fiiahion  to 
make  use  of  it. 

To  this  perhaps  it  wiH  be  objected,  that  to  manage  the 
understanding  as  I  propose  Tvould  require  eveiy  man  to  be  a 
Bcholar,  and  to  be  funuBhed  with  all  the  materials  of  know- 
ledge and  exercised  in  all  the  wajB  of  reasoning.     To  irhich 
I  aitswer,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  those  tiiat  have  time  and  the 
means  to  attain  knowledge  to  want  anj  helps  or  asaislance  for 
the  improvement  of  their  mideretandings  that  are  to  be  got, 
and  to  such  I  would  be  thought  here  clue£y  to  speak.     Thoa*  I 
methinks,  who,  by  the  induHtiy  and  parts  of  their  anceatom^ 
tave  been  set  free  from  a  coiistant  drudgery  to  their  backs 
ind  their  beUies,  should  bestow  some  of  their  spare  time  on  , 
their  beads,  and  open  their  minds  by  some  triali  and  essays^  i 
in  all  the  sorts  and  matters  of  reasoning**    I  have  hefo|^j 
mentioned  mathemathics,  wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps  J 
and  views  to  the  understanding.     If  I  propose  these,  it  ifel 
notj  a^  I  aaid,  to  make  every  man  a  thorough  mathematiciafl 
oa*  a  deep  algebraist ;  but  yet  I  think  the  study  of  them  is  of 
infinite  u^e,  even  to  growB  m.en. ;  first,  by  experimentally  con- 
vincing them  that  to  make  any  one  reason  well  it  h  not  enough 
to  have  parts  wherewith  he  is  satisfied  and  that  serve  >>TTn  weE 
enough  in  his  ordinary  course.     A  man  in  those  studies  wiU 
see,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his  understanding,  yet 
in  many  things.^  and  those  very  visible,  it  may  fail  him.     ThiE 
wotild  take  off  that  presumption  that  most  men  have  of  them- 
eelves  in  this  part,  and  they  would  not  be  ao  apt  to  think 
tiieir  minds  wanted  no  helpB  to  enlarge  thenij  that  there  could 
be  nothing  added  to  the  acutenesa  and  penetration  of  their 
miderstan  dings. 

Secondly,  fiie  study  of  matbematica  would  show  them  the 
^^L  necessity  there  is  in  reasoning,  to  separate  all  the  distinct 
^^F  ideas,  and  see  the  habitudes  that  aU  those  concerned  in  the 
W        present  inquiry  have  to  one  another^  and  to  lay  by  those  which 

I  *  Moat  men  will  admit  the  tnitli  of  the  doctrine  here  maintained  hy 

I  IiQ<dc&    The  difficulty  is  not  to  proTe  that  men  ought  to  be  well  educated, 

I  bat  to  discover  in  what  good  edncation  cotiaiBta,     Milton'a  little  tractflte, 

■  which  I  am  never  w^ry  of  referring  to,  ajid  Locke's  own  larger  treatise, 

B  contain,  takcm  bi^th  together,  the  best  theory  of  di^sipline  and  instrucbicn 

I  with  which  I  am  aocpmlnted. 
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relate  not  to  the  proposition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them 
oat  of  the  reckoning.  This  is  that  which  in  other  subject^ 
besides  quantity,  is  what  is  absolutely  requisite  to  just  reasonr 
ing,  though  in  them  it  is  not  so  easily  observed  nor  so  car^ 
fully  practised.  In,  those  parts  pf  knowledge  where  it  is 
thought  demonstration  has  nothing  to  do,  men  reason  as  it 
were  in  the  lump ;  and  i^  upon  a  summary  and  opn^ed  view, 
or  upon  a  partial  consideration,  they  can  raise  the  appearance 
of  a  probability,  they  usually  rest  content,  especially  if  it  be 
in  a  dispute  where  eveiy  little  straw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every- 
thing tiiat  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give  colour  to  the 
argument  is  advanced  with  ostentation.*  But  that  mind  is 
not  in  a  posture  to  find  the  truth  that  does  not  distinctly  take 
all  the  parts  asunder,  and  oinitting  what  is  not  at  all  to  the 
point,  <baw  a  conclusion  from  the  result  of  all  the  particulars 
which  any  way  influence  it.  There  is  another  no  less  useful 
habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, and  that  is,  of  using  the  mind  to  a  long  train  of  conse- 
quences :  but  having  mentioned  that  already,  I  shall  not  again 
here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whose  fcHrtunes  and  time  are  narrower,  what 
may  sufice  them  is  not  of  that  vast  extent  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, and  so  comes  not  within  the  objection. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  everything.  !Know- 
ledge  and  science  in  general  is  the  business  only  of  those  who 
are  at  ease  and  leisure.  Those  who  have  particular  callings 
ought  to  imderstand  them,  and  it  is  no  unreasonable  proposaJ, 
nor  impossible  to  be  compassed,  that  they  should  think  and 
reason  right  about  what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one 
oannot  tbonk  them  incapable  of  without  levelling  them  with 
the  brutes,  and  charging  th^n  with  a  stupidity  below  the 
rank  of  rational  creatures.t 

*  This  character  most  exactly  suits  ordinaiy  political  reasoning  in  all 
oountries,  wherein  men  invaiiably  seek  not  truUi,  but  victory. 

t  These  were  the  views  which  the  Greeks  took  of  study  and  research ; 
and  as  among  them  men  oommonly  applied  themselves  to  their  own  pai^ 
tkmlar  brandies  of  learning  with  great  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  it 
was  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  much  eloquence  and  ability  even  among 
oodks  and  artisans.  Indeed  the  humbler  classes  of  society  in  Greece 
were  so  greedy  of  knowledge^  and  so  ostentatious  of  what  they  possessed, 
that  one  constant  source  of  ridicule  among  the  comic  poets  was  the  pre* 
tenaons  of  such  persons  to  erudition ;  though  this  of  course  forms  no 
suyumeDt  agsdnat  the  education  of  the  peopl^ 
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8.  Eeligi^m. — Besides  his  particular  calliug  for,  the  support 
of  ttis  life,  every  one  tas  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  wMcli  be 
is  Ixiund  to  look  after.  This  engage  his  thoughts  in  religiaii, 
and  here  it  mightilj  lies  upon  him  to  understand  and  reason 
right.  Men,  therefore,  cannot  foe  excused  from  understand*- 
ing  the  Tvords  and  framing  the  general  notions  relating  to  r&- 
ligion  right.  The  one  day  of  seven,  besides  other  days  of  f€s<^ 
allows  in  the  Christian  world  time  enough  for  thiB;  (had  tliej 
had  no  other  idle  hours,)  if  they  would  but  make  use  of  thest 
vacancies  horn  their  daily  labour,  and  apply  themselves  to  an 
improvement  of  knowledge  with  as  much  diligeiiee  as  they 
often  do  to  a  great  many  other  things  that  are  useless,  and  had 
bnt  those  that  would  enter  them,  according  to  their  several 
capacities,  in  a  right  way  to  this  knowledge.  The  original 
make  of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they 
would  be  found  not  to  want  understanding  fit  to  receive  the 
.knowledge  of  religion  if  they  were  a  bttle  encouraged  and 
iielped  in  it  as  they  should  he*  Eor  there  are  instances  of 
veiy  mean  people  who  have  raised  their  minds  to  a  great  sense 
&nd  understanding  of  religion ;  and  though  these  have  not  he&n 
so  frequent  as  could  be  wished^  yet  they  are  eno^igh  to  clear 
that  condition  of  life  from  a  necessity  of  gross  ignorance,  and 
to  show  that  more  might  )ye  brought  to  be  rational  creatures 
and  Christians,  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thought  really  to  be 
BO  who,  w  luring  the  name,  know  not  so  much  as  the  veiy 
principles  of  tliat  religion,)  if  due  care  were  taken  of  them. 
^or,  if  I  mistake  not^  the  peasantry  lately  in  France  (a  rank 
of  people  under  a  much  heavier  pressure  of  want  and  poverty 

*  There  may  perhaps  be  little  neceaflit^  of  citing  examples  in  proof  of 
this  ;  yet  I  will  not  let  alip  the  opportunity  of  mentiooing  the  name  of 
Buoy  an,  a  tinker^  but  deeply  vereed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  faith  and 
practice  as  genuine  a  Christian  m  any  jiinco  the  Apostolic  age.  Chubby 
the  tallow- chamller,  of  Saliabury,  though  not  remarkable  for  his  ortho 
doxy,  yet  attained  a  conaidemble  knowle^g^  of  theology^  and  baa  left 
bshind  Mm  tracts  of  no  small  ability.  BenHonf  inde^  in  hip  life  of 
Arthur  GolUer,  noticea^  a  BUBpicion  entstiaiDed  at  the  tbne^  that  ^*Th& 
Supremacy  of  the  Father  asserted,  **  was  corrected  by  Dr,  Hoody,  alter- 
warda  primate  of  Ireland,  and  related!  ^Uiat  Collier  took  the  padne  to  nmke 
a  large  coUection  of  Chubb's  lettera,  written  on  bujsiness,  and  theae,  full 
of  errors,  ho  often  exhibited  to  the  cniriotu.  (p.  02  ei  seq,)  £ut  this, 
aft^  all,  wotild  only  prc»ve  that  Chubb'a  stjle  and  frammar  needed  watx^^ 
littk  correction,  whbh  might  be  predicated  of  vm^x^  ^  m\u^\i\^k^^ 
preteoukmA' 
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thatL  the  daj-labourers  in  England)  of  the  reformed  religion 
understood  it  much  better  and  could  say  more  for  it  than 
those  of  a  higher  condition  among  ns.* 

But  if  it  shall  be  concluded  that  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
must  give  themselves  up  to  brutish  stupidity  in  the  thmgs  c^ 
their  nearest  concernment^  which  I  see  no  reason  for,  this  ex- 
cuses not  those  of  a  freer  fortune  and  education,  if  they  neg- 
lect their  understandings,  and  take  no  care  to  employ  them 
as  they  ought  and  set  them  right  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
things  for  which  principally  they  were  giyen  them.  At  least 
those  whose  plentiftd  fortunes  allow  them  the  opporfcunities 
and  helps  of  improvement  are  not  so  few  but  that  it  might 
be  hoped  great  advancements  might  be  made  in  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  especially  in  that  of  the  greatest  concern  and 
largest  views,  if  men  would  make  a  right  use  of  their  faculties 
and  study  their  own  understandings. 

9.  Ideas, — Outward  corporeal  objects  that  constantly  im- 
portune our  senses  and  captivate  our  appetites,  ML  not  to  fill 
our  heads  with  lively  and  lasting  ideas  of  that  kind.  Here 
the  mind  needs  not  to  be  set  upon  getting  greater  store ;  they 
offer  themselves  &st  enough,  and  are  usually  entertained  in 
such  plenty  and  lodged  so  carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room 
or  attention  for  others  that  it  has  more  use  and  need  o£  To 
fit  the  understanding,  therefore,  for  such  reasoning  as  I  have 
been  above  speaking  o^  care  should  be  taken  to  fill  it  with 
moral  and  more  abstract  ideas,  for  these  not  offering  them- 
selves to  the  senses^  but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understand- 
ing, people  are  generally  so  neglectful  of  a  fsKmlty  they  are 
apt  to  think  wants  nothing,  that  I  fear  most  men's  minds  are 
more  unfurnished  with  such  ideas  than  is  imagined.  They 
often  use  the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  suspected  to  want 
the  ideas?  What  I  have  said  in  the  third  book  of  my  essay 
will  excuse  me  from  any  other  answer  to  this  question.  But 
to  convince  people  of  what  moment  it  is  to  their  understand- 
mgs  to  be  furnished  with  such  abstract  ideas^  steady  and 
settled  in  them,  give  me  leave  to  ask  how  any  one  shall  be 
able  to  know  whether  he  be  obliged  to  be  just>  if  he  has  not 

*  On  this  subject  the  philosoplier  spoke  from  his  own  experience^  as 
during  his  residence  in  Languedoc,  he  took  much  pains  to  instruct  him- 
self in  whatever  conc^ned  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Huguenots. 
See  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke. 
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establisked  ideas  in  his  mind  of  obligation  and  of  justice, 
since  knowledge  consistg  in  notliing  but  the  perceived  agre©^ 
mant  or  disa^'eamant  of  those  idea^t  and  so  of  all  others  tfaa 
like  which  coocem  our  lives  and  manners.*  And  if  men  do 
find  a  difficult7  to  see  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
angles  which  lie  before  their  eyea  unalterable  in  a  diagram, 
how  utterly  impossible  will  it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that 
haTe  no  other  sensible  objects  to  represent  them  to  the  mind 
but  sounds,  with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  conformity, 
and  therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  settled  iu  the  mind  th  em- 
selves,  ii'  we  would  niake  any  clear  judgment  about  them  I 
This,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  first  things  the  mind  should  be 
employed  about  iu  the  right  conduct  of  the  undei'standing, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  capahle  of  reason- 
ing right  about  those  matters.  But  in  these,  and  all  other 
ideas,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  harhonr  no  inconsisten- 
cies^ and  that  they  have  a  r^  existence  where  real  existenco 
IB  supposed  J  and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  snppoaed 
existence. 

10.  Pr^udice. — Every  one  m  forward  to  complain  of  the 
prejudices  that  mislead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were 
free  and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objected  on  all 
iides,  it  m  agreed  that  it  is  a  fault  and  a  hiudronce  to  know^ 
ledge.  What  now  is  the  cure?  No  other  but  this,  that 
every  man  should  let  alone  others'  prejudices  and  examine  his 
0wn,+  l^ohody  h  convinced  of  his  by  the  accusation  of 
another;  he  recriminates  by  the  same  rule,  and  is  clear. 
The  only  way  to  remove  this  great  cause  of  ignorance  and 
error  out  of  the  world  is,  for  every  one  impartially  to  exa- 
mine himself.     If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 

*  The  indifipensililenesi  of  knowledge  waa  rendered  more  apparent  in 
the  Socrutic  philos,ophy^  by  the  doctrine  that  science  w  virtue^  which, 
though  pnxeuloxical  at  first  sights  may  he  proved  hy  irrefragabl©  ail- 
ments. In  fact^  when  the  science  of  morak  ia  understood^  it  will  be  flo 
evident  that  virtue  leads  to  happincfis  that  we  might  as  well  expect  the 
tnthmetician  to  refuse  to  he  guided  in  his  oalcuIatiouH  hy  tlie  science  of 
ntmbera,  as  that  h&  who  is  T«frsed  in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will 
prefer  the  evil  to  the  good.  Whoevia'  udnE^  therefore,  ainfl  Uirough  igno- 
ranoCf  though  that  ignorance,  heiiig  often  vclumtary^  is  itself  a  crime.  On 
the  subject  of  justice,  which  Plato  maintaina  to  be  the  greatest  good^  aee 
the  DiaL  de  Repuk  part  vi.  pp,  75^1 88  et  aeq- 

+  **  Tout  Is  mondc  trouve  h  pedire  en  autmy,  ce  qu'on  trquve  h,  rodira 
en  luy,"— iZofAf/.  M^fieet.  M9r.  83. 
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minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths?  or  ought  it  to  make 
me  in  love  with  them  and  willing  to  impose  on  myself?  If 
others  loye  cataracts  in  their  eyes,  should  that  hinder  me 
firom  couching  of  mine  as  soon  as  I  can?  Eveiy  one  declares 
against  blindness,  and  yet  who  almost  is  not  fond  of  that 
which  dims  his  sight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his 
mind,  which  shoidd  lead  him  into  truth  and  knowledge  ?  False 
or  doubtful  positions,  relied  upon  as  unquestionable  maxims, 
keep  those  in  the  dark  from  truth  who  build  on  them.  Such 
are  usually  the  prejudices  imbibed  from  education,  party, 
reverence,  &shion,  interest,  &c.  This  is  the  mote  which 
OTeiy  one  sees  in  his  brother's  eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam 
in  his  own.  For  who  is  there  almost  that  is  ever  brought 
£airly  to  examine  his  own  principles,  and  see  whether  they 
are  such  as  will  bear  the  trial?  But  yet  this  should  be  one 
of  the  first  things  every  one  should  set  about,  and  be  scrupu* 
lous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  understanding  in  the 
search  of  truth  and  Ibiowledge. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great  hindrance 
of  knowledge  (for  to  such  only  I  write),  to  those  who  would 
shake  off  this  great  and  dangerous  impostor,  prejudice,  who 
dresses  up  fidsehood  in  the  likeness  of  truth,  and  so  dexter- 
ously hoodwinks  men's  minds  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
with  a  belief  that  they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that 
do  not  see  with  their  eyes,  I  shall  offer  this  one  mark 
whereby  prejudice  may  be  known.  He  that  is  strongly  of 
any  opinion  must  suppose  (unless  he  be  self-condemned)  that 
his  persuasion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and  that  his 
assent  is  no  greater  than  what  tike  evidence  of  the  truth  he 
holds  forces  him  to,  and  that  they  are  arguments,  and  not  in- 
clination or  fieaicy,  that  make  him  so  confident  and  positive  in 
his  tenets.  Now  i^  after  all  his  profession,  he  cannot  bear 
any  opposition  to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  so  much  as  give  a 
patient  hearing,  much  less  examine  and  weigh  the  arguments 
on  the  other  side,  does  he  not  plainly  confess  it  is  prejudice 
governs  him?  and  it  is  not  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  some 
lazy  anticipation,  some  beloved  presumption  that  he  desires  to 
rest  undisturbed  in.  For  if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives 
out,  well  fenced  with  evidence,  and  he  sees  it  to  be  true,  what 
need  he  fear  to  put  it  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be  settled 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  support  it  and 
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iia^e  obtained  his  asseat  be  clear^  good^  and  coavmcing,  why 
sboTiId  he  be  shy  to  have  it  tried  whether  they  be  proof  or 
not?*  He  whose  asaeat  goes  beyond  this  evidence,  owes  this  ' 
excesa  of  hia  adherence  only  to  prejndico;  and  docs  in  effect 
own  it,  when  he  refuBes  to  hear  wh^it  ia  offered  against  it,  cle^ 
daring  thereby  that  it  ia  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the  quiet  ^ 
enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward  con* 
demnation  of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  unheard 
and  nnexamined j  which,  what  is  it  but  prejudice?  **qui 
fiBqtinm  atatnerit,  parte  inauditA,  alterS^  etiamsi  sequum  atatue- 
rit,  haud  aequus  fiierit."  He  that  would  acquit  himself  in 
this  case  as  a  lover  of  truth,  not  giving  way  to  any  pre-oceu- 
pation  or  bias  that  may  mislead  him^  must  do  two  things  that 
are  not  very  common  nor  very  easy. 

IL  Indi^renc7/.—Yir^j  he  must  not  be  in  love  with  any  ' 
opinion,  or  wish  it  to  be  true  till  he  knowa  it  to  be  so;  and 
then  he  will  not  need  to  wish  it ;  for  nothing  that  is  false  can 
deaerve  our  good  wishe«^  nor  a  desire  that  it  should  have  the 
place  and  force  of  truth;  and  yet  nothing  L*  more  Irequent 
than  this.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  tenets  upon  no  other  evi- 
dence but  respect  and  custom,  and  think  they  must  maintain 
them  or  all  is  gone,  though  they  have  never  examined  the 
ground  they  stand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to 
themselves  or  can  make  them  out  to  others.  We  should  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  we  should  finst  be  sure  that 
it  is  truth,  or  else  we  fight  against  God,  who  is  the  God  of 
truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is  the  &ther  and 
propagator  of  lies ;  and  our  zeal,  though  ever  so  warm,  will 
not  excuse  us,  for  this  ia  plainly  prejudice. 

1 2,  Examirm. — Secondly,  he  must  do  that  which  he  will 
find  himself  very  averse  to,  as  judging  the  thing  unnecessary, 
or  himself  incapable  of  doing  it     He  must  try  whether  his 
principles  be  cei*tainly  time  or  not^  and  how  far  he  may  safely 
ely  upon  them.     This,  whether  fewer  have  the  heart  or  the 
^  nil  to  do,  I  shall  not  determine,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  that 
^hich  every  one  ought  to  do  who  professes  to  love  truth,  and 
*  It  m^y  be  regarded  aa  one  proof  of  the  great  rifeness  of  pn^judicea   i 
in  society,  that  arguera  are  in  ill  repute.      Voltaire  ac<?ordingly  t^nutrks 
ihB,t  the  tnnn  wlio  ahould  hope  to  make  hia  way  in  the  world  by  ibe 
^weapons  of  logic,  would  be  ae  mad  aa  Don  Qumotte ;  but  in  hia  work  on  I 
Educ^ii^in,  Lix^ke  endeavouru  to  show  how  a.i^g;uTueDt9  may  be  maintain^ 
is  oonversation  without  c€ence.     (p.  222  et  seq.) 
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would  not  impose  upon  himself  which  is  a  surer  way  to  be 
made  a  fool  of  thsm  by  being  exposed  to  the  sophistry  of 
others.  The  disposition  to  put  any  oheat  upon  ourselves 
works  constantly,  and  we  are  pleased  with  it,  but  are  impa- 
tient of  being  bantered  or  misled  by  others.  The  inability  I 
here  speak  of,  is  not  any  natural  defect  that  makes  men  inca- 
pable of  examining  their  own  principles.  To  such,  rules  of 
conducting  their  understandings  are  useless,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  yeiy  few.  The  great  number  is  of  l^ose  whom  the  ill 
habit  of  never  exerting  their  thoughts  has  disabled;  the 
powers  of  their'  minds  are  starved  by  disuse  and  have  lost 
that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  fitted  them  to  receive 
from  exercise.  Those  who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn  the 
first  rules  of  plain  arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought  to  cast 
up  an  ordins^  sum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they  had  but 
accustomed  their  minds  to  reasoning;  but  they  that  have 
wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  in  this 
way,  will  be  very  &r  at  first  from  being  able  to  do  it,  and  as 
unfit  for  it  as  one  unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shop- 
book,  and  perhaps  think  it  as  strange  to  be  set  about  it. 
And  yet  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  to  be  a  wrong  use 
of  our  understandings  to  build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we 
are  concerned  to  hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may 
lead  us  into  error.  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard  upon 
trust,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and  i&en 
believe  a  whole  system  upon  a  presumption  that  they  are  true 
and  solid :  and  what  is  all  this  but  childish,  shameful,  sense- 
less credulity) 

In  these  two  things,  viz.,  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth 
— ^I  mean  the  receiving  it,  the  love  of  it,  as  truth,  but  not  loving 
it  for  any  other  reason,  before  we  know  it  to  be  true — and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  receiving  any  for  such, 
nor  building  on  them,  till  we  are  frdly  convinced  as  rational 
creatures  of  their  solidity,  truth,  and  certainty,  consists  that 
freedom  of  the  understanding  which  is  necessary  to  a  rational 
creature,  and  without  which  it  is  not  truly  an  understanding. 
It  is  conceit,  £stncy,  extravagance,  anything  rather  than  under^ 
standing,  if  it  must  be  under  the  constraint  of  receiving  and 
holding  opinions  by  the  authority  of  anything  but  their  own, 
not  fiuided,  but  perceived  evidence.  This  was  rightly  called 
impodidoDf  and  ia  of  all  other  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
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sort  of  it.      IB'or  we  impo6e  upon  ouraelvesi  which  is  the 
strcmgest  imposLtian  of  &11  others,  and  we  impose  upoa  our- 
selves  in  that  part  which  ought  with  the  greatest  care  to  be 
kept  firee  firom  all  imposition.     The  world  is  apt  to  cast  great 
blame  on  those  who  have  an  indifierency  for  opinions,  etipeci- 
wHy  in  reHgion.     I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of  great  error 
and  worse  couBequences*      To  be  indifferent  which  of  two 
opLuious  is  true,  i^  the  right  temper  of  the  mind  that  pre- 
serves it  from  being  imposed  on,  and  disposes  it  to  examina 
with  that  indi^erency  till  it  has.  done  its  b^  to  find  the  truth ; 
and  this  jb  the  only  direct  and  safe  way  to  it.     But  to  be  in- 
different whether  we  embrace  felsehood  or  truth  is  the  great 
road  to  error*     Those  who  are  not  indifierent  which  opinion  i 
is  true  are  guilt j  of  this;  they  suppose,  without  examining' 
that  what  they  hold  is  true^  and  then  think  they  ought  to  be 
sealous  for  it.     Tho^,  it  is  plain  by  their  warmth  and  eager- 
ness, are  not  indifferent  for  their  own  opinions^  but  methinks 
are  very  indifierent  whether  they  he  true  or  falser  since  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  any  doubts  raised  or  objections  made! 
against  them,  and  it  is  visible  they  never  have  made  any  J 
themselves;  and  so  never  having  examined  them,  know  no^J 
nor  are  concerned^  as  they  should  be^  to  know  whether  thejrJ 
be  true  or  false.* 

These  are  the  common  and  most  general  miscarriages  whic 
I  think  men  should  avoid  or  rectify  in  a  right  conduct  c 
their  undei-atandings,  and  should  be  particularly  taken  care  i 
in  education.     The  business  whereof  in  respect  of  knowledge] 
is  not,  as  I  think,  to  perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  lift] 
ficiencesj  hut  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  disposition,  I 
and  those  habits  that  may' enable  him  to  attain  any  part  of  J 
knowledge  he  shall  apply  himself  to,  or  stajid  in  need  of,  in  the  ] 
future  course  of  his  life* 

Thifl^  and  this  only^  is  well  principlingj  and  not  the  instil-  j 

*  On  tha  temper  of  mind  wMch  Locke  here  denoniiaiitea  mdiSensDce, 
BUhop  Patrick  quotes  from  AmRn,  and  mth  approbabioii,  a  ^^7^1 
beautiful  passage,  which  we  eubjoii)  in  his  TersioQ:  ^*  Let  qb  beffiQ] 
ererythiii^  wlthaut  tno  much  detni^  or  &¥eriBation.  Liet  ua  not  inclmq  t 
to  tliia  or  the  other  yfAy ;  but  behare  oursehes  hke  a  traveller,  who  j 
wh^n  he  comes  to  two  wtvys,  asks  Mm  whom  he  meets  next,  which  ot 
those  he  ehall  take  to  such  a  pUce ;  hftving  no  mdinWdoti  \a  SHaxs,  tv^A* 
hfljid  or  to  the  left»  biit  desiring  ocdy  to  know  t\ia  ttue  BkTS,d  ^!axKJ&^  ^^rNj 
ibAt  will  cAiij  him  to  hi9  jauj^ey  a  and, "     ^A.d™e  Ui  &  "S  tiaea^  V-  ^""^^  -^ 
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ling  a  reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dogmas  under  the 
specious  title  of  principles,  which  are  often  so  remote  from 
that  truth  and  evidence  which  belongs  to  principles  that  thej 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  erroneous,  and  often  cause 
men  so  educated  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world  and 
find  they  cannot  maintain  the  principles  so  taken  up  and 
rested  in,  to  cast  off  all  principles,  and  turn  perfect  sceptics, 
regardless  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  several  weaknesses  and  defects  in  the  understand- 
ing, either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the  mind,  or  ill  habits 
taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its  progress  to  knowledge.  Of 
these  there  are  as  many,  possibly,  to  be  found,  if  the  mind 
were  thoroughly  studied,  as  there  are  diseases  of  the  body, 
each  whereof  clogs  and  disables  the  understanding  to  some 
degree,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  looked  after  and  cured. 
I  shall  set  down  some  few  to  excite  men,  especially  those  who 
make  knowledge  their  business,  to  look  into  themselves,  and 
observe  whether  they  do  not  indulge  some  weaknesses,  allow 
some  miscarriages  in  the  management  of  their  intellectual 
&culty  which  is  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  search  of  truth. 

13.  Observations. — Particular  matters  of  fact  are  the  un- 
doubted foundations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge 
is  built :  the  benefit  the  understanding  makes  of  them  is  to 
draw  from  them  conclusions  which  may  be  as  standing  rules 
of  knowledge,  and  consequently  of  practice.  The  mind  often 
makes  not  that  benefit  it  should  of  the  information  it  receives 
from  the  accounts  of  civil  or  natural  historians,  by  being  too 
forward  or  too  slow  in  making  observations  on  the  particular 
fisix^s  recorded  in  them. 

There  are  those  who  ar^  very  assiduous  in  reading,  and  yet 
do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it.  They  are  de- 
lighted with  the  stories  that  are  told,  and  perhaps  can  tell 
them  again,  for  they  make  all  they  read  nothing  but  history 
to  themselves;  but  not  reflecting  on  it,  not  making  to  them- 
selves observations  from  what  t£ey  read,  they  are  very  little 
improved  by  all  that  crowd  of  particulars  that  either  pass 
through  or  lodge  themselves  in  their  understandings,  ^ey 
dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading  and  cranmung 
themselves;  but  not  digesting  anything,  it  produces  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  crudities. 
If  their  memoriea  retain  well,  one  may  aay,  t\i<sy  Wi^  tha 
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materiala  of  knowledge,  but  like  tkose  for  buildmg  thej  are 
of  na  advantage  if  there  be  no  otber  use  made  of  tliein  but  i 
to  let  them  lie  heaped  up  together-  Oppamte  to  th^e  there 
are  others,  who  loae  the  improTrement  they  ahotild  make  of 
matters  of  fact  by  a  quite  contrary  conduct*  They  are  apt 
to  dmw  general  conclusions  and  raise  axioms  &om  every  par- 
ticidar  they  meet  with.*  These  make  as  little  true  benefit  of 
history  as  the  other;  nay,  being  of  forward  and  actiye  apiritsj  | 
receive  more  harm  hj  it,  it  being  of  worse  consequence  to 
steer  one's  thoughts  by  a  wrong  rule  than  to  have  none  at  allj 
error  doing  to  busy  men  much  more  harm  than  ignorance  to 
the  slow  and  sluggish.  +  Between  these,  those  seem  to  do  best 
who,  tafctng  material  and  useful  hints,  sometimes  from  single 
matters  of  fact,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged  of  by 
what  they  shall  find  in  history  to  confirm  or  reverse  their  im-  j 
perfect  observations,  which  may  be  established  into  rules  fit  ] 
to  be  relied  on  when  they  are  justified  by  a  sufficient  and 
wary  induction  of  particulars.  He  that  makes  no  such  refiec- 
tions  on  what  he  reads,  only  loada  Ins  mind  with  a  rhapsody 
of  tales,  fit  in  winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others; 
and  he  that  wiU  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a  maxim, 
will  abound  in  contrary  observations  that  can  he  of  no  other* 
use  but  to  perplex  and  pudder  him.  if  he  compares  them,  or 
el^  to  misguide  him  if  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  authority 
of  that  which  for  its  novelty  or  for  some  other  fancy  best 
pleases  him.  1 

14,  Bias, — N"ext  to  these  we  may  plae©  those  who  suffer   1 
their  own  natural  tempers  and  pasaions  they  are  possessed 
with  to  influence  their  judgments,  especially  of  men   and 
things  that  may  any  way  relate  to  their  present  circumstances 

*  Of  the  two  methods  here  deacribed,  the  fonaer  \a  that  of  the  G«r- 
m&iiBy  the  latter  that  of  the  French ;  and  perhapi  nearer  homo  one  might 
find  examples  of  hotk     Descartes  supplies  in  philosophy  an  inatance  of    ' 
hasty  generalization,  which  pethape  hctrayed  Mm  into  most  of  the  ermm 
that  distrnguish  hia  fanciftd  but  ingenioiu  sjEtem, 

+  This  eeoniH  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion,  an  imperfect  rule  being  m 
moat  cases  better  than  no  ruU  at  alL  Thucydides,  a  greater  master  of  j 
civil  wisdom  than  Locfce  himselfl  deliTers  by  the  mouth  of  Cleon  an  im- 
portant truth,  where  he  eays  that  a  atate  poasessmg  inferior  Uw%  but 
unswervtngly  executed,  m  preferable  to  one  with  better  inatitutiooa, 
which  have  not  their  due  influence  on  practice:    lir^^i  Yv<ucrd^iOa  %t%. 
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and  interest.  Truth  is  all  simple^  all  pure,  will  bear  no  mix- 
ture of  anything  else  with  it.  It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to 
any  bye-interests^  and  so  should  the  understanding  be,  whose 
use  and  exoeUenc^-  lie  in  conforming  itself  to  it.  To  think 
of  everything  just  as  it  is  in  itself  is  the  proper  business  of 
the  understanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which  men  always 
employ  it  to.  This  all  men  at  first  hearipig  allow  is  the  right 
use  every  one  should  make  of  his  understanding.  Nobody 
will  be  at  such  an  open  defiance  with  common  sense,  as  to 
profess  that  we  should  not  endeavour  to  know  and  think  of 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  fi:^uent  than  to  do  the  contrary;  and  men  are  apt  to 
excuse  themselves^  and  think  they  have  reason  to  do  so,  if 
they  have  but  a  pretence  that  it  is  for  Gkxl,  or  a  good  cause; 
that  is,  in  effect,  for  themselves,  their  own  persuasion  or  party: 
for  those  in  their  turns  the  several  sects  of  men,  especially  in 
matters  of  religion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  cause.  But  God 
requires  not  men  to  wrong  or  misuse  their  faculties  for  him, 
nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themselves  for  his  sake,*  which  they 
purposely  do  who  will  not  suffer  their  understandings  to  have 
right  conceptions  of  the  things  proposed  to  them,  and  de- 
signedly restrain  themselves  from  having  just  thoughts  of 
everything,  as  &r  as  they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as 
for  a  good  cause,  that  needs  not  such  ill  helps ;  if  it  be  good, 
truth  will  support  it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  &Ilacy  or  falsehood. 
15.  Argvmfvent8, — ^Very  much  of  kin  to  this  is  the  hunting 
after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side  of  a  question,  and 
wholly  to  neglect  and  refuse  those  which  £sivour  the  other  sida 
What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  misguide  the  understanding) 
and  is  so  &r  from  giving  truth  its  due  value,  that  it  wholly 
debases  it:  espouse  opinions  that  best  comport  with  their 
power,  profit,  or  credit,  and  then  seek  argimients  to  support 
them  ?    Truth  lighted  upon  this  way^  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us 

*  The  source  of  this  remark  is  to  be  fotind  in  Job,  who^  as  quoted  bv 
Lord  Bacon  (for  the  common  version  runs  differently),  inquires:  **  WiU 
you  lie  for  C^od  as  one  man  doth  for  another  to  g^tify  him? "  His  lord* 
ship's  reflections  on  the  same  subject  are  worthy  of  consideration.  *'  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Grod  works  nothing  in  nature  according  to  ordinary  course^ 
but  by  second  causes ;  and  if  they  would  have  it  otherwise  beiievecC  it  is 
a  mere  imposture,  under  colour  of  piety  to  God,  and  nothing  else  but  to 
offer  unto  the  Author  of  truth  the  unclean  saoifice  of  a  lie."  (Mag.  In- 
staur.  i  1.) 
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tban  error,  for  wrhat  ia  so  taken  up  by  UB  may  be  false  as 
well  as  true  J  and  he  has  not  done  hk  duty  wlio  has  tbiiB 
stumbled  upon  truth  La  hk  way  to  preterment. 

There  k  another  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecting 
arguments  veiy  tamiliar  among  booki^  men,  which  is  to 
furnish  themselves  with  the  ar^ments  they  meet  with  pro 
and  con  in  the  questions  they  study.  This  helps  them  not 
to  judge  right  nor  argue  strongly,  but  only  to  talk  copiously 
on  either  side  without  being  iteady  and  settled  in  their  own 
judgments :  for  such  arguments  gathered  £rom  other  men^s 
thoughts,  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are  th^^  ready  indeed 
to  supply  copious  talk  with  aome  appearance  of  reason,  but 
are  fai'  from  helping  \l&  to  judge  right.*  Such  variety  of 
arguments  only  distract  the  understanding  that  relies  on 
them,  unless  it  has  gone  farther  than  siich  a  superficial  way 
of  examining  j  this  is  to  quit  truth  for  appearancej  only  to 
serve  our  vanity.  The  sure  and  only  way  to  get  true  know- 
ledge, is  to  foitm  in  our  minds  clear  settled  notions  of 
things^  with  names  annexed  to  those  determined  ideas.  These 
we  are  to  oonsider  with  their  several  relations  and  habitudes, 
and  not  amuse  ourselves  with  floating  names  and  words  of 
indetermined  signification  which  we  can  use  io  several  senses 
to  serve  a  turm  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and 
respects  oui-  ideas  have  one  to  another  that  real  knowledge 
consists,  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how  far  they  agi-ee 
or  disagree  one  with  another,  he  will  he  able  to  judge  of  what 
other  people  say,  and  will  not  need  to  be  led  by  the  argu* 
ments  of  others,  which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but 
plausible  sophistry.  This  will  teach  him  to  state  the  question 
right,  and  see  whereon  it  turixs,  and  thus  he  will  stand  upon 
his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own  imderstanding.  Whereas 
by  collecting  and  learning  arguments  by  heart,  he  wiU  be  but 
a  retailer  to  othera ;  and  when  any  one  questions  the  foun- 
dations they  are  built  upon,  he  wiU  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be 
fein  to  give  up  bis  implicit  knowledge, 

*  The  practice  hero  doscyribed  was  m  a  certain  degree  that  of  the  ancient 
Bophiats,  whose  dostcrity  was  rivalled  by  HudibraB,  of  whom  it  m  said,  ih&t 
**  On  either  aide  he  could  dispute, 
CJonfwte^  change  hands,  and  ttill  confute*'' 
The  moat  lively  picture  of  this  kuid  of  trifling,  occurs  in  the  Euthydemoti 
of  Plato,  where  several  of  the  da*®  lure  intrttiuced  diaputiog  rftf  &jfif\4lm$ 
rettua  in  a^  Btrain  of  comio  extrftvagiiaoe  wurUiy  of  8hakfipe«re. 
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16.  Haste. — ^Labour  for  labour-sake  is  against  nature.* 
The  understanding,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ia<;ultiefl^  chooses 
always  the  shortest  way  to  its  end,  would  presently  obtain 
the  knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new  inquiry. 
But  this,  whether  laziness  or  haste,  often  misleads  it  and 
makes  it  content  itself  with  improper  ways  of  search,  and 
such  as  will  not  serve  the  turn :  sometimes  it  rests  upon 
testimony  when  testimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  because 
it  is  easier  to  beUeve  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed : 
sometimes  it  contents  itself  with  one  argument,  and  rests 
satisfied  with  that  as  it  were  a  demonstration,  whereas  the 
thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  and 
therefore  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of  probabilities^  and 
all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con  be  examined  and 
brought  to  a  balance.  In  some  cases  the  mind  is  determined 
by  probable  topics  in  inquiries  where  demonstration  may  be 
had.  All  these,  and  seyeitd  others,  which  laziness,  impatience, 
custom,  and  want  of  use  and  attention  lead  men  into,  are 
misapplications  of  the  understanding  in  the  search  of  truth. 
In  every  question,  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof  it  is 
capable  of  should  be  considered,  to  make  our  inquiry  such  as 
it  should  be.  This  would  save  a  great  deal  of  frequently 
misemployed  pains,  and  lead  us  sooner  to  that  discovery  and 
possession  of  trulJi  we  are  capable  of  The  multiplying 
variety  of  arguments,  especially  Mvolous  ones^  such  as  are 
all  that  are  merely  verbal,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbers 
the  memory  to  no  purpose,  and  serves  only  to  hinder  it  from 
seizing  and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  those  cases  which  are 
capable  of  demonstration.  In  such  a  way  of  proof,  the 
truth  and  certainty  is  seen,  and  the  mind  fully  possesses  itself 
of  it,  when  in  the  other  way  of  assent  it  only  hovers  about  it, 
is  amused  with  uncertainties.  In  this  superficial  way,  indeed, 
the  mind  is  capable  of  more  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is 
not  enlarged,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  knowledge.     It  is  to  this 

*  This  is  the  maxim  of  an  indolent  man,  and  examined  by  the  strict 
rules  of  philosophy  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  fallacy ;  for  in  many  things 
we  may  with  an  ancient  writer  repeat  **  Labor  ipsa  voluptas."  In  fia^ 
employment  for  employment's  sake  is  so  fSeu*  from  being  against  nature^ 
that  it  is  a  thing  we  may  evexy  day  witness,  though  I  wiil  not  deny  that 
there  are  seasons  in  which  happiness  appears  to  consist  in  the  dolie  far 
menu. 
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Bame  liaste  and  impatieac^  ot  the  mind  also^  that  a  not  due 
tracing  of  the  ailments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing  ^ 
men  see  a  little^  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so  jump  to  th^ 
conclusion.  This  is  a  short  way  to  fancy  and  conceitj  and 
(if  firmly  embraced)  to  opinionatry,  but  is  certainly  the 
farthest  way  about  to  knowlcwige.  For  he  that  will  knoWj 
must  by  the  connexion  of  the  proofs  aee  the  truth  and  the 
ground  it  stands^  on  i  and  therefore  if  he  has  for  baste 
skipt  over  what  he  should  have  examined,  he  must  begdn 
and  go  over  aJl  again,  or  ebe  he  will  never  come  to  know- 
ledge. 

IT.  IhstiUory,-^ Anoth^t  fkait  of  as  ill  consequence  as 
this,  which  proceeds  also  fifom  lazinesSj  with  a  mixture  of 
vanity,  is  the  skipping  from  one  sort  of  knowledge  to 
another:*  Some  men's  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of  one 
thing.  Constancy  and  assiduity  is  what  they  cannot  bear : 
the  same  study  long  continued  in  is  as  intolerable  to  them, 
as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes  or  fashion  ia  to  a 
court-lady. 

18.  SmaMeTMig, — Others^,  that  they  may  eeem  uniTecrsally 

*  On  ihk  subject  very  eaccellenfc  obaerrations  are  found  scattered  Ijera 
and  tLere  tlmiugh  Lord  Bacon's  wri tings.  In  one  of  his  opuscula^ 
entitled  "Helps  for  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  occurs  the  raw  matoriaJ, 
afterwards  poliahed  and  converted  into  a  bnlliant  aphorism  ki  the 
*' Advancement  of  Learning."  In  the  former  place  he  aays:  *'' Exer- 
cises are  to  be  framed  to  the  life  \  that  is  to  say,  to  work  ability  in  that 
kind  whereof  a  man  in  the  course  of  action  shall  have  most  use.  The 
indirect  and  oblique  exercises,  which  do  jser  pctrff^and  per  GOnsequeutiamf 
enable  their  faculties,  which  perhaps  direct  etxercise  at  first  would  but  j 
distort;  and  these  have  chiefly  place  where  the  faculty  is  weak,  QjOt 
per  tftf,  hut  per  accidemj  as  if  wont  of  memory  grew  t!m>ugh  hghtuest 
of  wit  and  want  of  fised  attention :  then  the  mathematics  or  die  law  ' 
helpeth,  because  they  are  things,  wherein  if  the  mind  once  roam,  it 
cannot  recover."  (Works,  voL  v.  p.  329  et  seq.)  In  the  other  passage  I 
to  which  1  have  referred,  hk  ide&a  acquire  the  foUowing  shape ',  "There 
ia  no  defect  in  the  faculties  intellectual,  but  seemeth  to  have  a  proper 
cure  contained  in  the  asone  studies :  as  for  example,  if  a  child  he  bird- 
fritted,  that  i%  hath  not  the  faculty  of  attention,  the  mathematics  gjveUi 
a  remedy  thereunto;  for  in  them,  if  the  wit  be  caught  away  but  a 
momfifit^  one  is  to  begin  anew.  And  m  sciences  have  a  propriety 
towards  faculties  for  cure  and  heljit  so  faculties  or  powers  have  a 
OTmpatiiy  towards  solences  for  excellency  or  speedy  profiting;  and 
tlterefore  it  Is  an  inquiry  of  great  wisdom,  what  kinds  of  wits  and  natures 
ftre  most  apt  and  proper  for  what  sGiencas,"  (AdvancemBnt  of  Learnings 
p.  257.) 
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knowing,  get  a  little  smattering  in  everything.  Both  these 
may  fill  their  heads  with  supe^cial  notions  of  things,  but 
are  yeiy  much  out  of  the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  know- 
ledga 

19.  UrwoersalUy, — ^I  do  not  here  speak  against  the  taking 
a  taste  of  eveiy  sort  of  knowledge;  it  is  certainly  yery  useful 
and  necessary  to  form  the  mind;  but  then  it  must  be  done 
in  a  different  way  and  to  a  different  end.  Not  for  talk  and 
vanity  to  fill  the  head  with  shreds  of  all  kinds,  that  he  who 
is  possessed  of  such  a  Mppeiy  may  be  able  to  match  the 
discourses  of  all  he  shall  meet  with,  as  if  nothing  could  come 
amiss  to  him,  and  his  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine 
that  nothing  could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  of, 
and  was  readily  furnished  to  entertain  any  one  on.*  This  is 
an  excellency  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and 
true  knowledge  in  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  contemplation. 
But  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one  and  the  same  man  can 
hardly  attain  unto,  and  the  instances  are  so  few  of  those  who 
have  in  any  measure  approached  towards  it,  that  I  know  not 
whether  they  are  to  be  proposed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary 
conduct  of  the  understanding.  For  a  man  to  understand 
fiilly  the  business  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as  he  is  a  man 
in  the  world,  is  usually  enough  to  take  up  his  whole  time ; 
and  there  are  few  that  inform  themselves  in  these,  which  is 
eveiy  man's  proper  and  peculiar  business,  so  to  the  bottom  as 
they  should  do.  But  though  this  be  so,  and  there  are  very 
few  men  that  extend  their  thoughts  towards  universal 
knowledge,  yet  I  do  not  doubt  but  if  the  right  way  were 
taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  were  ordered  as  they 
should  be,  men  of  little  business  and  great  leisure  might  go 
a  great  deal  further  in  it  than  is  usaaJly  done.  To  turn  to 
the  business  in  hand,  the  end  and  use  of  a  little  insight 
in  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  not  a  man's  proper 
business,  is  to  accustom  our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas,  and 
the  proper  ways  of  examining  their  habitudes  and  relations. 

*  Locke,  there  can  be  litUe  doubt,  here  fflances  at  the  practice  of  the 
gophiflts,  more  particularly  of  Gorgias,  who  boasts  in  Plato,  that  for 
many  years  no  one  had  proposed  to  him  a  single  new  Question.  'AXiyO^, 
&  Xaipi^&v,  Kal  \dp  vvv  dr^  airrA  ravra  iTTiiyycXAo/iiyv,  Kai  ykyut  Uri 
oifBiicid  iroi  i^piunyicc  Koivbv  oifdiv  woKK&v  ir&v,  Topy.  (Op.  IlL  4.) 
See  also  Cic.  de  Orat  iil  32. 
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This  gives  the  mind  a  ft^eedom,  and  the  exercising  the  under- 
atandmg  in  the  several  ways  of  inquiry  and  reasoning  which 
th^s  most  skilful  have  inad©  use  of,  teaches  the  mind  sa^^ity 
and  wariness,  and  a  suppleness  to  apply  itself  more  closely 
and  dexterously  to  the  bents  and  turna  of  the  matter  in  all 
ita  researches.*  Besides,  this  universal  taste  of  aU  the 
sciences  with  an  indifferency  before  the  mind  is  ]>osse38ed 
with  any  one  in.  particular,  and  grown  into  love  and  admi- 
ration of  what  ia  made  its  darling,  will  prevent  another  evil 
very  oommonly  to  be  observed  in  those  who  have  from  tJie 
beginning  been  seasoned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge. 
Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of 
knowledge^  and  that  will  become  everything.  The  mind  will 
take  su^h  a  tincture  fi'om  a  familiarity  with  that  object j  that 
everything  eke,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under 
the  same  view.  A  metaphysician  wiH  bring  ploughing  and 
gardening  immediateiy  to   abstract  notions^  the  hiatory  of 

*  Some  great  writers,  observing  the  connejcion  whicli  BobsUts  between 
all  bniiiche&  of  knowledge,  have  contended  that  there  \3  but  oue  ^cieaoo^ 
that  of  nature,  and  that  it  behovea  the  philosopher  to  be  veracKi  in  the 
whole.  This  opinion  waa  put  forward  by  CondiUac,  and  appears  to  have 
been  ahared  by  Buifon  ■  but  Cioero,  though  be  well  uuderatood  the 
relationahip  of  the  sclencea,  and  conceived  that  the  perfect  orator  ought 
to  COED  prebend  evei^  one  of  thcm^  s^w  no  &d  vantage  in  thia  paradoxload 
view  of  the  Bubjeot,  Several  curioua  rem^ka  bearing  immediatelj  on 
tiie  qu^tioB,  may  be  found  in  that  very  tme  book,  ' '  Lo  Voyage  h 
Montbaf/'  which,  though  I  may  ehpewbere  hare  quoted  them,  will  not 
be  out  of  phijce  here.  *^  II  me  r^pondit,"  obeervea  H^rault  de  S&hell<^, 
'^qu*il  Jie  fiuUait  lire  que  les  ouvragea  prineipaux,  mala  \e@  lire  dan^  tons 
lor  genrei  et  dajia  toutes  les  m^qiic^  parcequ'ellea  aout  pareaiei^  oomme 
dit  CiceTOU,  parce  que  lea  vues  de  I  une  peuvent  g'appiUf^uer  h  Tftutro^ 
qmnqu*on  ne  eoit  pas  deatin^  ^  lea  exercer  toutea.  Aiufii,  mfime  ponr 
nn  juriBConsulte,  la  comnajssance  de  Tart  miliUire,  et  de  sea  pnBcipakg 
op^tlons^  ne  aerdt  paa  inutile.  C'eat  ce  que  j'ai  faH,  m^  diaait 
Fauteur  de  rhiatoire  naturelle ;  an  fond  T  Abb6  de  Condillac  a  fort  bien 
dit,  >  k  t^te  de  aon  quatrifeme  rolume  du  coura  d'^iucation,  si  je  ne  ma 
tpoiapep  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  seule  acknce^  la  acienee  de  la  natuns-  M* 
A&  BuSbn  dtait  du  m^me  avia,  aana  citer  I'Abb^  de  CondiUac,  qui! 
u'auiie  paa^  ayaut  eu  jadia  dea  diacuaaionfi  pol^miques  avee  M ;  maia  il 
penie  qiae  toutee  nos  diTiaio&a  et  clusaifications  uont  arbitraore ;  que  lea 
mstliteatiquea  eUes-m^m^s  ue  sent  que  dea.  arts  qui  tendent  au  m^Ttie 
but,  oelw  de  s*appljquer  ^  la  nature,  et  de  la  fairer  cormaltj^ ;  que  cek 
ncs  noua  effi^yc  [Ximt  au  ^uq^ilua.  Les  livres  capit^mx  dans  chaque  genfa 
mmt  raiea,  et  au  total  ils  pourraient  |>eut-fitre  se  r^duiro  h  uue  ciu* 
quaatsune  duuvragee  qu'il  au^ixait  de  bieu  m^ter/'  (p.  &2  et  seq,) 
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nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.*  An  alchemist,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  his  labo- 
ratory: explain  morality  by  sal,  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
allegorise  the  scripture  itself  and  the  sacred  mysteries  thereof, 
into  the  philosopher's  stone.  And  I  heard  once  a  man  who 
had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellency  in  music  seriously 
accommodate  Moses's  seven  days  of  the  first  week  to  the 
notes  of  music,  as  if  from  thence  had  been  taken  the  measure 
and  method  of  the  creation.  It  is  of  no  small  consequence 
to  keep  the  mind  from  such  a  possession,  which  I  think  is 
best  done  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole 
intellectual  world,  wherein  it  may  see  the  order,  rank,  and 
beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  just  allowance  to  the  distinct 
provinces  of  the  several  sciences  in  the  due  order  and  usefrd- 
ness  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necessaiy,  nor 
be  easily  brought  to,  it  is  fit  at  least  that  it  should  be 
practised  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The  business  of 
education,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is  not  as  I  think  to 
make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of  the  sciences,  but  so  to  open 
and  dispose  their  minds  as  may  best  make  them  capable  of 
iuay  when  they  shall  apply  themselves  to  it.  If  men  are  for 
a  long  time  accustomed  only  to  one  sort  or  method  of  thoughts, 

*  In  the  same  spirit  the  musical  philosoplierB  of  G-reece  supposed  the 
human  soul  to  be  nothing  but  hannony ;  and  in  modem  times  the  ardent 
students  of  astrology,  OaMan  among  others,  have  attempted  to  explain 
W  their  pretended  science  the  historical  facts  of  Scripture.  (See  Buhle, 
Hist,  de  la  Phil.  Mod.  iL  788.)  In  like  manner  a  wild  enthusiast  of 
our  own  day  imagines  himself  able  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  revelation  by  means  of  a  little  movable  triangle.  He  sees  nothing 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  but  triangles.  Both  politics  and  religion  swarm 
with  figures  of  this  kind,  and  were  is  no  difficulty  in  any  science  which 
may  not  be  at  once  removed  by  means  of  his  wondrous  instrument. 
Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Wirgman,  also  in  love  with  triangles,  but  in 
dose  association  with  circles,  endeavours  to  familiarise  to  the  minds  of 
children  by  means  of  sensible  figures  the  loftiest  truths  of  ontology. 
The  better  to  recommend  his  theory,  he  has  translated  his  whole  phi- 
losophy of  sense  into  a  song,  and  set  it  to  the  tune  of  the  ''Highland 
Laddie."  Again,  a  printer  turning  preacher  converted  the  ideas 
obtained  by  his  former  experience  into  illustrations  of  the  truths  he 
-prochumed  in  his  new  calling.  He  represented  hiunan  life  under  the 
allegory  of  a  complete  sentence :  childhood,  in  this  ingenious  view'  of 
'things,  was  a  comma ;  youth  a  semicolon ;  manhood  a  colon ;  and  death 
a  fim  stop.     Even  Frwakhn,  the  first  philosopher  of  America^  was  fain 
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their  minds  grow  stiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn  to 
another.*  It  is  therefore  to  give  them  this  £reedom  that  I 
think  they  should  be  made  to  look  into  all  sorts  of  know- 
ledge^ and  exercise  their  imderstandings  in  so  wide  a  variety 
and  stock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not  propose  it  as  a 
variety  and  stock  of  knowledge,  but  a  variety  and  freedom  of 
thinking,  as  an  increase  of  the  powers  and  activity  of  the 
mind,  not  as  an  enlargement  of  its  possessions. 

20.  Reading. — This  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers 
are  apt  to  be  mistaken  in.  Those  who  have  read  of  eveiy- 
thing  are  thought  to  imderstand  everything  too,  but  it  is  not 
always  so.  Balding  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  Imowledge,  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections;  imless  we 
chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and 
nourishment.      There  are  indeed  in  some  writers  visible 

instances  of  deep  thoughts,  close  and  acute  reasoning,  and 

f 
on  a  very  solemn  occasion,  to  indulge  in  this  quaint  humour.     Most 
readers,   I  imagine,   are  already  wdl  acquainted  with  the  following 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself : 

The  Body 

of 

Benjamin  Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here  food  for  worms ; 

Tet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  belieyed)  appear  once  more 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 

The  Author. 

*  ^e  evils  of  a  narrow  system  of  education  and  study  are  nowhere 
peihaps  more  visible  than  in  tiie  mental  habits  of  artists,  and  professional 
mesi  generally.  Accustomed  to  one  class  of  ideas,  and  with  these 
becoming  by  use  familiar,  they  often  remain  almost  whoUy  ignorant  of 
other  tbjngs ;  and  are  consequently  regarded  by  philosophers  and  men 
of  enlarged  experience  as  litUe  better,  out  of  tiieir  own  peculiar  walk, 
than  so  many  children.  Brilliant  exceptions  there  have  been,  and 
always  will  be;  but  these  only  serve  by  contrast  to  render  the  condition 
of  1h^  associates  the  more  remarkable. 
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ideas  well  pursued.*  The  light  these  would  give  would  be 
of  great  use  if  their  reader  would  observe  and  imitate  them ; 
all  the  rest  at  best  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be  turned  into 
knowledge,  but  that  can  be  done  only  by  our  own  meditation 
and  examining  the  reach,  force,  and  coherence  of  what  is 
said,  and  then  as  &r  as  we  apprehend  and  see  the  connexion 
of  ideas  so  &r  it  is  ours;  without  that  it  is  but  so  much 
loose  matter  floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be 
stored,  but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  stock  of 
knowledge  not  increased  by  being  able  to  repeat  what  others 
have  said  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have  found  in  them. 
Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but  knowledge  by  hearsay,  and 
the  ostentation  of  it  is  at  best  but  talking  by  rote,  and  veiy 
often  upon  weak  and  wrong  principles.  For  all  that  is  to 
be  foimd  in  books  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor 
always  rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to 
be  built  on.  Such  an  examen  as  is  requisite  to  discover, 
that  every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to  make,  especially 
in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  a  party,  and  only 
hunt  for  what  they  can  scrape  together  that  may  &.vour  and 
support  the  tenets  of  it.  Such  men  wilftdly  exclude  them* 
selves  from  truth,  and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by 
reading.  Others  of  more  indififerency  often  want  attention 
and  industry.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itself  to  be  at  the 
pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and  to  see 
upon  what  basis  it  stands  and  how  firmly;  but  yet  it  is  this 
that  gives  so  much  the  advantage  to  one  man  more  than 
another  in  reading.  The  mind  should  by  severe  rules  be 
tied  down  to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task;  use  and  exercise  will 
give  it  facility.     So  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to   it 

*  The  art  of  reading  therefore  is  no  goarantee  that  civilization  shall 
continue.  The  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  depends  upon  their 
tast^  which  is  always  fluctuating;  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  at 
finding  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  sii^dng  to  barbarism,  with  Thucydides, 
Plato^  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and  Tacitus  on  their  shelves,  or  in  their 
hands.  Among  the  Burmese^  ibe  art  of  reading  is  almost  universal, 
but  as  the  books  they  lounge  over  are  trifling  and  worthless,  no  habite 
of  study  are  engendered,  and  civilization  always  remains  in  its  infancy. 
Kay,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  nation  to  retrograde  towards  the  savage 
state  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  Bacon  and  Locke  constancy 
before  their  eyes.  The  question  always  is,  do  we  read  in  search  of 
wisdom,  or  simply  to  be  amused?  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  we  are 
not  &r  from  second  childhood. 
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readily,  as  it  were  with  one  cast  of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of 
the  argument,  and  presently,  in  most  cases,  see  where  it 
bottoms.  Those  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may  say, 
have  got  the  true  key  of  booksi,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of  opinions  and  authors  to 
truth  and  certainty.  This  young  beginners  should  be  entered 
in,  and  showed  the  use  o^  that  they  might  profit  by  their 
reading^  Those  who  are  strangers  to  it  will  be  apt  to  think 
it  too  great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  men's  studies,  and  they  will 
suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  progress  if  in  the  books 
they  read  they  must  stand  to  examine  and  unravel  every 
aj:gument,  and  follow  it  step  by  step  up  to  its  original. 

I  answer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to  weigh 
with  those  whose  reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and 
little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.^  But  I 
am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  in 
its  progress  towards  knowledge;  and  to  those  who  aim  at 
that  I  may  say,  that  he  who  &ir  and  softly  goes  steadily 
forward  in  a  course  that  points  right,  will  sooner  be  at  his 
journey's  end  than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets, 
thongh  he  gallop  all  day  full  speed,  t 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on  and 
profiting  by  what  we  read  will  be  a  clog  and  rub  to  any  one 
only  in  the  beginning:  when  custom  and  exercise  have 
made  it  famiHar,  it  will  be  despatched  on  most  occasions 
without  resting  or  interruption  in  the  course  of  our  reading. 
The  motions  and  views  of  a  mind  exercised  that  way  are 
wonderftdly  quick,  and  a  man  used  to  such  sort  of  reflections 
sees  as  much  at  one  glimpse  as  would  require  a  long  discourse 
to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and  gradual 
deduction.  Besides  that,  when  the  first  difficulties  are  over, 
the  delight  and  sensible  advantage  it  brings  mightily  en- 
coinages  and  enlivens  the  mind  in  reading,  which  without 
this  is  veiy  improperly  called  study. 

2L  Intermediate  PrmcvpUa, — ^As  a  help  to  this,  I  think  it 
may  be  proposed,  that  for  the  saving  the  long  progression  of 
the  thoughts  to  remote  and  first  principles  in  every  case, 

*  Hub  cool  contempt  strikes  more  forcibly  at  the  root  of  the  fallacy 
tiiaa  a  thousand  arguments. 

+  I  own  myself  partial,  like  Martin  Luther,  to  the  .^opian  school  of 
wisdom,  so  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  pardon  my  simplicity  if  I  here 
refer  to  the  fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

VOL.  I.  "B 
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the  mind  should  provide  it  seyeral  stages;  that  is  to  say, 
intermediate  principles  which  it  might  have  recourse  to  in 
the  examining  those  positions  that  come  in  its  way.  These, 
though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet  if  they  have 
been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and  imquestionable 
deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  in£^ble 
truths,  and  serve  aa  unquestionable  truths  to  prove  other 
points  depending  on  them  by  a  nearer  and  shorter  view  than 
remote  and  general  maxims.  These  may  serve  as  landmarks 
to  show  what  lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite 
beside  it.  And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in 
every  new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  first  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propositions.  Certain 
theorems  that  they  have  settled  to  themselves  upon  sure 
demonstration,  serve  to  resolve  to  them  multitudes  of  pro- 
positions which  depend  on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  out 
fix)m  thence  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link  of 
the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evident  principles. 
Only  in  other  sciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they 
establish  those  intermediate  principles  with  as  much  caution, 
exactness,  and  indifferency  as  mathematicians  use  in  the 
settling  any  of  their  great  theorems.  When  this  is  not  done, 
but  men  take  up  the  principles  in  this  or  that  science  upon 
credit,  inclination,  interest,  <kc.,  in  haste,  without  due  exami- 
nation and  most  unquestionable  proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for 
themselves,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  captivate  their 
understandings  te  mistake  fedsehood  and  error. 

22.  Fa/rtiality, — ^As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  imder- 
standing,  so  there  is  often  a  partiality  to  studies  which  is 
prejudicial  also  to  knowledge  and  improvement.  Those 
sdenoes  which  men  are  particularly  versed  in  they  are  apt  to 
value  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  knowledge  which  every 
one  has  acquainted  himself  with  were  that  aJone  which  was 
worth  the  having,  and  all  the  rest  were  idle  and  empty 
amusements,  comparatively  of  no  use  or  importanca  This  is 
the  effect  of  ignorance  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly 
puffed  up  with  a  flatulency  arising  from  a  weak  and  narrow 
comprehension.  It  is  not  amiss  that  every  one  should  relish 
the  science  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar  study;  a  view  of  its 
be&uidee  and  a  sense  of  its  useMness  carry  a  man  on  with 
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the  mcxre  delight  and  warmth  in  the  pursuit  and  improYe- 
meat  of  it.  But  the  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if 
it  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  law  or  physic,  of  astronomy 
or  chemistry,  or  perhaps  some  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge 
wherein  I  have  got  some  smattering  or  am  somewhat 
advanced,  is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind,  but 
does  this  prejudice  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  that 
it  coops  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  looking 
abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  more 
beautiful  possibly,  and  more  fruitful  than  that  which  it  had 
till  then  laboured  in,  wherein  it  might  find,  besides  new 
knowledge,  ways  or  hints  whereby  it  might  be  enabled  the 
better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

23.  Theology, — There  is  indeed  one  science  (as  they  are 
now  distinguished)  incomparably  above  all  the  rest,  where 
it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade  or  faction 
for  mean  or  ill  ends  and  secular  interests;  I  mean  theo- 
logy, which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  Grod  and  his  crea- 
tures, our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  compre- 
hension of  •  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end ; 
ie.,  the  honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.*  This  is  that  noble  study  which  is 
*  Plato,  as  Locke  himself  elsewhere  observes,  had  even  in  Pagan  times 
diioovered  that  the  happhiess  of  man  consists  in  knowing  God.  Properly 
speaking  hideed  his  whole  philosophy  is  based  on  this  conviction,  and  its 
object  is  to  raise  and  purify  man  so  as  to  fit  him  for  the  attainment  of 
this  knowledge.  St.  Augustine  goes  one  step  further,  and  conceives  the 
love  of  God  to  be  the  great  wellspring  of  human  felicity.  **  I  love  thee, 
O  my  Gtodl"  he  ezclamis,  "thou  hast  smitten  my  heart  with  thy  word, 
and  I  have  loved  thee.  Nay,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things 
contained  therein,  admonish  me  on  every  side  that  I  should  love  thee; 
and  they  cease  not  to  say  the  same  to  all  men  also,  so  that  they  are  in- 
ezcoaable  if  they  do  not  love  thee.  But  what  do  I  love,  when  I  love 
ibee?  Not  the  beauty  of  a  body;  not  the  grace  and  comeliness  of  time; 
not  the  brightness  of  light  (and  yet,  O  how  friendly  and  agreeable  is  that 
to  these  eyes!);  not  the  sweet  melodies  of  well- composed  songs,  nor  the 
fragrant  odouzs  of  flowers,  or  unguents  or  oosUy  spices;  not  manna; 
not  honey;  not  the  embraces  of  the  dearest  and  most  lovely  person; 
these  are  not  the  things  that  I  love,  when  I  love  my  God.  And  yet  I 
love  a  certain  light,  and  a  certain  voice,  and  a  certain  grateful  odour, 
and  a  certain  food,  and  a  kind  of  embracement  when  I  love  my  God ; 
the  true  light,  the  melody,  the  food,  the  satisfaction  and  embracement  of 
my  inward  man.  When  that  shines  to  my  soul  wMch  no  p\2AQ  c^iSi  ^^^tv- 
iaan;  iFjbea  ^Zr»^£rouiid9w2ucii  220  time  can  snatch  away,  w^eii^i^:^\>^^'D^ 
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eveiy  man's  duty,  and  every  one  that  can  be  called  a  rational 
creature  is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature  and  the  words 
of  revelation  display  it  to  mankind  in  characters  so  large  and 
visible,  that  those  who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  read 
and  see  the  first  principles  and  most  necessary  parts  of  it, 
and  from  thence,  as  they  have  time  and  industry,  may 
be  enabled  to  go  on  to  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  it,  and 
penetrate  into  those  infinite  depths  filled  with  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  This  is  that  science  which  would 
truly  enlarge  men's  minds  were  it  studied  or  permitted  to  be 
studied  everywhere  with  that  freedom,  love  of  truth,  and 
charity  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  contrary  to  its 
nature,  the  occasion  of  strife,  faction,  malignity,  and  narrow 
impositions.  I  shall  say  no  more  here  of  this,  but  that  it  is 
imdoubtedly  a  wrong  use  of  my  understanding  to  make  it  the 
rule  and  measure  of  another  man's,  a  use  which  it  is  neither 
fit  for  nor  capable  of.* 

24.  Pwrtiality, — ^This  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permitted 
an  authority  to  render  all  other  studies  insignificant  or 
contemptible,  is  often  indulged  so  far  as  to  be  relied  upon 
and  made  use  of  in  other  parts  of  knowledge  to  which  it 
does  not  at  all  belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of 
affinity.  Some  men  have  so  used  their  heads  to  mathematical 
figures,  that  giving  a  preference  to  the  methods  of  that 
science,  they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into  their  study 
of  divinity  or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing  could  be  known 

which  no  wind  can  disperse  and  scatter  abroad;  when  I  taste  that  which 
eating  cannot  diminish ;  when  I  cleave  to  that  which  no  fidness,  no  sa- 
tiety, can  force  aws^, — ^this  is  that  which  I  love,  when  I  love  my  God. 
And  what  is  this  ?  I  asked  the  earth,  and  it  said,  I  am  not.  I  asked  the 
sea,  and  the  deeps,  and  all  living  creatures,  and  they  answered,  Wo  are 
not  thy  Grod ;  look  above  us,  and  inquire  after  him,  for  here  he  is  not. 
I  asked  the  air,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  yea,  the  heavens,  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  they  confessed.  We  are  not  him  whom  thy  soul  seeketh. 
And  I  spake  to.  all  things  whatsoever  that  stand  roimd  about  the  gates  of 
my  fieslC  saying.  Ye  tell  me  that  ye  are  not  my  God,  but  tell  me  some- 
thong  of  him.  And  they  all  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *  He  made  us  !*  " 
The  translation  here  used  is  Bishop  Patrick's,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Friend, 
p.  85  et  seq.     The  original  occurs  in  the  Confessions. 

♦  The  reader  will  perhaps  remark  that  what  is  here  said  of  theology  in 
a  digression  evidently  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  rest  of  the 
book;  for  "this  partiality,"  evidently,  in  the  order  of  the  author's  ori- 

ginal  thoughta,  followed  immediately  after   "its  own,"  the  words  with 

which  aection  22  concludes. 
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without  them;  and  others  accustomed  to  retired  speculations 
run  natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and  the 
ahstract  generalities  of  logic :  and  how  often  may  one  meet 
with  religion  and  morality  treated  of  in  the  terms  of  the 
laboratory,  and  thought  to  be  improved  by  the  methods  and 
notions  of  chemistiy]*  But  he  that  wiU  take  care  of  the 
conduct  of  his  understanding,  to  direct  it  right  to  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  must  avoid  those  undue  mixtures,  and  not 
by  a  fondness  for  what  he  has  found  useful  and  necessary  in 
one,  transfer  it  to  another  science,  where  it  serves  only  to 
perplex  and  confoimd  the  imderstanding.  It  is  a  certain 
truth  that  ''res  nolunt  maid  administrari;'*  it  is  no  less 
certain  '*  res  nolunt  maid  intelligi"  Things  themselves  are 
to  be  considered  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  then  they  will 
show  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  imderstood.  For  to 
have  right  conceptions  about  them  we  must  bring  our  under- 
standings to  the  inflexible  nature  and  unalterable  relations  of 
things,  anid  not  endeavoiur  to  bring  things  to  any  precon- 
ceived notions  of  our  own. 

There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  observable  in 
men  of  study  no  less  prejudicial  or  ridiculous  than  the 
former,  and  that  is  a  &i)tastical  and  wild  attributing  all 
knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  modems.  This 
raving  upon  antiquity  in  mattei*  of  poetry,  Horace  has 
wittily  described  and  exposed  in  one  of  his  satires.t    The 

*  It  will  be  observed,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  Locke  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  repeat  himself.  Of  this  defect  he  was  very  sensible,  as 
xppean  from  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Molyneux  respecting  the  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding.  (Works,  foL  i  vol.  iii  p.  503.)  See 
ante,  §  19. 

f  The  witty  passage  of  the  Koman  satirist^  to  which  Locke  here  refers, 
oocoTB  in  Epist.  I.  i  34  et  seq.  It  is  somewhat  too  long  to  be  inserted 
entire,  but  I  subjoin  a  few  verses  from  Creech's  rough  but  vigorous 
tnmalation : — 

"  If  length  of  time  will  better  verse  like  wine, 

Give  it  a  brisker  taste,  and  make  it  fine ; 

Gome  tell  me  then,  I  would  be  gladly  showed, 

How  many  years  will  make  a  poem  good: 

One  poet  writ  an  hundred  years  ago,  . 

What,  is  he  old,  and  therefore  famed,  or  no? 

Or  is  he  new,  and  therefore  bold  appears? 

Let's  fix  upon  a  certain  term  of  years. 

He's  good  that  lived  an  hundred  years  ago, 

Another  wants  but  one,  is  he  bo  too  *{ 
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same  sort  of  madness  may  be  found  in  reference  to  all  the 
other  sciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion  not  autho- 
rised by  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants  in  knowledge.* 
Nothing  is  to  be  put  into  the  treasury  of  truth  or  knowledge 
which  has  not  the  stamp  of  Greece  or  Rome  upon  it,  and 
since  their  days  will  scarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to 
see,  think  or  write.  Others,  with  a  like  extrayaganey, 
contemn  all  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  taken 
with  the  modem  inventions  and  discoveries,  lay  by  all  that 
went  before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  must  have  the  decay 
of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liable  to  mould  and 
rottenness,  jyjen  I  think  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.  Fashion,  discipline,  and 
education  have  put  eminent  differences  in  the  ages  of  several 
countries :  and  made  one  generation  much  differ  from  another 
in  arts  and  sciences:  but  ti*uth  is  always  the  same;  tiroe 
alters  it  not,  nor  is  it  the  better  or  worse  for  being  of 
ancient  or  modem  tradition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former 
ages  of  the  world  for  their  discovery  and  delivery  of  it; 
but  though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our 
study,  yet  they  exhausted  not  all  its  treasure;  they  left  a 

Or  is  he  new,  and  damned  for  that  alone  t 
Well,  he's  good  too,  and  old  that  wants  but  one^ 
And  thus  I'll  argue  on,  and  bate  one  more, 
And  so  by  one  and  one  waste  all  the  store: 
And  so  confute  him,  who  esteems  by  years, 
A  poem's  goodness  from  the  date  it  bean, 
Who  not  admires,  nor  yet  approves  a  line^ 
But  what  is  old,  and  death  hath  made  divine." 
On  this  subject  Pindar  differed  very  widely  from  the  Bomans^  for  he 
preferred  old  wine  and  new  songs. 

*  The  error  here  exposed  springs  up  very  naturally  from  the  faulty 
schemes  of  study  which  have  been  above  described.  They  who  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  reading  of  ancient  authors  necessarily  con- 
sider them  the  best.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  lovers  of  nobodem 
times.  It  is  only  by  impartially  considering  and  comparing  both  that 
men  can  arrive  at  right  conclusions.  In  the  present  day  the  admirers  of 
antiquity  are  few,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  increasing;  but 
among  them  we  must  reckon  M.  Schoel,  the  historian  of  Ancient  Lit6r»> 
ture,  who  seems  to  imagine  that  while  original  genius  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Greeks,  the  modems  have  merely  received  for  their  portion  the  spirit 
of  criticism.  (Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Greoque,  Int.  pp.  18  and  22.)  He 
knew  nothing,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  Shakspeare^  or  Milton,  or  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden  or  Pope^  though  he  should  have 
been  aequainted  with  the  name  of  Leibnit& 
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great  deal  for  the  industiy  aad  sagacitj  of  aftor-agBSj  and  bo 
shall  we*  That  was  once  nsw  to  them  which  any  one  now  ^ 
receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiqnlty,  nor  waa  it  the 
wor»e  for  appearing  aa  a  novelty ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newnesa,  will  to  posterity  be  old,  but  not 
thereby  he  less  true  or  less  genuine,*  There  ia  no  occasion  on 
this  account  to  oppose  the  ancients  and  the  modems  to  one 
another,  or  to  he  squeamish  on  either  Mde,  He  that  wisely 
conducts  hifl  mind  in  the  piirsuit  of  knowledge,  will  gather 
what  lights  and  get  what  helps  he  can  from  either  of  them, 
fom  whom  they  are  beat  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the 
errors  or  rejecting  the  trutha  which  he  may  find  mingled  in 
them. 

Another  partiaUty  may  be  observed  in  some  to  vulgaTf  in 
orthers  to  heterodox  tenets;  some  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  hut  be  true ;  so  many 
men's  eyes  they  think  cannot  hut  see  right j  bo  many  mens 
understandings  of  ail  aoi'ta  cannot  be  deceived,  and  therefore 
will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  the  received  notions  of  the 
place  and  age,  nor  have  so  preaumptTioua  a  thought  as  to  be 
wi^r  than  their  neighbours.  They  are  content  to  go  with 
the  crowd,  and  so  go  easily,  which  they  think  ia  going  right, 
or  at  leaat  sei-vea  thera  as  welh  But  however  "  vox  populi 
vox  Dei "  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
wherever  God  delivered  his  oraclea  hy  the  multitude,  or  nature 
truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other  side,  some  fly  all  common 
opinions  as  either  false  or  frivolous.  The  title  of  many-headed 
beast  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  them  to  conclude  that  no  truths 
of  weight  or  consequence  can  be  lodged  thereof  Vulgar 
opiniona  are  suited  to  vulgar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  the 

•  In  another  work  I  have  remai'ked  that  *' when  Mr,  Bentbam  pub- 
Bglied  hiB  Defence  of  Usorj,  almost  fifty  yesis  ago^  ho  waa  treated  as  a 
Tisionajy,  imd  hia  iiotiooB  were  deapiseil  Time  went  on^  BJid  in  the 
DouiBe  of  thirty  or  forty  jenna  iome  few  ciune  np  with  Mr.  Bentlians's 
{KKBLtion,  and  found  it  no  longer  so  absurd  as  it  had  appeared  through  the 
QUata  of  distance.  Meanwhile  the  philosopher  was  stretching  away 
befbre  theiii,  inventing  and  discoTering,  and  stllL  appearing  in  liis  now 
pofll^ai  AB  ludicroufl  as  in  the  matter  of  uauiy.  When  they  oYOTtuke 
mm  sgam,  they  may  again  find  him  rational''  (Anat  of  800.  vol  L 
p.  62.) 

f  This  was  the  error  of  Sir  Thomas  Erawne  and  CttleHdge^  the  latter 
of  whom,  m  Hazlitt  has  remarked,  had  the  knack  of  jdwayu  preferring 
tlie  unknown  to  the  known^ 
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end  of  those  that  govern.*  He  that  will  know  the  truth  of 
things  must  leave  the  common  and  beaten  track,  which  none 
but  weak  and  servile  minds  are  satisfied  to  trudge  along  con- 
tinually in.  Such  nice  palates  reHsh  nothing  but  strange 
notions  quite  out  of  the  way :  whatever  is  commonly  received 
has  the  mark  of  the  beast  on  it,  and  they  think  it  a  lessening 
to  them  to  hearken  to  it  or  receive  it :  tiieir  mind  runs  only 
after  paradoxes;  these  they  seek,  these  they  embrace,  these 
only  they  vent,  and  so  as  they  think  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  vulgar.  But  common  or  uncommon  are  not  the 
marks  to  distinguish  truth  or  falsehood,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  any  bias  to  us  in  our  inquiries.  We  should  not  judge 
of  things  by  men*s  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by  things.  The 
multitude  reason  but  ill,  and  therefore  may  be  well  suspected, 
and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  should  be  followed  as  a  sure  guide ; 
but  philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  popular  doctrines  of  their  countries  have 
fallen  into  as  extravagant  and  as  absurd  opinions  as  ever  eom- 
mon  reception  coimbenanced.  It  would  be  madness  to  refuse 
to  breathe  the  common  air  or  quench  'one's  thirst  with  water 
because  the  rabble  use  them  to  these  purposes;  and  if  there 
are  conveniencies  of  life  which  common  use  reaches  not,  it  is 
not  reason  to  i*eject  them  because  they  are  not  grown  into 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  country,  and  every  villager  doth 
not  know  them.t 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  &shion,  is  the  measure  of 
knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding;  whatsoever 
is  besides  that,  however  authorised  by  consent  or  recommended 
by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  ignorance  or  something  worse. 

Another  sort  of  partiality  there  is  whereby  men  impose 
upon  themselves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading  little  usefiil  to 

*  An  observation  worthy  of  MachiavellL  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  rulers  to  engender  and  perpetuate  among  their  subjects  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  neighbouring  nations;  and  wese  prejudices  may 
sometimes  prove  useful,  as  the  vulgar  notion  that  one  Englishman  can  at 
any  time  beat  two  Frenchmen,  has  often,  as  Chesterfield  remarks,  led  to 
the  achievement.  The  French  on  the  otiier  hand  nourish  prejudices  of 
the  same  kind,  and  a  little  schoolboy  Munchausen  once  remarked  tiiat  a 
French  giant  of  his  acquaintance  had  broken  an  Englishman  in  two  like 
a  raw  carrot. 

t  Cicero  somewhere  observes  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  foolish  but  that 
It  baa  obtained  the  approbation  of  some  one  amon^  the  philosophers. 
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tliCTiselYes,  I  meaxL  the  making  use  of  the  opinions  of  writers 
and  laying  stress  upon  their  authorities  wherever  they  find 
them  to  ^Ekvour  their  own  opinions. 

There  is  nothing  ahnost  has  done  more  harm  to  men  dedi- 
cated to  letters  than  giving  the  name  of  study  to  reading, 
and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  same  with  a 
man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  least  to  be  a  title  of  honour. 
All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing  are  only  £a>cts  or  reason- 
ings. Facts  are  of  three  sorts:  1.  Merely  of  natural  agents 
observable  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  bodies  one  upon 
another,  whether  in  the  visible  course  of  things  left  to  them- 
selves, or  in  experiments  made  by  them,  applying  agents  and 
patients  to  one  another  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 
2.  Of  volimtary  agents,  more  especially  the  actions  of  men  in 
society,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  histoiy.     3.  Of  opinions. 

In  these  three  consists,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  com- 
monly has  the  name  of  learning;  to  which  perhaps  some  may 
add  a  distinct  head  of  critical  writings,  which  indeed  at  bot- 
tom is  nothing  but  matter  of  fact,  and  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  such  a  man  or  set  of  men  used  such  a  word  or  phrase 
in  such  a  sense,  L  e.,  that  they  made  such  sounds  the  marks  of 
such  ideas.* 

Under  reasonings  I  comprehend  all  the  discoveries  of  gene- 
ral truths  made  by  human  reason,  whether  found  by  intuition, 
demonstration,  or  probable  deductions.  And  this  is  that 
which  is,  if  not  alone,  knowledge  (because  the  truth  or  pro- 
bability of  particular  propositions  may  be  known  too),  yet  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  most  properly  the  business  of  those  who 
pretend  to  improve  their  imderstandings  and  make  themselves 
knowing  by  reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great  helps 
of  the  understanding  and  instruments  of  knowledge,  as  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  are;  and  yet  I  beg  leave  to  quesr 
tion  whether  these  do  not  prove  a  hindrance  to  many,  and 
keep  several  bookish  men  from  attaining  to  solid  and  true 
knowledge.  This  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  part  wherein  the  understanding  needs  a  more  care- 

*  This  is  a  very  imperfect  definition  of  criticism,  applying  only  to  one 
of  the  meanest  of  its  branches.     By  criticism  we  mean  the  passing  of 
just  and  accurate  judgments  on  works  of  art,  eaAh  oi  "TTVii^c^  c^qaXmii  ^ 
vew  fact  and  aetAbUsheB  a  aew  opinion. 
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fill  and  waiy  conduct  than  in  the  use  of  books,  without  which 
they  will'  prove  rather  innocent  amusements  than  profitable 
employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  small  additions  to 
our  knowledge.* 

There  is  not  seldom  to  be  found,  even  amongst  those  who 
aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  imwearied  industry  employ 
their  whole  time  in  books,  who  scarcely  allow  themselves  time 
to  eat  or  sleep,  but  read,  and  read,  and  read  on,  yet  make  no 
great  advances  in  real  knowledge,  though  there  be  no  defect 
in  their  intellectual  faculties  to  which  their  little  progress  can 
be  imputed.  The  mistake  here  is,  that  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  by  reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is  transAised  into  the 
reader's  imderstanding;  and  so  it  is,  but  not  by  bare  reading, 
but  by  reading  and  understanding  what  he  wrote.  Whereby 
I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending  what  is  affirmed  or  denied 
in  each  proposition  (though  that  great  readers  do  not  always 
think  themselves  concerned  precisely  to  do),  but  to  see  and 

*  It  requires  much  wisdom  to  discover  the  true  use  of  reading ;  but 
precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  every  other  road  to  knowledge^ 
commerce  with  the  world  being  as  little  profitable  to  the  careless  and  un- 
reflecting as  reading  itself.  The  habit  of  reading  and  study  sometimes 
CTOvs  in  the  most  philosophical  minds  into  a  passion.  It  was  thus  with 
Sayle,  who  speaking  of  the  effects  of  study  upon  health,  and  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  satisfied  with  moderate  appUcation  rather  than  injure 
one's  constitution,  exclaims,  however — "Heureux,  je  le  dis  enoore  un 
coup,  celui  qui  est  si  robuste  qu'il  pent  ^tudier  quatorze  ou  quinze  hemes 
chaque  jour,  sans  6tre  jamais  malade!"  (Diet.  Hist,  et  Crit.  art  Hall, 
rem.  B.)  llie  author  of  the  discoiuse  on  the  Life  of  Mr.  Ancillon, 
makes  several  long  and  judicious  comments  on  his  mode  of  study.  He 
read,  it  seems,  books  of  aU  kinds,  romances  even,  old  and  new ;  but  it 
was  his  opinion  that  he  derived  benefit  from  them  aU;  and  he  often  used 
to  repeat  the  words  attributed  to  Virgil:  ''Aurum  ex  steroore  Ennii 
oolligo."  In  certain  careless  authors  things  of  a  singular  nature^  he 
thought^  were  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  which  could  be  found  nowhere 
else.  But  although  he  read  all  kinds  of  books,  he  bestowed  application 
on  such  only  as  were  important ;  running  through  the  lighter  sort^  as  the 
Latin  proverb  has  it^  '^sicut  canis  ad  Nilum  bibens  et  fiigiens,"  but 
perusinff  the  others  frequently  and  with  exactitude  and  care.  He  ga- 
thered horn  the  first  reading  the  general  idea  of  a  book,  but  looked  to 
the  second  for  the  discovery  of  its  beauties.  His  exact  manner  of  ob* 
gerving  what  he  read,  rendered  indexes,  which  nliany  great  men  have 
called  **  the  aouU  of  books, "  of  little  or  no  use  to  him ;  for  he  had,  beside^ 
a  very  fSuthful  memory,  and  espedally  that  loccU  memory  so  valuable  to 
Uterary  men.  He  was  not  always  in  ike  habit  of  reading  books  from  be- 
gimtiag-  to  end  ;  but  sometimes  chose  to  search  to  the  bottom  tihe  subjeots 
of  which  they  treated  in  which  case  he  bad  to  oontult  a  number  of  «a- 
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follow  the  train  of  his  reaaoniaga,  observe  the  strength  and 
of  their  connexion,  and  examine  upon  what  thej 
om.  Without  thia  a  man  may  read  the  discourses  of  a 
Teiy  rational  author^  written  in  a  language  and  in  propositiona 
ihat  he  very  well  understauds,  and  yet  acquire  not  one  jot  of 
his  knowIedgBj  which  consisting  only  in  the  perceived,  csertain, 
or  probable  connexion  of  the  ideas  made  use  of  in  his  reaBon^ 
ings^  the  reader  s  knowledge  is  no  further  increased  than  he 
perceives  that;  so  much  as  he  sees  of  this  connexion,  so 
much  he  knows  of  the  truth  or  probability  of  that  author's 
opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception  he  takes  upon 
trust,  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  knowledge  of  it 
at  aU*  This  makes  me  not  at  aU  wonder  to  see  some  men  so 
abound  in  eitations  and  build  so  much  upon  authorities,  it 
being  the  sole  foundation  on  which  they  bottom  most  of  their 
own  tenets;  so  that  in  effect  they  have  but  a  second-hand  or  i 
implicit  knowledge,  i.  e,,  are  in  the  right  if  such  an  one  jBrom  ' 
whom  they  borrowed  it  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion 
which  they  took  from  him ;  which  iiiileed  is  no  knowledge  at 
alL  Writers  of  this  or  former  a^es  may  be  good  witnesses  of 
matters  of  fact  which  they  deliver,  which  we  may  do  well  to 
take  upon  their  authority ;  but  their  credit  can  go  no  further  | 
than  this;  it  cannot  at  all  affect  the  truth  and  fiilsehood  of 
opioions  which  have  no  other  sort  of  trial  but  reason  and 
proof  J  which  they  themselves  made  use  of  to  make  tbemselvet 
knowing ;  and  so  must  others  too  that  will  partake  in  their 
knowledge*  Indeed  it  m  an  advantage  that  they  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  find  out  the  proofs  and  ky  them  in  that  order 

thora.  * '  n  Toyait  flouvent  la  mfiroe  chose  dans  diffi^rena  oavrages ;  mala 
cela  ne  le  d^goutait  paSj  au  contmre,  i]  dtaait  que  c'^tait  oomme  &ut&Dt 
de  nouvell&s  couches  dc  couleura  i^ui  foTmajent  fid^  qu'il  avait  cou^a 
qui  In  mettaient  dans  une  eatifere  perfection."  He  had  a  kige  table  in 
the  middlo  of  hie  aiudy,  whioL  was  usually  covered  with  open  hooka. 
The  oelehiwbed  Fra  Paolo  studied  in  the  same  manner ;  never  diaeontinu* 
ing  hia  TCflearcbea  until  he  bad  made  the  compariaoD  of  authentic  of 
placefl}  times,  and  opinions ;  and  this  he  did  to  free  himself  froia  doubts 
and  from  all  octaaion  of  again  thinking  en  the  snjne  subjecL  Ancilion 
kepi  a  commonplace  hook,  though  QoveHiU,  Sahnasiua,  Manage,  and  otheiK, 
■tiginatiaed  the  practice  m  mifichJevous,  and  on  ob&tsrf^le  to  real  learning'. 
On  this  queutJoti  I  am  inclined  to  side  with  Andllon  and  the  mi3itit\M&v 
tliough  timloubtedly  an  author  md.^  tmit  too  much  to  h5»  f^t^satoTc^afifc 
book."     (8mB&y!e^  t  £  art  AnciUon,  rem,  C.) 
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that  may  show  the  truth  or  probability  of  their  conclusioiis, 
and  for  this  we  owe  them  great  acknowledgments  for  saving 
US  the  pains  in  searching  out  those  prbofe  which  they  have 
collected  for  us,  and  which  possibly  after  all  onr  pains  we 
might  not  have  found  nor  been  able  to  have  set  them  in  so 
good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us  in.  Upon  this 
account  we  are  mightily  beholden  to  judicious  writers  of  all 
ages  for  those  discoveries  and  discourses  they  have  left  behind 
them  for  our  instruction  if  we  know  how  to  make  a  right  use 
of  them,  which  is  not  to  run  them  over  in  a  hasty  perusal, 
and  perhaps  lodge  their  opinions  or  some  remarkable  passages 
in  our  memories,  but  to  enter  into  their  reasonings,  examine 
their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falsehood,  proba- 
bility or  improbability  of  what  they  advance,  not  by  any 
opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author,  but  by  the  evi- 
dence he  produces  and  the  conviction  he  affords  us  drawn 
from  things  themselves.  Ejiowing  is  seeing,  and  if  it  be  so, 
it  is  madness  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  so  by  another 
man*s  eyes,  let  him  use  ever  so  many  words  to  teU  us  that 
what  he  asserts  is  veiy  visible.  TiU  we  ourselves  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes  and  perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as 
before,  let  us  believe  any  learned  author  as  much  as 
we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing  and  to 
have  demonstrated  what  they  say,  and  yet  whoever  shall  read 
over  their  writings  without  perceiving  the  connexion  of  their 
proofe,  and  seeing  what  they  show,  though  he  may  imderstand 
all  their  woixis,  yet  he  is  not  the  more  knowing :  he  may  be- 
lieve indeed,  but  does  not  know  what  they  S£^,  and  so  is  not 
advanced  one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge  by  all  his  reading 
of  those  approved  mathematicians. 

25.  Haste, — The  eagerness  and  strong  bent  of  the  mind 
after  knowledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  a  hindrance 
to  it.  It  stni  presses  into  further  discoveries  and  new  objects, 
and  catches  at  the  variety  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  often 
stays  not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it  to  look  into  it  as 
it  ^ould,  for  haste  to  pursue  what  is  yet  out  of  sight.  He 
that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  be  able  from  the  tran- 
sieiit  view  to  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be 
abJe  to  give  some  loose  descriptioxi  of  here  a  mountain  and 
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there  a  plain,  here  a  morals  and  there  a  river,  woodland  in 
one  part  and  savannahs  in  another.  Such  superficial  ideas 
and  observations  as  these  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it; 
but  the  more  useM  observations  of  the  soil,  plants,  animals, 
and  inhabitants,  with  their  several  sorts  and  properties,  must 
necessarily  escape  him;  and  it  is  seldom  men  ever  discover 
the  rich  mines  without  some  digging.  Nature  commonly 
lodges  her  treasure  and  jewels  in  rocky  ground.  If  the 
matter  be  knotty  and  the  sense  lies  deep,  the  mind  must  stop 
and  buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and  thought 
and  dose  contemplation,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered 
the  difficulty  and  got  possession  of  truth.  But  here  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  other  extreme;  a  man  must  not  stick  at 
every  useless  nicety,  and  expect  mysteries  of  science  in  every 
trivial  question  or  scruple  that  he  may  raise.  He  that  will 
stand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that  comes  in  his 
way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and  laden  with  jewels, 
as  the  other  that  travelled  full  speed.  Truths  are  not  th^ 
better  nor  the  worse  for  their  obviousness  or  difficulty,  but 
their  value  is  to  be  measured  by  their  usefulness  and  tendency. 
Insignificant  observations  should  not  take  up  any  of  our 
minutes,  and  those  that  enlarge  our  view  and  give  Hght  towards 
further  and  useful  discoveries,  should  not  be  neglected,  though 
they  stop  our  course  and  spend  some  of  our  time  in  a  fixed 
attention. 

There  is  another  haste  that  does  often  and  will  mislead  the 
mind  if  it  be  left  to  itself  and  its  own  conduct.  The  imder- 
standing  is  naturally  forward,  not  only  to  learn  its  knowledge 
by  variety  (which  makes  it  ^p  over  one  to  get  speedily  to 
another  part  of  knowledge),  but  also  eager  to  enlarge  its  views 
by  running  too  fast  into  general  observations  and  conclusions 
without  a  due  examination  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to 
found  those  general  axioms.*  This  seems  to  enlarge  their 
stock,  but  it  is  of  fancies,  not  realities;  such  theories,  built 
upon  narrow  foundations,  stand  but  weakly,  and  if  they  £all 
not  of  themselves,  are  at  least  very  hardly  to  be  supported 
against  the  assaults  of  opposition.  And  thus  men  being  too 
hasty  to  erect  to  themselves  general  notions  and  ill-groimded 
theories,  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  stock  of  knowledge 
when  they  come  to  examine  their  hastily  agsvmi<^^  TQa>rKVKv^ 
•  See  ante,  note  1,  p.  27. 
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tbemselyes  or  to  have  them  attacked  by  others.  Crenera] 
observations  drawn  from  particulars  are  the  jewels  of  know- 
ledge, comprehending  great  store  in  a  little  room ;  bnt  they  are 
therefore  to  be  made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  lest 
if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true  our  loss  and  shame  be  the 
greater  when  our  stock  comes  to  a  severe  scrutiny.*  One  or 
two  particulars  may  suggest  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do 
well  to  take  those  hints;  but  if  they  turn  them  into  conclu* 
sions,  and  make  them  presently  general  rules,  they  are  forward 
indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impose  on  themselves  by  propositions 
assumed  for  truths  without  sufficient  warrant.  To  make  such 
observations  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  to  make  the 
head  a  magazine  of  materials  which  can  hardly  be  called 
knowledge,  or  at  least  it  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not 
reduced  to  use  or  order;  and  he  that  makes  everything  an 
observation  has  the  same  useless  plenty  and  much  more  false- 
hood mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  sides  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  best  account  of  his 
studies  who  keeps  his  understanding  in  the  right  mean 
between  them. 

26.  Antici^oation. — ^Whether  it  be  a  love  of  that  which 
brings  the  first  light  and  information  to  their  minds,  and 
want  of  vigour  and  industry  to  inquire;  or  else  that  men 
content  themselves  with  any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right 
or  wrong,  which  when  they  have  once  got  they  will  hold  fast; 
this  is  visible,  that  many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first 
anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  tenacious  of  the 
opinions  that  first  possess  them;  they  are  as  often  fond  of 
their  first  conception  as  of  their  first-bom,  and  will  by  no 
means  recede  from  the  judgment  they  have  once  made,  or  any 
conjecture  or  conceit  which  they  have  once  entertained.  This 
is  a  £&ult  in  the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  since  this  firm- 
ness or  rather  stiffiiess  of  the  mind  is  not  from  an  adherence 
to  truth,  but  a  submission  to  prejudice.     It  is  an  unreasonable 

*  The  practice  on  which  this  beautiful  figure  is  founded  stOl  previulB 
in  the  East^  and  must  always  prevail  in  despotic  countries,  where  men 
ftre  often  compelled  by  necessity  to  conceal  aU  their  riches  about  their 
persons  and  fly  for  their  lives.  Sometimes,  where  the  rights  of  the  harem 
ftre  revered,  great  men  heap  their  wealth  in  the  form  of  jewels  upon  the 
females  of  their  fiunily,  whose  persons  are  generally  held  sacred  in  the 
East.  For  this  reason  Warren  Hastings'  plimder  of  the  Begtmi  was  re- 
garded with  peculiar  abhorrence  in  Indu. 
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homage  paid  to  prepoaaesaion,  wherebj  ^we  ahow  a  reYerenoe 
not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  seek)  truth,  but  what  by  hap»  j 
hftzard  we  chaace  to  Hght  oa,  be  it  what  it  will.     This  ig  I 
Tisibiy  a  preposterous  uae  of  our  faculties,  and  is  a  downright  ] 
prostituting  of  the  mind  to  resign  it  thus  and  put  it  uuder  j 
th©  power  of  the  iirst  comer.     This  can  never  be  allowed  or 
ought  to  be  followed  as  a  right  way  to  knowledge,  till  th© 
understaading  (whose  business  it  is  to  conform  itaelf  to  what  j 
it  finds  in  the  objects  without)  can  by  its  own  opinionatry  \ 
change  that^  and  moke  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  com-  ] 
ply  with  its  own  hasty  determinations,  which  will  never  be, 
VhateYcr  we  fancy,  things  keep  their  course,  and  the  habi- 
tudeS;  correspondences^  and  relations  keep  the  same  to  gub  j 
another,  1 

27,  llesignatimi, — ^Confcraiy  to  these,  but  by  a  like  danger-  1 
ous  excefls  on  the  other  side,  are  those  who  always  resign  their 
judgment  to  the  laat  thhti  they  heard  or  read.*  Truth  never 
sinks  into  these  men^s  minds  nor  gives  any  tincture  to  thenij 
but  cameleon-likej  they  take  the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before 
thenij  and  as  soon  lose  and  i-esign  it  to  the  next  that  happens 
to  come  in  their  way.  The  order  wherein  opinions  ai-e  pro- 
posed or  received  by  us  is  no  rule  of  their  rectitude,  nor 
ought  to  be  a  cause  of  their  preference.  First  or  last  in  this 
case  is  the  efibct  of  chance^  and  not  the  measure  of  truth  or 
^Jsehood.  This  every  one  miist  confess,  and  therefore  should 
in  the  pui'Stiit  of  truth  keep  his  mind  firee  from  the  influence 
of  any  such  accidents.t  A  man  may  as  reasonably  draw  cuts 
for  his  tenetSj  regulate  his  persuasion  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  as 
take  it  up  for  itti  novelty,  or  retain  it  because  it  had  his  first 
assent  and  he  was  never  of  another  mind.  Well-weighed 
i-easoQs  are  to  determine  the  judgment;  those  the  mind  should 
be  always  ready  to  heazken  and  submit  to,  and  by  their  testis 
mony  and  sutlragc  entertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indifferently, 
whethe[r  it  be  a  perfect  stranger  or  an  old  acquaintance* 

*  Of  tliifl  failixig:  Pope  used  to  plead  guilty,  otaerving,  jooulaj^ly  iierhapa, 
that  in  theology  li©  olwaya  agroed  in  opmSon  with  lie  last  author  ha 
read. 

f  A  aimilar  tiiou^ht  occurs  soraewhere  in  Pkto^  who  obaerves  that  in 
aU  di^UBHions  WH  ehuuld  hold  our  nunds  free  to  be  carried  whitheiBoever 
we  tnay  by  the  stream  of  uur  j^saaoniiig.  Dr.  Middloton  makoa  a  reiaark 
of  like  import  ii;  the  prelacy  if  I  rightly  remember,  of  \m  ^'ree  Inquiry. 
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28.  Practice. — Though  the  £sumlties  of  the  mind  are  im- 
proved by  exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress 
beyond  their  strength.  "Quid  valeant  humeri,  quid  ferre 
recusent,"*  must  be  made  the  measure  of  every  one's  under- 
standing who  has  a  desire  not  only  to  perform  well  but  to 
keep  up  the  vigour  of  his  forculties,  and  not  to  balk  his  under- 
standing by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind  by  being 
engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its  strength,  like  the  body  strained 
by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken, 
and  thereby  gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigorous 
attempt  ever  after.  A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its 
former  strength,  or  at  least  the  tenderness  of  the  sprain  re- 
mains a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory  of  it  longer,  and 
leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man  not  to  put  the  part  quickly 
again  to  any  robust  employment.  So  it  fares  in  the  mind 
onoe  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power ;  it  either  is  disabled 
for  the  future,  or  else  checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever 
after,  at  least  is  very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again 
on  any  subject  that  requires  thought  and  meditatioiL  The 
imderstandlng  should  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty 
parts  of  knowledge  that  try  the  strength  of  thought  and  a  full 
bent  of  the  mind  by  insensible  degrees,  and  in  such  a  gradual 
proceeding  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it.t  Nor  let  it  be  objected 
that  such  a  slow  progress  will  never  reach  the  extent  of  some 
sciences.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  fer  constancy  will 
carry  a  man ;  however,  it  is  better  walking  slowly  in  a  rugged 
way  than  to  break  a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begins 
with  the  calf  may  carry  the  ox,  but  he  that  wiU  at  first  go  to 
take  up  an  ox  may  so  disable  himself  as  not  to  be  able  to  lift 
up  a  calf  afler  that.  When  the  mind  by  insensible  degrees 
has  brought  itself  to  attention  and  close  thinking,  it  wUl  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  master  them  without  any 

*  Which  Roscommon  thuB  translates  (Ars.  Poet  394  et  seq.): —         , 
**  And  often  try  what  weight  you  can  support, 
And  what  your  shoulders  are  too  weak  to  bear." 
t  In  the  same  spirit  Milton,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education,  condemns 
the  preposterous  practice  of  *'  forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  com- 
pose themes,  verses,  and  orations,  which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment, 
md  the  final  work  of  a  head  filled  by  long  reading  and  observing,  with 
aidant  maxiniH,  and  copious  invention.     These  are  not  matters  to  be 
wrung  6rom  poor  striplingBf  like  blood  out  of  the  nose  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  &uit  " 
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prejudice  to  itself,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roimdl^i  Every 
absti^se  problemj  eveiy  intricate  question,  will  not  baffle^  dls- 
com'age,  or  bi*eak  it.  But  though  putting  the  mind  unpre- 
pared upon  an  unusual  stress  that  ma^r  discourage  or  damp  it 
for  the  future  ought  to  be  avoided,  j&t  this  must  not  run  it 
bj  an  over-great  abjneas  of  difficulties  into  a  lazy  aaunteiing 
about  ordinary  aiid  obviom  things  that  demand  no  thought 
or  application.  This  debases  and  enervates  the  understand' 
ing,  makes  it  weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  wort  of 
hovering  about  the  surface  of  things  without  any  insight  into 
them  or  penetration  ;  and  when  the  mind  haa  been  once 
habituated  to  this  lazy  reoumbency  and  satisfaction  on  the 
obvious  surface  of  thingSj  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satii^fied  there 
and  go  no  deeper,  since  it  cannot  do  it  without  p^s  and  dig- 
ging. He  that  has  for  some  time  accustomed  himself  to  take 
up  with  what  easily  offers  itseli*  at  first  view,  has  reason  to 
f^u*  he  shall  never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning 
and  tumbling  things  in  his  mind  to  discover  their  more  retired 
and  more  valuable  secrets. 

It  is  not  strange  that  methods  of  learning  which  scholars 
have  been  aocustomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  entrance 
upon  the  sciences  should  influence  them  all  their  Uvea,  and  he 
settled  in  their  minds  by  an  overruling  reverence ;  especially 
if  they  be  such  as  universal  use  has  eatabliahed*  Learners 
must  at  first  be  believers,  and  their  master's  rules  haviug  been 
once  made  asioms  to  thern^  it  is  no  wonder  they  sliould  keep 
that  dignity,  and  by  the  authority  tbey  have  once  gotj  mislead 
those  who  think  it  sufficient  to  excuse  them  if  they  go  out  of 
their  way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

29.  Wards. — I  have  copiously  enough  spoken  of  the  abuse 
of  words  in  another  place,*  and  therefore  shall  ujwn  this 
reflection^  that  the  sciences  are  full  of  them,  warn  those  that 
would  conduct  their  understandings  right  not  to  take  any 
term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the  language  of  the  schools, 
to  stand  for  anything  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it»  A  word 
may  be  of  frequent  use  and  great  credit  with  several  authors, 
and  be  by  them  made  use  of  as  if  it  stood  for  some  real  being ; 

•  Thia  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  Essay  ou  the  Homwi  TJDderatanding, 
Book  ill.  clmp.  10,  11.     The  whole  book,  however,  ha&  reference  'wa  "Cttft 
&ame  subject.      Compam  ^o  Bishop  Berkeley's  lTATOi^kk*:^XoTL  '^a  ^«i 
PrijEMif/Jaff  af  Hanmn  knowledge, 

VOL.    /.  Qt 
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but  yet,  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any  distinct  idea  of 
that  being,  it  is  certainly  to  him  a  mere  empty  sound  without 
a  meaning,  and  he  learns  no  more  by  all  that  is  said  of  it  or 
attributed  to  it  than  if  it  were  affirmed  only  of  that  bare 
empty  sound.  They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
not  deceive  and  swell  themselves  with  a  little  articulated  air, 
should  lay  down  this  as  a  Aindamental  rule,  not  to  take  words 
for  things,  nor  suppose  that  names  in  books  signify  real  en- 
tities in  nature,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
those  entities.  !fb  will  not  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  I  should 
set  down  '< substantial  forms"  and  "intentional  species," as 
such  that  may  justly  be  suspected  to  be  of  this  kmd  of  in- 
significant terms.  But  this  I  am  sure,  to  one  that  can  form 
no  determined  ideas  of  what  they  stand  for,  they  signify 
nothing  at  all,  and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them  is 
to  hiTn  so  much  knowledge  about  nothing,  and  amounts  at 
most  but  to  be  a  learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all 
reason  supposied  that  there  are  many  such  empty  terms  to  be 
found  in  some  leanied  writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to 
etch  out  their  systems,  where  their  understandings  could  not 
furnish  them  with  conceptions  from  things.  But  yet  I  believe 
the  supposing  of  some  realities  in  nature  answering  those 
and  the  like  words,  have  much  perplexed  some  and  quite 
misled  others  in  the  study  of  nature.  That  which  in  any 
discourse  signifies,  "  I  know  not  what,"  should  be  considered 
**  I  know  not  when."  Where  men  have  any  conceptions,  they 
can,  if  they  are  never  so  abstruse  or  abstracted,  explain  them 
and  the  terms  they  use  for  them.  For  our  conceptions  being 
nothing  but  ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  simple  ones,  if 
they  cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  stand  for  it  is  plain 
they  have  none.  To  what  purpose  can  it  be  to  hunt  after 
his  conceptions  who  has  none,  or  none  distinct?  he  that  knew 
not  what  he  himself  meant  by  a  learned  term,  cannot  make 
us  know  anything  by  his  use  of  it,  let  us  beat  our  heads  about 
it  never  so  long.  Whether  we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the 
operations  of  nattire  and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not 
to  inquire,  but  this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no 
more  of  them  than  we  can  distinctly  conceive,  and  therefore 
to  obtrude  terms  where  we  have  no  distinct  conceptions,  as  if 
they  did  contain,  or  rather  conceal  something,  is  but  an  arti- 
£oe  of  learned  vanity  to  cover  a  defecst  in  an  Toy^theais  or 
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OUT  understandings.     Wotds  are  not  made  t&  conceal,  bat  to 

declare  and  show  something;  w^here  they  are  by  thuse  who 
pretend  to  inatruct  otherwise  used,  they  conc^.1  indeed  some- 
thing; but  tlmt  that  they  conceal  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sopMstiy  of  the  talker,  for  there  is  in  truth  nothing 
else  under  them,* 

30.  Wanderhig. — -That  there  is  a  constant  succession  and 
flnx  of  ideas  in  onr  minds  I  have  obaerved  in  the  former  part 
of  this  esaajj  and  every  one  may  take  notiee  of  it  in  himself. 
This,  I  suppose,  may  deserve  some  part  of  our  care  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  imderstandinga ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  of  great 
advantage  if  we  can  by  use  get  that  power  orer  otir  minds, 
aa  to  be  able  to  direct  that  train  of  ideas,  that  so,  since  there 
will  new  ones  perpetually  come  into  our  thoughts  by  a  con- 
stant sncceaiouj  we  may  be  able  by  choice  so  to  direct  theni, 
that  none  may  come  in  view  but  such  as  are  pertinent  to  our 
present  inqniiy,  and  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  uBoful  to 
the  discoveij  we  are  upon ;  or,  at  least,  if  some  foreign  and 
nnsonght  ideas  will  oftbr  themselveSj  that  yet  we  might  be 
able  to  reject  them  and  keep  them  from  taking  off  our  minds 
from  its  present  pursuit,  and  hinder  them  firom  running  away 
with  uvvc  thoughts  quit©  from  the  subject  in  hand.  This  is 
not,  I  suspect,  so  easy  to  be  done  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined; 
and  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet 
one  of  the  great  differences  that  carry  some  men  in  their 
reasoning  so  far  beyond  others,  where  they  seem  to  be  natu- 
rally of  equal  paits.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
wandering  of  thoughts  1  woidd  be  glad  to  find.  He  that 
shall  propose  such  an  one  would  do  great  service  to  the  stu- 
dious and  contemplative  j^>ait  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  help 
unthinking  men  to  become  thinking,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  hitherto  I  have  discovered  no  other  way  to  keep  onr 
thoughts  close  to  their  business,  but  the  endeavouring  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  by  frequent  attention  and  application, 
getting  the  habit  of  attention  and  application.  He  that  will 
observe  cliildren  will  find  that  even  when  they  endeavour 
their  utmost  they  cannot  keep  their  minds  fi-om  strEggling. 
The  way  to  cure  it,  I  am  satisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or 

*  Upon  tills  philosophical  observation  was  erBcted  tiie  Viit^  cftTAxaKuir 
tion  of  Goldsimltl^  commonly  attriljuteci  to  Talleyrand^  thsttliiigviftig^e  ^ws 
giypn  to  man  to  oonce^  Ms  thoagh^, 
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beating,  for  that  presently  fills  their  heads  with  all  the  ideas 
that  fear,  dread,  or  confusion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring 
back  gently  their  wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them  into 
the  path  and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they  should  pur- 
sue, without  any  rebuke,  or  so  much  as  taking  notice  (where 
it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  suppose,  would  sooner 
reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention  than  all  these  rougher 
methods,  which  more  distract  their  thought,  and  hindering 
the  application  they  would  promote,  introduce  a  contrary 
habit* 

31.  Dtati/nction, — ^Distinction  and  division  are  (if  I  mistake 
not  the  import  of  the  words)  very  different  things;  the  one 
being  the  perception  of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  in 
things;  the  other,  our  making  a  division  where  there  is  yet 
none;  at  least  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  consider  them  in 
this  sense,  I  think  I  may  say  of  them,  that  one  of  them  is 
the  most  necessary  and  conducive  to  true  knowledge  that  can 
be;  the  other,  when  too  much  made  use  of,  serves  only  to 
puzzle  ai^d  confound  the  understanding.  To  observe  every  the 
least  difference  that  is  in  things  argues  a  quick  and  clear 
sight,  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  usefiil  to  discern 
every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  consider  every  difference  that  is  in  things,  and 
divide  them  into  distinct  classes  under  every  such  difference. 
This  will  run  us,  if  followed,  into  particulars  (for  every  indi- 
vidual has  something  that  differences  it  from  another),  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general  truths,  or  else  at  least 
shall  be  apt  to  perplex  the  mind  about  them.     The  collection 

*  Upon  this  subject  lie  has  spoken  at  considerable  length  in  his  Thoughts 
on  Education,  where  see^  in  my  notes,  the  opinions  of  Montaigne.  Bishop 
Patrick  has  likewise,  in  his  Advice  to  a  Friend,  a  pleasant  passage  to 
the  same  purpose.  Speaking  of  our  attempts  unreasonably  to  compel 
ourselves  to  religious  meditation,  he  says:  **  As  a  child,  you  may  have 
observed,  when  he  cannot  think  of  his  lesson,  the  more  his  teacher  chides 
and  calls  upon  him,  the  more  blockishly  he  stands,  and  the  further  it  is 
beat  out  of  his  memory:  so  it  is  veiy  frequently  with  the  natural  spirits 
of  eveiy  one  of  us.  They  are  so  oppressed  and  stupid  at  certain  seasons 
that  if  we  labour  to  set  them  in  motion,  it  doth  but  dispose  them  the 
more  to  stand  stock  stilL  But  if  we  let  them  alone,  and  for  that  time 
leave  them,  they  will  be  like  the  same  child,  who  in  a  short  time  comes 
to  himself  and  is  able  to  say  his  lesson  perfectly.  They  would  go  whither 
we  would  have  than,  and  perhaps  nm  before  us."     (88  et  seq.) 
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of  Beveml  things  into  ieveral  cksses  gives  the  tmnd  more 
genera!  and  larger  views,  but  we  must  take  cane  to  unittj 
them  only  in  that,  ftnd  so  far  as  thej  do  agree,  for  so  fai'  thej 
maj  be  united  under  the  consideration;  for  entity  itself^ 
that  comprehends  all  thingSj  as  general  as  it  is,  may  afford  us 
dear  and  rational  conceptions*  If  we  would  weigh  and  keep 
in  our  minda  what  it  is  we  are  conaideringj  that  would  heat 
infltmcfc  us  when  we  should  or  should  not  branck  into  ftirther 
distinctionti,  which  are  not  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  con- 
templation of  things,  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  opposite 
than  the  art  of  verbal  distinctions  made  at  pleasure  in  learned 
and  arbitrai'ily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a  venture, 
without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  distinct  notions, 
and  ao  altogether  fitted  to  artificial  talk  or  empty  noise  in 
dispute,  without  any  clearing  of  diffi-cnlties  or  advance  in 
knowledge.  Whatsoever  &iibject  we  examine  and  would  get 
knowledge  in,  we  should,  I  think,  make  as  general  and  as 
lai'ga  a^  it  will  bear ;  nor  can  there  be  any  ilanger  of  this^  if 
iiie  idea  of  it  be  settled  and  determined ;  for  if  that  be  so,  we 
"^thall  easily  distinguish  it  from,  any  other  idea,  though  com- 
prehended under  the  same  name.  For  it  is  to  fence  against 
the  entanglementa  of  equivocal  wordSj  and  the  great  art  of 
Bophiatry  which  lies  in  them,  tiiat  distinctions  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  their  use  thought  so  necessary.  But  had  every 
dii^tinct  abstract  idea  a  distinct  known  name^  there  would  he 
little  need  of  these  multiplied  scholastic  distinctions,  though 
tQiere  would  be  nevertheless  as  much  need  stiH  of  the  mind's 
observing  the  differences  that  are  in  things,  and  discriminat- 
ing them  thereby  one  from  another.  It  is  not  therefore  the 
light  way  to  knowledge  to  hunt  afber  and  fill  the  head  with 
abundance  of  artificial  and  scholastic  distinctions,  wherewith 
learned  men*a  writings  are  often  filled:  we  sometimes  find 
what  they  treat  of  so  divided  and  subdivided  that  the  mind 
of  the  moat  attciutive  reader  loses  the  eight  of  it,  as  it  is  more 
than  prolmble  the  writer  himself  did ;  for  in  things  crumhled 
into  dust  it  is  in  vain  to  affect  or  pretend  order,  or  expect 
clean*  e^s.  To  avoid  confusion  l>y  too  few  or  too  many  divi- 
sions, is  a  great  skill  in  thinking  as  well  as  writingj  which  is 
hut  tlie  copying  our  thoughts;  but  what  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  mean  between  the  two  vicious  excesses  on  both  hands, 
I  think  is  hard  to  set  down  in  words;  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
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are  all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But  as  to  verbal 
distinctioiis  received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  i.  e.,  equi- 
vocal words  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the  business  of 
criticisms  and  dictionaries  than  of  real  knowledge  and  philo- 
sophy, since  they  for  the  most  part  explain  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  give  us  their  several  significations.  The  dexterous 
management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with 
them,*  I  know  has  and  does  pass  in  the  world  for  a  great  part 
of  learning;  but  it  is  learning  distinct  from  knowledge,  for 
knowledge  consists  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and 
relations  of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is  done  without  words; 
the  intervention  of  a  sound  helps  nothing  to  it.  And  hence 
we  see  that  there  is  least  use  of  distinctions  where  there  is 
most  knowledge,  I  mean  in  mathematics,  where  men  have 
determined  ideas  without  known  names  to  them,  and  so  there 
being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there  is  no  need  of  distinc- 
tions. In  arguing,  ^e  opponent  uses  as  comprehensive  and 
equivocal  terms  as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expressions :  this  is  expected,  and  there- 
fore the  answerer  on  lus  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distinguish ' 
as  much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too  much ; 
nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way  wherein  victory  may  be  had 
without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  art  of  disputing.  Use  your  words  as  captiously  as  you 
can  in  joxir  arguing  on  one  side,  and  apply  distinctions  as 
much  as  you  can  on  the  other  side  to  every  term,  to  non- 
plus your  opponent,  so  that  in  this  sort  of  scholarship,  there 
being  no  bounds  set  to  distinguishing,  some  men  have  thought 
all  acuteness  to  have  lain  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  they 
have  read  or  thought  on,  their  great  business  has  been  to 
amuse  themselves  with  distinctions,  and  multiply  to  them- 
selves divisions;  at  least,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing 
required.  There  seems  to  me,  as  I -said,  to  be  no  other  rule 
for  this  but  a  due  and  right  consideration  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  He  tiiat  has  settled  in  his  mind  deter- 
mined ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be  able  both  to 
discern  their  differences  one  jfrom  another,  which  is  really 
distinguishing;  and  where  the  peniuy  of  words  affords  not 
terms  answering  eveiy  distinct  idea,  will  be  able  to  apply 
proper  distinguishing  terms  to  the  comprehensive  and  equi- 
*  To  fend  and  prove,  L  e.,  to  wrangle.    (Vitaiitigo.    A.dMailA\.^«UMi.\ 
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vocal  namea  lie  is  forced  to  make  nee  of.     This  ia  all  the  nesed 
I  know  of  distingmshing  terms,  and  in  atich  verbal  diatino 
tiona  eacli   term   of   tlie   diatinctioiij  joined  to  that  wbole 
dgni^cation  it  di^tiikgmshe^  is  but  a  di^tnct  name  for  a  dis- 
tinct idea.     Whei-e  they  are  so,  and  men  have  dear  and 
distinct  conceptious  that  answer  their  verbal  df stinctionej  thej  J 
are  right,  and  ai*e  pertinent  aa  &r  as  they  serve  to  clear  any-  I 
thing  in  the  embject  Vnder  conaidei'ation*     And  this  ia  that  I 
which  seems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  measure  of  diatinc-    i 
tiona  and  diviaionsj  which  he  that  wUl  conduct  his  uiidarEtand- 
ing  right  muat  not  look  for  in  the  aeutena^  of  invention  nor 
the  authority  of  writers,  but  will  lind  only  in  the  consider- 
ation of  things  themselves,  whether  he  is  led  into  it  by  his    ■ 
own  meditations  or  the  information  of  books.  I 

An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together  wherein  can  he 
^Dund  any  likeneas,  ia  a  fault  in  the  understanding  on  the 
other  aide  which  will  not  fail  to  mislead  it,  and  by  thus 
lumping  of  thinga,  hinder  the  mind  from  diatinct  and  accurate 
conceptions  of  them. 

33.  SirnMes,— To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of 
kin  to  this,  at  least  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  any  neW  notion,  run  immediately  after 
similes  to  nSe  it  the  clearer  to  itaelf^  which,  though  it  may    J 
be  a  good  way  and  useful  in  the  explaining  our  thoughts  to    1 
others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right  method  to  settle  true 
notions  of  anything  in  ourselves,  because  similes  always  fail 
in  some  part,  and  come  short  of  that  exactness  which  our 
Donceptions  should  have  to  things  if  we  would  think  aright. 
ThiB  indeed  makes  men  plausible  talkers,  for  those  are  always 
moat  acceptable  in  discourse  who  have  the  way  to  let  their 
thoughts  into  other  men's  minds  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
&dlity;  whether  those  thoughts  are  well  formed  and  cor-    ■ 
respond   with   things   matters    not ;    few   men   care   to   be    I 
instructed  but  at  an  easy  rate.     They  who  in  their  discourse    I 
strike  the  iancy,  and  take  the  hearers'  conceptions  along  with    I 
them  as  fast  as  their  words  flow,  arc  the  applaud^  talkers,    I 
and  go  for  the  only  men  of  clear  thoughts.     Nothing  con-    I 
tributes  so  much  to  this  as  similes,  whereby  men  think  they    I 
themselves  luiderstaud  better,  because  they  ai^  the  better^  ■ 
understood.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  think  right  a.\id  aiioX\ifc\ 
thing  to  kaow  the  right  way  to  lay  oni  tAa^ou^W  \ifelQftft 
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others  with  advantage  and  clearness,  be  they  right  or  wrong. 
Well-chosen  similes,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method 
and  order,  do  this  the  best  of  anything,  because  being  taken 
from  objects  already  known  and  familiar  to  the  under- 
standing, they  are  conceived  as  &st  as  spoken,  and  the 
correspondence  being  concluded,  the  thing  they  are  brought 
to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be  understood  too. 
Thus  fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily  said  is 
mistaken  for  solid.  I  say  not  this  to  decry  metaphor,  or 
with  design  to  take  away  that  ornament  of  speech;  my 
business  here  is  not  with  rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  with 
philosophers  and  lovers  of  truth,  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave 
to  give  this  one  rule  whereby  to  tiy  whether  in  the  appli- 
cation of  their  thoughts  to  anything  for  the  improvement  of 
their  knowledge,  they  do  in  ^th  comprehend  the  matter 
before  them  really  such  as  it  is  in  itself  The  way  to  discover 
this  is  to  observe  whether,  in  the  laying  it  before  themselves 
or  others,  they  make  use  only  of  borrowed  representations 
and  ideas  foreign  to  the  things  which  are  applied  to  it 
by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  some  proportion  or 
imagined  likeness  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Figured 
and  metaphorical  expression^  do  well  to  illustrate  more 
abstruse  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which  the  mind  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  accustomed  to,  but  then  they  must  be  made  use 
of  to  illustrate  ideas  that  we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  us 
those  which  we  yet  have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  allusive 
ideas  may  follow  real  and  solid  truth,  to  set  it  off  when 
found,  but  must  by  no  means  be  set  in  its  place  and  taken  for 
it.  If  all  our  search  has  yet  reached  no  ^rther  than  simile 
and  metaphor,  we  may  assure  ourselves  we  rather  fancy  than 
know,  and  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  inside  and 
reality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  ourselves 
with  what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themselves,  furnish  us 
with. 

33.  Assent. — ^In  the  whole  conduct  of  the  tmderstanding, 
there  is  nothing  of  more  moment  than  to  know  when  and 
where,  and  how  far  to  give  assent,  and  possibly  there  is  nothing 
harder.  It  is  very  easily  said,  and  nobody  questions  it,  that 
giving  and  withholding  our  assent  and  the  degrees  of  it 
should  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  wljich  things  carry  with 
th^nj  and  yet  we  see  men  are  not  the  better  for  this  rule  j 
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iome  firmly  embrace  doctnneB  upon  alight  grounds^   some 
upon  no  grounda,  and  some  contrary  to  appearance:  some 
admit  of  «irta,iiity,  and  are  not  to  l>e  moved  in  what  they 
hold  J  others  waver  in  everything,  and  there  want  not  those 
that  reject  all  as  uneertain.*     What  then  shall  a  novicCj  an 
inquirer^  a  stranger  do  in  the  case  1     I  answer^  use  his  eyes* 
There  is  a  cotrespondence  in  things,  and  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement in  ideas,  diacemible  in  very  different  degrees,  and 
there  are  eyes  in  mea  to  see  them  if  they  please ;  only  their 
eyes  may  l»e  dimmed  or  dazzled,  and  the  diacermng  sight  in 
them   impaired   or  lost-     Interest  and  ^^^is^^^ri    dELzzle^  the 
dustom.  of  arguing  on  any  side^  even  against  our  persuasions, 
dims  the  undertstanding,  and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  tha 
faculty  of  discerning  clearly  between  truth  and  Msehood,  and  J 
so  of  adhering  to  the  right  ^de.     It  is  not  safe  to  play  with 
error  and  dress  it  up  to  ourselves  or  others  in  the  shape  of 
trutL     The  mind  by  degi-ees  loses  its  natural  relish  of  real 
aolid  tnith,  is  reconciled  insensibly  to  anything  that  can  be 
dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it ;  and  if  the  fancy^ 
he  allowed  the  place  of  judgm^ent  at  fii^t  in  sporty  it  affce 
cornea  by  use  to  usurp  it,  and  what  is  recommended  by  th 
flatterer  {that  studies  but  to  please)  is   received   for  gotjd* 
There  are  so   many  ways  of  fiallacy,  such   arts  of  giving'! 
coloura,  appearances,  and  resemblances  by  this  courtnircaser,,! 
the  fancy,  that  he  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  bnij 
truth  itself,  veiy  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  subservient  i^M 
anything  elsCj  cannot  but  be  caught*     He  that  has  a  mind  to  f 
hebeve,   baa  half  assented  already;    and  he   that  by  oftei^l 
arguing  against  his  own  sense  imposes  fabchood  on  others,  ii 
not  iB^r  from  beheving  himeeLf     This  takes  away  the  great] 
diHtance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and  falsehood ;  it  brings  then 
almost  together,  and  makes  it  no  great  odds  in  things  that  ^ 
approach   so   near  which  you   take;    and  when    tlangs  are 
brought   to  that   pass,  passion,  or  interest,  <kc.,  easily,  and 
without   being    perceived,    determine    which    shall    be    the 
right- 
Si.  Indiffkrenci/. — 1  have  said  above  that  we  should  keep 
a  j«irfect  indifibrency  for  all  opinions^  not  wish  any  of  them 
true,  or  try  to  make  them  appear  so,  but  being  indifferent, 

*  Talleyr»iid  erred  on  this  poml^  for  he  is  eaid  nevev  \f>  \ia.\^  \»^t^^ 
auythUi^,     Th&  exk^v^gmidea  of  ibm  a&cient  ficeptka  iiX^  ^^  Vclcj^mvu 
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receive  and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  and  that 
alone,  gives  the  attestation  of  truth.  They  that  do  thus,  i.e., 
keep  their  minds  indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  determined 
only  by  evidence,  will  always  £nd  the  understanding  has 
perception  enough  to  distinguish  between  evidence  and  no 
evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtful;  and  if  they  neither 
give  nor  refuse  their  assent  but  by  that  measure,  they  will  be 
safe  in  the  opinions  they  have.  Which  being  perhaps  but 
few,  this  caution  will  have  also  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will 
put  them  upon  considering,  and  teach  them  the  necessity  of 
examining  more  than  they  do ;  without  which  the  mind  is 
but  a  receptacle  of  inconsistencies,  not  the  storehouse  of 
truths.  They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in  them- 
selves for  all  but  truth,  not  supposed,  but  evidenced  in 
themselves,  put  coloured  spectacles  before  their  eyes,  and  look 
on  things  through  false  glasses,  and  then  think  themselves 
excused  in  following  the  fisdse  appearances  which  they  them- 
selves put  upon  them.  I  do  not  expect  that  by  this  way  the 
assent  should  in  every  one  be  proportioned  to  the  grounds 
and  clearness  wherewith  every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made 
out,  or  that  men  should  be  perfectly  kept  from  error;  that  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to ; 
I  aim  at  no  such  unattainable  privilege :  I  am  only  speaking 
of  what  they  should  do,  who  would  d^  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  and  make  a  right  use  of  their  Acuities  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth ;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  fail  us. 
It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities  that  men 
have  reason  to  complain  of^  and  which  they  actually  do 
complain  of  in  those  that  differ  from  them.  He  that  by 
indifferency  for  all  but  truth,  suffers  not  his  assent  to  go 
&8ter  than  his  evidence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  learn  to  examine, 
and  examine  fairly  instead  of  presuming,  and  nobody  will  be 
at  a  loss  or  in  danger  for  want  of  embracing  those  truths 
which  are  necessary  in  his  station  and  circumstances.  In  any 
other  way  but  this  all  the  world  are  bom  to  orthodoxy;  they 
imbibe  at  first  the  allowed  opinions  of  their  country  and 
party,  and  so  never  questioning  their  truth,  not  one  of  a 
himdred  ever  examines.*     They  are  applauded  for  presuming 

•  The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  well-known  bon-mot  of 
WarbartoD,  who,  on  being  asked,  What  is  orthodoxy?  replied,  It  is  my 
dcxy,  while  betetodoxj  ia  every  other  man's  doxy. 
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they  are  in  the  right*  He  that  considera,  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxyj 
because  possibly  he  may  deviate  from  som^^e  of  the  recseived 
doctrines  there.  And  thus  men,  without  any  indnistry  or 
I  soquiaition  of  their  own,  inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the 
flame  everywhere)  and  are  inui-ed  to  assent  without  evidence. 
Thia  indtiencea  further  than  is  thought,  for  what  one  of  a 
hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in  all  parties  ever  examined  the 
tenets  he  is  so  stiflf  in^  or  ever  thought  it  his  business  or 
duty  BO  to  do  ?  It  is  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  suppo^ 
it  neoessary,  and  a  tendency  to  apostacy  to  go  about  it* 
And  if  a  man  can  bring  hia  mind  once  to  he  positive  and 
fierce  for  positions  whose  evidence  he  has  never  once  examined, 
and  that  in  matters  of  greatest  concernment  to  him,  what 
shall  keep  him  from  this  shoi^t  and  easy  way  of  being  in  the 
right  in  cases  of  less  moment  ?  Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe 
our  minds  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  the  &.shion  in  vogue^ 
and  it  is  aceotinted  fantasies] neas,  or  something  worse,  not 
to  do  so.*  This  custom  (which  who  dares  oppose t)  makes 
the  shoii^sighted  bigots  and  the  warier  acepticSj  as  ^  as  it 
prevails:  and  those  that  break  from  it  are  in  danger  of 
heresy  I  for  taking  the  whole  world,  how  much  of  it  doth 
truth  and  orthodo:£y  possess  together]  Though  it  is  by  the 
last  alone  (which  has  the  good  luck  to  be  everywhere)  that 
error  and  heresy  are  judged  of :  for  argument  and  evidence 
signify  nothing  in  the  caae,  and  excuse  nowhere,  but  are  sure 
to  be  borne  down  in  all  societies  by  the  infallible  orthodoicy 

*  In  taxitt  men  thirik  in  packfi  sw;  jiuskay  hunt  On  thU  eulgeet 
I  formerly  publiiihed  aotne  observations,  one  or  two  of  which  tn^j 
be  tere  repeated.      Having   noticed   the  rapid   changes   in   faith  ajid 

ftactice  which  during  the  la^t  ctentuiy  ha-ve  taken  plaoe  In  France, 
addj  "When  pubfic  opinion  is  thu«  fluctuating,  individuals  have 
Bome  difficulty  in  preservifi^  themselves  from  the  charge  of  aingu- 
Iflrity,  to  which  all  such  persons  are  obnoxioua  aa  maintain  during 
these  sudden  changes  a  flober  and  steady  mmti  There  are,  however,  hut 
Tffly  few  in  any  country  entertaining  tJioughta  and  opinions  that  ought 
really  to  be  tennetl  singular*  For,  although  there  he  nothing  too  abHurd 
Ibr  men  to  believe  conjointly  with  otheTa,  they  dread  to  embrace  It  alone, 
In  BileDce  and  solitude.  Men  have  always  thought  and  believed  in 
masses,  under  the  standard  of  intellectual  despots,  in  the  same  manner 
a«  they  fight  in  mosscfi  beneath  the  banners  of  political  despots. 
Throughout  the  whole  earth,  you  may  observe  opinions  and  ideas,  like 
awanufl  of  bees,  clufltering  together  upon  particular  spots,  <yt  aa,  >f^  ^?i 
certain  treea  and  plant*  they  were  indigenoua  to  tiie  eoiL''* 
Boa  i  64  ei  seq.) 
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of  the  place.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth  and  right 
assent,  let  the  opinions  that  take  place  and  prescribe  in  the 
Beveral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth  declare.  I  never  saw 
any  reason  yet  why  truth  might  not  be  trusted  on  its  own 
evidence :  I  am  sure  if  that  be  not  able  to  support  it  there  is 
no  fence  against  error,  and  then  truth  and  falsehood  are  but 
names  that  stand  for  the  same  things.  Evidence  therefore  is 
that  by  which  alone  every  man  is  (and  should  be)  taught  to 
regulate  his  assent,  who  is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right 
way  when  he  follows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  usually  in  one  of  these 
three  states :  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of  some 
proposition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly,  or  are  at 
present  inclined  to;  or  lastly,  they  do  with  assiu^ance  hold 
and  profess  without  ever  having  examined  and  being  convinced 
by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  first  of  these  are  in  the  best  state  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  indifier- 
ency,  the  likelier  to  pursue  truth  the  better,  having  no  bias 
yet  clapped  on  to  mislead  them. 

35.  For  ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is  nearer 
to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclmation,  which  is  the 
great  source  of  error;  and  they  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out 
of  the  way  who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that 
has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on 
to  inquire  after  the  right  way.  The  last  of  the  three  sorts 
are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all;  for  if  a  man  can  be  per- 
suaded and  fiilly  assured  of  anything  for  a  truth,  without 
having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth?  and  if  he  has  given  himself  up  to  believe  a  lie,  what 
means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  assured  without 
examining]  To  the  other  two,  this  I  crave  leave  to  say,  that 
as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the  best  state  of  the  two,  so  he 
should  pursue  truth  in  a  method  suitable  to  that  state;  i.  e.» 
by  inquiring  directly  into  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself, 
without  minding  the  opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himself 
with  their  questions  or  disputes  about  it ;  but  to  see  what  he 
himself  can,  sincerely  searching  after  tnith,  find  out.  He 
that  proceedA  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry  into  any 
sciences,  though  he  be  resolved  to  examine  tliiem  and  ^udge  of 
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tkem  &eeljf  does  jet  at  least  put  himself  on  that  mde^  and 
post  himself  in  a  partj  wMcli  he  will  not  quit  till  he  be 
beaten  out ;  by  which  the  mind  ia  inseusibl j  engaged  to  make 
what  defence  it  can^  and  so  is  unawares  biassed.  I  do  iLot 
say  but  a  man  should  embrax^e  some  opinion  when  he  has 
exammed,  else  he  examine  to  no  purpose ;  but  the  surest  and 
rafest  way  h  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  till  he  has  examined  ^ 
and  that  without  any  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  or 
systems  of  other  men  about  it.  For  example,  were  it  my 
business  to  underatand  physic j  would  not  the  safe  and  readier 
way  be  to  consult  nature  herself,  and  inform  myself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  emreSj  than  espousing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chemists,  to  engage  in 
all  the  disputes  conoering  either  of  those  systems,  and  suppose 
it  to  be  tnie,  till  I  have  tried  what  they  can  say  to  beat  me 
out  of  it?*  Or,  supposing  that  Hippocrates,  or  any  other 
book,  iniallibly  contains  the  whole  art  of  physic;  would  not 
the  direct  way  be  to  study,  read,  and  consider  that  book, 
"weigh  and  compai'e  the  parts  ot  it  to  find  the  truth,  rather 
than  espouse  the  doctrinea  of  any  party?  who,  though  they 
acknowledge  hii  authority,  have  alr^dy  interpi-eted  and  wire- 
drawn  all  his  text  to  their  own  sense;  the  tmcture  whei-eof 
when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  moi-^  in  danger  to  misunderstand 
his  true  meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  Mm  with  a  mind  un- 
prepossessed by  doctors  and  commentators  of  my  sect,  whose 
reaabnings,  interpretation,  and  language  which  I  have  been 
used  to,  will  of  course  make  all  cbime  that  way,  and  make 
lOther,  and  pei'liai>s  the  genuine,  meaning  of  the  author  seem 
liarsh,  strained,  and  uncouth  to  mo.  For  word3  having  natu- 
ndly  none  of  their  own,  carry  that  sdgnification  to  the  hearer 
Umt  he  is  used  to  put  upon  theni,  whatever  be  the  sense  of' 
bim  that  uses  them-  This,  I  think,  is  visibly  so ;  and  if  it  be, 
be  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenets,  which 
he  received  without  examination^  ought  as  much  as  he  can,  to 
put  himaeh'  wholly  into  this  state  of  iguorance  in  reterence 
to   that   question;   and  throwing  wholly  by  all  hia  former 

*  Locke  BO  aeldom  alludes  to  medicine  or  physiciaiig,   tbat  few  not 
Aoqnainbed  with  the  history  of  hifl  life  would  sujipose  him  to  have  studied 
phyaic  profe^ionuU^^  n.n(i  to  liave  been  only  preveuled  by  t\iB  TTS!rai3&xv^»a 
of  hiB  cODBtitutiou  from  eateiin^  on  the  pTS^tke  ol  \X.     ^as  \fla  \i&a 
preffjred  £*>  tbe  MeMon&bletieBS  of  Christianity,  p.  Vui^ — id. 
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notioss,  and  the  opinions  of  others,  examine,  with  a  perfect 
indifferency,  the  question  in  its  source,  without  any  in- 
clination to  either  side  or  any  regard  to  his  or  others'  unex- 
amined opinions.  This  I  own  is  no  easy  thing  to  do ;  but  I 
am  not  inquiring  the  easy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right  way 
to  truth,  which  they  must  follow  who  will  deal  £Edrly  with 
their  own  understandings  and  their  own  souls.* 

36.  Question, — ^The  indifferency  that  I  here  propose  will 
also  enable  them  to  state  the  question  right  which  they  are  in 
doubt  about,  without  which  they  can  never  come  to  a  fair 
and  clear  decision  of  it. 

37.  Persevercmce, — ^Another  fruit  from  this  indiflPerency, 
and  the  considering  things  in  themselves  abstract  fr*om  our 
own  opinions  and  other  men's  notions  and  discourses  on  them, 
will  be,  that  each  man  will  pursue  his  thoughts  in  that  method 
which  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
to  his  apprehension  of  what  it  suggests  to  him,  in  which  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  regularity  and  constancy,  imtil  he 
come  to  a  well-grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acquiesce. 
K  it  be  objected  that  this  will  require  every  man  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  quit  all  his  other  business  and  betake  himself 
wholly  to  study,  I  answer,  I  propose  no  more  to  any  one  than 
he  has  time  for.  Some  men's  state  and  condition  require  no 
great  extent  of  knowledge;  the  necessary  provision  for  life  swal- 
lows the  greatest  part  of  their  time.  But  one  man's  want  of 
leisure  is  no  excuse  for  the  oscitancy  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  time  to  spare ;  and  every  one  has  enough  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  as  is  required  and  expected  of  him,  and  he 
that  does  not  that  is  in  love  with  ignorance^  and  is  account- 
able for  it. 

38.  Presumption.  —  The  variety  of  distempers  in  men's 
minds  is  as  great  as  of  those  in  their  bodies ;  some  are  epi- 
demic, few  escape  them;  and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  look 

•  In  this  passage  we  have  much  of  the  earnest  eloquence  of  Phito, 
who,  in  his  matchless  introduction  to  the  Protagoras,  describes  in  few 
words  the  imminent  danger  of  admitting  error  into  the  mind.  Socrates, 
there  as  elsewhere  in  his  disciple  s  writings  the  principal  interlocutor, 
observes  to  Hippocrates,  desirous  of  becoming  a  hearer  of  Protagoras, 
liJ^SXniQ  rrjv  ^'^X^^  '''^^  (ravrov  irapaffxeiv  Bepainvaai  dvSpLy  ijjg  iftjjs, 
ffo^iffTv'  '6  Tt  de  TTOTt  6  (ro<l>i<rTi]g  lorn,  Oavfid^^oifi  dv  d  dlcrOa.  Kai  toi  ti 
rovT*  ayvotiQy  ovdk  ortfi  Trapadidiog  rr^v  ^vxw  olaOoj  ovt  d  dyaOtf  ovt 
dxaKip  vpdyfiaTi.     (T.  I  p.  155.  Bekk.)— Ed. 
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into  himBelf,  would  fmd  eome  defect  of  hia  particular  geniua 
'  There  is  scarce  any  one  without  some  idioajiicrasy  that  he 
'  suffers  hy.     This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him.  at  time  of  need;  and  go  thinks  it  auperfluouji 
labour  to  make  any  provisiou  beforehand.     His  understand- 
ag  is  to  him  like  Fortunatiis*s  purae,  which  is  always  to 
"famish  hinij  without  ever  putting  anything  into  it  before- 
hand ;  and  so  he  aits  still  satisfied,  without  endeavouring  to 
store  his  underatauding  with  knowledge.     It  is  the  sponta- 
neous product  of  the  countiy,  and  what  need  of  labour  in 
iaJli^?     Such  men  may  spread  their  native  riche^i  before  tha 
f Ignorant ;  but  they  wei"^  best  not  to  com©  to  stress  and  trial  I 
with  the  skiltul.     We  are  bom  ignorant  of  everything,     Thft  j 
superficies  of  things  that  tmrround  them  make  impressions  on  | 
the  negligent,  hnt  nobody  peueti^tea  into  "the  inside  without  l 
labonTj  attention,  and  industry.*     Stones  and  timber  grow  of  I 
themselvea,  but  yet  thero*  is  no  uniform  pile  with  symmefciy / 
and  convenience  to  lodge  in  without  toil  and  pains*     God  hail  ( 
made  the  intellectual  world  harra onions  and  beautiful  with- 
out us  j  but  it  will  never  come  into  our  heads  all  at  once;  we ' 
muBt  bring  it  home  piecemeal,  and  there  set  it  up  by  our 
own  industry,  or  eiae  we  Bhall  have  nothing  but  darkness 
and  a  chaosi  within^  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  in  J 
things  without  us. 

39.  Despondency. — On  the  other  aide,  there  are  others  that  | 
depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  the  first  diflfi^culty,  and  ] 
eonclude  that  the  getting  an  insight  in  any  of  the  science^  op 
making  any  progress  in  knowledge  further  than  serves  their  | 
ordinary  business,  is  above  their  capa^iti^.     These  sit  still,  . 
because  they  think  they  have  not  legs  to  go ;  as  the  others  I  j 
last  mentioned  do,  because  they  think  they  have  wings  to  fly, ' 
and  can  soar  on  high  when  they  please.     To  these  latter  on©  | 
may  for  answer  apply  the  proverb,  "  Use  legs  and  have  legs.* 
Nobody  knows  what  strength  of  parts  he  has  till  he  has  tried  I 
them.     And  of  the  understanding  one  may  most  truly  say, ' 
that  its  foree  is  greater  generally  than  it  thbxka,  till  it  la  put 
to  it.     "  y  iresque  aequirit  eundo/' 

And  theretbre  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  set  the 
mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigorously  to  the 

*  It  ifl  Xcnophoa,  I  belie vo^  who  sayB  that  tJie  goda  aeU  all  gocd  things 
to  mun  for  sweat  and  toil.  — En, 
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business;  for  it  holds  in  the  straggles  of  the  mind  as  in 
those  of  war,  "  dum  putant  se  vincere  vic^re."  A'  persuasion 
that  we  shall  overcome  any  difficulties  that  we  meet  with  in 
the  sciences  seldom  fails  to  carry  us  through  them.  Kobody 
knows  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of  steady  and 
regular  application,  till  he  has  tried  This  is  cer^bain,  he  that 
sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  further,  but  grow 
stronger  too  than  one  who,  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
firm  limbs,  only  sits  still. 

Something  of  kin  to  this  men  may  observe  in  themselves, 
when  the  mind  frights  itself  (as  it  often  does)  with  anything 
reflected  on  in  gross,  and  transiently  viewed  confusedly  and 
at  a  distance.  Things  thiis  offered  to  the  mind  carry  the 
show  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be 
wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  But  the  truth  is,  these 
are  nothing  but  spectres  that  the  understanding- raises  to  itself 
to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  It  sees  nothing  distinctly  in  things 
remote  and  in  a  huddle;  and  therefore  concludes  too  faintly, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  clear  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
It  is  but  to  approach  nearer,  and  that  mist  of  our  own  raising 
that  enveloped  them  will  remove;  and  those  that  in  that 
mist  appeared  hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with,  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  size  and  shape.* 
Things  that  in  a  remote  and  confused  view  seem  very  obscure, 
must  be  approached  by  gentle  and  regular  steps;  and  what  is 
most  visible,  easy,  and  obvious  in  them  first  considered 
Reduce  them  into  their  distinct  parts;  and  then  in  their  due 
order  bring  all  tKat  should  be  known  concerning  every  one  of 
those  parts  into  plain  and  simple  questions;  and  then  what 
was  thought  obscure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our  weak 
partsj  will  lay  itself  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  fair  view, 
and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  before  it  was  awed  with, 
and  kept  at  a  distance  from,  as  wholly  mysterious.  I  appeal 
to  my  reader's  experience,  whether  this  has  never  happened 
to  him,  especially  when,  busy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occasion- 
ally reflected  on  another.  I  ask  him  whether  he  has  never 
thus  been  scared  with  a  sudden  opinion  of  mighty  difficulties, 
which  yet  have  vanished,  when  he  has  seriously  and  methodi- 
*  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico. 
*TiB  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  cloibeB  the  mountain  mih  ita  azoxe  b.\ie. — Ed. 
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caUy  applieii  himself  to  the  ooiLsider&tioii  of  thk  aeemiiig 
torribla   subject;    and  there  ha&  beea  no  other  matter  of  J 
astoniahment  left,  hut  that  he  amused  himself  with  ao  disr  I 
coui'aging  a  prospect  of  his  own  raisingj  about  a  matter  whitih  I 
in  the  httncUiug  waa  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more  strange  I 
nor  intricate  than  seveml  other  things  which  he  had  long  1 
since,  and  with  ease,  mastered     This  experience  would  teach  J 
\m  how  to  deal  with  mich  bugbeais  another  time,  which  should  I 
mther  serve  to  excite  our  vigour  than  enervate  ooi"  industry.   I 
The  surest  waj  for  a  learner  Ln  thisj  as  in  all  other  casea,  is  I 
not  to  advance  hy  jumpB  and  large  strides;  let  that  which  he  J 
sets  himself  to  learn  next  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  &,  a^  neai-Iy  I 
conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is  possible ;  let  it  I 
be  distinct,  but  not  remote  from  it ;  let  it  be  new,  and  what  he   I 
did  not  know  before,  that  the  understanding  may  advance;    I 
but  let  it  be  as  httle  at  once  as  may  be^  that  its  advances  may   I 
ije  clear  and  sure.     All  the  ground  tliat  it  gets  this  way  it   I 
will  hold.     This  distinct  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  is  firm   I 
and  sure;  it  carnea  its  own  light  with  it  in  every  step  of  its 
progre^on  in  an  easy  and  orderly  tTmn ;  than  which  there  m 
nothing  of  more  use  to  the  understanding.     And  though  this 
perhaps  may  seem  a  very  slow  and  lingering  way  to  know- 
ledge, yet  I  dare  confidently  affirm » that  whoever  will  try  it    J 
in  himself,  or  any  one  he  will  teach,  shall  find  the  advances    I 
greater  in  this  methodj  than  they  would  in  the  same  space  of   I 
time  have  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken.     The    1 
greatest  part  of  true  knowledge  liea  in  a  distinct  perception 
of  things  in  themselves  distinct.     Andaom*  men  give  more    , 
clear  light  and  knowledge  bj  the  bare  distinct  stating  of  a    I 
qneetion,  than  others  by  talking  of  it  in  gross,  whole  hours    I 
together.     In  thiB,  they  who  so  stat^  a  question,  do  no  more    I 
but  separate  and  <lisentangle  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,    I 
and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in  their  due  order.     This    I 
of^Uj  without  any  more  ado,  resolves  the  doubt,  and  showB 
the  mind  where  the  truth  liesw     The  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  the  ideaa  in  question,  when  they  are  once  separated    J 
and  distinctly  consideredj  is^  in  many  caaeSj  presently  receiTe<f,    ^ 
and  thereby  clear  and  lasting  knowledge  gained;   whereas 
things  in  gross  taken  up  together,  and  so  lying  together  in 
oonfrision,  can  produce  in  the  mind  hut  a  confuBed, '^V^v^  \a. 
effect  is  no,  knowledge;  or  at  least,  whe?a  it  cota^  \ft  "^ 

TOL.   L  m 
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examined  and  made  use  of,  will  prove  litde  better  than  none. 
I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  again  what  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  that  in  learning  anything,  as  little  should  be 
proposed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  possible ;  and,  that  being 
understood  and  fully  mastered,  to  proceed  to  the  next  adjoin- 
ing part,  yet  unknown,  simple,  unperplexed  proposition, 
belonging  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing 
what  is  principally  designed. 

40.  Analogy. — ^Analogy  is  of  great  use  to  the  mind  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  natural  plolosophy ;  and  that  part  of 
it  ^^^j  which  consists  in  happy  and  successfcd  experiments. 
But  here  we  must  take  care  i£at  we  keep  ourselves  within 
that  wherein  the  analogy  consists.  Eor  example:  the  add 
oil  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be  good  in  such  a  case,  therefore  the 
spirit  of  nitre  or  vinegar  may  be  used  in  the  like  case.  If 
lie  good  effect  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the 
trial  may  be  justified;  but  if  there  be  something  else  besides 
the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  produces  the  good  we 
desire  in  the  case,  we  mistake  that  for  analogy  which  is  not, 
and  suffer  our  understanding  to  be  misguided  by  a  wrong 
supposition  of  analogy  where  there  is  none. 

41.  Association, — ^Though  I  have,  in  the  second  book  of  my 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  treated  of  the 
association  of  ideas;  yet  having  done  it  there  historically,  as 
giving  a  view  of  the  imderstanding  in  this  as  well  as  its 
several  other  ways  of  operating,  rather  than  designing  there 
to  inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  it ; 
it  will,  under  this  latter  consideration,  afford  other  matter  of 
thought  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  instruct  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  right  way  of  conducting  their  understand- 
ings :  and  that  the  rather,  because  tins,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  as 
frequent  a  cause  of  mistake  and  error  in  us  as  perhaps  any- 
thing else  that  can  be  named ;  and  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  as 
hard  to  be  cured  as  any,  it  being  a  very  hard  thing  to  con- 
vince any  one  that  things  are  not  90,  and  naturally  so,  as 
they  constantly  appear  to  him. 

By  this  one  easy  and  unheeded  miscarriage  of  the  under- 
standing,  sandy  and  loose    foundations    become    infallible 
principles,  and  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  touched  or 
questioned;  such  unnatural  connexions  become  by  custom  as 
n&taral  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light,'  £b:e  and  warmth  go 
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together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them  as  natural  an 
evidence  as  aelf-evident  truths  theipaelveg.     And  where  then 
shall  one  with  hopes  of  success  Ijegin  the  cure?*    Many  men 
firmly  embrace  Maehood  for  truth;  not  only  becaTise  they   J 
never  thought  otherwise^  hut  also  because,  thus  blinded  as   1 
tihey  have  been  from  the  begiiming,  they  never  coidd  think 
otherwise ;  at  least  without  a  vigour  of  mind  able  to  contest 
the  empire  of  habit,  and  look  into  its  own  principles  j   a 
fireedom  which  few  men  have  the  notion  of  in  themselveSj 
and  fewer  are  allowed  the  pi'actice  of  by  others ;  it  being  the 
gr^rt  art  and  business  of  the  teachers  and  guides  in  most  sects 
to  suppress,  as  much  as  they   can,  this  fundamental  duty 
which  every  man  owes  liimselfj  and  is  the  first  steady  step    ■ 
towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his  actions  and   I 
opinions.     This  would  give  one  reason  to  suspect,  that  such 

•  Oompar^  witli  the  aliove  the  following  pnfisage  from  Lor<i  Baycon ; 
'*  It  ia  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men  take  in  finding  cut     I 
of  truth*    nor  again,    that,  when  it  is  founds   it  imposeth  upon  men^s    I 
thcnghte^  that  doth  bring  liss  in  favour,  but  a  natui'al  though  corrupt  love    I 
of  the  Ue  itself.  I 

**  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the  GrecianH  eKamineth  the  matter,  and    I 
ia  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  lies,    I 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleaeurc,  aa  with  poets,  nor  for  Advantage^     I 
sa  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the  He'd  aake.     But  I  cannot  tell :  l^ia    I 
same  truth  ie  a  naked  and  open  dayhghty  that  doth  not  tjhow  the  msfiquea^    I 
and  mummeriee,  and  triumphfl  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily    ^ 
as  caudle  light*     Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  peart,  that 
showeth  best  by  day ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  ef  a  diamond  or 
c&rbuncle^  that  showeth  best  in  varied  light.     A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth    J 
ever  add  pleaaure.'^     But  if  there  be  a  pleaaure  in  lying,  or  in  believing    I 
a  Be,  there  is  also,  very  fortunately,  no  small  delight  m  the  disoovery  and 
reception  of  truth.     Montaigne's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of 
consldemtion.     * '  Que  signifie  ce  refrain  ?     En  un  lieti  ylwiani  et  eoulani    _ 
9U«p€nd(yn4  yiQlr€  trtance ;  car  commo  dit  Euripides,  J 

Les  ccuTTes  dc  Dieu  en  divetBes  1 

Faxons  nous  donn^nt  des  tr&yersea ; 
semblabte  &  celuy  qu'Empedocles  B<amoit  sonvent  en  sea  livreflf  comme 
agitd  d'une  divine  fureiir  et  forcd  de  la  v^rit^,     Non  »©«,  not**  neienUmi 
ri^ii,  nous  ne  i?oyo?w  ritj^  toutei  vJioses  nom  $ont  ocadteSt  U  nteri  eM  awnwe  I 
de  ta  lug}i£lle  notit  puisiOTut  eMahlir  queUe  dk  eM.     Eevenaut  k  ce  nuvt  I 
diriii,  coffiittUtma  mortaliuvi  timid(B  et  inoertts  <xd  imv&rUitmea  watrts  ei  I 
provideniicB.     II  ne  faut  paa  trouver  estrange,  si  geate  desesperez  de  ki  ■ 
prisfle  n*Qnt  pas  ham4  d'avotr  pbu&ir  ^  la  chaise,  I'estude  estant  de  aoi  I 
one  occupation  plaiaante:    et  ei  plaiaante,   que  parmy  lea  volnptez^  le«  I 
Stoioienn  defeiident  auBsi  ceUe  qui  vient  de  I'exercitation  de  Te^'^rii*,  "^ 
veolent  de  la  bride,  et  trouvcnt  de  FinttJUiperancti  a.  tro^  wi^vqVih.''     ^  ^^ 
V,  p.  44  e&  s^.}  ^EjK 
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teachers  are  conscious  to  themseLves  of  the  falsehood  or 
weakness  of  the  tenets  they  profess,  since  they  will  not  suffer 
the  grounds  whereon  they  are  built  to  be  examined; 
whereas  those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  own 
and  propagate  nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles 
to  the  test;  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined;  give 
men  leave  to  reject  them  if  they  can;  and  if  there  be  any- 
thing weak  and  unsound  in.  them,  are  willing  to  have  it 
detected,  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  may  not  lay 
any  stress  upon  any  received  proposition  beyond  what  the  evi- 
dence of  its  truths  will  warrant  and  allow.* 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  sorts  of  people  of 
principling  their  children  and  scholars;  which  at  least,  when 
looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more  but  making  them  imbibe 
their  teacher's  notions  and  tenets  by  an  implicit  faith,  and 
firmly  to  adhere  to  them  whether  true  or  fidse.  What 
colours  may  be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  use  it  may  be  when 
practised  upon  the  vulgar,  destined  to  labour,  and  giv^i  up 
to  the  service  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here  inquire.  But 
as  to  the  ingenuous  part  of  mankind,  whose  condition  allows 
them  leisure,  and  letters,  and  inquiry  after  truth,  I  can  see  no 
other  right  way  of  principling  them,  but  to  take  heed,  as 
much  as  may  be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have 
no  natural  cohesion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads; 
and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them  to  be  their 
guide  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  and  studies,  viz.,  that 
they  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  their  under^ 
standings  in  any  other  or  stronger  combination  than  what 
their  own  nature  and  correspondence  give  them;  and  that 
they  often  examine  those  that  they  ^ad  linked  together  in 
their  minds,  whether  this  association  of  ideas  be  from  the 
visible  agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  or  from  the 

*  Plato,  in  hifl  Gorgias,  has  put  sentimentB  strongly  rescimblmg  the 
above  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  who,  having  graphically  described  the 
noisy  and  wrangling  tone  of  ord^oacy  disputants,  exclaims,  **  But  what 
manner  of  man  am  I?  Why  I  am  one  of  those  who,  when  in  error,  love 
to  be  refuted,  and  who  have  equal  delight  in  refuting  tiie  errorB  of  others ; 
nor  is  it  more  pleasant  to  me  to  refute  than  to  be  refixted.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  account  it  a  flireater  satisfisustion,  inasmuch  as  the  advanta^  is 
greater  to  be  delivered  from  the  extreme  of  evil,  than  to  deliver  others; 
and  truly  I  consider  no  evil  incident  to  human  nature  so  grievous  as  to 
•entertain  false  opinions  concerning  the  subject  we  have  here  under  dia- 
cussion."     (Plat  t.  iil  p.  26.)— Ed. 
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h&bitaal  and  pravailiiig  cnistom  of  the  mind  joining  them 
thws  together  in  thinking,  j 

Thi?  is  for  caution  agamat  this  evil,  before  it  be  thoroughly  J 
livetEd  bj  custom  in  the  understanding ;  bnt  he  that  would*} 
eure  it  when  habit  has  t^stabli^ed  it,  xnu^t  nicely  observe  the.  J 
"VBry  quick  and  almost  imperceptible  motions  of  the  mind  ia*| 
its  habitual  actions.     What  I  have  iiaid  in  another  placet  3 
about  the  change  of  tiie  ideas  of  sense  into  those  of  jndgmentf  j 
maj  be  proof  of  thui.     Let  any  one,  not  skilled  in  paintJ^ng, 
be  told  when  he  sees  bofctlea  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
things  so  painted,  as  they  are  in  some  places  shown,  that  h^ 
does  not  see  protuberances,  and  you  will  not  convince  kim  J 
hut  by  the  touch ;  he  will  not  believe  that  by  an  in&tantaneona  J 
legerdemain  of  Ma  own  though tSj  one  idea  m  substituted  fiSr^J 
jmother.     How  frequent  instances  may  one  meet  with  of  Jiis*] 
in  the  arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  seldom,  in  two  ideas  J 
that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  join  in  their  minib,  sub**] 
fltitute  one  for  the  other ;  and    I    am  apt  to  think,  oil  til  ^ 
without  perceiving  it  themselves!      This,  whilst  they  are 
imder  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction,  a^ 
they  applaud  themselves  as  zcaloiia  champions  for  truth,  wheii  ] 
indeed  they  are  contending  for  error.     And  the  confiisiQn  ^f  j 
two  diUerent  ideas,  which  a  cuatomary  connexion  of  th^i  in  | 
their  minds  hath  made  to  them  almost  one,  fills  their  head  ] 
with  falae  views,  and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequenceSp  I 

42,  Falladsi. — B^ht  understanding  consists  in  the  dis- 
covery and  adherence  to  truth,  and  tliat  in  the  perception  of 
the  vitdble  or  probable  agreement  or  disagreemeiit  of  ideas,  J 
as  they  ai*e  aflirmed  and  denied  one  of  another.  Prom  whence  1 
it  is  evident,  that  the  right  use  and  conduct  of  the  imder- 
standing,  whose  business  is  purely  truth  and  nothing  else^  is, 
that  the  mind  should  be  kept  Ju  a  perfect  indifferency,  not 
incUuing  to  either  side,  any  fiirther  than  evidence  settles  it 
by  knowledge,  or  the  over-balanoe  of  probability  gives  it  the 
turn  of  assent  and  belief;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet 
with  any  discourse  wherein  one  may  not  [lerceive  the  author  « 
liot  only  maintain  (for  that  is  reasonable  and  fit)  but  inclined  j 
and  biassed  to  one  side  of  the  question,  with  marks  of  a  J 
desire  that  that  should  be  true.     If  it  be  asked  me,  how  ' 
anthors  who  have  such  a  bias  and  lean  to  it  may  be  dis- 
covered^ I  answer,  by  observing  how  in  their  writingB  or 
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.  ar,guings  they  are  often  led  by  their  indmations  to  change 
the  ideas  of  the  question,  either  by  changing  the  tenns>  or  by 
'  adding  and  joining  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under 
•  Consideration  are  so  varied  as  to  be  more  serviceable  to  their 
purpose,  and  to  be  thereby  brought  to  an  easier  and  nearer 
^agreement,  or  more  visible  and  remoter  disagreement  one 
•with  another.  This  is  plain  and  direct  sophistry;  but  I  am 
.far  "from  thinking  that  wherever  it  is  found  it  is  made  use  of 
'with  design  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  readers.  It  is  visible 
that  men's  prejudi^ces  and  inclinations  by  this  way  impose 
oftctn  upon  themselves;  and  their  affection  for  truth,  under 
thdh*  prepossession  in  fevour  of  one  side,  is  the  very  thing 
iJi^t  leads  them  from  it.  Inclination  suggests  and  slides  into 
^heir  discourse  favourable  terms,  which  introduce  feivourable 
Meas;  till  at  last  by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear  and 
eyi(^nt,  thus  dressed  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native  state,  by 
xnaking  use  of  none  but  the  precise  determined  ideas,  would 
fi^.no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting  these  glosses  on 
%hati  they  affirm,  these,  as  they  thought  handsome,  easy,  and 
graceful  explications  of  what  they  are  discoursing  on,  is  so 
mxkch.  the  character  of  what  is  called  and  esteemed  writing 
well,  'that  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be 
persuaded  to  leave  what  serves  so  well  to  propagate  their 
opinions,  and  procure  themselves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a 
more  jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  same 
terms  precisely  annexed  to  the  same  ideas;  a  sour  and  blimt 
stiffiiess  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who  force  their 
way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irresistible  demonstration."*^ 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  the 
looser,  though  more  insinuating  ways  of  writing;  if  they  will 
not  think  fit  to  keep   close  to  tmih.  and  instruction  by 

*  Authors  desire  to  be  read,  which  they  would  not  be  if  they  adopted 
the  cast-iron  style  of  the  mathematiciaiui.  The  bbune  therefore,  if  buone 
there  be,  rests  with  human  nature  itself;  for  authors  have  only  the 
choice  of  not  being  read  at  all,  and  consequently  of  imparting  no  truth, 
or  of  so  clothing  the  truths  they  deliver  that  they  may  sometimes,  by 
unwary  observers,  be  confounded  with  error.  I  am  not  indeed  convinced 
that  a  barren  style,  uninformed  by  fanc^,  stripped  entirely  of  figures,  a 
mere  skeleton  of  language,  would,  eVen  if  tolerated,  be  favourable  to  the 
delivery  of  trutL  An  outline  of  the  human  form,  drawn  in  brilliant 
colours,  would  not  be  less  true  to  nature  than  one  drawn  in  black.  And 
in  reasoning,  as  the  philosopher  a  few  sections  back  appears  to  allow,  me- 
taphors and  simileB  afiford  a  powerful  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  truth. — 'Ed, 
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unvaried  terms  and  plain  unsopliisticated  arguments ;  yet  it 
oonc^rns  readers  not  to  he  impoeed  on  b j  fallacies  and  the 
prevail  TTig  ways  of  insinuation.  To  do  tHa,  tlie  surest  and 
most  effectual  remedy  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and 
distinct  ideas  of  the  qae=jtion  stripped  of  words  j  and  so 
likewise  in  tlie  train  of  argumentation,  to  ta^e  up  the 
author's  ideas,  neglecting  hia  wordsj  ohaerving  how  they 
connect  or  separate  those  in  question.  He  that  does  this 
will  he  able  to  cast  off  all  that  is  superfluous ;  he  will  see 
what  is  pertinentj  what  coherent^  what  is  direct  to,  what 
slides  hy^  the  qnestiom  This  will  readily  show  him  all  the 
foreign  ideas  in  the  discourse,  and  where  they  were  brought 
in ;  and  though  they  perhajDS  dazzled  the  writer,  yet  he 
will  perceive  that  they  give  no  light  nor  strength  to  his 
reasonings. 

Thisj  though  it  he  the  shortest  and  eaMest  waj  of  reading 
"books  with  profit,  and  keeping  one*3  self  from  being  mi^ltsd 
by  great  names  or  plausible  discourBes;  yet  it  being  hard  and 
tedious  to  those  who  have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  it, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  ©very  one  (amongst  those  few 
who  reaOy  pursue  truth)  should  this  way  guard  his  under- 
etanding  ii-om  being  uaposed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  least 
tmdesigned  sophistry,  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of 
argument.  They  that  writ©  against  their  conviction,  or  that, 
Bext  to  tbem,  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  tenets  of  n  party 
tbey  were  engaged  in,  cannot  he  supposed  to  reject  any  arms 
that  may  help  to  defend  their  cause,  and  therefore  such 
should  he  read  with  the  gn^tost  caution.  And  they  who 
write  for  opinions  they  are  sincerely  persuaded  of  and  believe 
to  be  true,  think  they  may  so  far  allow  themselves  to  indulge 
their  laudable  affection  to  tnithj  as  to  permit  their  esteem  of 
it  to  give  it  the  best  colours^  and  set  it  off  with  the  befit 
expressions  and  dress  tliey  can,  thereby  to  gain  it  the  easiest 
entrance  into  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and  fix  it  deepest 
there. 

One  of  those  being  the  state  of  mind  we  may  justly  suppose 
most  Writers  to  be  in,  it  is  lit  their  readers,  who  apply  to 
them  for  instruction,  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  which 
becomes  a  sincere  pureuit  of  truth,  and  should  make  tltem 
always  watchful  against  whatever  might  conceal  or  mis- 
represent it.     If  they  have  not  the  skill  of  representing  to 
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themselves  the  author's  sense  by  pure  ideas  separated  from 
sounds,  and  thereby  divested  of  the  false  lights  and  deceitful 
ornaments  of  speech;  this  yet  they  should  do^  they  should 
keep  the  precise  question  steadily  in  their  minds,  carry  it 
along  with  them  through  the  whole  discourse,  and  suffer  not 
the  least  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  substituting  any  other.  This  every  one  can  do 
who  has  a  mind  to  it;  and  he  that  has  not  a  mind  to  it,  it  is 
plain,  makes  his  imderstanding  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men*s  lumber;  I  mean  false  and  unconcluding  reasonings, 
rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use,  which  will 
prove  substantial,  and  stand  him  in  stead,  when  he  has 
occasion  for  it.  And  whether  such  an  one  dcxals  fairly  by  his 
own  mind,  and  conducts  his  own  understanding  right,  I  leave 
to  his  own  understanding  to  judge.* 

43.  Ftmdamental  VerUiea, — ^e  mind  of  man  being  very 
narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  acquaintance  with  things,  and 
taking  in  new  truths,  that  no  one  man  is  capable,  in  a  much 
longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths,  it  becomes  our 
prudence,  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our 
thoughts  about  fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully 
avoiding  thos^  that  are  trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even  purpose,  by  those  that  are 
merely  incidental  How  much  of  many  young  men's  time  is 
thrown  away  in  purely  logical  inquiries  I  need  not  mention. 
This  is  no  better  than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter, 
should  spend  all  his  time  in  examining  the  threads  of  the 
several  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and  counting  the  hairs  of 
each  pencil  and  brush  he  intends  to  use  in  the  laying  on  of 
his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worse  than  for  a  yoimg  painter 
to  spend  his  apprenticeship  in  such  useless  niceties;  for  he,  at 
the  end  of  all  his  pains  to  no  purpose,  finds  that  it  is  not 
painting,  nor  any  help  to  it,  and  so  is  really  to  no  purpose ; 
whereas  men  designed  for  scholars  have  often  their  heads  so 
fllled  and  warmed  with  disputes  on  logical  questions,  that 
they  take  those  airy  useless  notions  for  real  and  substantial 
s/  knowledge,  and  think  their  understandings  so  well  furnished 
with  science,  that  they  need  not  look  any  further  into  the 
nature  of  things,  or  descend  to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of 

*  See   on    Una  subject  Bacon's  two  Essays^   on    ''Cunning/' .and 
"  Wkekm  for  a  Man's  self.  "—Ed. 
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experiment  euid  mquiry.  This  is  bo  obTioufl  a  mismBHAge* 
ment  of  the  underitanding,  and  that  in  the  profesaed  way  to  J 
knowledge,  that  it  could  not  be  jmsaed  byj  to  which  might  I 
be  joined  abtmdance  of  questions,  and  the  way  of  handling  I 
of  ^eni  in  the  schoob.  What  faults  in  partieular  of  this  I 
kind  every  man  is  or  may  be  guilty  of  would  be  infinite  to  I 
enumerate;  it  suffices  to  have  shown  that  superficial  and  I 
alight  discoverieSj  and  obaer^'ationa  that  contain  nothing  of  I 
moment  in  themselves^  nor  serve  as  clues  to  lead  ua  into  I 
finlJicr  knowledgej  should  not  be  thought  worth  our  searching  I 
after.  ^ 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  tie  at  the  bottom,  the 
basis  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rest^  and  in  which  they  j 
have  their  consistency*  The*ie  are  teeming  truths,  rich  in  I 
atorOj  with  which  they  faiiush  the  niiad,  and,  like  the  Hghta,  I 
of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautifiil  and  entertaiuing  in  them-  I 
selves,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  thiug^,  that  I 
without  them  could  not  be  seen  or  known,  ^uch  is  that  I 
admirable  dl&covery  of  Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate  I 
to  one  anotherj  which  may  be  counted  as  the  basis  of  natural  I 
philosophy;  which,  of  what  use  it  is  to  the  understanding  oi  I 
t^e  great  frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astouij^h-  I 
ment  of  the  learned  world  shown]  and  how  much  ftirther  it  I 
would  guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly  pursued,  is  not  ■ 
yet  known.  Our  Saviour's  great  rule,  that  "  we  should  love 
onr  neighbour  as  oureelves,"  is  sueh  a  fundamental  truth  for  - 
the  regulating  human  society,  that  I  think  by  that  alone  one  I 
might  without  difficulty  determine  all  the  cases  and  doabts|  I 
in  social  morality.  These  and  such  b&  these  are  the  truths  I 
we  should  endeavour  to  find  out,  and  store  our  minds  with.  ' 
Which  leads  me  to  another  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding  that  is  no  less  necessary,  viis.  j 

44.  Botkmiiiig* — To  aecnstom  oureelves,  in  any  question  pro-  I 
posed,  to  examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.     Most  I 
of  the  difficulties  that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  considered  I 
tiud  tracetl,  lead  us  to  some  proposition,  which,  known  to  be 
true,    clears   the  doubt,  and  gives  an   easy  solution  of  the 
question ;  whilst  topical  and  superficial  arguments,  of  which  1 
there  is  store  to  be  tbnnd  on  both  sides,  fiUing  the  head  with  ' 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with  co^ilovij^  ^^a^js^sRi^ 
jerre  on)^  to  amuBn  the  understa^dmg,  ^ai  (su^j^siAa^  cRi\si- 
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pany,  without  coming  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  the  only 
place  of  rest  and  stability  for  an  inquisitive  mind,  whose 
tendency  is  only  to  truth  and  knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded  whether  the  grand  seignior 
can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of  his  people?  this 
question  cannot  be  resolved  without  coming  to  a  certainty 
whether  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  for  upon  that  it  turns; 
and  that  truth  well  settled  in  the  understanding,  and  carried 
in  the  mind  through  the  various  debates  concerning  the 
various  rights  of  men  in  society,  will,  go  a  great  way  in 
putting  an  end  to  them,  and  showing  on  which  side  the 
truth  is. 

45.  Tran^ferrmg  of  Thoughts. — ^There  is  scarcely  anything 
more  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge^  for  the  ease  of  life, 
and  the  despatch  of  business,  than  for  a,  man  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  own  thoughts;  and  there  is  scarcely  anything 
harder  in  the  whole  conductof  the  imderstanding than  to  get 
a  full  mastery  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  wakiilg  man,  has 
always  some  object  that  it  applies  itself  to ;  which,  when  we 
are  lazy  or  unconcerned,  we  can  easily  change,  and  at  pleasure 
transfer  our  thoughts  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third, 
which  has  no  relation  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men 
forwardly  conclude,  and  frequently  say,  nothing  is  so  free  as 
thought,  and  it  were  well  it  were  so ;  but  the  contrary  will 
be  found  true  in  several  instances;  and  there  are  many 
cases  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts;  they  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once  fixed  on, 
but  run  away  with  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have 
in  view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above  taken 
notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narrowed  by  a 
custom  of  thirty  or  forty  years'  standing  to  a  scanty  collection 
of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  itself  to  a  more 
copious  stock,  and  grow  into  an  acquaintance  with  those  that 
would  afford  more  abundant  matter  of  useful' contemplation; 
it  is  not  of  this  I  am  here  speaking.  The  inconveniency  I 
would  here  represent,  and  find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty 
there  is  sometimes  to  transfer  oiu*  minds  from  one  subject  to 
another,  in  cases  where  the  ideas  are  equally  familiar  to  us. 
Mattera  that  aro  recommended  to  our  tboughtE  by  any  of 
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our  passiona,  take  possession  of  our  minds  with  a  kind  of 
authoritjj  and  will  not  b^  kept  out  or  dislodged;  but,  as  if 
tke  passion  that  rules  were  for  the  time  the  sheriff  of  the 
place,  and  came  with  all  the  posse,  the  understanding   ia 
seized  and  taken  with  the  object  it  introducea,  as  if  it  had  a 
legul  right  to  be  alone  considered  there.*     There  ia  acarceljr  ] 
ftujbodj  I  think  of  so  calm  a  temper  who  hath  not  somft* 
tinie  foimd  this  tyranny  ou  kus  understanding,  and  suffered  I 
under  the  inconvenience  of  it.     Who  is  there  almost  whose 
mind,  at  some  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear  or  grief,  ha» 
not  so  fastened  to  some  clog  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  to 
any  other   object  1      I  call  it  a  clog,  for  it  hangs  upon  the. 
mind  so  as  to  binder  its  vigour  and  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  I 
other  contemplations ;  and  advances  itself  Uttle  or  not  at  all  f 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  so  closely  huga  an#  ] 
cx)nstantly  pores  on.     Men  thus  possessed  are  iiometimes  as  if  ] 
they  were  so  in  the  worse  sense,  and  lay  imder  the  power  of  j 
an  enchantraeut.     They  see  not  what  parses  before  their  eye%  i 
hear  not  the  audible  discourse  of  the  (x>mpany,  and  when  by 
any  strong  application  to  them  they  are  roused  a  little,  they 
are  like  men  brought  to  themselves  firom  some  remote  region  ;  ' 
whereas  in  truth  they  come  no  further  than  their  secri 
cabinet  within,  where  they  haye  beea  wholly  taken  up  withal 
the  puppet,  which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their  enter*'] 
tainment.     The  shame  that  such  dumps  cause  to  well-bred 
people,  when  it  carries  them  away  fi*om  the  company,  where 
they  should  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  is  a  sufficient  j 
argument  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  condiict  of  our  understand- 
ing not  to  have  that  power  over  it  as  to  make  use  of  it  to 
those  purposes  and  on  those  occasions  wherein  we  have  need 
of  its  assistance.     The  mind  should  be  always  free  and  ready 
to  turn  itself  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allo-w 
them  as  much  consideration  as  shall  for  that  time  be  thought 
fit.     To  be  engroiised  so  by  one  object  83  not  to  be  prevailed 
on  to  leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for  our  contem- 
plation, is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to  us.     Did  this  state  of  ] 
mind  remain  always  so,  every  one  would,  without  scruple, 
give  it  the  name  of  perfect  madnessj  and  whilst  it  does  last;  ' 

*   **..,..  one  maater  paBsion  in  thQ  breast, 

Like  Aaron's  seipent,  swallows  up  tlie  tobI  " 
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at  whatever  inteirals  it  returns^  such  a  rotation  of  thoughts 
about  the  same  object  no  more  carries  us  forward  towards  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a  mill-horse 
whilst  he  jogs  on  in  his  circular  track  would  carry  a  man  a 
journey. 

I  grant  something  must  be  allowed  to  legitimate  passions 
and  to  natural  inclmations.  Every  man,  besides  occasional 
affections,  has  beloved  studies,  and  those  ihe  mind  will  more 
closely  stick  to;  but  yet  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  always  at 
liberty,  and  imder  the  free  disposal  of  the  man,  and  to  act 
how  and  upon  what  he  directs.  This  we  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  unless  we  would  be  content  with  such  a  flaw  in  our 
understanding,  that  sometimes  we  should  be,  as  it  wei*e, 
without  it;  for  it  is  very  little  better  than  so  in  cases  where 
we  cannot  make  use  of  it  to  those  purposes  we  would^  and 
which  stand  in  present  need  of  it. 

But  before  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this  disease 
we  must  know  the  several  causes  of  it,  and  thereby  regulate 
the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour  with  success. 

One  we  have  already  instanced  in,  whereof  all  men  that 
reflect  have  so  general  a  knowledge,  and  so  often  an  experience 
in  themselves,  that  nobody  doubts  of  it.  A  prevailing 
passion  so  pins  down  our  thoughts  to  the  object  and  concern 
of  it,  that  a  man  passionately  in  love  cannot  bring  himself  to 
think  of  his  ordinary  affidrs,  or  a  kind  mother  drooping  under 
the  loss  of  a  child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  she  was  wont 
in  the  discourse  of  the  company  or  conversation  of  her 
friends. 

But  though  passion  be  the  most  obvious  and  general,  yet  it 
is  not  the  only  cause  that  binds  up  the  imderstanding,  and 
confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object^  from  which  it  will  not 
be  taken  off 

Besides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  imderstanding, 
when  it  has  a  while  employed  itself  upon  a  subject  which 
either  chance  or  some  slight  accident  offered  to  it,  without 
the  interest  or  recommendation  of  any  passion,  works  itself 
into  a  warmth,  and  by  degrees  gets  into  a  career,  wherein, 
like  a  bowl  down  a  hill,  it  increases  its  motion  by  going,  and 
will  not  be  stopped  or  diverted;  though,  when  the  heat  is 
over,  it  sees  all  this  earnest  application  was  about  a  trifle  not 
worth  a  thought,  and  all  the  pains  employed  about  it  lost  labour. 
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There  13  a  third  sort,  if  I  mistake  not,  yet  low^r  than  this; 
it  is  a  sort  of  childishueas,  if  I  may  ao  say,  of  the  Tiiuler- 
standing,  wherein,  d\iriiig  the  fit,  it  plays  with  and  dandles 
some  insignificant  puppet  to  no  end,  nor  with  any  design  at 
all,  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  got  off  from  it  Thua  some 
trivial  sentence,  or  a  scrap  of  poetry,  will  sometimes  get  into 
men^s  heads,  and  make  such  a  chiming  there^  that  there  is  bo 
stilling  of  it  j  no  pe.aoo  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to  any-' 
thing  eke,  but  this  imx)ei'tinent  guest  will  take  up  the  mind 
and  possess  the  thoughts  in  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Whether  every  one  hath  experimented  in  themselves 
this  troublesome  intrusion  of  some  Making  ideaa  which  thus 
importune  the  tindeistanding,  and  liinder  it  from  being  better 
employed,  I  know  not.  But  persons  of  very  good  partSj  and 
those  more  than  one,  I  have  heard  speak  and  complain  of  it 
themselves.  The  reason  I  have  to  make  thia  doubt,  ia  from 
what  I  have  known  in  a  case  something  of  kin  to  this,  though 
XEknch  odder,  and  that  is  of  a  sort  of  visions  that  some  people 
have  lying  quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or  with 
their  eyes  shut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  fecea^  most  com- 
monly very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  a  train  one  after 
another;  so  that  having  had  just  the  sight  of  the  one^  it 
immediately  passes  away  to  give  place  to  another,  that  the 
same  iustant  succeeds,  end  has  as  quick  an  exit  as  its  leader; 
and  80  they  march  on  in  a  constant  successiion ;  nor  can  any 
one  of  them  by  any  endeavour  be  stopped  or  restrained 
beyond  the  instant  of  its  appeai-ance,  but  is  thnist  out  by  its 
follower,  which  wiU  ha^e  its  turn.  Concerning  this  fantastical 
phenomenon  I  have  talked  with  several  people,  whereof  some 
have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  others  have  been 
so  wholly  strangers  to  it  that  they  eould  hardly  be  brought 
to  conceive  or  believe  it  I  knew  a  Lady  of  excellent  parts, 
who  had  got  past  thirty  without  having  ever  had  the  least 
notice  of  any  such  thing;  she  was  so  great  a  stranger  to  it^ 
that  when  she  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could 
ftcarcely  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her;  but  some  time 
after,  drinking  a  largo  dose  of  dilute  tea  (as  she  was  ordereil 
by  a  physician)  going  to  bed,  she  told  n^  at  next  mectingj  that 
she  had  now  experimented  what  our  disconrse  had  uiuch  a^lo 
to  persuade  her  of*  She  had  seen  a  great  varkty  of  faces  in 
a  long  train,  succeeding  one  another^  as  we  had  described  j 
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they  were  all  strangers  and  intraders^  such  as  she  had  no 
acquaintance  with  before,  nor  sought  after  then ;  and  as  they 
came  of  themselves,  they  went  too;  none  of  them  stayed  a 
moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  endeavours  she  could 
use,  but  went  on  in  their  solemn  procession,  just  appeared  and 
then  vanished.  This  odd  phenomenon  seems  to  have  a 
mechanical  cause,  and  to  depend  upon  the  matter  and  motion 
of  the  blood  or  animal  spirits. 

When  the  £suicy  is  bound  by  passion,  I  know  no  way  to  set 
the  mind  free  and  at  liberty  to  prosecute  what  thoughts  the 
man  would  make  choice  o^  but  to  allay  the  present  passion, 
or  counterbalance  it  with  another;  which  is  an  art  to  be  got 
by  study^  and  acquaintance  with  the  passions. 

Those  who  find  themselves  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
spontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts,  not  excited  by 
any  passion  or  interest,  must  be  very  wary  and  careM  in  all 
the  instances  of  it  to  stop  it,  and  never  humour  their  minds 
in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.*  Men  know  the  value  of  their 
corporeal  liberty^  and  therefore  suffer  not  willingly  fetters  and 
chiuns'  to  be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  captivated 
is,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of  the  two,  and 
deserves  our  utmost  care  and  endeavours  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  our  better  part.  In  this  case  our  pains  will  not  be 
lost;  striving  and  struggling  will  prevail,  if  we  constantly  on 
all  such  occasions  make  use  of  it.  We  must  never  indulge 
these  trivial  attentions  of  thought;  as  soon  as  we  find  the 
mind  makes  itself  the  business  of  nothing,  we  should  im- 
mediately disturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and  more 
serious  considerations,  and  not  leave  till  we  have  beaten  it  off 
£rowi  the  pursuit  it  was  upon.  This,  at  first,  if  we  have  let 
the  contrary  practice  grow  to  a  habit,  will  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult; but  constant  endeavours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at 
last  make  it  easy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  ajdvanced, 
and  can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleasure  from  incidental 
and  undesigned  pursuits,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  go  on 
further,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations  of  greater  mo- 
ment, that  at  the  last  he  may  have  a  full  power  over  his  own 

*  In  my  story  of  Lucifer,  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  state  of 
mind  arising  out  of  the  neglect  of  this  caution.  One  train  of  ideas 
constantly  operating  on  the  fancy,  produces  first,  a  distaste  for  all  ordinary 
and  healtiiy  pleasures ;  next,  deranges  the  health,  and  then  the  intellect^ 
and  terminates  by  causing  a  premature  and  violent  death. 
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mind,  and  be  so  fully  master  of  his  own  thoughts  as  to  be  able 
to  transfer  them  &om  one  subject  to  another,  with  the  same 
ease  that  he  can  lay  by  anything  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take 
something  else  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it.  This 
liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  use  both  in  business  and  study, 
and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  small  advantage  of  ease 
and  despatch  in  all  that  is  the  chosen  and  useful  employment 
of  his  understanding. 

The  third  and  last  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind  to  be 
sometimes  taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming  of  some  par- 
ticular words  or  sentence  in  the  memory,  and,  as  it  were, 
making  a  noise  in  the  head,  and  the  like,  seldom  happens  but 
when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosely  and  negligently  em- 
ployed. It  were  better  indeed  to  be  wilJhout  such  impertinent 
and  useless  repetitions :  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving 
carelessly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  use,  and  apter  to  suggest 
something  wori^  consideration,  than  the  insignificant  buzz  of 
purely  empty  sounds.  Biit  since  the  rousing  of  the  mind, 
and  setting  tibe  imderstanding  on  woik  with  some  degree  of 
vigour,  does  for  the  most  part  presently  set  it  free  from  these 
idle  companions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  whenever  we  find  our- 
selves troubled  with  them,  to  make  use  of  so  profitable  a 
remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 


AN    ESSAY 

OONOERNIVO 

HUMAN    UNDERSTANDING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

[The  Essay  on  the  Human  Underatanding  is  ihe  most  important  offspring 
of  modem  philosophy.  No  other  work  has  exercised  so  extensive  an 
influence  over  the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  mankind,  which  have  received 
from  it  an  impress  never  to  be  effiskced.  This  has  been  partly 
owing  to  the  ^th  of  the  doctrines,  partly  to  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  the  author's  manner,  which  in  aU  cases  render  it  evident, 
that,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  is  unquestionably  most  conscientious 
in  whatever  he  advances.  Besides,  though  there  may  be  errors  and 
imperfections  in  the  work,  it  still  offers  the  lai^est  and  most  complete  view 
of  the  Understanding  ever  presented  to  the  public  in  one  composition ; 
indeed,  we  know  of  no  body  of  writings,  however  voluminous,  m  which 
so  minute  and  exact  a  chart  is  traced  of  all  the  powers,  affections,  and 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  in  this  single  treatise.  Nay,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  any  ma&i  wiU  hereafter  arise  endued  with  greater  genius, 
greater  patience,  or  a  purer  love  of  truth  than  Locke ;  and  therefore  the 
probability  is,  that  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  will  very  long, 
if  not  for  ever,  occupy  the  place  which  it  has  vindicated  to  itself  from  the 
very  moment  of  its  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  rank  among  philo- 
^  sophical  treatises.  Iii  the  general  Preliminary  Discourse,  I  have  fiankly 
pointed  out  most  of  the  weak  points,  as  they  appear  to  me,  to  be  found 
m  this  incomparable  treatise ;  but  they  are  commonly  only  such  blemishes 
as  appear,  upon  a  minute  scrutiny,  like  the  roughness  observable  on  the 
surface  of  some  Colossus,  which  disappear  as  we  recede  a  little  to  take  in 
the  grandeur  and  majestic  proportions  of  the  whole.  They  are,  in  fact, 
faults  of  execution,  of  detail,  or  at  most  belong  only  to  particular  parts, 
while  the  design  and  character  of  the  whole  inquiry  are  so  vast,  so  novel, 
and  so  sublime,  that  they  may  well  be  excused  who  warm  into  enthusi- 
asm while  contemplating  them.  We  have  here,  in  truth,  the  noblest  fruit 
of  a  mind  confessedly  of  the  first  order,  devoted  through  a  long  series  ol^ 
years  to  meditation  on  subjects  of  the  deepest  importance  to  mankind. 
His  object  was  to  diffuse  tranquillity  and  contentment  through  the  realms 
of  philoBophy,  and  even  over  common  life,  by  ascertaining,  once  for  all, 
ID  ^  what  department  of  knowledge  our  imderstanding  is  capable  of 
aniying  at  certainty,  and  where  we  must  \)e  coutecXi  Vi  x«cM«n  in 
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doubt.  He  seeks,  at  the  same  time^  to  create  the  salutary  persuasion 
that^  with  respect  to  things  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  our  duty  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  a  modest  scepticisni,  since,  however  resolutely  we  may  dogma- 
tise, we  can  only  be  right  by  accident^  and  even  then,  never  be  surd 
that  we  are  so.  No  doubt  the  spirit  in  which  a  man  philosophizes  is 
traceable,  in  great  part^  to  nature.  We  are  bom  fiery,  or  phlegmatic. 
Whatever  is  external  to  oiu'  own  being,  takes  some  colour  from  the  knot 
of  idiosyncrasies  through  which  its  image  penetrates  to  the  speculum  of 
our  minds,  so  that  we  are  not  absolute  masters  of  the  light  in  which 
things  shall  appear  to  us.  But^  nevertheless,  philosophy  b^g  an  ari^  if 
we  pursue  the  study  of  it  faithfully,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  all 
art^  we  must  genenilly  arrive  at  correct  conclusion^  and  invent,  mean- 
while, for  ourselves  a  system  of  discipline  suitable  to  our  own  character, 
and  calculated  to  quicken  and  develop  aU  the  powers  of  our  understand- 
ing. In  the  chief  work  of  Locke  we  have  an  example  of  how  this  may 
most  effectually  be  dona  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  researches  with  a 
ready-made  theory  in  his  hand,  determined  to  compel  all  nature  to  con- 
form to  it;  but  commencing  his  studies  with  a  mind  unoccupied,  he 
allowed  his  theory  to  grow  up  gradually  out  of  his  observations.  It  there- 
fore took  the  form  which  the  sum  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  characteristikss 
of  his  mental  constitution  were  adapted  to  impart  to  it.  That  it  did  not 
comprehend  all  truths,  is  owing  simply  to  this,  that  the  mind  of  Locke 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  nature ;  but  it  undoubtedly 
comprehended  as  much  of  truth  as  lay  within  the  reach  of  a  most  search- 
ing, patient,  and  vigorous  intellect^  and  was  compatible  with  its  sympa- 
thies, partialities,  and  antipathies.  We  can  consequently  conceive  no 
study  more  beneficial  than  that  of  the  work  now  under  consideration. 
Its  literary  blemishes  are  nothing  to  us,  if  we  desire  to  enlarge  our  minds 
and  elevate  our  conceptions.  Ch  rather,  if  there  be  any  crabbedness,  so 
much,  in  this  view,  the  better,  since,  if  we  can  conquer  our  repugnance 
to  it,  nay,  render  it  by  reverential  familiarity  sweet  and  pleasant,  we  may 
be  sure  that  our  hearts  are  set  upon  the  possession  of  truth,  and  that  we 
are  not  allured  forward  throu^  the  solemn  walks  of  philosophy  by  the 
brilliant  lights  of  rhetoric.  I^  however,  the  reader  have  perused  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  he  will  advance  to  the  study  of  the  Essay 
with  a  mind  thoroughly  prepared  to  relish  its  peculiarities,  so  that  it  may 
Suffice  to  have  thrown  out  these  few  hints  by  the  way.  We  will  now, 
therefore,  no  longer  detain  him  from  the  glorious  vision  which  is  about  to 
unfold  itself  before  his  sight — ^Editob.] 
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TO  TBI  SIGHT  HONOUBABUE 

THOMAS,  EABL  OF  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMEET, 

BA&OZr  BBBBBKT  Of  OASDIVT, 

lOftD  BOSS,  Of  XISDAL,  PAB,  riVIHTJOH,  MABMIOV,  ST.  QVISTXIT,  ASD  SHUBLABD; 

lOBD  PBISXDBHS  01  BIS  HAJBSTT'B  MOST  HOVOUBABLB  PBITT  COUNCIL, 

AHD    LOBD    UIVXBIABT    OV    TBB    COUSTT    Of   WIITS,   AVD    Of    8017TH    WALBS. 

Mt  Lobs^  V 
This  TreaAise,  which  is  grown  up  under  your  lordship's  eye,  and  has 
'ventured  into  the  world  by  your  order,  does  now,  by  a  natural  kind  of 
right»  come  to  your  lordship  for  that  protection  which  you  several  years 
since  promised  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think  any  name,  how  great  soever, 
set  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  will  be  able  to  cover  the  fstults  that  are 
to  be  found  in  it  Things  in  -pniit  must  stand  and  fall  by  their  own 
worth,  or  the  reader's  fancy.  But  there  being  nothing  more  to  be  desired 
for  truth  than  a  fiur  unprejudiced  hearing,  nobody  is  more  likely  to 
procure  me  that  than  your  lordship,  who  are  allowed  to  have  got  so  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  with  her,  in  her  more  retired  recesses.  Your 
lordship  is  known  to  have  so  far  advanced  your  speculations  in  the  most 
abstract  and  general  knowledge  of  things,  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  or 
common  methods,  that  your  idlowance  and  approbation  of  the  design  of 
this  treatise  will  at  least  pres^re  it  from  being  condemned  wiuiout 
reading,  and  will  prevail  to  have  those  parts  a  litUe  weighed,  which  might 
otherwise  perhaps  be  thought  to  deserve  no  consideration,  for  being  some- 
what out  of  the  common  road.  The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible 
charge  amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's  heads,  as  they  do  of  their 
perukes,  by  the  fashion,  and  can  aJUow  none  to  be  right  but  the  received 
doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet  carried  it  by  vote  anywhere  at  its  first 
appearance:  new  opinions  are  always  suspected  and  usually  opposed, 
without  any  other  reason  but  because  they  are  not  already  common. 
But  truth,  uke  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being  newly  brought  out  of  the 
mine.  It  is  trial  and  examination  must  give  it  price,  and  not  any  antique 
fashion ;  and  though  it  be  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may, 
for  all  that,  be  as  old  as  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  less  genuine. 
Your  lordship  can  give  great  and  convincing  instances  of  this,  whenever 
you  please  to  oblige  the  public  with  some  of  &ose  large  and  comprehensive 
discoveries  you  have  made  of  truths  hitherto  unknown,  unless  to  some 
few,  from  whom  your  lordship  has  been  pleased  not  wholly  to  conceal 
them.  This  alone  were  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there  no  other,  why  I 
should  dedicate  this  Essay  to  your  lordship ;  and  its  having  some  little 
correspondence  with  some  parts  of  that  nobler  and  vast  system  of  the 
sciences  your  lordship  has  made  so  new,  exact,  and  instructive  a  draught 
o^  I  thmk  it  glory  enough,  if  your  lordship  permit  me  to  boaat^  that 
here  and  there  I  have  fallen  into  some  thoughts  not  whoUy  different  frt>m 
yours.  If  your  lordship  think  fit  that,  by  your  encouragement,  this 
abould  Appear  in  the  world,  I  hope  it  may  be  a  reason,  some  time  or  other, 
to  lead  your  loixJsbip  further ;  and  you  wiH  &\iow  me  to  aay,  that  you  here 
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give  the  world  an  earnest  of  something  that,  if  they  can  bear  with  this, 
will  be  truly  worth  their  expectation.  ThiB,  my  lord,  shows  what  a 
present  I  here  make  to  your  lordship ;  just  such  as  the  poor  man  does  to 
his  ri<^  and  great  neighbour,  by  whom  the  basket  of  flowers  or  fruit  is 
not  in  taken,  though  he  has  more  plenty  of  his  own  growth,  and  in  much 
greater  perfection.  Worthless  things  receive  a  value  when  they  are  made 
tile  o£fering8  of  respect,  esteem,  and  gratitude:  these  you  have  given  me 
so  mighty  and  peculiar  reasons  to  have,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  your 
lordsMp,  that  if  they  can  add  a  price  to  what  they  go  along  with,  pro- 
poiiionable  to  their  own  greatness,  I  can  with  confidence  brag,  I  here 
make  your  lordship  the  richest  present  you  ever  received.  This  I  am 
dure,  I  am  under  the  greatest  oblations  to  seek  all  occasions  to  acknow- 
ledge a  long  train  of  fstvours  I  have  received  from  your  lordship ;  favours, 
though  great  and  important  in  themselves,  yet  made  much  more  so  by 
the  fom^trdness,  concern,  and  kindness,  and  other  obliging  circumstances, 
thai  never  failed  to  accompany  them.  To  all  this  you  are  pleased  to  add 
that  which  gives  yet  more  weight  and  relish  to  all  the  rest :  you  vouch- 
safe to  continue  me  in  some  degrees  of  your  esteem,  and  lulow  me  a 
place  in  your  good  thoughts;  I  had  ahnost  said  friendship.  This,  my 
lord,  your  wor£  and  actions  so  constantly  show  on  all  occasions,  even  to 
others  when  I  am  absent,  that  it  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  mention  what 
everybody  knows ;  but  it  would  be  want  of  good  manners  not  to  acknow- 
ledge what  so  many  are  witnesses  o^  and  eveiy  day  tell  me  I  am  indebted 
to  your  lordship  for.  I  wish  they  could  as  easily  assist  my  gratitude,  as 
they  convince  me  of  the  great  and  growing  engagements  it  has  to  your 
lordship.  This  I  am  sure,  I  should  write  of  &e  understanding  witifiout 
having  any,  if  I  were  not  extremely  sensible  of  them,  and  did  not  lay 
hold  on  tms  opportunity  to  testify  to  the  world  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  be^  and  how  much  I  am, 

Mt  Lobd, 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

DOBSET  OOUBT, 

24th  of  May,  1689. 
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Header, 
I  HEBE  pnt  into  thy  Hands  what  has  been  the  diversion  of 
some  of  my  idle  and  heavy  hours:  if  it  has  the  good  luck  to 
prove  so  of  any  of  thine,  and  thou  hast  but  half  so  much 
pleasure  in  reading  as  I  had  in  writing  it,*  thou  wilt  as  little 
think  thy  money,  as  I  do  niy  pains,  ill  bestowed.  Mistake 
not  this  for  a  commendation  of  my  work;  nor  conclude, 
because  I  was  pleased  with  the  doing  of  it,  that  therefore 
I  am  fondly  taken  with  it  now  it  is  done.  He  that  hawks  at 
larks  and  sparrows  has  no  less  sport,  though  a  much  less 
considerable  quarry,  than  he  that  flies  at  nobler  game:  and 
he  is  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  the 
UNDERSTANDING,  who  docs  not  know  that  as  it  is  the  most 
elevated  fisMsulty  of  the  soul,  so  it  is  employed  with  a  greater 
and  more  constant  delight  than  any  of  the  other.  Its  searches 
afber  truth  are  a  sort  of  hawking  and  hunting,  wherein  the 
very  pursuit  makes  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure.  Every  step 
the  mind  takes  in  its   progress  towards  knowledge,  makes 

*  In  the  language  of  Sliakspeare,  who  had  observed  almoert  the  whole 
of  nature  with  a  ^olosophic  eye, 

"The  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain ; " 
though  comparatiyely  few  can  ever  be  brought  to  delight  in  the  labour  of 
study.  Here,  however,  we  find  Locke  professing  to  have  derived  from 
the  composition  of  his  essay  a  degree  of  pleasure  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  labour  it  imposed ;  but  much  of  this  pleasure  arose,  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  anticipations  of  fame,  which  after  all  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  solaces  of  the  noblest  and  brightest  minds.  Among  the  vulgar  of 
old,  as  now,  whom  no  ray  of  glory  warms  or  cheers,  philosophy  was 
regarded  merely  as  the  parent  of  headache  and  ennui  (Plato  de  Bepub. 
VL  146,  Bekk.)  The  ''Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  however, 
as  even  the  facts  recorded  in  this  preface  will  show,  found  immediately 
on  its  publication  "fit  audience,"  not  few,  but  the  whole  enlightened 
and  civilized  world,  which  perceived  that  its  appearance  constituted  a 
new  era  in  the  annals  of  philosophy.  Indeed,  by  the  intellectuallj 
ambitious,  it  was  quickly  found  to  be  a  work  te^dng  with  interest  and 
pleABure,  the  reading  of  which,  dull  perhaps  to  the  grovelling  and 
indolent,  bad  more  channs  than  those  popular  fictions,  supposed  com- 
moafy'  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  whatever  u  pTeeErnxLen^-^  vcosisan^. — Bd. 
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some  diflcoveiy,  wHoli  is  not  only  newj  but  the  best  too^  for 
tha  time  at  least** 

For  the  tmderstanding,  like  the  eye^  judging  of  objects 
only  by  its  own  sights  cannot  bnt  be  pleased  with  what  it 
discovers,  having  less  regret  for  what  hak  escaped  it^  because 
it  is  unknown.     Thus  he  who  haa  raised  himself  above  tt 
alms-basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazily  ou  scraps  of  begged! 
opinionsj  sets  hia  own  thoughts  on  work,  to  find  and  foUow^^ 
truth,   will   (whatever  he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's 
aatis^tion;  every  moment  of  his  pnrsnit  will  i^eward  hia 
pains  with  some  deHght^  and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his 
time  not  iU  spent^  even  when  he  c^mnot  much  boast  of  any 
great  acquisition.  + 

This,  Reader,  is  the  entertainment  of  those  who  let  loose 
tbeir  own  thoughtSj  and  foOow  them  in  writing ;  which  thou 
onghtest  not  to  envy  them,  since  they  aflford  thee  an  oppor^ 
tnnity  of  the  like  diversion^  if  thou  wiit  make  \ise  of  thy  own 
thoughts  in  reading.  It  is  to  theni»  if  they  are  thy  own, 
that  I  refer  myself :  but  if  tbey  aj^  taken  upon  trust  irom 
others,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  they  are;  they  are  not 
following  truth,  but  some  meaner  consideration  j  and  it  m  not 
worth  while  to  he  conoeraed  what  he  says  or  thinks,  who 
says  or  thinks  only  aa  he  is  directed  by  another.  If  thou 
jJTidgeat  for  thy  sell'  I  know  thou  wilt  j^idge  candidly,  and  then 
[I  shall  not  be  harmed  or  offeuded,  whatever  be  thj  censure. 
For  though  it  be  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
treatise  of  the  truth  whereof  I  am  not  Mly  persuaSed,  yet  I 

■  TliiiB  thoughti  expanded  and  modified  to  nieet  the  apprebonBioc  of 
ordinary  reajiiers^  has  been  adopted  by  Lord  Broug-hajn  in  his  popuUtf 
efisaj  on  the  *' Advantages  and  Pleasures  of  Science."  ^*It  may  ho 
«aaily  dcmonstmted, "  says  Ms  lordshipv   ^^tbat  there  lb  an  advantage  bi 

,  If^amiug,  both  for  the  usefulnefis  and  the  pleasure  of  it.  There  m  aome- 
tbing  poBitively  agreeable  to  all  men,  to  nil  at  least  whose  naturB  ia  not 

Lsiost  groveUmg   and   hsa^    in   gaining   knowledge  for  its   own   sake. 

L  Wben  you  see  anything  for  the  first  timej  you  at  once  derive  nome 
gi&I^CBtiou  from  the  sight  being  new  \  your  attention  is  awakoDef!*  tmd 
yoa  deair^  to  know  n\oro  about  it,'*  &c.  (p.  2  et  seq.)  A  po«t  pla^s  the 
nmtter  on  higher  groundA,  exclaimixigi 

'*  For  't  iH  a  Godlike  attrib\ite  to  know."  Ea 

+  PlatOj  who  loved  to  impart  the  ctdoura  c*f  poetry  to  hia  philosophical 
disquiflitions,  haa  frequent  comparisons  of  Ibe  search  after  ktw3™\w\%%  \b 
the  ehue;  and  it  ia  in  truth  a  chiifie,  fumiahmg  \«i\k  meoXsi  eifisKiSa& 
ftnd  men  to]  health,  in  addition  to  the  noble  game  ^^ui^^iW  ^sa\ire^^^^^ 
mndp^aerermg  oht^in^ — Eb^ 
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consider  myself  as  liable  to  mistakes  as  I  can  think  thee, 
and  know  that  this  book  must  stand  or  fall  with  thee^  not  by 
any  opinion  I  have  of  it,  but  thy  own.  If  thou  findest  little 
in  it  new  or  instructive  to  thee,  thou  art  not  to  blame  me. 
I  for  it.  It  was  not  meant  for  those  that  had  already  mastered 
this  subject,  and  made  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
own  understandings;  but  for  my  own  information,  and  the 
satis&ction  of  a  few  Mends,  who  acknowledged  themaelyes 
not  to  have  sufficiently  considered  it. 

Were  it  fit  to  trouble  thee  with  the  history  of  this  essay,  I 
should  tell  thee,  that  five  or  six  Mends  meeting  at  my 
chamber,*  and  discoursing  on  a  subject  very  remote  Jfrom 
this,  found  themselves  quickly  at  a  stand,  by  the  difficulties 
that  rose  on  every  sid&  After  we  had  awhile  puzzled  our- 
selves, without  coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those 
doubts  which  perplexed  us^  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we 
took  a  wrong  course,  and  that  before  we  set  ourselves  upon 
inquiries  of  that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own 
abUities,  and  see  what  objects  pur  understandings  were^  or 
were  not,  fitted  to  deal  with.  This  I  proposed  to  the  com- 
pany, who  all  readily  assented;  and  thereupon  it  was  agreed 
that  this  should  be  our  first  inquiry.  Some  hasty  and  un-* 
digested  thoughts  on  a  subject  I  had  never  before  considered, 
which  I  set  down  against  our  next  meeting,  gave  the  first 
entrance  into  this  discourse;  which  having  been  thus  begun 
by  chance,  was  continued  by  intreaty;  written  by  incoherent 
parcels;  and  after  long  intervals  of  neglect,  resumed  again, 
as  my  humour  or  occasions  permitted;  and  at  last,  in  a 
retirement,  where  an  attendance  on  my  health  gave  me 
leisure,  it  was  brought  into  that  order  thou  now  seest  it. 

This  discontinued  way  of  writing  may  have  occasioned, 
besides  others,  two  contrary  &ults,  viz.,  that  too  little  and 
too  much  may  be  said  in  it.  If  thou  findest  anything 
wanting,  I  shidl  be  glad  that  what  I  have  written  gives  thee 
any  desire  that  I  should  have  gone  further :  if  it  seems  too 
much  to  thee,  thou  must  blame  the  subject;  for  when  I  put 
*  From  the  history  of  the  philosopher's  life^  he  would  seem  to  have 
delighted  in  fonning  dubs  of  this  kind.  Thus,  when  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1617)  he  collected  together  a  little  knot  of  friends,  among  others^ 
Limborch  and  Le  Clerc;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  after  the 
Beyolution,  he  again  constructed  a  elub,  the  rules  of  which  have  beoi 
preserved. — ^Ed. 
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pen  to  paper,  I  tbouglit  all  I  should  have  to  say  ou  this 
ma*ttar  would  have  beea  contained  in  oae  sheet  of  pax^er;  but 
the  further  I  went  tho  largea*  prospect  I  had ;  new  di^^coveiies 
led  me  still  on,  and  so  it  grew  insensibly  to  the  hulk  it  now 
appears  ui.  I  will  not  deny,  but  possibly  it  might  he  rediKJod 
to  a  narrower  compaaa  than  it  is,  aiid  that  some  pfirts  of  it 
might  bo  contracted,  the  way  it  has  been  written  in,  by 
catches  and  many  long  intervalfl  of  interruption,  being  apt  to 
cause  some  repetitious.  But  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  oow 
too  lazjj  or  too  busy,  to  make  it  shorter.  / 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I  herein  con  milt  my  own 
reputation,  when  I  isnowingly  let  it  go  with  a  fault,  so  apt  to 
disgust  the  moat  judicioua,  who  are  always  the  nicest  readers* 
But  they  who  know  sloth  is  apt  to  content  itself  with  any 
^cuse,  will  pardon  me  if  mine  has  prevailed  on  me,  where  I 
think  I  have  a  very  good  one.  I  will  not  therefore  allege  in 
my  defence,  that  the  same  notion,  having  different  respects, 
may  be  convenient  or  necessary  to  prove  or  illustrate  several 
jmrts  of  the  same  discourse,  and  that  so  it  has  happened  in 
many  parts  of  this ;  but  waiving  that,  1  shall  frankly  avow 
that  I  have  sometimes  dwelt  long  upon  the  same  argumenti 
and  expressed  it  different  ways,  with  a  quite  different  design* 
I  pretend  not  to  publish  this  essay  for  the  information  of 
men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions;  to  such 
maiitera  of  knowledge  I  protess  myself  a  scholar,  and  there- 
fore warn  them  beforehand  not  to  expect  anything  here^  but 
what,  being  spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to 
men  of  my  own  mze;  to  whom,  perhaps,  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable  that  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  make  plain  and 
familiar  to  their  thoughts  some  truths  which  established 
prejudice  or  the  abstractedness  of  the  ideas  themselves  might 
render  difficult.  Some  objects  had  need  be  turned  on  every 
side  J  and  when  the  notion  is  new,  aa  I  confess  some  of  these 
are  to  me,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they  will 
appear  to  others,  it  is  not  one  simple  view  of  it  that  will  gain 
it  admittance  into  every  understanding,  or  ^:s.  it  there  with  a 
dear  and  lasting  impression. 

There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have  not  observed  in  them* 
selves  or  othei-s,  that  what  in  one  way  of  proposing  wa^  very  ' 
obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has  made  very  clear 
mlA  intelligible;   though  ailerwarda  the  mind  found  little 
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difference  in  the  phrases,  and  wondered  why  one  &iled  to  be 
understood  more  than  the  other.  But  everything  does  not 
hit  alike  upon  every  man's  imagination.  We  have  our  under- 
standings no  less  different  than  our  palates;  and  he  that 
th&ks  the  same  truth  shall  be  equally  relished  by  eveiy  one 
in  the  same  dress,  may  as  well  hope  to  feast  every  one  with 
the  same  sort  of  cookery:  the  meat  may  be  the  same,  and 
the  nourishment  good,  yet  every  one  not  be  able  to  receive 
it  with  that  seasoning;  and  it  must  be  dressed  another  way, 
if  you  will  have  it  go  down  with  some,  even  of  strong  con- 
stitutions. The  truth  is,  those  who  advised  me  to  publish  it, 
advised  me,  for  this  reason,  to  publish  it  as  it  is  :  and  since  I 
have  been  brought  to  let  it  go  abroad,  I  desire  it  should  be 
understood  by  whoever  gives  himself  the  pains  to  read  it.  I 
have  so  little  affection  to  be  in  print,  that  if  I  were  not 
flattered  this  essay  might  be  of  some  use  to  others,  as  I  think 
it  has  been  to  me,  I  should  have  confined  it  to  the  view  of 
some  friends,  who  gave  the  first  occasion  to  it.  My  appearing 
therefore  in  print  being  on  purpose  to  be  as  usefbl  as  I  may, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  what  I  have  to  say  as  easy  and 
intelligible  to  all  sorts  of  readers  as  I  can.  And  I  had  much 
rather  the  speculative  and  quickndghted  should  complain  of 
my  being  in  some  parts  tedious,  than  that  any  one,  not 
accustomed  to  abstract  speculations,  or  prepossessed  with 
different  notions,  should  mistake  or  not  comprehend  my 
meaning. 

It  will  possibly  be  censured  as  a  great  piece  of  vanity  or    / 

^  insolence  in  me,  to  pretend  to  instruct  this  our  knowing  age ;  "^ 

it  amounting  to  little  less,  when  I  own,  that  I  publish  this 

essay  with  hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  others.     But  if  it  may  be 

permitted  to   speak  ireelj  of  those  who  with   a  feigned 

modesty  condemn  as  useless  what  they  themselves  write^ 

methinks  it  savours  much  more  of  vanity  or  insolence  to 

publish  a  book  for  any  other  end ;  and  he  feils  very  much  of 

tiiat  respect  he  owes  the  public,  who  prints,  and  consequently 

expects  men  should  read,  that  wherein  he  intends  not  they 

should  meet  with  anything  of  use  to  themselves  or  others: 

and  should  nothing  else  be  found  allowable  in  this  treatise, 

j^et  my  design  will  not  cease  to  be  so;  and  the  goodness  of 

mj'  intention  ought  to  be  some  excuse  for  the  worthlessness 

of  mj-  present     It  is  that  chiefiy  which  aecvixea  m^  itom^^b 
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fear  of  censure^  wLich  I  expect  not  to  escape  more  than 
better  writers.  Men^a  principles,  notions,  and  relishes  are  so 
differ  ant,  that  it  is  h^l  to  £nd  a  book  which  pl^es  or 
displeadjes  all  men.  I  acknowledge  the  age  we  live  in  ia  not 
the  laiat  knowing,  and  therefore  not  the  most  easy  to  be 
satisfied.  If  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  please,  yet  nobody 
ought  to  be  offended  with  me.  I  plainly  tell  all  my  readers, 
except  half  a  dozen,  this  treatise  was  not  at  first  intended  for 
them;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  be  of 
that  number.  But  yet  if  any  one  thinks  fit  to  ho  angry  and  J 
rail  at  it,  he  may  do  it  securely,  for  I  shall  find  some  better 
way  of  spending  my  time  than  in  such  kind  of  conversation,* 
I  shall  always  have  the  satisfeetion  to  have  aimed  sincerely 
at  truth  and  usefulnesi^  though  in  one  of  the  meanest  ways. 
The  commonwealth  of  learning  is  not  at  this  time  without 
master-builders,  whose  mighty  design^^  in  advancing  the 
aciences,  will  leave  lasting  monuments  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity;  but  every  one  must  not  hope  to  be  a  Boyle  or  a 
Sydenham :  and  in  an  age  that  produces  such  masters  aa  the 
great  Huygeniu^  and  the  incomparable  Mr.  Newton,  with 
some  others  of  that  strain,  it  is  ambition  enough  to  be 
employed  as  an  xmder-labourer  in  clearing  the  ground  a  little, 
and  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  that  lies  in  the  way  to 
knowledge;  which  certainly  had  been  very  much  more 
advanced  in  the  world,  if  the  endeavours  of  ingenious  and 
indnfltrious  men  had  not  been  much  cumbered  with  the 
learned  but  frivolous  use  of  uncouth,  affected,  or  unintelli- 
gible terms,  introduced  into  the  sciences,  and  there  made  an 
art  of,  to  that  degree  that  philosophy,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  true  knowledge  of  thingSit  was  thought  unfit  or  incapable 

*  When  Locke  made  the  above  resolution,  arid  profesatoD  of  aioiclem, 
he  was  DO  doubt  aincere,  but  when  Btillin^eet  Dpttacked  the  Esft»y,  and 
professed  to  discover  in  it  the  germs  of  moi&t  d&ttgerouj  tenetii,  the  phi- 
losopher found  It  impossible  to  miLil  his  bmat  wUh  ai^iliy,  entered 
warmly  into  il  controversy  with  him,  and  defended  hoth  him«eLf  and  his 
work  with  a  vivacity,  a  logical  subtatf,  and  with  a  stmin  aomefcira^  of 
keen   and   biting^   ironyj   which   the   reader   cannot   fail    to   admire  in 

'  penisin(j  the  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Wopceeter*      It  may   generally 
:Ldeed  be  remarked,  that  iti  pro{Hirtion  to  ih&  fttreng:th  of  a  mitn'a  con- 

'  mictions  will  be  hifl  ardour  in  defending  them,  unlesa  hia  resolution  hei 
everborne  by  other  coiMtideratbiia^^ED. 

t  Abrah/tm  Tucker,  with  a  view  subBtantlftHy  tihe  ^annja,  VoX  TsKTr^s^^t^i 

obeetYGs  th^t    "philosophy  may  be  styled  th©  Ds^  di  uiaiAjsfflaa^  "^isa' 
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to  be  brought  into  well-bred  oompany  and  polite  Gonversation. 
y agae  and  infrignificant  forms  of  speech  and  abuse  of  language 
have  so  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science,  and  hard  and 
misapplied  words^  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by  pre- 
scription, such  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning  and 
height  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  peimiade 
eithBr  those  who  speak  or  those  who  hear  them  that  they 
are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance,  and  hindrance  of  true  know- 
ledga*  To  break  in  upon  the  sanctuaiy  of.  vanity  and 
Ignorance  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  service  to  human  under- 
standing; though  so  few  are  apt  to  think  they  deceive  or  are 
deceived  in  the  use  of  words,  or  that  the  language  of  the  sect 
they  are  of  has  any  £Bkults  in  it  which  ought  to  be  examined 
or  corrected,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  have  in  the 
third  book  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  it  so  plain,  that  neither  the  inveterateness  of  the  mis- 
chief nor  the  prevalence  of  the  fashion  shall  be  any  excuse 
for  those  who  will  not  take  care  about  the  meaning  of  their 
own  words,  and  will  not  suffer  the  significancy  of  their 
eizpressions  to  be  inquired  into. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this  treatise, 
which  was  printed  in  1688,  was  by  some  condemned  without 

ideas  in  the  understanding."  This  is  a  definition  of  logic,  an  important 
branch  of  philosophy,  which  excludes,  however,  that  other  art,  whose 
business  it  is  to  introduce  ideas  into  the  understanding.  The  ideas  once 
there,  the  object  of  philosophy  is  what  Tucker  states  it  to  be ;  his  de- 
finition, therdbr^  though  imperfect,  is  not  false. — Ed. 

*  Hobbes  had  already,  in  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Bramhall, 
exposed  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  this  learned  jargon.  Tlie  passages, 
however,  in  which  this  is  done  are  too  many  to  be  here  quoted;  but  for 
the  reader's  amusement  I  subjoin  a  single  specimen,  remarking  by  the 
way  that  some  of  the  terms  to  which  he  objects  have  since  been  allowed 
to  become  part  of  our  language.  **  Let  the  natural  ^philosopher  no  more 
mention  his  intentional  apecietf  his  widerstomdmg  agevd  amd  patient,  his 
recepti/ve  <md  educti/ve  power  of  the  matter,  his  qualities  infuscB  or^  infiuxce, 
nmholcB  or  disaymboke,  his  teTnperament  ad  pondus  and  ad  justitiam. 
He  may  keep  his  parts  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous;  but  his  sympoithies 
and  antipathies,  his  antiperistasis,  and  the  like^  names  of  excuses  rather 
than  of  causes,  I  would  have  him  fling  away.  And  for  the  astrologer 
(unless  he  means  astronomer),  I  would  have  him  throw  away  his  whole 
trade;  but  if  he  mean  astronomer,  then  the  terms  of  apogcevm  and  peri- 
ganbm,  arctic,  anta/rctic,  asqttator,  zodiac,  zenith,  meridian,  horizon, 
tones,  are  no  more  terms  of  art  in  astronomy  than  a  saw  or  a  hatchet  in 
tha  art  of  a  carpenter."  (Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Lond. 
1812«    BofifUmeDt,  p.  196  et  seq. ;  see  too  p.  117.)— En. 
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reading,  because  innate  ideaa  were  denied  in  it;  they  too 
hastily  concluding,  that  if  innate  ideas  were  not  supposed, 
there  would  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or  proof  of 
spirits.  If  any  one  take  the  like  offence  at  the  entrance  of 
this  treatise,  I  shall  desire  him  to  read  it  through;  and  then 
I  hope  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  taking  aWay  false  foun* 
dations  is  not  to  the  prejudice  but  advantage  of  truth,  which 
is  never  injured  or  endangered  so  much  as  when  mixed  with 
or  built  on  falsehood.  In  the  second  edition  I  added  as 
foUoweth : — 

The  bookseller  will  not  forgive  me  if  I  say  nothing  of  this 
second  edition,  which  he  has  promised,  by  ^e  correctness  of 
it,  shall  make  amends  for  the  many  &ults  committed  in  the 
former.*  He  desires  too,  that  it  should  be  known  that  it  has 
one  whole  new  chapter  concerning  identity,  and  many 
additions  and  amendments  in  other  places.  These  I  must 
inform  my  reader  are  not  aU  new  matter,  but  most  of  them 
either  further  confirmations  of  what  I  had  said,  or  explications^ 
to  prevent  others  being  mistaken  in  the  sense  of  what  was 
formerly  printed,  and  not  any  variation  in  me  from  it:  I 
must  only  except  the  alterations  I  have  made  in  Book  iL 
chap.  21. 

What  I  had  there  written  concerning  liberty  and  the  will, 
I  thought  deserved  as  accurate  a  view  as  I  am  capable  of; 
those  subjects  having  in  all  ages  exercised  the  learned  part  of 
the  world  with  questions  and  difficulties  that  have  not  a  little 
perplexed  morality  and  divinity,  those  parts  of  knowledge 
that  men  are  most  concerned  to  be  dear  in.  Upon  a  closer 
inspection  into  the  working  of  men's  minds,  and  a  stricter 
examination  of  those  motives  and  views  they  are  turned  by, 
I  have  foimd  reason  somewhat  to  alter  the  thoughts  I  for- 
merly had  concerning  that  which  gives  the  last  determination 
to  the  will  in  all  voluntary  actions.  This  I  cannot  forbear 
to  acknowledge  to  the  world  with  as  much  freedom  and  readi- 
ness as  I  at  first  published  what  then  seemed  to  me  to  be  ; 
right;  thinking  myself  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounoe 
any  opinion  of  my  own,  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when  truth 
appears  against  it.     For  it  is  truth  alone  I  seek,  and  that 

*  On  the  incorrect  printing  of  the  first  editioD,  see  Locke's  correspon- 
dence with  Molineuz,  S  1.— £D. 
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will  always  be  welcome  to  me,  when  or  from  whencesoever 
it  comes.* 

But  what  forwardness  soever  I  have  to  resign  any  opinion 
I  have,  or  to  recede  from  anything  I  have  written,  upon  the  first 
evidence  of  any  error  in  it;  yet  this  I  must  own,  that  I  have 
not  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  any  light  from  those  excep- 
tions I  have  met  with  in  print  against  any  part  of  my  book, 
nor  have,  from  anything  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  found 
reason  to  alter  my  sense  in  any  of  the  points  that  have  been 
questioned.  Whether  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  requires 
often  more  thought  and  attention  than  cursory  readers,  at 
least  such  as  are  prepossessed,  are  willing  to  aUow;  or  whether 
any  obscurity  in  my  expressions  casts  a  cloud  over  it,  and 
these  notions  are  made  difficult  to  others'  apprehensions  in  my 
way  of  treating  them ;  so  it  is,  that  my  meaning,  I  find,  is 
often  mistaken,  and  I  have  not  the  good  luck  to  be  eveiywhere 
rightly  understood.  There  are  so  many  instances  of  this, 
that  I  think  it  justice  to  my  reader  and  myself  to  conclude, 
that  either  my  book  is  plainly  enough  written  to  be  rightly 
1  understood  by  those  who  peruse  it  with  that  attention  and 
indifferency,t  which  every  one  who  will  give  himself  the  pains 
to  read  ought  to  employ  in  reading ;  or  else  that  I  have  written 
mine  so  obscurely  that  it  is  in  vain  to  go  about  to  mend  it. 
Whichever  of  these  be  the  truth,  it  is  myself  only  am  affected 
thereby;  and  therefore  I  shall  be  far  from  troubling  my 

*  In  this  most  honourable  course  of  pleading  guilty  to  error,  and 
exhibiting  a  readiness  to  be  corrected,  Locke  was  preceded  by  two  veiy 
great  men,  Quintilian  and  Hippocrates,  the  former  of  whom,  in  confess- 
mg  some  mistakes  into  which  he  had  been  once  betrayed,  adduces  as  his 
example  the  physician  of  Cos:  '*Nam  et  Hippocrates  clarus  arte  medi- 
oinsB,  videtur  honestissime  fecisse,  qui  quosdiain  errores  sues,  ne  posteri 
errarent^  confessus  est."  (B.  iii  c.  yl)  Stobseus  has  preserved  a  fine 
distich  of  Philippides,  expressing  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  being 
convicted  of  error: — 

"Or  av  duapTavfiQ  rt,  xaip*  rimafuvoe, 
liaKujTa  yap  avno  ataZ^rcu  rd  ovft^tpov, 

I  13.  Cfaisf, 
This  Grotius  has  elegently  rendered  as  follows : — 
**  Ne  turpe  vinci,  si  quid  erraris,  puta : 
Hsec  namque  vera  est  ad  bonam  frugem  via." — Ed. 
f  By  this  he  means  simply  a  freedom  fr*om  prejudice  or  prepossession. 
He  who  comes  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  without  having  adopted 
any  theory  on  the  question  under  consideration,  may  be  said  to  be  mdif- 
feretU/  tlmt  ia,  to  have  no  leaning  to  dther  dde. — &D. 
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leader  with  what  I  think  might  he  said  in  answer  to  those 
several  objections  I  have  mat  with,  to  passagee  here  and  there 
of  my  book;  since  I  persuade  myeelf  that  he  who  thinks  them 
of  moment  enough  to  be  concerned  whether  thej  are  true  or 
felse,  wiD  be  able  to  aee  that  what  is  said  is  either  not  well 
founded,  or  else  not  contrary  to  my  doctiine,  when  I  and  my 
opposer  come  both  to  be  well  understood* 

If  any,  carefol  that  none  of  their  good  thoughts  should  be 
lostj  have  pubhahed  their  censures  of  my  Esisay,  with  this 
honour  done  to  it,  that  they  will  not  svtffer  it  to  be  an  essay, 
I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  value  the  obligation  they  have  to 
their  critical  pens,  and  shall  not  wast©  my  i^eader's  time  in  so 
idle  or  ill-natiu:^  an  employment  of  minej  as  to  lessen  the 
satisfaction  any  one  has  in  himself,  or  gives  to  otherflj  in  so 
hasty  a  confutation  of  what  I  have  wiitten, 

Tbo  booksellers  preparing  for  the  fourth  edition  of  my 
Easayj  gave  me  notice  of  it,  that  I  might,  if  I  had  leisiu^e, 
make  any  additions  or  alterations  I  should  think  fit.  Where- 
upon I  thought  it  convenient  to  advertise  the  reader,  that 
besides  several  corrections  1  had  made  here  and  there,  there 
was  one  alteration  whiuh  it  wiis  necesaaty  to  mention,  because 
it  ran  through  the  whole  l;*ook,  and  is  of  conscK^uence  to  be 
rightly  undei-stood.    What  I  thereupon,  said  was  this : — 

Clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  terms  which,  though  familiar 
and  firerinent  in  men's  mouths,  I  have  reason  to  think  every 
one  who  iiaes  does  not  peifectly  imderstand,  Ajid  posaibly 
it  is  but  here  and  there  one  who  gives  himself  the  trouble  to 
consider  them  so  far  as  to  know  what  be  himself  or  others 
precisely  mean  by  them;  I  have  therefore  in  most  places 
chosen  to  put  determinate  or  detennined,  instead  of  clear 
and  distinctj  as  more  likely  to  direct  men^s  thoughts  to  my 
tnesiung  in  this  matter.  By  those  denomiiiationH  I  mean 
some  object  in  the  mind,  and  consequently  determined^  i.  a, 
such  as  it  is  there  seen  and  perceived  to  be.  This,  I  think, 
may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  or  determined  idea,  when 
such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  and  so 
determined  there,  it  is  annexed,  and  without  variation 
determined  to  a  name  or  articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be 
steadily  the  sign  of  that  veiy  same  object  of  the  mind,  or 
determinate  idea. 

To  explain  this  a  Jx'ttle  more  paxticuiarVy.   ^^  (Si^^scmLtfisi^^ 


.-lJ 
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yrhen  applied  to  a  sim|de  idea,  I  mean  thdt  siinple  appearance 
which  the  mind  has  ia  its  view,  or  perceives  in  itself  when 
that  idea  is  said  to  be  in  it :  by  determinate,  when  applied  to 
a  complex  idea,  I  mean  such  an  one  as  consists  of  a  deter* 
minate  number  of  certain  simple  or  less  complex  ideas,  joined 
in  such  a  proportion  and  situation  as  the  mind  has  before  its 
view,  and  sees  in  itself  when  that  idea  is  present  in  it,  or 
should  be  present  in  i1^  when  a  man  gives  a  name  to  it :  I 
say  should  be,  because  it  is  not  every  one,  nor  perhaps  any  one, 
who  is  so  careful  of  his  language  as  to  use  no  word  tHl  he  views 
in  his  mind  the  precise  determined  idea  which  he  resolves  to 
I  make  it  the  sign  o£  The  want  of  this  is  the  cause  of  no 
small  obscurity  and  confusion  in  men's  thoughts  and 
discourses. 

I  know  there  are  not  words  enough  in  any  language  to 
answer  all  the  variety  of  ideas  that  enter  into  men's  dis- 
courses and  reasonings.*  But  this  hinders  not  but  that 
when  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his  mind  a 
determined  idea,  which  he  makes  it  the  sign  of,  and  to  which 
he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed  during  that  present  dis- 
course. Where  he  does  not,  or  cannot  do  this,  he  in  vain 
pretends  to  clear  or  distinct  ideas:  it  is  plain  his  are  not  so; 
and  therefore  there  can  be  expected  nothing  but  obscurity 
and  confusion,  where  such  terms  are  made  use  of  as  have  not 
such  a  precise  determination. 

Upon  this  ground  I  have  thought  determined  ideas  a  way 
of  speaking  less  liable  to  mistakes,  than  clear  and  distinct : 
and  where  men  have  got  such  determined  ideas  of  all  that 
they  reason,  inquire,  or  argue  about,  they  will  find  a  great 
part  of  their  doubts  and  disputes  at  an  end.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  questions  and  controversies  that  perplex  mankind 
depending  on  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  use  of  words,  or 
(which  is  the  same)  indetermined  ideas,  which  they  are  made 
to  stand  for,  I  have  made  choice  of  these  terms  to  signify : 
1.  Some  immediate  object  of  the  mind,  which  it  perceives 
and  has  before  it,  distinct  from  the  sound  it  uses  as  a  sign  of 

*  Compare  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
(Ethical  Philosophy,  Introduction,  p.  49  et  seq.),  where  he  justly  com- 
plains of  the  coarseness  and  poverty  of  our  philosophical  vocabulary. 
I^erhaps,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
bur  indoknoe  that  is  the  caose  of  our  povei^. — En. 
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it.  2.  That  this  idea,  thus  determined,  i.  e.,  which  the  mind 
has  in  itself,  and  knows,  and  sees  there,  be  determined  with- 
out any  change  to  that  name,  and  that  name  determined  to 
that  precise  idea.  If  men  had  such  determined  ideas,  in 
their  inquiries  and  discourses,  they  would  both  discern  how 
&r  their  own  inquiries  and  discourses  went,  and  avoid  the 
greatest  part  of  the  disputes  and  wranglings  they  have 
with  others. 

Besides  this,  the  bookseller  will  think  it  necessary  I  should 
advertise  the  reader  that  there  is  an  addition  of  two  chapters 
wholly  new;  the  one  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  other  of 
enthusiasm.  These,  with  some  other  larger  additions  never 
before  printed,  he  has  engaged  to  print  by  themselves  after 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  was  done 
when  this  Essay  had  the  second  impression. 

In  the  sixth  edition  there  is  very  little  added  or  altered; 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  new  is  contained  in  the  twenty- 
first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  any  one,  if  he  thinks 
it  worth  while,  may,  with  a  very  little  labour,  transcribe  into 
the  margin  of  the  foimer  edition. 
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INTBODUCnOK. 

1.  An  Iriquvry  into  the  Understamdmg,  pleascmt  cmd  itsefiil. 
— Since  it  is  the  understanding  that  sets  man  above  the  rest 
of  sensible  beings,  and  gives  him  all  the  advantage  and 
dominion  which  he  has  oyer  them,  it  is  certainly  a  subject, 
even  for  its  nobleness,  worth  our  labour  to  inquire  into.  The 
understanding,  like  the  eye,  whilst  it  makes  us  see  and  per- 
ceive all  other  things,  takes  no  notice  of  itself;  and  it  requires 
art  and  pains  to  set  it  at  a  distance,  and  make  it  its  own 
object.*  But  whatever  be  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  this  inquiry;  whatever  it  be  that  keeps  us  so  much  in  the 
dark  to  ourselves ;  sure  I  am  that  all  the  light  we  can  let  in 
upon  our  minds,  all  the  acquaintance  we  can  make  with  our 
own  understandings,  will  not  only  be  very  pleasant,  but 
bring  us  great  advantage  in  directing  our  thoughts  in  the 
search  of  other  things. 

2.  Design, — This,  therefore,  being  my  purpose,  to  inquire 
into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of  human  knowledge, 
together  with  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  belief,  opinion,  and 
assent,  I  shall  not  at  present  meddle  with  the  physical  con- 
sideration of  the  min<(  or  trouble  myself  to  examine  wherein 
its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spirits  or 
alterations  of  our  bodiest  we  come  to  have  any  sensation  by 

•  Compare  with  this  the  opmion  of  Arrum,  who,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  remarks,  that  the  reasoning  power  in 
man  (]}  Svikifiic  17  Xoyucri)  is  the  only  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of 
itself  and  comprehends  its  own  nature,  office,  and  worth,  as  well  as  thoso 
of  all  the  other  fiunilties.  (Com.  in  Epict  Ench.  b.  i.  p.  2.) — Ed. 
f  LodLe,  though  he  does  not  here  name  Hobbes,  nevertheless  refers 
to  big  apeculAtiona,  almost  making  nse  of  the  very  language  of  that 
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our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our  understandings;  and  whether 
those  ideas  do  in  their  formation,  any  or  all  of  them,  depend 
on  matter  or  not.  These  are  speculations  which,  however 
curious  and  entertaining,  I  shall  decline,  as  lying  out  of  my 
way  in  the  design  I  am  now  upon.*  It  shall  sulfice  to  my 
present'  purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  feculties  of  a  man, 
as  they  are  employed  about  the  objects  wmch  they  have  to  do 
with.  And  I  shall  imagine  I  have  not  wholly  misemployed 
myself  in  the  thoughts  I  shall  have  on  this  occasion,  i^^ 
in  this  historical,  plain  method,  I  can  give  any  account/ 
of  the  ways  whereby  our  understandings  come  to  attainj 
those  notions  of  things  we  have,  and  can  set  down  any'^ 
measures  of  the  certainty  of  our  ^owledge,  or  the  grounds : 
of  those  persuasions  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
men,  so  various,  different,  and  wholly  contradictory;  and 
yet  asserted  somewhere  or  other  with  such  assurance  and 
confidence,  that  he  that  shall  take  a  view  of  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  observe  their  opposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  the  fondness  and  devotion  wherewith  they  are 
embraced,  the  resolution  and  eagerness  wherewith  they 
are  maintained,  may  perhaps  have  reason  to  suspect,  tHat 
either  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  at  all,  or  that 
mankind  hath  no  sufficient  means  to  attain  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  it.t  *    ** 

philosopher  in  his  treatise  on  Human  Nature,  where  he  says,  **  Image  or 
colour  is  but  an  apparition  unto  us  of  the  motion,  agitation,  or  alteration 
which  the  object  worketh  in  the  brain,  or  spirite,  or  some  internal  sub- 
stance of  the  head."     (Ch.  ii.  4.)— Ed. 

*  Bugald  Stewart,  whose  philosophical  reading  was  very  extensive, 
observes  upon  this  passage,  *'It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Locke 
had  adhered  invariably  to  this  wise  resolution."  (PhiL  Essays,  Prel 
Dissert,  p.  5.) — Ed. 

t  This  was  the  opinion  of  those  sophists  who  maintained  that  men  may 
dispute  equally  wdl  on  both  sides  of  a  question ;  for  if  truth  can  be  dis- 
covered, and  we  be  able  to  know  with  certainty  when  we  possess  it,  the 
moment  this  discovery  is  made  must  be  the  term  of  all  honest  disputation ; 
Imt  if  probability  be  all  we  can  attun  to  on  any  subject^  there  will  ever  be 
room  for  differing  opinions.  (Vid.  Greel.  Hist  Soph.  cap.  vL  p.  25.) 
Montaigne  has  in  his  Essays  a  veiy  fine  passage  on  the  search  after 
truth,  and  the  question  whether  it  be  possible  or  not  to  discover  it.  *'  Si 
me  faut-il  voir  enfin,  s'il  est  en  la  puissance  de  Thonmie  de  trouver  ce 
qu'il  xdierche :  et  si  cette  qudte,  qu'il  y  a  employ^  depuis  tant  de  sidles, 
ra  entichy  de  quelque  nouvelle  force,  et  de  quelque  v^rit^  aoMfi\  \&«k»& 
qu*vl  me  confeaser^  a*jl  paiie  en  consoience,  que  tout  YMSO^^t  o^'^^^^ 
VOL,  /.  "5. 
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3.  Method, — ^It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  search  out  the 
boiinds  between  opinion  and  knowledge,  and  examine  by 
what  measures  in  things,  whereof  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge, we  ought  to  regulate  our  assent  and  moderate  oui 
persuasions.  In  order  whereunto  I  shall  pursue  this  following 
method. 

First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas,  notions, 
or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a  man  observes, 
and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind;  and  the 
ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  furnished  with 
theuL 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the 
understanding  hath  by  those  ideas,  and  the  certainty,  evi- 
dence, and  extent  of  it. 

Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
grofunds  of  faith,  or  opinion;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  yet 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge:  and  here  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent. 

4.  Useful  to  knmo  the  Extent  o/ou/r  Gomprekemion. — If  by 
this  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  imderstanding,  I  can  dis- 
cover the  powers  thereof,  how  fiu:  they  reach,  to  what  things 
they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they  foil  us, 
I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy  mind  of 
man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  things  exceeding 
its  comprehension;  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  extent  of 
its  tether;  and  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things  which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  capacities.*     We  should  not  then  perhaps  be  so 

retir^  d'une  si  longae  pouiBuite,  c'est  d'avoir  appria  'k  recognoltre  sa  foi- 
blesse.  L'ignorance  qui  estoit  naturellement  en  nous,  nous  I'avons  par 
longue  ^tude  confirm^  et  aver^.  H  est  advenu  aux  gens  v^tablement 
scavans,  ce  que  advient  aux  ^pis  de  bled :  ils  vont  s' Levant  et  se  haus- 
sant  la  tdte  droite  et  fibre,  tant  qu'ils  sont  vuidea ;  mais  quand  ils  ont 
pleins  et  grossis  de  grain  en  leur  maturity  ils  commenceroit  k  s'humilier 
et  bftisser  les  comes.  Pareillement)  les  bommes,  ayant  tout  essay^,  tout 
sond^  et  n' ayant  trouvd  en  cet  amas  de  science  et  provision  de  tant  de 
choses  diverses,  rien  de  massif  et  de  ferme,  et  rien  que  vanity  il  sont 
renonc^  'k  leur  pr^mption  et  reconnu  leur  condition  naturelle."  (t.  v. 
p.  10  et  seq.)— Ed. 

.  *  That)  with  the  history  of  philosophy  before  him,  Locke  should  have 
hoped  BO  much,  is  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Indeed,  to  sit  down  in  quiet 
jgnoamce  ofanytbing  ia  contrary  to  our  nature ;  though  it  is  quite  possible 
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forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  an  universal  knowledge,  to 
raise  questions,  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others  with  dis- 
putes about  things  to  which  our  understandings  are  not 
suited^  and  of  which  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any- 
clear  or  distinct  perceptions,  or  whereof  (as  it  has  per- 
haps too  often  happened)  we  have  not  any  notions  at 
all.  If  we  can  find  out  how  far  the  understanding  can 
extend  its  view,  how  far  it  has  ^susulties  to  attain  certainty, 
and  in  what  cases  it  can  only  judge  and  guess,  vre  may 
learn  to  content  ourselves  with  what  is  attainable  by  us  in  I 
this  state. 

5.  (Hmt  Capacity  smted  to  <ywr  Staie  a/nd  Concerns. — For 
though  the  comprehension  of  our  understandings  comes 
exceeding  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  things,  yet  we  shall  ^ 
have  cause  enough  to  magnify  the  boimtiftd  Author  of  our 
being,  for  that  proportion  and  degree  of  knowledge  he  has 
bestowed  on  us,  so  &r  above  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  our  mansion.  Men  have  I'eason  to  be  well  satisfied  ^ 
with  what  God  hath  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  hath  given 
them  (as  St.  Peter*  says)  Trdvra  wpbg  Ztarjv  xal  ivffk^tiaVf  what- 
soever is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life  and  information— 
of  virtue;  and  has  put  within  the  reach  of  their  discovery 
the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge  may  come  of 
an  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
secures  their  great  concernments,  that  they  have  light  enough  /- 
to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker  and  the  sight  ^ 
of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  sufficient  to  busy 
their  heads,  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety,  delight, 
and  satisfection,  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with  their 
own  constitution,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their  hands 
are  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to  grasp 
everything.  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  narrowness  of  our  minds,  if  we  will  but  employ  them 
about  what  may  be  of  use  to  us;  for  of  that  they  are 
very  capable:  and  it  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as 
childish  peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 

wastefully  to  expend  in  mere  curious  investigation  a  world  of  industry 
and  ingenuity. — Ed. 

*  Epist.  ii  8,  where  consult  the  excellent  note  oi  ^e  "Rev.  '^t.Ix^- 
lope,  in  his  Greek  Tentament,  p.  500.— £d» 

15.^ 
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knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  given  us,  because  there  are  some  things  that  are  set  ont 
of  the  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no  excuse  to  an  idle  and  un- 
toward servant,  who  would  not  attend  his  business  by  candle- 
light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad  sunshine.  The  candle 
that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all  our  purposes.* 
The  discoveries  we  can  make  with  this  ought  to  satisfy  us; 
and  we  shall  then  use  our  understandings  right,  when  we 
entertain  all  objects  in  that  way  and  proportion  that  they  are 
suited  to  our  feculties,  and  upon  those  grounds  they  are 
capable  of  being  proposed  to  us;  and  not  peremptonly  or 
intemperately  require  demonstration,  and  demand  certainty, 
where  probability  only  is  to  be  had,  and  which  is  sufficient 
to  govern  all  our  concernments.  If  we  will  disbelieve  every- 
thing because  we  cannot  certainly  know  all  things,  we 
shall  do  muchwhat  as  wisely  as  he  who  would  not  use 
his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because  he  had  no  wings 
to  fly. 

6.  Knowledge  of  owr  Capacity  a  Cv/re  of  Scepticism  and 
IcReness. — ^When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the 
better  know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success  ;t  and 
when  we  have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds, 
and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we 
shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our 
thoughts  on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  anything;  or, 
on  the  other  side,  question  everything,  and  disclaim  all  know- 
ledge, because  some  things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of 
great  use  to  the  sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  Hne,  though 

*  On  the  sufficiency,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  reason  and 
conscience,  Bishop  Butler  has  a  fine  passage,  which  the  reader  will 
not  be  sorry  to  find  inserted  here.  "Nothing,"  observes  his  lordship, 
**can  be  more  evident  than  that,  exclusive  of  revelation,  man  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  creature  left  by  his  Maker  to  act  at  random, 
and  live  at  large  up  to  the  extent  of  his  natural  powers,  as  passion, 
humour,  wilfulness  happen  to  carry  him ;  which  is  the  condition  brute 
creatures  are  in;  but  that»  from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature, 
he  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to  himself. 
He  hath  the  rule  of  right  within;  what  is  wanting  is  only  that 
he  honestly  attend  to  it"  <3rd  Sermon  on  Human  Natmre,  p. 
«6.)— Ed. 

t  Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  eequam 
Yiribus,  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent^ 
Quid  valeant  humeri."— Hob.  Ar8  Poet,  88 — 40.— -Ea    ' 
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he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  he  knows  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at 
such  places  as  are  necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution 
him  against  running  upon  shoals  that  may  ruin  him.  Our 
business  here  is  not  to  know  all  things,  but  those  which  con- 
cern our  conduct.  If  we  can  find  out  those  measures,  where- 
by a  rational  creature,  put  in  that  state  in  which  man  is  in 
this  world,  may  and  ought  to  govern  his  opinions,  and  actions  ^ 
depending  thereon,  we  need  not  to  be  troubled  that  some 
other  things  escape  our  knowledge.  . 

7.  Occasion  of  this  Essay. — This  was  that  which  gave  the 
first  rise  to  this  essay  concerning  the  understanding.  For  I 
thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satisfying  several  in- 
quiries the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to 
take  a  view  of  our  own  understandings,  examine  our  own 
j)owers,  and  see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that 
was  done  T  suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain 
sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths 
that  most  concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into 
the  vast  ocean  of  being;  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were 
the  natural  and  undoubted  possession  of  our  imderstandings^ 
wherein  there  was  nothing  exempt  fix)m  its  decisions,  or  that 
escaped  its  comprehension.  Thus  men  extending  their 
inquiries  beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts 
wander  into  those  depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure  foot- 
ing, it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply 
disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  ' 
proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to 
confirm  them  at  last  in  perfect  scepticism.  Whereas,  were 
the  capacities  of  our  understandings  well  considered,  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and  the  horizon 
found  which  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlightened  and 
dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  com- 
prehensible by  us,  men  would  perhaps,  with  less  scruple, 
acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  employ 
their  thoughts  and  discourse  with  more  advantage  and  satis- 
faction in  the  other, 

8.  What  Idea  stands  for, — Thus  much  I  thought  necessary 
to  say  concerning  the  occasion  of  this  inquiry  into  human 
understanding.  But,  before  I  proceed  on  to  what  I  have 
thought  on  this  subject,  I  must  here  in  the  entrance  beg 
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pardon  of  my  reader  for  tte  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  idea,"* 
which  he  wUl  find  in  the  following  treatise.  It  being  that 
term  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks,  I  have 
used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasm,  notion, 
species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind  can  be  employed 
about  in  thinking;  and  I  could  not  avoid  frequently 
using  it.t 

I  presume  it  will  be  easily  granted  me,  that  there  are  such 
ideas  in  men's  minds;  every  one  is  conscious  of  them  in 
himself  and  men's  words  and  actions  will  satisfy  him  that 
they  are  in  others. 

Our  first  inquiry  then  shall  be,  how  they  come  into  the 
mind. 


CHAPTER    II. 

NO   INNATE  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  MIND. 

1 .  The  way  shown  how  we  come  hy  amy  Knowledge,  sufficient 
to  prove  it  not  innaJte, — It  is  an  established  opinion  amongst 
some  men^  that  there  are  in  the  understanding  certain  innate 

*  Locke  was  not,  however,  the  first  writer  who  employed  the  term 
''  idea  "  with  such  a  signification  in  our  language.  Hobbes  had  used  it, 
(Human  Nature,  c.  L  §  7.)  and  so  had  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (Eeligio 
Medici,  p.  24.) ;  but  as  in  them  it  occurred  but  casually,  and  was  visibly 
connected  with  no  system,  the  world  allowed  it  to  pass  unquestioned 
The  reader  will  find  Locke's  own  defence  of  the  word  in  his  Letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  Milton  it  is  synonymous  with  form. 
(Apology  for  his  Early  Life  and  Writings,  p.  72.) 

T  See  Appendix  at  end  of  voL  ii. — Ed. 

$  By  "  some  men  "  Locke  here  appears  to  allude  more  particularly  to 
Descartes  and  his  followers.  Be  la  Forge,  Claude  de  Clerselier,  Bohault, 
Regis,  &c.  Descartes,  it  is  well  known,  divided  our  ideas  into  three 
classes;  those  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  those* 
created  by  the  mind  by  reflection,  and  those  which  are  bom  with  us  or  are 
innate.  Of  these,  Locke,  it  will  be  seen,  rejects  the  last,  proving  sen- 
sation and  reflection  to  be  the  only  fountains  of  all  we  know.  They  who 
desire  to  enter  historically  or  otherwise  into  a  thorough  investigation  of  this 
subject  may  consult  Tennemann's  "Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, " 
§  835  et  seq. ;  "Buhle,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  Modeme,"  t.  iv. 
p.  201 — 380,  but  more  particularly  p.  204  et  seq. ;  Hume's  Essays,  4to, 
p.  269 — 272,  particularly  the  note  (a  I  which  the  reader  will  find  in  page 
SP,   And  oompure  with  them  Berkeley's   "Three  Dialogues,    between 
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principles;  some  primary  notions,  Koivai  twoiai,  characters,  as 
it  were,  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  soul 
receives  in  its  very  first  being,  and  brings  into  the  world  with, 
it.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  imprejudiced  readers 
of  the  falseness  of  this  supposition,  if  I  should  only  show 
(as  I  hope  I  shall  in  the  following  parts  of  this  discourse)  how 
men,  barely  byjjhQ^Tagj^f  their  r*^t^i^1  faculties,  may  attain 
to  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  y 
innate  impressions,  and  may  arrive  at  certainty,  without  any  • 
such  original  notions  or  principles.  For  I  imagine  any  one 
will  easily  grant  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  suppose  the 
ideas  of  colours  innate  in  a  creature  to  whom  (rod  hath  given 
sight,  and'a  power  to  receive  them  by  the  eyes  fix>m  external 
objects:  and  no  less  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  attribute 
several  truths  to  the  impressions  of  nature  and  innate  charac- 
ters, when  we  may  observe  in  ourselves  fiiculties  fit  to  attain 
as  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  them,  as  if  they  were  origi- 
nally imprinted  on  the  mind. 

But  because  a  man  is  not  permitted  without  censure  to 
follow  his  own  thoughts  in  the  search  of  truth,  when  they 
lead  him  ever  so  little  out  of  the  common  road,  I  shall  set 
down  the  reasons  that  made  me  doubt  of  the  ti*uth  of 
that  opinion,  as  an  excuse  for  my  mistake,  if  I  be  in 
one;  which  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who,  with 
me,  dispose  themselves  to  embrace  truth  wherever  they 
find  it. 

2.  General  Assent  the  great  Argiiment, — There  is  nothing 
more  commonly  taken  for  granted  than  that  there  are  certain 
principles,  both  speculative  and  practical,  (for  they  speak  of  - 
both,)  univeraally  agreed  upon  by  all  mankind,  which  there- 
fore, they  argue,  must  needs  be  constant  impressions,  which 
the  souls  of  men  receive  in  their  first  beings,  and  which  they 
bring  into  the  world  with  them,  as  necessarily  and  really  as 
they  do  any  of  their  inherent  faculties. 

3.  Universal  Consent  proves  nothing  innate. — This  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  universal  consent,  has  this  misfortune  in  it, ' 
that  if  it  were  true  in  matter  of  fact,  that  there  were  certain 
truths  wherein  all  mankind  agreed,  it  would  not  prove  them 

Hylas  and  Philonous,"  Works,  yoL  i  p.  109  et  seq.  vdth  Buhle's  ad- 
mirable Analysis  of  his  Philosophy,  t  v.  p.  76 — 176,  «M  T^imfisisAXiXL^ 
Manual,  §  340.-~Eix 
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innate,  if  there  can  be  any  other  way  shown  how  men  may 
come  to  that  universal  agreement  in  the  things  they  do 
consent  in,  which  I  presume  may  be  done. 

4.  "  W?uU  iSf  is,**  and  ^Uis  impossible  for  the  same  Thvng  to 
he  cmd  not  to  he,"  not  universaXLy  assented  to, — But,  which  is 
worse,  this  argument  of  universal  consent,  which  is  made  use 
of  to  prove  innate  principles,  seems  to  me  a  demonstration 
^  that  there  are  none  such;  because  there  are  none  to  which 
all  mankind  give  an  universal  assent.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  speculative,  and  instance  in  those  magnified  principles  of 
demonstration,  "whatsoever  is,  is,"  and  "it  is  impcMsible  for  the 
Si^e  thingto  be  ftf^4  "»^  to  hej:"  which,  of  all  others,*  I 
^  tlkink  have  the  most  allowed  title  w)  innate.  These  have  so 
settled  a  reputation  of  maxims  universally  received,  that  it 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  strange  if  any  one  should  seem  to 
question  it.  But  yet  I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propo- 
sitions are  so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  th^re 
are  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  whom  they  are  not  so  much 
as  known.  '^ 

H5.  Not  on  the  Mind  natniraUy  imprinted,  beccmse  not  knovm 
to  Children,  Idiots,  (kc. — For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  all  chil- 
dren and  idiots  have  not  the  least  apprehension  or  thought  of 
them;  and  the  want  of  that  is  enough  to  destroy  that  uni- 
versal assent  which  must  needs  be  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  all  innate  truths :  it  seeming  to  me  near  a  contradiction  to 
say  that  there  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  it  per- 
ceives or  understands  not;  imprinting,  if  it  signify  anything, 
being  nothing  else  but  the  making  certain  truths  to  be  per- 
ceiv^.  For  to  imprint  anything  on  the  mind  without  the 
^^  mind's  perceiving  it,  seems  to  me  hardly  intelligible.  If 
therefore  children  and  idiots  have  souls,  have  minds,  with 

K^ose^ iinpressioQff.  upon  them,  they  must  unavoidabiy  perceive 
them7and  nec^sarily  know  and  assent  to  these  truths;  which 
since  they  do  not,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  such  impres- 
sions. For  if  they  are  not  notions  naturally  imprinted,  how 
^  can  they  be  innate?  and  if  they  are  notions  imprinted,  how 
can  they  be  unknown?  To  say  a  notion  is  imprinted  on  the 
mind,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  mind  is 

♦  A  solecism  found  in  most  persons'  mouths,  not  unlike  that  of  Milton : — 
'*  Adam,  the  noblest  man  of  men  since  born, 
Hia  Bona,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve.'*        Ed. 
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ignorant  of  it,  and  never  yet  took  notice  of  it,  is  to  make 
this  impression  nothing.     "No  proposition  can  be  said  to  be  in  | 
th^mi^d  which  it  never  yet  knew,  which  it  was  never  yet  f 
^nsdoiii^  of   (For  if  any  one  may/(then,  by  the  same  reason, 
alTpropositions  that  are  trae,  and  the  mind  is  capable  of 
ever  assenting  to,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  and  to  be 
imprinted :  since,  if  any  one  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind, 
which  it  never  yet  knew,  it  must  be  only  because  it  is  capable  ^- 
of  knowing  it,  and  an  thft  mind  ia  of  all  truths  it  ever  shall 
know.      Nay,  thus  truths  may  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  ^ 
which  it  never  did  nor  ever  shaJl  know ;  for  a  man  may  live 
long,  and,  die  at  last  in  ignorance  of  many  truths  which  his 
mind  was  capable  of  knowing,  and  that  with  certainty.     So 
that  if  the  fflpfl/^ity  nf  ^-Tinwing  be  the  natural  impression  ^ 
contended  for,  all  the  truths  a  man  ever  comes  to  know  will,  i 
by  this  account,  be  every  one  of  them  innate;  and  this  great! 
point  will  amount  to  no  more,  but  only  to  a  very  improper  I 
waypf ^g^iking;    which,  whilst  it  pretends  to  assert  the 
contrary,  says  nothing  different  from,  those  who  deny  innate 
principles.     For  nobody,  I  think,  ever  denied  that  the  mind| 
was  capable  of  knowing  several  truths.     The  capacity,  they) 
say,  is  innate,  the  knowledge  acquired.      But  then  to  what 
end  such  contest  for  certain  innate  maxims?     If  truths  can 
be  imprinted  on  the  understanding  without  being  perceived, 
I  can  see  no  difference  there  can  be  between  any  truths  the  v 
mind  is  capable  of  knowing  in   respect   of  their  original: 
they  must  all  be  innate  or  aQ  adventitious;  in  vain  shall  a 
man  go  about  to  distinguish  them.     He  therefore  that  talks 
of  innate  notions  in  the  understanding,  cannot  (if  he  intend 
thereby  any  distinct  sort  of  truths)  mean  such  truths  to  be  in 
the  understanding  as  it  never  perceived,  and  is  yet  wholly 
ignorant  of.      For  if  these  words  (to  be  in  the  understand- 
ing) have  any  propriety,  they  signify  to  be  understood;  so    > 
that  to  be  in  the  wnfjftygtftnHing  and  not  to  be  under<}tft^,  ^-^ 
bg^in  f.lift  mi^d  ftH  never  to  be  perceived*  is  all  one  as  to  a^y 
anything  is  and  is  upt^m^^^^mSdor  understanding.     If 
flierefore  these  two  propositions, ""  Whatsoever  is,   is,"  and 
"  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  are  ^ 
by  nature  imprinted,  children  cannot  be  ignorant  of  them; 
infante,  and  all  that  have  souls,  must  neceaaonVy  \\aNft^«cD.YDL 
their  xmderstandings,  know  the  trutli  of  thenij  wi^^aaeo^^^^* 
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6.  That  Men  hnofuo  them  when  ihey  come  to  the  Use  of  Reason, 
cmsviered. — To  avoid  this,  it  is  usually  answered,  that  all  men 
%now  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the^use  of 
reasoiL  and  this  is  enough  to  prove  them  innate.     I  answer : 

f.  Jjoubtfiil  expressions,  that  have  scarce  any  signification, 
go  for  dear  reasons  to  those  who,  being  prepossessed,  take 
not  the  pains  to  examine  even  what  they  themselves  say. 
For,  to  apply  this  answer  with  any  tolerable  sense  to  our 
present  purpose,  it  must  signify  one  of  these  two  things; 
either  that  as  soon  as  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason  these 
supposed  native  inscriptions  come  to  be  known  and  observed 
by  them,  or  else  that  the  use  and  exercise  of  men's  reason 
assists  them  in  the  discovery  of  these  principles,  and  certainly 
yjlUikes  them  known  to  them. 

8.  If  Reason  discovered  ^lem^  thai  wovld  not  prow  them 
innate.—K  they  mean,  that  by  the  use  of  reason  men  may 
discover  these  principles,  and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  prove 

^ttlem  innate,  their  way  of  arguing  will  stand  thus,  viz.,  that 
whatever  truths  reason  can  certainly  discover  to  us,  and  make 
Tis  firmly  assent  to,  those  are  all  naturally  imprinted  on  the 
mind ;  since  that  univeraaLig;Ssent,  which  is  made  the  mark 
of  them,  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  byjfcfeejigejQf 
reason  we  are  capable  to  come  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  and 
assent  to  them;  and,  by  this  means,  there  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  maxims  of  the  mathematicians,  and  theorems 
they  deduce  from  them :  all  must  be  equally  allowed  innate, 
they  being  all  discoveries  made  by  the  use  of  reason,  and 
truths  that  a  rational  creature  may  certainly  come  to  know, 
if  he  apply  his  thoughts  rightly  that  .way. 

9,  It  is  false  that  Reason  discovers  them, — But  how  can 
these  men  think  the  use  of  reason  necessary  to  discover  prin- 

Xciples  that  are  supposed  innate,  when  reason  (if  we  may 
believe  them)  is  nothing  else  but  the  £iEWJi^tj_of_J[ejiucing 
unknowg^_t3^ths  from  principles  or  propositions  that  are 
alread}'^  known?     That  certainly  can  never  be  thought  innate 

i  which  we  have  need  of  reason  to  discover;  imless,  as  I  have 
said,  we  will  have  all  the  certain  truths  that  reason  ever 
teaches  us,  to  be  innate.  We  may  as  well  think  the  use  of 
reason  necessary  to  make  our  eyes  discover  visible  objects,  as 
iib&t  there  shoidd  be  need  of  reason,  or  the  exercise  thereof^ 
to  make  the  imderatanding  see  what  is  originally  engraveir">.^^^ 
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on  it,  and  cannot  be  in  the  understanding  before  it  be  p^r^ 
cejyed  by  it.  So  that  to  make  reason  discover  those  trut^ 
tmis  imprinted,  is  to  say  that  the  use  of  reason  discovere  W 
a  man  what  he  knew  before :  and  if  men  have  those  innate 
impressed  truths  originally,  and  before  the  use  of  reason,  and 
yet  are  always  ignorant  of  them  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  it  is  in  effect  to  say,  that  men  know  and  know  them 
not  at  the  same  time. 

10.  It  will  here  perhaps  be  said  that  mathematical  demon- 
strations, and  other  truths  that  are  not  innate,  are  not  assented  ^ 
to  as  soon  as  proposed,  wherein  they  are  distinguished  fix)m 
these  maxims  and  other  innate  truths.     I  shall  have  occasion 

to  speak  of  assent,  upon  the  first  proposing,  more  particu- 
larly by  and  by.  I  shall  here  only,  and  that  very  readily, 
allow,  that  these  maxims  and  mathematical  demonstrations 
are  in  this  different :  that  the  one  have  need  of  reason,  using 
of  p^fs,  to  make  them  out  and  to  gain  our  assent;  but  the 
other,  as  soon  as  unjJfiFstood,  are,  without  any  the  least  reason- 
ing, embraced  and  assented  to.  But  I  withal  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  it  lays  open  the  weakness  of  this  subterfuge, 
which  requires  t^^  ^flp  ^^  ^^^f^f?^  ^or  the_ discovery  of  these 
general  truths ;  since  it  must  be  confessed  that  m  their  dis- 
covery  there  is  no  use  made  of  reining  at  all.*  And  I 
think  those  who  give  this  answer  will  not  be  forwai-d  to 
affirm  that  the  knowledge  of  this  maxim,  "  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  is  a  deduction 
of  our  reason.  For  this  would  be  to  destroy  that  bounty  of 
nature  they  seem  so  fond  of,  whilst  they  make  the  knowledge 
of  those  principles  to  depend  on  the  labour  of  our  thoughts. 
For  all  reasoning  is  search,  and  casting  about,  and  requires 
pains  and  application.  And  how  can  it  with  any  tolerable 
sense  be  supposed,  that  what  was  imprinted  by  nature,  as  the 
foundation  and  guide  of  our  reason,  should  need  the  use  of 
reason  to  discover  it  % 

11.  Those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  with  a  little 
attention  on  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  will  find 
that  this  ready  assent  of  the  mind  to  some  truths,  depends 

*  This  is,  I  think,  a  mistake:  the  reason  is  consulted,  but  the  matter 
being  easy,  it  decides  rapidly.  Otherwise  they  would  be  «a  ^nS!^<&tX 
to  persons   irrational  as  to  those  endued  wiib.  ToetaoxL,  ^\i\<^  ^crj 
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not  either  on  native  inscription  or  the  use  of  reason,  but  on 
a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  distinct  &om  both  of  them,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter.  Keason,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do 
in  procuring  our  assent  to  these  maxims,  if  by  saying,  that , 
men  know  and  assent  to  them,  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason,  be  meant,  that  the  use  of  reason  assists  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  maxims,  it  is  utterly  false ;  and  were  it 
true,  would  prove  them  not  to  be  innate. 

12.  The  co7ning  to  the  Use  of  Reason  not  the  Time  we  come 
to  know  these  Maacvms, — If  by  knowing  and  assenting  to  them 
when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  be  meant,  that  this  is 
the  time  when  they  come  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  mind ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  children  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  they 
oome  also  to  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims;  this  also  is 
felse  and  firivolous.  First,  it  is  false,  because  it  is  evident 
these  maxims  are  not  in  the  mind  so  early  as  the  use  of 
reason;  and  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is 
falsely  assigned  as  the  time  of  their  discovery.  .  How  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  reason  may  we  observe  in  children,  a 
long^  time  before  they  have  any  knowledge  of  this  maxim, 
"  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
I  be  "  !  And  a  great  part  of  illiterate  people  and  savages  pass 
many  years,  even  of  their  rational  age,  without  ever  thinking 
on  this  and  the  like  general  propositions.*  I  grant,  men  come 
not  to  the  knowledge  of  these  general  and  more  abstract 
truths,  which  are  thought  innate,  till  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason;  and  I  add,  nor  then  neither.  Which  is  so  because, 
till   after  they   come   to  the   use  of  reason,  those   general 

*  Wolf,  countenanced  by  Leibnitz,  maintained  in  Grermany,  long 
after  the  death  of  Locke,  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  invented  a 
very  ingenious  system  in  support  of  it.  In  his  Logic,  however,  he 
states  the  question  hypothetically,  observing,  "Whether  our  notions  of 
external  things  are  conveyed  into  the  soul,  as  into  an  empty  receptacle, 
or  whether  rather  they  lie  not  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  and  are  brought  forth  barely  by  his  own  powers,  on  occasion  of  the 
changes  produced  in  our  bodies  by  external  objects,  is  a  question  at 
present  foreign  to  this  place.  In  my  'Thoughts  on  God  and  the 
Human  Soul,'  chap,  v.,  I  shall  there  only  be  able  to  show,  that  the  last 
opinion  is  the  more  agreeable  to  truth."  (Logic,  c.  i.  §  6.)  Wolf 
would  probably,  consistently  with  the  above  passage,  have  explained  the 
ignorance  of  the  savages  in  the  text,  by  supposing  that  the  ideas 
oi^ginally  imprinted  on  ^eir  minds  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
otroumst&nces,  aa  secret  characters  or  writhig  sometimes  become  not 
viable  until  tiiey  have  been  breathed  upon  or  exposed  to  ^iie  fire. — Ed. 
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abst^fiLid^us  are  not  framed  in  the  mind,  about  which  those 
g&eral  maxims  are,  which  are  mistaken  for  innate  principles, 
but  are  indeed  discoveries  made  and  verities  introduced  and 
brought  into  the  mind  by  the  same  way,  and  discovered  hy^ 
the  same  steps,  as  several  other  propositions,  which  nobody 
was  ever  so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  innate.  This  I  hope 
to  Inake  plain  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse.  I  allow  there- 
fore, a  necessity  that  men  should  come  to  the  use  of  reason 
before  they  get  the  knowledge  of  those  general  truths,  but 
deny  that  men's  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the  time  of 
their  discovery. 

13.  By  this  they  a/re  not.  distinguished  from  other  knotvoMe 
Truths, — ^In  the  mean  time  it  is  observable,  that  this  saying, 
that  men  know  and  assent  to  these  maxims  when  they  come 
to  the  use  of  reason,  amoimts  in  reality  of  fact  to  no  more 
but  this,  that  they  are  never  known  nor  taken  notice  of 
before  the  use  of  reason,  but  may  possibly.be  assented  to  some 
time  after,  during  a  man's  life;  but  wheiLifLuncertaip:  and 
so  may  all  other  knowable  truths,  as  well  as  these,  which 
therefore  have  no  advantage  nor  distinction  from  others  by 
this  note  of  being  known  when  we  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
nor  are  thereby  proved  to  be  innate,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

14.  If  coming  to  the  Use  of  Reason  were  the  Time  of  di^wr 
Discovery,  it  would  not  prove  them  imrvate. — But,  secondly, 
were  it  true,  that  the  precise  time  of  their  being  known  imd 
assented  to  were  when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 
neither  would  that  prove  them  innate.  This  way  of  arguing 
is  as  frivolous  as  the  supposition  itself  is  false.  For  by  what 
kind  of  logic  will  it  appear  that  any  notion  is  originally  by 
nature  imprinted  in  the  mind  in  its  first  constitution,  because 
it  comes  first  to  be  observed  and  assented  to  when  a  faculty 
of  the  mind,  which  has  quite  a  distinct  province,  begins  to 
exert  itself?  And  therefore  the  coming  to  the  use  of  speech, 
if  it  were  supposed  the  time  that  these  maxims  are  first 
/wsented  to,  (which  it  may  be  with  as  much  truth  as  the  time 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,)  would  be  as  good  a 
proof  that  they  were  innate,  as  to  say  they  are  innate 
because  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the  use  of 
reason.  I  agree  then  with  these  men  of  innate  principles, 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  these  general  and  ^feM-erAssc^ 
maxims  in  the  mind  till  it  comes  to  tike  exercSa^  oi  x%»Sbaa.\ 
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but  I  deny  that  the  coming  to  the  use  of  reason  is  the 
precise  time  when  they  are  first  taken  notice  of;  and  if  that 
were  the  precise  time,  I  deny  that  it  would  prove  them 
innate.  All  that  can  with  any  truth  be  meant  by  this 
proposition,  that  men  assent  to  them  when  they  come  to  the 
use  of  reason,  is  no  more  but  this,  that  the  making  of 
g^eral  abstract  ideas  and  the  undCTstajidirg  ^-^^^f^T^^ 
.mmes  b^ng  concoioilant  of  tEe  rational  faculty,  and  grow- 
ing up  with  it,  children  commonly  get  not  those  general 
ideas,  nor  learn  the  names  that  stand  for  them,  till,  having 
for  a  good  while  exercised  their  reason  about  familiar  and 
more  particular  ideas,  they  are,  by  their  ordinary  discourse 
'  and  actions  with  others,  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of 
l^^jf^T^fl^  finnyersatioii.  If  assenting  to  these  maxims  when 
men  come  to  the  use  of  reason  can  be  true  in  any  other 
sense,  I  desire  it  may  be  shown;  or  at  least,  how  in  this,  or 
any  other  sense,  it  proves  them  innate. 

15.  The  Steps  hy  which  the  Mmd  aUame  severed  Truths, — 
The  senses  at  first  let  in  particular  ideas,  and  furnish  the  yet 
empty  cabinet;*  and  the  mind  by  degrees  growing  femiUar 

*  Dr.  Whewell  having  remarked  that  the  comparison  of  the  mind  to 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  (elsewhere  employed  by  Locke)  is  not  just, 
quotes  from  Professor  SedgiTi^ick  a  metaphor  which  he  considers 
'*much  more  apt  and  beautiful."  **  Man's  soul  at  first  is  one  unvaried 
blank,  till  it  has  received  the  impressions  of  external  experience.  Yet 
has  this  blank  been  already  touched  by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when 
{dunged  in  the  colours  which  surround  it,  it  takes  not  its  tinge  from 
accident,  but  design,  and  comes  out  covered  with  a  glorious  pattern.*' 
(Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University,  p.  54.  Preface  to  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  36.) 
I  confess  I  do  not  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  new  figure  over  the 
old,  nor,  in  fact,  in  what  circumstances  they  differ.  Locke,  in  the  text, 
suggests  another  image — ^that  of  an  ''empty  cabinet."  But  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  that  I  have  seen,  helps  us  at  all  to  comprehend  the  true 
nature  of  the  mind.  Mackintosh  says,  ''How  many  ultimate  facts  of 
that  nature  (i.e.,  which  are  presupposed  by  the  doctrine  of  association) 
are  contained  and  involved  in  Aristotle's  celebrated  comparison  of  the 
mind  in  its  first  state  to  a  sheet  of  vmoritten  paper /'*  (Dissert.  §  6.  p. 
249.)  He  then  quotes  from  Aristotle  the  passage  in  which  the  com- 
parison Jj  made :  Act  d*  bvrutCf  itatnp  tv  ypafifiaTtitfi  ^  firiStv  vwapxti 
cvreXcxcf^  yiypafAfuvov  OTrep  avfitaivH  tTn  rov  vov,  (De  Anima^  iii. 
ir.  14.  L  vii.  p.  71.  Tauchmtz.)  Sir  James  modernizes  the  language  • 
of  Aristotle,  however,  for  ypaufiarsiov  does  not  mean  "a  sheet  of 
unwritten  paper,"  but  a  waxed  tablet,  •  which  had  sometimes  two  or 
mare  leaves,     (PoU,  Onomast  iv.  18.)    But  what  is  more  curious,  it 
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with  some  of  them,  tfiey  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
names  gf>t  jjq  thpivn.  J^fberwarda,  the  mind  proceeding 
further,  abstracts  them^  aigS  Jby^dfigCfifiS  leaffis  the  useOT^ 
generalnames.  in  this  manner  the  mind  comes  to  bo 
tumished  with  ideas  and  language,  the  materials  about  which 
to  exercise  its  discursive  faculty;  and  the  use  of  reason  be- 
comes daily  more  visible,  as  these  materials  that  give  it 
employment  increase.  But  though  the  having  of  general 
ideas  and  the  use  of  general  words  and  reason  usually  grow  ^ 
together,  yet  I  see  not  how  this  any  way  proves  them  innate^ 
The  knowledge  of  some  truths,  I  confess,  is  very  early  in  the 
mind ;  but  in  a  way  that  shows  them  not  to  be  innate.  For 
if  we  will  observe,  we  shall  find  it  still  to  be  about  ideas  not 
innate  but  acquired;  it  being  about  those  first  which  are 
imprinted  byextefnal  things,  with  which  in£mts  have  earliest 
to  do,  which  make  the  most  frequent  impressions  on  their 
senses.  In  ideas  thus  got  the  mind  discovers  that  some 
agree  and  others  difier,  probably  as  soon  as  it  has  any  use  of 
memory,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  retain  and  perceive  distinct 
ideas.  But  whether  it  be  then  or  no,  this  is  certain,  it  does 
so  long  before  it  has  the  use  of  words,  or  comes  to  that  which  | 
we  commonly  call  "  the  use  of  reason.*'  For  a  child  knows  as 
certainly  before  it  can  speak  the  difierence  between  the  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter  (Le.,  that  sweet  is  not  bitter),  as  it  knows 
afterwards  (when  it  comes  to  speak)  that  wormwood  and 
sugarplums  are  not  the  same  thing. 

16.  A  child  knows  not  that  three  and  four  are  equal  to 
seven,  till  he  comes  to  be  able  to  count  seven,  and  has  got  the  ' 
name  and  idea  of  equality;  and  then,  upon  explaining  those 
words,  he  presently  assents  to,  or  rather  perceives  the  truth 
of  that  proposition.  But  neither  does  he  then  readily  assent 
because  it  is  an  innate  truth,  nor  was  his  assent  wanting  till 
then  because  he  wanted  the  use  of  reason ;  but  the  truth  of 
it  appears  to  him  as  soon  as  he  has  settled  in  his  mind  the^ 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  that  these  names  stand  for;  and  then 
he  knows  the  truth  of  that  proposition  upon  the  same  grounds 

also  signified  ''a  cabinet^"  and  may  have  suggested  to  Locke  the  com- 
parison in  the  text.     ypaufiaTtiov  dk  ircipd  roie  'Arrtieocc»  Kai   iv  w 
ipyvpwv  dirUtiTO.     (PolL    Onomast.    iv.   19.     On  which  consult  thft 
notes  of  KiLhn  and  Jungermann,  t.  iv.  p.  661,  QiXid  'fiaar^ocnX*.  Nai  v. 
dpyvfMtQfiKif,  p.  33.,    Bekk.)— Ed. 
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and  by  the  same  means  that  he  knew  before  that  a  rod  and  a 
cherry  are  not  the  same  thing;  and  upon  the  same  grounds 
also  that  he  may  come  to  know  afterwards  ''that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  as  shall  be 
more  fully  shown  hereafter.  So  that  the  later  it  is  before 
any  one  comes  to  have  those  general  ideas  about  which  those 
maxims  are,  or  to  know  th»  signification  of  those  general 
terms  that  stand  for  them,  or  to  put  together  in  his  mind 
the  ideas  they  stand  for,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he 
comes  to  assent  to  those  maxims,  whose  terms,  with  the 
ideas  they  stand  for,  being  no  more  innate  than  those  of  a 
cat  or  a  weasel,  he  must  stay  till  time  and  observation  have 
acquainted  him  with  them;  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  capacity 
to  know  the  tiTith  of  these  maxims,  upon  the  first  occasion 
that  shall  make  him  put  together  those  ideas  in  his  mind, 
and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  disagree,  according  as  is 
expressed  in  those  propositions.  And  therefore  it  is  that  a 
man  knows  that  eighteen  and  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty- 
seven,  by  the  same  self-evidence  that  he  knows  one  and  two 
to  be  equal  to  three :  yet  a  child  knows  this  not  so  soon  as 
the  other;  not  for  want  of  the  use  of  reason,  but  because  the 
ideas  the  words  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  thirty-seven  stand 
for,  are  not  so  soon  got  as  those  which  are  si^iified  by  one, 
two,  and  three. 

17.  Assenting  as  soon  as  proposed  amd  v/nderstoody  proves 
them  not  vrmate. — This  evasion  therefore  of  general  assent, 
when  men  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  failing  as  it  does,  and 
leaving  no  difference  between  those  supposed  innate  and 
other  truths  that  are  afterwards  acquired  and  learnt,  men 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  an  universal  assent  to  those  they 
call  maxims,  by  saying  they  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon 
asproposed,  and  the  terms  they  are  proposed  in  understood : 
seeing  all  men,  even  children,  as  soon  as  they  hear  and  under- 
stand the  terms  assent  to  these  propositions,  they  think  it 
is  sufficient  to  prove  them  innate.  For  since  men  never  fisdl, 
after  they  have  once  understood  the  words,  to  acknowledge 
them  for  undoubted  truths,  they  would  infer  that  certainly 
these  propositions  were  first  lodged  in  the  understanding, 
which,  without  any  teaching,  the  mind,  at  the  very  firct 
proposal,  immediately  closes  with  and  assents  to,  and  after  that 
never  doubts  ag&in. 
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18,  If  mch  tm  AsmrU  be  a  Mmk  of  InmiJts^  tkm.  "  tfi€U  one 
and  tmo  are  eqii^d  to  three^  thai  Swe^jmas  is  not  BUtemesa^^ 
(imd  a  th&iisancl  the  like^  7mi&l  be  inuaie,—J.n  answer  to  thi% 
I  demand  ''  whether  ready  assent  given  to  a  proposition,  upon 
first  hearing  and  nnderstandiiig  the  terms,  be  a  certain  mark 
of  an  innate  principled*     If  it  be  not,  such  a  general  assent 
is  in  vain  urged  as  a  proof  of  them :  if  it  be  said  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  innate,  they  mast  then  allow  all  such  propositions  to 
be  innate  which  are  generally  assented  to  as  soon  as  heard, 
irliereby  they  will  find  themselves  plentifully  stored  with 
innate  principles.     For  upon  the  same  ground,  vi^,  of  assent 
at  first  hearing  and  nnderstandidg  the  terms,  that  man  would  -^ 
have  those  maxim s  pass  for  innate^  they  must  also  admit 
several  propositions  about  numbers  to  be  innate ;  and  thusj 
that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  threes  that  two  and  two  are 
equal  to  four,  and  a  multitude  of  other  the  like  propositions 
in  numbers,  that  everybody  assents  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understaDding  the  terms,  must  have  a  place  amongst  these 
innate  axioms.      Nor  is  this  the  prerogative  of  numbers 
aLone,  and  prDpositions  made  about  several  of  them,  but  even 
natural  phCoBophy,  and  all  the  other   sciences^  afford  pro- 
positioas  which  are  sure  to  meet  with  assent  as  soon  as  they 
aj^  (jin^SjStod-     That  two   bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same 
place,  is  a  truth  that  nobody  any  more  sticks  at  than  at  these 
maxims,  "  that  it  is  impossible  lor  the  same  thing  to  bo  and 
not  to  be,  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a  square  ia  not  a 
circle,  that  bittemesii  is  not  sweetness ;  *'  these  and  a  milHon 
of  such   other   propoaitions,  as   many  at  least  as  we  have 
diBtinct  idoaa  of,  every  man  in  his  wits,  at  first  hearing  and 
knowing  what  the  names  stand  for,  must  necessarily  assent  to. 
If  these  men  will  be  true  to  their  own  rulcj  and  have  assent 
at  first  hearing  and  imderstaoding  the  terms  to  be  a  mark  of 
innate,  they  must  allow  not  only  as  many  innate  propoflitions| 
as  men  have  distinct  ideas^  but  as  many  as  men  can  make  I 
propositions  wherein  different  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another," 
Since  every  prc^position,  wherein  one  different  id*^  is  denied 
of  another,  will  m  certainly  tiud  assent  at  first  hearing  and 
tmderstanding  the  terms  as  this  general  one,  "  it  is  impossible 
for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be,"  or  that  which  is  the 
foimdation  of  it,  and  is  the  easier  imdeiaUiod  ol  >^^  Vwq^ 
**  the  3&me  h  mt  diffemntf  by  whicli  acasmit  \^iej  T»r^^sa^^% 
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legions  of  innate  propositions  of  this  one  sort^  without  meii- 
tioning  an^  other.  But  since  no  proposition  can  be  innate 
unless  the  ideas  about  which  it  is  be  innate,  this  will  be  to 
suppose  all  our  ideas  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  figure,  dsc. 
innate,  than  which  there  cannot  be  anything  more  opposite 
to  reason  and  experience.*     Universal  and  r^y  assent  upon 

*  Hume,  in  a  note  to  his  section  on  the  origin  of  ideas,  already  referred 

to^  speaks  of  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of  this  first  book,  in  a 

somewhat  light  and  trifling  manner.      His  supposition  that  ''innate" 

I  may  be  synonymous  with  ''natural,"  in  any  sense  in  which  the  latter 

I  term  can  be  employed,  appears  to  me  highly  unphildi3ophicaL     What 

Descartes  and  Locke  understood  by  the  woni  "imaate"  it  does  not  seem 

J  difficult  to  determine:   it  signifies  in  tkeir  works  "iq 


our 

seises,  and  referrible  to  no  material  source.  This  is  true  of  our  primaiy 
passions  and  affections,  which  in  their  elementary  state  are  congenital 
or  coeval  with  the  mind;  but  passions  and  affections  are  not  ideas,  but 
sources  of  action,  laid  deep  among  the  simplest  principles  of  our  nature. 
I  admit  that  throughout  this  first  book  Locke  s  language  is  not  suffi- 
ciently exact;  but  whether  it  be  so  loose  and  aim>iguous  as  Hume 
pretends,  I  leave  the  reader  to  decide.  "'Tis  probable^"  observes  this 
writer,  "that  no  more  was  meant  by  those  who  denied  innate  idea% 
than  that  all  ideas  were  co]^es  of  our  impressions ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  terms  which  they  employed  were  not  chosen  with  such 
caution,  nor  so  exactly  defined,  as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their 
doctrine.  For  what  is  meant  by  iwnatef  If  innate  be  equivalent  to 
natural,  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed 
to  be  innate^  or  natural,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word, 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  miraculous. 
If  by  innate  to  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the  dispute  seems  to 
be  mvolous;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at  what  time  thinking 
begins,  whether  before^  at,  or  after  our  burth.  Again,  the  word  idea 
seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in  a  very  loose  sense,  even  by  Mr.  Locke 
himseli^  as  standing  for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and 
passions,  as  well  as  thoughts.  Now  in  this  sense  I  should  desire  to 
know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  sblf-love,  or  resentment  of 
injuries,  or  the  passion  betwixt  the  sexes  is  not  innate? 

"But  admitting  these  tonus,  impreaaions  and  ideas,  in  the  sense  above 
'  explained,  and  understanding  by  ifmate  what  is  orighial  or  copied  from 
no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert  that  aU  our  impressions  are 
innate^  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 

"To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Locke 
was  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  making  use  of 
undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tedious  length,  without 
ever  touching  the  point  in  question.  A  like  ambiguity  and  circumlo- 
cution seem  to  run  through  all  that  great  philosopher's  reasonings  on 
this  subject."  (Inquiry  concerning  Himian  (Jnderstanding,  Sect  11. 
note  a.) — £o. 
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Iii3aniig  and  rLBderstanding  the  temus  ii,  I  grant,  a  mark  of 
Belf-evidejttce;  but  self-evideDce,  dej^endiiig  not  on  innate 
impressions,  but  on  Bomething  else,  (as  we  shall  show  here- 
after,) belongs  to  several  proponitiona  which  nobody  waa  yet 
so  extrayagant  as  to  pretend  to  be  innate. 

19,  S^ch  lesM  gt7i/^al  ProposUwm  knfyum  before  tliese  unir- 
fjcrsal  Maxims. — Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  those  more  partieulaj? 
self-evident  propoaitiona,  which  are  assented  to  at  first 
hearingj  as  thkt  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  that  green  is 
not  red,  (fee,  are  received  as3  the  eonsaqnenoes  of  those  more 
universal  propositions  which  are  looked  on  as  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  since  any  one,  who  will  bnt  take  the  pains  to  observe 
Trhat  passes  in  the  understanding,  wiD  certainly  find  that' 
th^e,  and  the  like  le^  general  propositions,  are  certainly 
known  and  firmly  assented  to  by  those  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  those  more  general  maxims ;  and  so,  being  ea^rlier 
in  the  mind  than  those  (as  they  are  called)  first  principles, 
cannot  owe  to  them  the  assent  wherewith  they  are  received 
at  first  bearing. 

20*  Orm  mid  Ont  tqml  to  Tmo^  *£■(?*,  nat  gensral  nor  tiseful, 
aiisimred. — If  it  be  said  that  "these  propositions,  viz.,  two 
and  two  are  equal  to  four,  red  is  not  blue,  ice,  are  not  general 
maxima,  nor  of  any  great  us^"  I  answer  that  makes  nothing 
to  the  argument  of  universal  aj^ent  upon  hearing  and  imder- 
standing.  For  if  that  be  the  certain  mark  of  ionate,  what- 
ever proposition  can  be  found  that  receives  general  assent  aa 
soon  m  heard  and  understood^  that  must  be  admitted  for  an 
innate  proposition,  as  well  as  this  maxim,  "  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be/'  they  being 
upon  this  ground  equal.  And  as  to  the  difference  of  being 
more  general,  that  makes  this  maxim  more  remote  from 
being  innate^  those  general  and  abstract  ideas  beiug  more 
strangers  to  our  first  apprehensions  than  those  of  more 
particular  self-evident  propositions,  and  therefore  it  is  longer 
before  they  are  admitted  and  assented  to  by  the  growing 
understanding.  And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  these  magnified 
maxima  that  perhaps  wiU  not  be  found  so  great  as  is 
generally  conceived,  when  it  comes  in  its  due  place  to  be 
more  fully  considered, 

2L  These  Masdms  not  being  hio^m  sometimei  till  proposed^ 
proven  tliem  not  mnate. — But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
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assenting  to  propositions  at  first  hearing  and  understanding 
their  terms;  it  is  fit  we  first  take  notice  that  this^  instead  of 
being  a  mark  that  they  are  innate,  is  a  proof  of  the  contrary; 
since  it  supposes  that  severa],  who  understand  and  know 
other  things,  are  ignorant  of  these  principles  till  they  are. 
proposed  to  them,  and  that  one  may  be  unacquainted  with 
these  truths  till  he  hears  them  from  others.  For  if  they 
were  innate,  what  need  they  be  proposed  in  order  to  gaining 
assent,  when,  by  being  in  the  understanding  by  a  natural 
and  original  impression^  (if  there  were  any  such,)  they  could 
not  but  be  known  before?  Or  doth  the  proposing  them  print 
them  clearer  in  the  mind  than  nature  did?  If  so,  then  the 
consequence  will  be  that  a  man  knows  them  better  after  he 
has  been  thus  taught  them  than  he  did  before.  Whence  it 
will  follow  that  tibese  principles  may  be  made  more  evident 
to  us  by  others'  teachmg  than  nature  has  made  them  by 
impression ;  which  will  ill  agree  with  the  opinion  of  innate 
principles,  and  give  but  little  authority  to  them;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  makes  them  unfit  to  be  the  foundations  of  all  our 
other  knowledge,  as  they  are  pretended  to  be.  This  cannot 
be  denied,  that  men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 
self-evident  truths  upon  their  being  proposed;  but  it  is  clear 
that  whosoever  does  so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins 
to  know  a  proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  which 
fix>m  thenceforth  he  never  questions;  not  because  it  was 
innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
things  contained  in  those  words  would  not  sujQTer  him  to  think 
otherwise,  how  or  whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on 
them.  And  if  whatever  is  assented  to  at  first  hearing  and 
understanding  the  terms  must  pass  for  an  innate  principle, 
every  well-grounded  obversation,  drawn  from  particulars  into 
a  general  rule,  must  be  innate;  when  yet  it  is  certain  that 
not  all,  but  only  sagacious  heads  light  at  first  on  these 
observations,  and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions,  not 
innate,  but  collected  from  a  preceding  acquaintance  and 
reflection  on  particidar  instances.  These,  when  observing 
men  have  made  them,  unobserving  men,  when  they  are  pro- 
posed to  them,  cannot  refuse  their  assent  to. 

22.  Implicitly  known  before  proposing,  signifies  that  the 
2/lind  is  capable  of  wnderstamding  them,  or  else  sign'^ies  tm- 
-If  it  be  said,  ^<  the  understanding  hath  an  implicit 
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knowledge  of  ttese  principles,  hut  not  an  explicit,  before  this 
first  hearing,"  {as  thej  mxist  who  will  say  "that  the^r  are 
in  the  understanding  before  they  are  known,")  it  will  be  hai^ 
to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  imprinted  on  the 
tmdeTstanding  implicitly ;  mdess  it  be  thii^  that  the  mind  ii 
capable  of  nnderstanding  and  assenting  firmly  to  such  pro- 
positiona.  And  thus  all  mathematical  demonstrations,  aa 
well  as  first  principles,  must  be  received  as  native  impressionB 
on  the  mindj  which  T  fear  they  will  scarce  allow  them  to  be^ 
who  find  it  harder  to  demonstrate  a  proposition  than  assent  i 
to  it  when  demonstrated.  And  few  mathematicians  will  be 
forward  to  believe  that  all  the  diagrams  they  have  drawn, 
were  but  copies  of  those  innate  characters  which  natnt^  Imd 
engraven  upon  their  minds, 

23*  The  ArgumerU  of  asHenJting  mi  Jirst  heariTig^  ia  upon  a 
fidss  Supponiion  of  «o  pr&cedsnt  teackiny.- — There  is,  I  fear, 
this  ftirther  weakness  in  the  foregoing  argnment,  which  would 
persuade  us  that  therefore  those  maxims  are  to  be  thought 
innate,  which  men  admit  at  first  hearing,  because  they  absent 
to  propositions  which  they  are  not  taught,  nor  do  receive 
fivsm  the  force  of  any  argimient  or  demonstration,  but  a  bare 
explication  or  understanding  of  the  terms.  Under  which 
tbet^  seems  to  me  to  lie  this  fallacy,  that  men  are  supposed 
not  to  be  taught  nor  to  learn  anything  ih  novo;  when,  in 
truths  they  are  taught,  and  do  learn  something  they  were 
ignorant  of  before.  For,  first,  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
learned  the  terms,  and  their  signification;  neither  of  which 
waa  born  with  them.  But  this  is  not  all  the  acquired  know- 
ledge in  the  case:  the  idees  themselves,  about  which  the 
proposition  is,  are  not  bom  with  them,  no  more  than  their 
names,  but  got  afterwards.  So  that  in  all  propositions  that 
are  assented  to  at  first  hearing,  the  terms  of  the  proposition^ 
their  standing  for  such  ideas,  and  the  ideas  themselves  that 
they  stand  for,  being  neither  of  them  innate,  I  would  fein 
know  what  there  is  remaioing  in  such  propositions  that  is 
innate.  For  I  would  gladly  have  any  one  name  that  propo- 
sition whose  terms  or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate. 
We  by  degrees  get  ideas  and  names,  and  leam  their  appro- 
priated connexion  one  with  another;  and  then  to  propositions 
made  iu  such  terms,  whose  signification  we  have  learnt,  and 
wherein  the  agreement  or  disagreement  we  can  perceive  in 
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our  ideas  when  put  together  is  expressed,  we  at  first  hearing 
assent;  though  to  other  propositions,  in  themselves  as  certain 
and  evident,  but  which  are  concerning  ideas  not  so  soon  or  so  ~ 
easily  got,  we  are  at  the  same  time  no  way  capable  of  assent- 
ing. For  though  a  child  quickly  assents  to  IJus  proposition, 
'<  Uiat  an  apple  is  not  fire,**  when  by  familiar  acquaintance  he 
has  got  the  ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  im- 
printed on  his  mind,  and  has  learnt  that  the  names  apple  and 
fire  stand  for  them;  yet  it  will  be  some  years  after,  perhaps, 
before  the  same  child  will  assent  to  this  proposition,  *'  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be;"  because 
that,  though  perhaps  the  words  are  as  easy  to  be  learnt,  yet 
the  signification  of  them  being  more  large,  comprehensive,  and 
abstract  than  of  the  names  annexed  to  those  sensible  things 
the  child  hath  to  do  with,  it  is  longer  before  he  learns  their 
precise  meaning,  and  it  requires  more  time  plainly  to  form  in 
his  mind  those  general  ideas  tiiey  stand  for.  Till  that  be 
done,  you  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  any  child  assent  to 
a  proposition  made  up  of  such  general  terms;  but  as  soon  as 
ever  he  has  got  those  ideas,  and  learned  their  names,  he  for^ 
wardly  closes  with  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  the 
forementioned  propositions,  and  with  both  for  the  same 
reason ;  viz.,  because  he  finds  the  ideas  he  has  in  his  mind  to 
agree  or  disAgree,  according  as  the  words  standing  for  them 
are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  in  the  proposition. 
But  if  propositions  be  brought  to  him  in  words  which  stand 
for  ideas  he  has  not  yet  in  his  mind,  to  such  propositions, 
however  evidently  true  or  false  in  themselves,  he  affords 
neither  assent  nor  dissent,  but  is  ignorant.  For  words  being 
but  empty  sounds,  any  further  than  they  are  signs  of  our 
ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to  them  as  they  correspond  to 
those  ideas  we  have^  but  no  further  than  that.  But  the 
showing  by  what  steps  and  ways  knowledge  comes  into  our 
minds,  and  the  grounds  of  several  d^rees  of  assent,  being 
the  business  of  the  following  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  have 
only  touched  on  it  here,  as  one  reason  that  made  me  doubt 
of  those  innate  principles. 

24.  iiTo^  imiate  because  not  trnweraaUf/  assented  to, — ^To 
conclude  this  argument  of  universal  consent,  I  agree  with 
these  defenders  of  innate  principles,  that  if  they  are  innate 
they  must  needs  have  universal  assent.      For  that  a  truth 
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filiould  be  innate  and  yet  not  assented  to,  is  to  me  as  unmteU 
ligible  as  for  a  man  to  know  a  truth  and  be  ignorant  of  it  at 
the  aame  time.  But  then,  hy  these  men*8  own  confeBsLon, 
they  cannot  be  innate,  since  they  are  not  aasented  to  by 
those  who  understand  not  the  terms,  nor  by  a  great  part  of 
those  who  do  understand  them^  but  have  yet  never  heard  nor 
thought  of  those  propositions^  which,  I  think,  ib  at  least  one 
half  of  manJEind,  But  were  the  ndmber  fejr  less^  it  would 
be  enough  to  destroy  universal  assent,  and  thereby  show  these 
propositions  not  to  be  innate^  if  children  alone  were  igno- 
rant of  them. 

25.  Them  Ma^nmis  not  tke  firut  known. — But  that  I  may 
not  be  accused  to  argne  from  the  thoughts  of  infants,  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  and  to  conclude  &om  what  passes  in  their 
understandings  before  they  expresa  it,  I  say  next,  that  these 
two  geaei-al  prof>ositions  are  not  the  truths  that  fii'st  possesa 
the  minds  of  children,  nor  are  antecedent  to  all  acquired 
BJid  adventitious  notions;  which,  if  they  were  innate,  they 
muj3t  needs  be-  Whether  we  can  determine  it  or  no,  it 
matttsrs  not  there  m  certainly  a  time  when  children  begin  to 
think,  and  their  words  and  actions  do  assure  us  that  they  do 
BO,  When  therefore  they  are  capable  of  thought,  of  know- 
ledge, of  assent,  can  it  rationally  he  supposed  they  can  be 
ignorant  Of  those  notions  that  nature  has  imprintedj  were 
there  any  such  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  with  any  appearance  of 
reason,  that  they  perceive  the  impreeaions  ficom  things  with- 
outj  and  he  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  those  characters 
which  natm'e  itself  has  taken  care  to  stamp  within  1  Can 
they  receive  and  aeaent  to  adventitious  notions,  and  be  igno- 
rant of  those  which  are  supposed  woven  into  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  their  being,  and  impriuted  there  in  indelible 
characters,  to  be  the  foundation  and  guide  of  all  their 
acquired  knowledge  and  future  reo^omngs]  This  would  be 
to  make  nature  take  pains  to  no  purpose ;  or  at  least,  to  write 
very  iU,  since  its  characters  could  not  be  read  hy  those  eyes 
which  saw  other  things  very  well;  and  those  are  very  ill  sup- 
posed the  clearest  parts  of  truth,  and  the  foundations  of  all 
our  knowledge,  which  are  not  first  known,  and  without 
which  the  undoubted  knowledge  of  several  other  things  may 
be  had-  The  child  certainly  Imows  that  tho  nurse  that  feeds 
it  ifl  neither  the  cat  it  plays  with,  nor  the  blackmoor  it  is 
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afraid  of;  thait  the  wormseed  or  mustard  it  refosee,  k  not 
'  the  apple  or  sugar  it  cries  for;  this  it  is  certainly  and 
undoubtedly  assiu^  of:  but  will  any  one  say,  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  principle,  '<  that  it  is  impoesible  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  and  not  to  be/'  that  it  so  £nnly  assents  to  these  and  other 
parts  of  its  knowledge  1  Or  that  the  child  has  any  notion 
or  apprehension  of  that  proposition  at  an  age,  wherein  yet,  it 
is  plain^  it  knows  a  great  many  other  truths  1  He  that  will 
say,  chHdren  join  in  these  general  abstract  speculations  with 
their  sucking-bottles  and  their  rattles,  may  perhaps,  with 
justice,  be  thought  to  have  more  passion  and  zeal  for  his 
opinion,  but  less  sincerity  and  truth,  than  one  of  that  age. 

26.  And  90  not  innate. — ^Though  therefore  there  be  several 
general  propositions  that  meet  with  constant  and  ready  assent, 
as  soon  as  proposed  to  men  grown  up,  who  have  attained  the 
use  of  more  general  and  abstract  ideas,  and  names  standing 
for  them;  yet  they  not  being  to  be  found  in  those  of  tender 
years,  who  nevertheless  know  other  things,  they  cannot  pre- 
tend to  universal  assent  of  intelligent  persons,  and  so  by  no 
means  can  be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that  any 
truth  which  is  innate  (if  there  were  any  such)  should  be  un- 
known, at  least  to  any  one  who  knows  anything  else;  since^ 
if  they  are  innate  truths,  they  must  be  innate  thoughts; 
there  being  nothing  a  truth  in  the  mind  that  it  'has  never 
thought  on.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  innate 
truths  in  the  mind,  they  must  necessarily  be  the  first  of  any 
thought  on;  the  first  that  appear  there. 

27.  Not  irmate,  beccmae  they  appear  leaa,  where  what  is 
irmate  shows  itself  dea/rest. — ^That  the  general  maxims  we 
are  discoursing  of  are  not  known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a 
great  part  of  mankind,  we  have  already  sufficiently  proved; 
whereby  it  is  evident  tiiey  have  not  an  universal  assent,  nor 
are  general  impressions.  But  there  is  this  further  argument 
in  it  against  their  being  innate,  that  these  characters,  if  they 
were  native  and  original  impressions,  should  appear  fiurest 
and  clearest  in  those  persons  in  whom  yet  we  find  no  footsteps 
of  them ;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  presumption  tb&t 
they  are  not  innate,  since  they  are  least  known  to  those,  in 
whom,  if  they  were  innate,  they  must  needs  exert  themselves 
with  most  force  and  vigour.     For  children,  idiots,  savages, 

,  and  illiterate  people,  beings  9l.^  others  the  least  corrupted 
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t>y_ctistojaa  j>r  borrowed  opiidoii^^  _ ._  .  .  „_^ 

I^Jjaving  aot  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new  mouldy,  nor 
I.B^Hnp?rm(}ucrng  foreign  and  studied  doctrines,  confounded 
iihose  fair  cliai'iicten  natnre  hsd  written  then^,  one  might 
oiiablj  imagine  tliat  in  tKeir  minds  the^e  innate  notiona 
hould  lie  open  fsdrly  to  every  one*a  view,  aa  it  is  certain  the 
'thoughts  of  cMldren  do.     It  miglit  veiy  well  be  expected 
tbat  these  prmciplea  should  be  perfectly  known  to  na.tiiralS|  i 
which  being  stamped  immediateLy'  on  the  soul,  (as  these  men 
suppose,)  can  have  no  dependence  on  the  conatitutions  or 
organs  of  the  body,  the  onlj  confessed  difference  between 
them  and  others.     One  wonld  think,  according  to  these  men's] 
principles,  that  all  these  native  beams  of  light  (wete  there 
mnj  such)  should,  in  those  who  have  no  reserves,  no  arts  of 
concealmentj  shine  ont  in  their  fnB  lustre,  and  leave  us  in  no 
'more  doubt  of  their  being  there,  than  we  are  of  their  love  of 
pkifiui^  and  abiiorrence  of  pain.     But  aLaa^amongat  Ghildren*  i 
idiote,    savagfes,    and   the    grosaly^TIIiterate,    what    generarj 
iryiff  ftw^  to  be  found  1  what  universal  principles  of  know- 
if     Their  notiona  are  few  and  narrow,  borrowed  only  J 
omThose  objects  they  have  had  most  to  do  with,  and  which  1 
have  made  upon  their  senses  the  freqnentest  and  strongest^ 
impressions.     A^  child  knows  his  nurse  and  his  cradle,  and  by 
degrees  the  playtbLings  oFlt  HtHe  more  advanced  age ;  and  a 
yonng  savage  has,  perhaps,  bis  head  fiUed  with  love  anCi 
toaiting^  according  to  the  faahion  of  his  tribe*     But  he  thaf  f 
•IpoiQ.  ft  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
will  expect  these  abstract  maxims  and  reputed  principles  of  j 
lioieiice,  wiU,  I  fear,  find  himself  mistaken*     Such  kind  of  j 
general  propositions  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  huts  off 
Indians,  much  less  are  they  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of] 
^children,  or  any  impi'essions  of  them  on  the  minds  of  naturals. 
FThey  are  the  language  and   business  of  the   schools  and  I 
ftcademies  of  learned   nations,  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  j 
conversation  or  learnings  where  disputes  are  finequent ;  these  ( 
maxims  being  suited  to  artificial  alimentation  and  us^ulj 
^for  conviction,  but  not  much  conducing  to  the  discovery  ■ 
truth  or  advancement  of  knowledge.     But  of  their  small  j 
use  for  the  impTovement  of  knowledge  I  shall  have  occasion  1 
to  speak  more  at  large,  1,  4,  c.  T. 
M*  £&M^iMi^n. — ^I  know  not  how  absurd  tbiA  may 
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seem  to  the  masters  bf  demonstration;  and  probably  it  will 
hardly  go  down  with  anybody  at  first  hearing.  I  most 
therefore  b^  a  little  truce  with  prejudice,  and  the  forbearance 
of  ensure,  till  I  have  been  hesurd  out  in  the  sequel  of  this 
discourse,  being  very  wiUing  to  submit  to  better  judgments. 
And  since  I  impartially  search  after  truth,  I  shedl  not  be 
sorry  to  be  convinced  that  I  have  been  too  fond  of  my  own 
notions ;  which  I  confess  we  are  all  apt  to  be  when  application 
and  study  have  warmed  our  heads  with  them. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot  see  any  ground  to  think 
these  two  speculative  mayimB  innate,  since  they  are  not 
universally  assented  to;  and  the  assent  they  so  generally  find 
is  no  other  than  what  several  propositions,  not  allowed  to  be 
innate,  equally  partake  in  with  them;  and  since  the  assent 
that  is  given  them  is  produced  another  way,  and  comes  not 
from  natural  inscription,  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  appear 
in  the  following  discourse.  And  if  these  first  principles  of 
knowledge  and  science  are  found  not  to  be  innate,  no  other 
(Speculative  maxims  can,  I  suppose,  with  better  right  pretend 
to  be  so. 


CHAPTER  III. 

NO  INNATE  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES. 

1.  Ko  moral  PriiMvplea  so  dear  ami  so  generaUt/  received  <u 
the  foremenUoned  epecuJUUive  Maanms. — If  those  speculative 
maxims,  whereof  we  discoursed  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  have 
not  an  actual  universal  assent  from  all  mankind,  as  we  there 
proved,  it  is  much  more  visible  concerning  practical  principles, 
that  they  come  short  of  an  universal  reception;  and  I  think 
it  will  be  hard  to  instance  any  one  moral  nde  which  can 
pretend  to  so  general  and  ready  an  assent  as,  ^  what  is,  is;" 
or  to  be  so  manifest  a  truth  as  this,  "  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.*"  Whereby  it  is  evident 
,  that  they  are  further  removed  from  a  title  to  be  innate;  and 
the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on  the  mind  is 
Stronger  against  those  moral  principles  than  the  other.  Not 
that  it  brings  their  truth  at  fdl  in  question ;  they  are  equally 
true,  though  not  equally  evident.  Those  speculative  Tnairinr^i^ 
cany  their  own  evidence  with  them;  but  moral  principles 
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require  reasoning  and  dJjscoarse,  and  some  exsrcbe  of  the 
tmind,  to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  truth.  They  lie  not 
open  as  natural  characters  engraven  on  the  miud ;  which,  if 
fly  Biich  were^  they  must  needs  be  yisihle  by  themselves^  and 
'  hj  their  own  light  he  certain  and  known  to  everybody.  But 
this  is  no  derogation  to  their  tmth  and  certainty,  no  naore 
than  it  m  to  the  truth  or  certainty  of  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  being  equal  to  two  right  ones ;  because  it  ia  not  eo 
evident  as  "  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,"  nor  so  apt  to  be 
assented  to  at  Erst  hearing.  It  may  suffice  that  these  moi^ 
rules  are  capable  of  demonstration;*  and  therefore  it  is  our 

*  Tboee  philoffophera  who  miuiitam  the  principles  of  inoraljg  to  be 
'^Tute^  do  in  reality  conrort  them  into  instincts^  in  the  teeth,  aa  Locke 
proceedfl  t^^  ahow,  of  all  rcaaoning  and  experiences  The  hints  which  he 
here  and  ebewhore  throws  out  respecting  the  demonstr^ljle  nature  of  the 
"ocipleg  of  morality,  induced  his  able  correspondent  Mr.  Molynenx  to 
[VTgs  npon  him  the  ta«k  of  following  up  the  idea,  and  compoaing  a 
miplete  ayatem  of  ethics.  Writing  to  him  un  the  subject  of  tiie  Egaay 
I  general,  his  correspondent  observea :  '  *  One  thing  I  must  neoda  insist 
to  you,  which  is,  that  you  would  think  of  obliging  the  world  with  n 
Jatise  of  moraifi,  drawn  up  ftc<^rdmg  to  the  binta  you  frequently  give 
lyourEBsay,  of  their  being  demonatrable  according  to  the  mathematicaj 
*"  ad.  This  is  most  certainly  true ;  but  th^^  the  task  muBt  bo  under* 
L  only  by  so  clear  and  distinct  a  thinker  m  you  are.  Thifi  were  an 
IJBttempt  worthy  your  consideration.  And  there  is  nothing  I  flhould 
r more  ardently  wiah  for  than  to  see  it.  And  therefore,  good  sir,  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  turn  your  thoughts  thk  way ;  and  if  eo  young  a  Mondship 
as  mine  have  any  force,  let  me  prevail  upon  you."  (Worker  iil  fi02.) 
To  which  Locke  replies,  * 'Though  by  the  Tiew  I  had  of  monJ  idea% 
while  1  was  eonaideHng  that  aubject^  I  thought  I  saw  that  motalitf 
might  be  demonstratively  made  out ;  yet  whether  I  am  able  so  to  make 
it  out  \a  another  question.  ETery  one  could  not  hayo  demonstrated 
what  Mr.  Kewton's  book  hath  khown  to  be  demonatrabte :  but  to  abow 
my  nsadioess  to  obey  jour  commands,  I  shall  not  tleeUne  the  first 
leiBuro  I  can  get>  to  employ  seme  Noughts  that  way ;  unlcBS  I  find  what 
I  havti  said  in  my  Eaaay  shall  have  stirred  up  some  abler  man  to  prevent 
me,  and  effectually  do  that  service  to  the  world."  (p.  504.)  With  thiii 
half-protniae  Mr.  Molyneui  waa  not  content,  but  in  a  letter  written 
Bhortiy  after  again  urges  the  philosopher  to  set  about  a  system  of  ethics. 
*^ There  remains  only,"  he  ftay%  *'that  I  again  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
second  member  of  your  diviaion  of  nciences,  tJiat  ia,  Practica,,  or  ethJCA ; 
you  cannot  ima^no  what  an  earoeat  desire  and  expectation  I  hare  raised 
m  these  that  are  acquaicited  with  your  writings,  by  the  hopes  I  ha^ie 
g^tren  thexn,  from  your  promise  of  endeaYoumg  aomethin^  on  that 
mbject.  Good  sir,  let  me  renew  my  requeat^  to  you  therein ;  for  believe 
me^  sir,  't  will  bo  one  of  the  most  uaoful  and  glorious  undertakings  that 
can  employ  you.  The  touches  you  give  in  many  places  of  your  book  ua 
tiuB  subject  are  wonderfully  curiousj  sjxd  do  largely  testa^  your  gr<$«t 
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own  &iilt  if  we  oome  not  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  them. 
But  the  ignorance  wherein  many  men  are  of  them,  and  the 
slowness  of  assent  wherewith  others  receive  them,  are  mani^nst 
proofs  that  they  are  not  innate,  and  such  as  offer  themselyee 
to  their  view  without  searching. 

2.  FcM,  amd  JwAice  not  owned  cu  Prmdplea  hy  aU  Men,-^ 
Whether  there  be  any  such  moral  principles  wherein  all  men 
do  agree,  I  appeal  to  any  who  have  been  but  moderately 
conversant  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  looked  abroad 
beyond  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys.  Where  is  that 
practical  truth  that  is  universally  received  without  doubt 
or  question,  as  it  must  be  if  innate?  Justice,  and  keeping 
of  contracts,  is  that  which  most  men  seem  to  agree  in.  Thi^ 
is  a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens 
of  thieves,  and  the  confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains;  and 

abilitieB  that  way,  and  I  am  sure  the  pravity  of  men's  morals  does 
miffhtily  require  the  most  powerful  means  to  refoim  them.  Be  as  laive 
as  tis  possible  on  this  subject,  and  by  all  means  let  it  be  in  Engliw. 
He  that  reads  the  45th  section  in  your  129th  page,  will  be  inflamed  to 
read  more  of  the  same  kind  from  the  same  incomparable  pen.  Look 
therefore  on  yourself  as  obliged  by  Grod  Almighty  to  undertake  this  task 
(pardon  me^  sir,  that  I  am  so  free  with  you,  as  to  insist  to  yourself  on 
your  duty,  who,  doubtless,  understand  it  better  than  I  can  tell  you) : 
Bu£fer  not  therefore  your  thoughts  to  rest  till  you  have  finished  it." 
(p.  506.)  Locke,  however,  after  further  solicitation  from  his  friend, 
finally  excused  himself  in  the  following  terms  for  not  entering  upon  the 
uidertaking:  *' As  to  a  treatise  on  morals,  I  must  own  to  you,  tiiat  you 
and  Mr.  Burridge  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  been  for  putong 
me  upon  it;  neiUier  have  I  wholly  laid  by  the  thoughts  of  it.  I4ay  I  so 
hi  incline  to  comply  with  your  desires,  that  I  every  now  and  then  lay 
by  some  materials  for  it,  as  they  occasionally  occur  in  the  rovings  of  my 
mind.  But  when  I  consider  that  a  book  of  offices,  as  you  call  it,  ougl^ 
not  to  be  shghtly  done,  especially  by  me,  after  what  I  have  said  of  that 
science  in  my  Essay,  and  that  nowum  preftiatus  in  ammum  is  a  rule  more 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  a  subject  of  that  consequence  than  in  anything 
Horace  speaks  oi^  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prudent^  in  one  of 
my  age  and  health,  not  to  mention  other  disabilities  in  me^  to  set  about 
it.  Did  the  world  waut  a  rule,  I  confess  there  could  be  no  work  so 
necessary,  nor  so  commendable.  But  the  Grospel  contains  so  perfect  a 
body  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be  excused  from  that  inquiry,  since  she 
may  find  man's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation  liian  in  herself. 
Hunk  not  this  the  excuse  of  a  la^  man,  though  it  be,  perhaps,  of  one^ 
who^  having  a  sufficient  rule  for  his  actions,  is  content  therewith,  and 
thinks  he  may,  perhaps,  with  more  profit  to  himself  employ  the  little 
time  and  str^ufth  he  has  in  other  researcheSi  wherein  he  finds  himself 
.more  in  the  daik."  (p.  546.)— Es. 
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they  who  h&ye  gone  fiirtliegt  towards  the  putting  off  of 
Immunity  itaelf^  keep  faith  ajid  rules  of  juBtice  one  with 
another.  I  grant  that  outlawa  themBelves  do  this  one 
amongst  another;  but  it  is  without  receiving  these  as  the 
inntite  laws  of  nature*  They  practice  them  as  rules  of  con- 
Tenience  within  their  own,  communities :  but  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  he  embraces  justice  as  a  practical  principleij 
who  acts  fairly  with  his  feUow-highwayman,  and  at  the  same 
time  plunders  or  kills  the  next  honest  man  he  meets  with. 
Justice  and  truth  are  the  common  ties  of  society ;  and  there- 
fore even  outlaws  and  robbers,  who  break  with  all  the  world 
besides,  must  keep  faith  and  rules  of  equity  amongst  them^ 
selTes,  or  else  they  cannot  hold  together.  But  will  any  one 
say,  that  those  that  Kve  by  fi^ud  or  rapine  have  innate  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  justice  which  they  allow  and  assent  to? 

Z.  Ohjeciwn*  Though  Men  deny  them  m  tiimf  Practice,  yet 
|A«^  admt  them  in  their  TlLOughta^  cmswered. — Perhaps  it  will 
be  urged,  that  the  tacit  assent  of  their  minds  agrees  to  what 
their  practice  contradicts.  I  answer,  first)  I  have  always 
thought  the  actions  of  men  the  best  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts.  But  since  it  is  certain  that  most  men's  practices, 
and  some  men  s  open  professions,  have  either  questioned  or 
denied  these  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  uni- 
versal consent,  (though  we  should  look  for  it  only  amongst 
grown  men,)  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  them 
innate.  Secondly,  it  is  very  strange  and  unreasonable  to 
auppoae  innate  practical  principleSj  that  terminate  only  in 
contemplation.  Practical  principles  derived  from  nature  are  ^ 
there  for  operation,  and  must  produce  conformity  of  action,  | 
not  barely  speculative  assent  to  their  truth,  or  else  they  are 
in  vain  distinguished  from  speculative  maxims.  Nature,  I 
confess,  has  put  into  man  a  desire  of  happiness  and  an 
aversion  to  misery  :*  these  indeed  are  innate  practical  prin- 

*  Plato  thtiB,  in  hU  eloquent  manner,  eipreeses  the  Bam«  ide^  which 
hu  of  coume  presented  itself  to  every  mini  "■  Pleftsure  and  pain  are 
two  fountaine  set  flowing  by  nature,  and  accoitling  to  the  degree  of 
pradesce  &tid  moderation  with  which  men  dmw  from  them  they  are 
mppj  ot  otherwise.  Their  chaimeis  run  jiaralleli  but  not  on  the  wune 
lard ;  ao  that  if  the  aluices  of  the  former  be  too  kviahly  opened,  they 
oveaHflow  and  mingle  with  the  bitter  watent  of  the  neighbouring  B^^eani, 
which  never  assimilate  with  tbia  finer  fluid."  (De  L^bu^  t.  viii  p. 
203  efc  ieq.— En, 
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dples  which  (as  practieal  ought)  do  contmue  constantly  to 
operate  and  infltience  all  our  actions  without  ceafdng;  these 
may  be  observed  in  all  persons  and  all  ages,  st^y  and 
universal;  but  these  are  inclinations  of  the  appetite  to  good; 
not  impressions  of  truth  on  the  understandri^.  I  deny  not 
that  there  are  natural  tendencies  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men;  and  that  from  the  very  first  instances  of  sense  and 
perception,  there  are  some  things  that  are  grateful  and  others 
unwelcome  to  them;  some  thuigs  that  they  incline  to  and 
others  that  they  fly;  but  this  makes  nothing  for  innate 
characters  on  the  mind,  which  are  to  be  the  principles  of 
knowledge  regulatmg  our  practice.  Such  natural  impressions 
on  the  understanding  are  so  &r  from  being  confirmed  hereby, 
that  this  is  an  argument  against  them;  since,  if  there  were 
certain  characters  imprinted  by  nature  on  the  imderstanding, 
as  the  principles  of  knowledge,  we  could  not  but  perceive 
them  constantly  operate  in  us  and  influence  our  knowledge, 
as  we  do  those  others  on  the  will  and  appetite;  which  never 
oease  to  be  the  constant  springs  and  motives  of  all  our  actions, 
to  which  we  perpetually  feel  tiiem  strongly  impelling  us. 

4.  Moral  Jitdes  need  a  Froqf,  ergo  not  vrmate. — ^Another 
reason  that  makes  me  doubt  of  any  innate  practical  prin- 
ciples is,  that  I  think  there  cannot  any  one  moral  rule  be 
proposed  whereof  a  man  may  not  justly  demand  a  reason; 
which  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  and  absurd  if  they  were 
innate,  or  so  much  as  self-evident;  which  every  innate  prin- 
ciple must  needs  be,  and  not  need  any  proof  to  ascertain  its 
truth,  nor  want  any  reason  to  gain  it  approbation.  He  would 
be  thought  void  of  common  sense  who  asked  on  the  one 
side,  or  on  the  other  mde  went  to  give  a  reason,  why  it  is 
impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be.  It  carries 
its  own  light  and  evidence  with  it,  and  needs  no  other  proof: 
he  that  understands  the  terms  assents  to  it  for  its  own  sake, 
or  else  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  do  it. 
But  should  that  most  unshaken  rule  of  morality  and  foimda- 
tion  of  all  social  virtue, ''  that  one  should  do  as  he  would  be 
done  unto,"  be  proposed  to  one  who  never  heard  of  it  before, 
but  yet  is  of  capacity  to  understand  its  meaning,  might  he  not 
without  any  absurdity  ask  a  reason  why]  And  were  not  he 
that  proposed  it  bound  to  make  out  the  truth  and  reasonable- 
ness of  it  to  him?    Which  plainly  shows  it  not  to  be  innaie; 
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for  if  it  were  it  could  neither  want  nor  receive  any  proof; 
but  must  needs  (at  least  as  soon  as  heard  and  understood) 
be  received  and  assented  to  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  which 
a  man  can  by  no  means  doubt  of  So  that  the  truth  of  all 
these  moral  rules  plainly  depends  upon  some  other  ante- 
cedent to  them,  and  from  which  they  must  be  deduced ;  which 
could  not  be  if  either  they  were  innate  or  so  much  as  self- 
evident. 

6,  Instcmce  in  keeping  Compacts. — ^That  men  should  keep 
their  compacts  is  certainly  a  great  and  undeniable  rule  in 
morality.  But  yet,  if  a  Christian,  who  has  the  view  of  hap- 
piness and  misery  in  another  life,  be  asked  why  a  man  must 
keep  his  word,  he  will  give  this  as  a  reason :  Because  God, 
who  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and  death,  requires  it  of 
us.*  But  if  a  Hobbist  be  asked  why,  he  will  answer.  Because 
the  public  requires  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish  you  if 
you  do  not.t    And  if  one  of  the  old  philosophers  had  been 

*  Paley  was  possibly  misled  by  some  yagae  recollection  of  this  passage^ 
when  he  drew  up  his  definiton  of  virtue^  (Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
i,    7|)   on  which  Mackintosh  has  remarked  with  so    much  severi^. 

''Virtue,"  he  says,  ''is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  Mackintosh 
insists  that  these  words,  which  he  will  not  allow  to  be  a  definition  at  all, 

"contain  a  false  account  of  virtue."  "According  to  this  doctrine^ 
eveiy  action  not  done  for  the  sake  of  the  agent  to  happiness  is  vicious. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  an  act  cannot  be  siud  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
anything  which  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  agent  at  the  moment  of 
action.  It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  affirm  that  a  man  acts  for  the 
sake  of  any  object^  of  which,  however  it  may  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  act,  he  is  not  at  the  time  fully  aware.  The  wnfeU  con- 
sequences of  his  act  can  no  more  influence  his  will  than  its  vrnhnown 
consequences.  Nay,  farther,  a  man  is  only  with  any  propriety  said  to 
act  for  the  sake  of  hk  chief  object ;  nor  can  he  with  entire  correctness  be 
said  to  act  for  the  sake  of  anything  but  his  sole  object  So  that  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  Paley^s  proposition,  that  every  act  which  flows 
from  generosity  or  benevolence  is  a  vice.  So  also  of  every  act  of 
obedi^ce  to  the  will  of  God,  if  it  arises  from  any  motive  but  a  desire  of 
the  reward  which  he  will  beistow.  Any  act  of  obedience  influenced  by 
gratitude  and  affection  and  veneration  towards  supreme  benevolence  and 
perfection,  is  so  far  imperfect ;  and  if  it  arises  solely  from  these  motives 
it  becomes  a  vice.  It  must  be  owned  that  this  excellent  and  most 
enlightened  man  has  laid  the  foundations  of  religion  and  virtue  in  a  more 
intense  and  exclusive  selfishness  than  was  avowed  by  the  Catholic 
enemies  of  Fenelon,  when  they  persecuted  him  for  his  doctrine  of  a  pure 
and  disinterested  love  of  God.^'  (Ethic.  PhiL  p.  278  et  seq.  See  Whewell, 
pre&ce,  p.  20  et  seq.) — Ed. 
t  There  is  something  very  humourous  in  this  sarcastic  allusion  to  Hobbea. 
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asked,  he  would  have  answered,  because  it  was  dishonest, 
below  the  dignity  of  a  man,  and  opposite  to  yirtue,  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise. 

6.   Vi/rinie  generally  a^oproved,  not  beccmae  wmcUe,  hut  hecmue 
profitable. — Hence  naturally  flows  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
concerning  moral  rules  which  are  to  be  found  among  men, 
according  to  the  different  sorts  of  happiness  they  have  a 
prospect  of,  or  propose  to  themselves;  which  could  not  be  if 
practical  principles  were  innate,  and  imprinted  in  our  minds 
immediately  by  the  hand  of  God.     I  grant  the  existence  of 
God  is  so  many  ways  manifest,  and  tiie  obedience  we  owe 
him  so  congruous  to  the  light  of  reason,  that  a  great  part  of 
mankind  give  testimony  to  the  law  of  nature;  but  yet  I 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  several  moral  rules  may  receive 
from  mankind  a  very  general  i^probation,  without  either 
knowing  or  admitting  the  true  ground  of  morality;  which 
can  only  be  the  will  and  law  of  a  Gk>d,  who  sees  men  in  the 
dark,  has  in  his  hand  rewards  and  punishments,  and  power 
enough  to  call  to  account  the  proudest  offender.     For  Qod 
j  having,  by  an    inseparable  connexion,  joined   virtue   and 
I  public  happiness   together,  and  made  the  practice  thereof 
'  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  society,  and  visibly  beneficial 
to  all  with  whom  the  virtuous  man  has  to  do,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  one  should  not  only  allow,  but  recommend  and 
magnify  those  rules  to  others,  from  whose  observance  of  them 
he  is  sure  to  reap  advantage  to  himself.     He  may  out  of 
interest,  as  well  as  conviction,  cry  up  that  for  sacred,  which 
if  once  trampled  on  and  profaned,  he  himself  cannot  be  safe 
nor  secure.     This,  though  it  takes  nothing  from  the  moral 
and  eternal  obligation  which  these  rules  evidently  have,  yet 
it  shows  that  the  outward  acknowledgment  men  pay  to  them 
in  their  words,  proves  not  that  they  are  innate  principles; 
nay,  it  proves  not  so  much  as  that  men  assent  to  them  in- 
wardly in  their  own  minds,  as  the  inviolable  rules  of  their 
own  practice;  since  we  find  that  self-interest,  and  the  con- 
veniences of  this  life,  make  many  men  own  an  outward 

Tlie  great  sophist  explams  in  many  places  his  theory  of  compaots,  but 
nowhere  perhaps  more  concisely  or  clearly  than  in  his  treatise  De  Cive, 
i.  2.  9.  et  seq.  For  the  true  theory,  witii  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  see  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Facis,  ii.  12.  7.  et  seq.,  and  in  other 
parUr  of  that  great  work. — ^Ed. 
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profession  and  approbation  of  them,  whose  actions  sufficiently 
prove  that  they  very  little  consider  the  Lawgiver  that  pre- 
cribed  these  rules,  nor  the  hell  that  he  has  ordained  for  the 
punishment  of  those  that  transgress  them. 

7.  MmCs  Actions  conmnce  vs,  that  i^  EiUe  of  Vi/rtiie  is  not 
their  wUemal  Frinctple, — ^For  if  we  will  not  in  civility  allow 
too  much  sincerity  to  the  professions  of  most  men,  but  think 
their  actions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  we  shall 
find  that  they  have  no  such  internal  veneration  for  these 
rules,  nor  so  fdll  a  persuasion  of  their  certainty  and  obligation. 
The  great  principle  of  morality,  "  to  do  as  one  would  be  done 
to,"  is  more  commended  than  practised.  But  the  breach  of 
ibis  rule  cannot  be  a  greater  vice,  than  to  teach  others  that 
it  is  no  moral  rule,  nor  obligatory,  would  be  thought  madness, 
and  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sacrifice  to,  when  they 
break  it  themselves.  Perhaps  conscience  will  be  urged  as 
checking  us  for  such  breaches,  and  so  the  internal  obligation 
and  establishment  of  the  rule  be  preserved. 

8.  Conscience  no  Proof  of  cmy  vrmaie  Moral  Rvle, — ^To 
which  I  answer,  that  I  doubt  not  but,  without  being  written 
on  their  hearts,  many  men  may,  by  the  same  way  that  they 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  other  things,  come  to  assent  to 
seiveral  moral  rules,  and  be  convinced  of  their  obligation. 
Others  also  may  come  to  be  of  the  same  mind,  from  their 
education,  company,  and  customs  of  their  country;  which 
persuasion,  however  got,  will  serve  to  set  conscience  on  work, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of  our  own  actions.*     And,  if 

*  Compare,  on  the  notion  at  present  prevailing  of  the  nature  and 
elements  of  conscience,  the  remarks  of  Mackintosh,  Dissertations,  &c^, 
p.  872,  with  the  brief  bat  lacid  and  interesting  exposition  of  Whewell  in 
the  preface,  p.  89  et  seq.  Butler,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Virtue,  p.  340, 
has  touched  briefly  upon  this  subject^  and  again  in  his  Sermons  ii  and 
ni  ^  Hobbes  takes  a  veiy  peculiar  view  of  conscience.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
''either  sciraice  or  opinion  which  we  commonly  mean  by  the  word 
oonscience ;  for  men  say  that  such  and  such  a  thing  is  true  in  or  upon 
their  oonscience;  which  they  never  do  when  they  think  it  doubtful,  and 
therefore  they  know,  or  think  they  know  it  to  be  true.  But  men,  when 
th^  say  thmgs  upon  their  conscience,  are  not  therefore  presumed 
certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  what  they  say:  it  remaineth  then  that 
that  word  is  used  by  them  that  have  an  opinion,  not  only  of  the  truth  of 
the  thin^,  but  also  of  their  knowledge  of  it,  to  which  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  is  consequent.  Conscience  I  therefore  define  to  be  o^mon 
of  evidence,"    (Hum.  Nat.  c.  vl  §  8.)— En. 

VOL.  L  m 
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conscienoe  be  a  proof  of  itmate  principles,  contraries  may  be 
innate  principles,  since  some  men  with  the  same  bent  of 
conscience  prosecute  what  others  avoid. 

9.  Instcmcea  of  JSnomvUieB  prctcUaed  witkcmt  Eemorge, — 
But  I  cannot  see  how  any  meo  should  evear  transgress  those 
moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  s^!^nity,  were  they  innate^ 
and  stamped  upon  their  minds.  View  but  an  army  at  the 
sacking  of  a  town,  and  see  what  observation  or  sense  of  moral 
principles,  or  what  touch  of  conscience  for  all  the  outrages 
they  do.  Bobberies,  murders,  rapes,  are  the  e^rts  of  men 
set  at  liberty  from  punishment  and  censura  Have  there  not 
been  whole  nations,  and  those  of  the  most  civilized  people^ 
amongst  whom  the  exposing  tiieir  children,  and  leaving  them 
in  the  fields  to  perish  by  want  or  wild  beasts,  has  been  the 
practice,  as  little  condemned  or  scrupled  as  the  b^etting 
them)*  Do  they  not  still,  in  some  countries,  put  them  into 
the  same  graves  with  their  mothers,  if  tiiey  die  in  childbirth; 
or  dispatch  them,  if  a  pretended  astrologer  declares  them  to 
have  unhappy  stars?  And  are  there  not  places  where,  at  a 
certain  age,  they  kill  or  expose  their  parents  without  any 
remorse  at  alir*t    In  a  part  of  Am,  the  sick,  when  their 

*  On  the  subject  of  infanticide^  as  practised  in  antiquity,  I  have 
collected  and  arranged,  in  my  work  on  the  Character  and  Manners  of  the 
Greeks,  nearly,  or  perhaps  all  the  authorities  of  any  value  existing  m 
ancient  literature.  The  same  crime  is  common,  as  is  well  known,  in 
Hindiistan  and  Ghina.  The  practice  in  the  former  oountiy  I  hay» 
described  in  my  work  entitled  '*The  Hindoos,"  voL  L  p.  245  et  seq. 
The  theory  prevalent  on  the  subject  among  the  Chinese,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  foUowing  passage  of  Sir  G-eorge  Staunton :  **  Habit  seems 
to  have  famiUarized  them  wiUi  the  notion  that  life  only  becomes  truly 
precious,  and  inattention  to  it  criminal,  after  it  has  continued  long 
enough  to  be  endowed  with  mind  and  sentiment;  but  that  mere  dawning 
existence  may  be  suffered  to  be  lost  without  scruple,  though  it  cannot 
without  reluctance."     (Embassy  to  China^  voL  iL  p.  158.) — Ed. 

t  Or  eat  them,  as  described  in  the  Pearl  Merchant,  among  the  "Tales 
of  the  Bhamadhan."  This  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Bhattas  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  (see  Marsden's  history  of  that  island,)  and  ancienUy 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  £Gndtistan.  Herodotus,  in  his  naive 
style,  describes  the  manners  of  those  ungodly  savages,  and  relates  in 
illustration  a  highly  characteristic  anecdote:  ''To  the  east  are  Tndi^ttif^ 
called  Padflsi,  who  lead  a  pastoral  life,  live  on  raw  flesh,  aud  are  said  to 
observe  these  customs :  if  anv  man  among  them  be  diseased,  his  nearest 
connexions  put  him  to  death,  alleging  in  excuse  that  sickness  would 
waste  and  injure  his  flesh.  They  pay  no  regard  to  his  assertions  that  he 
is  not  really  ill,  but  without  the  smallest  compunction  deprive  him  of 
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case  comes  to  be  thcraght  desperate,  are  carried  out  aod  laid 
on  the  earth  before  they  are  dead;  and  left  there,  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather,  to  perish  without  assistance  or  pity.^ 
It  is  familiar  among  the  Mingrelians,  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  to  bury  their  children  alive  without  scruple.? 
There  are  places  where  they  eat  their  own  children. :{:  The 
Caribbees  were  wont  to  geld  their  children,  on  piurpose  to  fat 
and  eat  them.||  And  Garcilasso  de  la  Yega  tells  us  of  a 
people  in  Peru,  which  were  wont  to  &,t  and  eat  the  children 
they  got  on  their  female  captives,  whom  they  kept  as  concu- 
bines for  that  purpose,  and  when  they  were  past  breeding,  the 
mothers  themselves  were  killed  too  and  eaten.§  The  virtues 
whereby  the  Touonpinambos  believed  they  merited  paradise, 
were  revenge,  and  eating  abundance  of  their  enemies.  They 
have  not  so  much  as  a  name  for  €k>d,ir  and  have  no  religion, 
no  wozahip.**    The  saints  who  are  canonized  amongst  the 

life.  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  female  connexions  treat  her  in  the  same 
manner.  The  more  aged  among  them  are  regularly  kUled  and  eaten ; 
but  there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  in  case  of  sickness  they 
put  every  one  to  death."  (iii  99.)  In  illustration  of  the  force  of  custom, 
he obserres,  "Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  £or  their  own 
observance,  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as 
to  them  seemed  the  best^  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after  the  most  careftd 
examination,  adhere  to  their  own.  Each  nation  believes  that  their  own 
laws  are  by  far  the  most  excellent;  no  one  therefore  but  a  Tnadman 
wodd  treat  such  prejudices  with  contempt.  That  all  men  are  really 
tfam  tenacious  of  theur  own  customs,  appears  from  this  amongst  othw 
instances.  Darius  once  sent  for  such  of  the  Greeks  as  were  dependent 
on  hii  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward  would  induce  them  to  eat  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  parents ;  they  replied  that  no  sum  could  prevail 
OD  them  to  commit  such  a  deed.  In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks, 
who  by  an  interpreter  were  informed  of  what  had  passed,  he  sent  also 
for  the  Callatiffi,  a  people  of  India^  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  He  asked  them  for  what  sum  they  would  consent  to  bum  the 
bodies  of  their  parents.  The  Indians  were  disgusted  at  the  question, 
and  entreated  ^m  to  forbear  such  language.  Such  is  the  force  of 
eostom;  and  Pindar  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety, when  he  observed  that  custom  was  the  universal  sovereign." 
^  88.)— <£d. 

•  Grober  apud  Thevenot^  part  iv.  p.  13. 

t  Lambert  ^ud  Thevenot^  p.  38. 

t  Vosshis  de  Nili  Origine,  c.  18,  19.  II  P.  Mart,  Dec.  1. 

i  BQst.  dee  Incas,  L  i  c.  12.  t  Lery,  c.  16.  216,  231. 

**  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  whkt  is  said  about  their  meriting 
paradise!  Locke  is  here  somewhat  too  credulous,  for,  that  a  people  who 
are  represented  to  be  believers  in  a  future  state,  and  to  have  formed 
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Turks^  lead  lives  which  one  cannot  wiih  modesty  relate.  A 
remarkable  passage  to  this  purpose,  out  of  the  voyage  of 
Baumgarten,  which  is  a  book  not  every  day  to  be  met  with, 
I  shall  set  down  at  large  in  the  language  it  is  published  in. 
Ibi  (sc,  prope  Belbes  in  Mgypto)  vidimus  scmcifwni  unvm 
Sa/rcLcenicwnh  irder  ao'encmjum,  cmmdaay  iia  ub  ex  utero  mtUns 
prodvU,  nudwm  sedentem.  Mas  est,  ut  didicwwus,  MahomeHsiist 
ut  eos,  qui  amentes  et  sine  rcUione  sunt,  pro  Sanctis  coknU 
et  venerentun'.  Insuper  et  eos,  qui  cv/m  diu  viJtann  egervni 
inqumatissimam,  volmUcMriam  demwm  poenitentia/m  et  pomper^ 
totem,  sa/nctitate  venerandos  depvXamJb,  Ejusmodi  verd  genus 
hcmhvrvmn  Hhertatem  quomdwrn  effrenem  hahent,  domos  quos 
vohmt  intrandi,  edendi,  hibendi,  et  quodmajus  est,  concwn^ 
bendi;  ex  quo  concyhiMi  si  proles  secuta  fuerit,  scmcta  stmUiier 
habetur.  His  ergo  hommUnis  dum  vivwnt,  magnos  exhibent 
horuyres;  mortms  verd  vd  templa  vd  monumenla  extrwwnt 
amplissima,  eosque  corvtvngere  ac  sepdire  maacMnce  fortfwnos 
dwcfumJt  loco,  Audivvm/us  hoec  dicta  et  dicenda  per  vnierprelem 
d  Mucrdo  nostro,  Insuper  sa/nctwm  iUu/m,  quern  eo  looo 
vidvnms,  puhlidtu^s  apprimi  commenda/ri,  eum  esse  honwnmn 
samctwm,  divirvu/m  ao  integritate  prcecipuu^n;  eo  quod,  nsc 
fommva/rvm,  wnquam  esset,  nee  puerorum,  sed  tcmtumanodo 

notions,  however  gross  and  absurd,  respecting  what  actions  admit  or 
exclude  from  paradise^  should  have  no  name  for  the  God  in  whom  they 
believe,  is  wholly  incredible.  Perhaps,  like  the  Pelasgi,  and  all  civiMsed 
races,  they  may  distinguish  the  Deity  by  no  proper  name,  though  they 
must  have  a  substantive  in  their  language  signifying  God.  No  language 
whatever,  of  which  a  complete  vocabulary  has  been  published,  is  found 
to  want  such  a  substantive ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  thus  imperfect  exists 
in  the  world.  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  upon  this  point  Dr.  Whately's 
opinions  nearly  resemble  my  own:  "Nations  of  Atheists,  if  there  are 
any  such,  are  confessedly  among  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  savages. 
Those  who  represent  their  god  or  gods  as  malevolent^  capricious,  or 
subject  to  human  passions  and  vices,  are  invariably  to  be  found  Qn.  the 
present  day  at  least)  among  those  who  are  brutal  and  uncivilized;  and 
among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  ancients,  who  professed  a  similar 
creed,  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society  seein  either  to  have 
rejected  altogether,  or  to  have  explained  away  the  popular  belief  The 
Mahometan  nations,  again,  of  the  present  day,  who  are  certainly  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  their  Pagan  neighbours,  maintain  the 
unity  and  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Deity ;  but  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, whose  notions  of  the  Divjne  goodness  are  more  exalted,  are  imde- 
niably  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  world,   and  possess,   generally 

BpeaJang,  the  most  cultivated  and  improved  intellectual  powers.      (Rhet. 

p»rti  o.  Ih  §5,)— Ed. 
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asdUvru/m,  concuhUor  atqtie  mvlmrwm,  (Peregr.  Baumgarten, 
L  iL  c.  1.  p.  73.)  More  of  the  same  kind  concerning  these' 
precious  saints  amongst  the  Turks  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 
della  Yalle,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  January,  1616. 
Where  then  are  those  innate  principles  of  justice,  piety, 
gratitude,  equity,  chastity?*  Or  where  is  that  universal 
consent  that  assures  us  there  are  such  inbred  rules?  Murders 
in  duels,  when  &ishion  has  made  them  honourable,  are 
committed  without  remorse  of  conscience  ;t  nay,  in  many 
places  innocence  in  this  case  is  the  greatest  ignominy.  And 
if  we  look  abroad  to  take  a  view  of  men  as  they  are,  we 
shall  find  that  they  have  remorse  in  one  place  for  doing 
or  omitting  that  which  others  in  another  place  think  they 
merit  by.  5/ 

10.  Men  home  contrcm/  prctcticaZ  Principlea.-^'Ke  that  will 
carefully  peruse  the  history  of  mankind,  and  look  abroad 
into  the  several  tribes  of  men,  and  with  indifferency  survey 
their  actions,  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is 
scarce  that  principle  of  morality  to  be  named,  or  rule  of 
virtue  to  be  thought  on,  (those  only  excepted  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  hold  society  together,}  which  commonly 
too  are  neglected  betwixt  distinct  societies,)  which  is  not 
somewhere  or  other  slighted  and  condemned  by  the  general 
&shion  of  whole  societies  of  men  governed  by  practical 
opmions  and  rules  of  living  quite  opposite  to  others. 

11.  Whole  NaJtions  r^ect  several  Moral  Rvles. — Here  per- 
haps it  will  be  objected,  that  it  is  no  argument  that  the  rule 
is  not  known,  because  it  is  broken.     I  grant  the  objection 

*  I  miss  in  this  whole  passage  the  acuteness  and  subtilty  of  discrimi- 
nation  which  usually  distinguisn  the  speculations  of  Locka  All  that  can 
be  inferred  from  such  examples  is,  that  superstition  operates  more 
powerfully  among  the  nations  in  question  than  the  principles  of  justice, 
&C.,  which  though  not  built  upon  innate  ideas,  spring  naturally  out  of 
the  constttution  of  the  human  mind  In  proof  of  thu  I  may  remark, 
that  if  any  other  man  should  in  Turkey  be  guilty  of  the  turpitudes  per- 
petrated by  their  pretended  saints,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
impaled  alive.  Their  notions  of  piety,  justice^  chastity,  are  confused  and 
imperfect^  but  nevertheless  exist,  and  in  many  cases  influence  their 
conduct     (Conf.  Leo.  African.) — Ed. 

f  Experience  does  not^  I  think,  bear  him  out  in  this.  Few  dueUists 
with  blood  upon  thdr  hands  lead  a  tranquil  or  respectable  life.  TVskS^ 
are  unhappy  in  themselves,  and  secretly  despised  by  ^eai  ncA^^c^^owt^. — ^Ss^. 

It  But  in  tausep^ing  tbeae,  we  except  all  the  tundasnen^  ^fa\.c£^^i&  ^ 
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good  where  men^  though  they  transgress,  yet  disown  not  the 
law;  where  fear  ci  shiuae,  censure,  or  pomshment  earries  the 
mark  of  some  awe  it  has  upon  them.     But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  a  whole  nation  of  men  should  all  publicly  reject 
and  renounce  what  every  one  of  them  certainly  and  in&Uibly 
knew  to  be  a  law,  for  so  they  must  who  have  it  naturally 
imprinted  on  their  minds.     It  is  possible  men  may  some* 
times  own  rules  of  morality  which  in  their  private  thoughts 
they  do  not  believe  to  be  true,  only  to  keep  themselveB  in 
reputation  and  esteem  amongst  those  who  are  persuaded  of 
their  obligation.     But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  whole 
society  of  men  should  publicly  and  professedly  disown  .and 
oast  off  a  rule  which  they  coidd  not  in  their  own  minds  but 
be  infallibly  certain  was  a  law;  nor  be  ignorant  that  all  men 
they  should  have  to  do  with  knew  it  to  be  such;  and  there- 
fore must  every  one  of  them  apprehend  from  others  all  the 
contempt  and  abhorrence  due  to  one  who  professes  himself 
void  of  humanity;  and  one  who,  confounding  the  known  and 
natural  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  cannot  but  be  looked 
on  as  the  professed  enemy  of  their  peace  and  happineeB. 
Whatever  practical  principle  is  innate,  cannot  but  be  known 
to  every  one  to  be  just  and  good.     It  is  therefore  little  less 
than  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  whole  nations  of  men 
should,  both  in  their  professions  and  practice,  unanimously 
and  universally  give  the  lie  to  what,  by  the  most  invincible 
evidence,  every  one  of  them  knew  to  be  true,  right,  and  good. 
This  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  no  practical  rule  which  is 
anywhere  universally,  and  with  public  approbation  or  allow* 
ance,  transgressed,  can  be  supposed  innate.      But  I  have 
something  farther  to  add  in  answer  to  this  objection. 

12.  The  breaking  of  a  rule,  say  you,  is  no  argument  that 
it  is  unknown.  I  grant  it :  but  the  generally  allowed  breach 
of  it  anywhere,  I  say,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate.  For 
example :  let  us  take  any  of  these  rules,  which  being  the  most 
obvious  deductions  of  human  reason,  and  conformable  to  the 
natural  inclination  of  the  greatest  part  of  men,  fewest  people 
have  had  the  impudence  to  deny  or  inconsideration  to  doubt 
o£  If  any  can  be  thought  to  be  naturally  imprinted,  ncme^ 
I  think,  can  have  a  fisdrer  pretence  to  be  innate  than  this^ 
^^Paren^  preserve  and  cherish  your  children."  When,  there- 
/bre^  jrou  aaj  that  t^hia  is  an  innate  rule,  ^\i&t  do  ^ou.  meani 
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Either  that  it  h  an  iimato  pnnciple  which  upon  all  occasions 
excites  azid  directs  the  actions  of  aJl  men ;  or  else,  that  it  is 
a  truth  which  all  men  have  imprinted  on  their  minds,  and 
which  therefore  they  know  and  assent  to.     Bnt  in  neither  of 
these  senses  is  it  iiiuate*     First,  that  it  is  not  a  priiiciple 
which  influences  all  men's  actions,  m  what  I  have  proved 
by  the  examples  hefore  cited;  nor  need  we  seek  so  far  ^ 
Mingrelia  or  Pern  to  find  instances  of  mich  as  neglect,  abuse, 
nay,  and  destroy  then*  children,  or  look  on  it  only  as  the 
more  than  brutality  of  some  aavage  and  barbarous  nations, 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  a  familiar  and  uncondemned 
practice  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  expose,  without 
pity  or  i-emorsej  their  innocent  inianta.     Secx>ndly,  that  it  is 
an  innate  tnith,  known  to  all  men,  is  also  false.  For,  '*  Parents, 
preserve  your  children,"  k  so  far  from  an  innate  truth,  that  it 
is  no  truth  at  all ;  it  t>eiug  a  command,  and  not  a  propositiour 
and  so  not  capable  of  truth  or  ^sehood.    To  make  it  capable 
of  being  assented  to  as  true,  it  must  be  i-educed  to  some  such 
proposition  as  this :  "It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  preserve 
their  children."     But  what  duty  is,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  law,  nor  a  law  be  known  or  supposed  without  a 
lawmaker,  or  without  reward  and  punishment ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  this  or  any  other  practical  principle  should 
be  innate,  L  e,j  be  imprinted  on  the  mind  as  a  duty,  wi^^iit__ 
Bupposing  the  ideas  of  Qg4p_o-f  l^y^  of  obligation^  of  punish- 
mgntj^oTa  life  after  th^^^mat^:  fot  ^5S  punishment  follows 
not  in  this  liie  the  breach  <Sf  this  rule,  and  consequently  that 
it  has  not  the  force  of  a  law  in  countries  where  the  generally 
allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it^  is  in  itself  evident     Eiit 
these  ideas  {which  must  be  all  of  them  innate,  if  anything  as 
a  duty  be  so)  are  so  £ar  from  being  innate,  that  it  is  not 
©veiy  studious  or  thinking  man,  much  less  every  one  that  is 
born,  in  whom  they  are  to  be  found  clear  and  distinct;  and 
that  one  of  them,  which  of  aU  others  seems  most  likely  to  be 
innate,  is  not  so,  (I  mean  the  idea  of  God,)  I  think,  in  the 
next  chapter,  will  appear  very  evident  to  any  considering  man, 
13.  From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  whatever  practical  rule  is  in  any  place  generally 
and  with  allowance  broken,  cannot  be  supposed  innate^  it 
being  impossible  that  men  ahoidd,  wit\ioa\j  ^ciajEOja  o^  t^ias:^ 
Qon^d&ntljr  and  Si^renely  break  a  rule  v^hicTo.  t\ife^  ^scjqI^  t^^^ 
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but  evidently  know  that  God  Lad  set  up,  and  would  certainly 
punish  the  breach  of,  (which  they  must,  if  it  were  innate,)  to 
a  degree  to  make  it  a  very  ill  bargain  to  the  transgressor. 
Without  such  a  knowledge  as  this,  a  man  can  never  be  certain 
that  anything  is  his  duty.  Ignorance  or  doubt  of  the  law, 
hopes  to  escape  the  knowledge  or  power  of  the  law-maker,  or 
the  like,  may  make  men  give  way  to  a  present  appetite;  but 
let  any  one  see  the  fault,  and  the  rod  by  it,  and  with  the 
transgression,  a  fire  ready  to  punish  it;  a  pleasure  tempting 
and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  visibly  held  up  and  prepared 
to  take  vengeance,  (for  this  must  be  the  case  where  any  duty 
is  imprinted  on  the  mind,)  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  be 
possible  for  people  with  such  a  prospect,  such  a  certain  know- 
ledge as  this,  wantonly,  and  without  scruple,  to  ofiTend  against 
a  law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  indelible  characters, 
and  that  stares  them  in  the  £bx^  whilst  they  are  breaking  iti 
whether  men,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  in  themsdves 
the  imprinted  edicts  of  an  Omnipotent  Law-maker,  can  with 
assurance  and  gaiety  slight  and  trample  underfoot  his  most 
sacred  injunctions?  and  lastly,  whether  it  be  possible  that 
whilst  a  man  thus  openly  bids  defiance  to  this  innate  law  and 
supreme  Lawgiver,  all  the  bystanders,  yea,  even  the  governors 
and  rulers  of  the  people,  full  of  the  same  sense  both  of  the 
law  and  Law-maker,  should  silently  bonnive,  without  testi- 
fying their  dislike  or  laying  the  least  blame  on  it?  Principles 
— ^  actions  indeed  there  are  lodged  in  men*s  appetites,  but 
these  are  so  far  from  being  innate  moral  principles,  that  if 
they  were  left  to  their  foil  swing  they  would  carry  men  to 
the  overturning  of  all  morality.  Moral  laws  are  set  as  a 
jiMtb  ftn^  ^^f^fltyaint  ta  tl^^^  exgrbitapt^  desires,  which  they 
cannot  be  but  by  rewards  anS^  punishments  that  will  over* 
balance  the  satis&ction  any  one  shall  propose  to  himself  in 
the  breach  of  the  law.  If,  therefore,  anything  be  imprinted 
on  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a  law,  all  men  must  have  a  certain 
and  unavoidable  knowledge,  that  certain  and  unavoidable 
punishment  will  attend  the  breach  of  it.  For  if  men  can  be 
ignorant  or  doubtM  of  what  is  innate,  innate  principles  are 
insisted  on,  and  urged  to  no  purpose;  truth  and  certainty 
(the  things  pretended)  are  not  at  all  secured  by  them;  but 
men  are  in  the  sai&e  uncertain  floating  estate  wi^  as  without 
them.    An.  evident  indubitable  knowledge  of  unavoidable 
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ptmishment,  great  enough  to  make  the  transgression  very 
iineligible,  must^accoB^WMiy^  iffi  innate  law,  usiess  with  an 
innate  law  they  can  suppose  an  innate  Gospel  too.  I  would 
not  here  be  mistaken,  as  if,  because  I  deny  an  innate  law,  I 
thought  there  were  none  but  positive  laws.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature ; 
between  something  imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very 
original,  and  somethii^  that  we  being  ignorant  of,  may 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  by  the  use  and  due  application  of 
our  natural  faculties.*  And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the 
truth  who,  running  into  contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an 
innate  law,  or  deny  that  there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  light 
of  nature,  Le.,  without  the  help  of  positive  revelation. 

14.  Those  who  maintain  innaie  pracbuxd  Prmcvjples,  tdL  ua 
not  what  ih/ey  are, — ^The  difference  there  is  amongst  men  in 
their  practical  principles  is  so  evident  that  I  think  I  need 
say  no  more  to  evince  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
innate  moral  rules  by  this  mark  of  general  assent;  and  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  suspect  that  the  supposition  of  such 
innate  principles  is  but  an  opinion  taken  up  at  pleasure^  sinoe 
those  who  tsdk  so  confidentiy  of  them  are  so  .sparing  to  tell 
us  which  they  are.  This  might  with  justice  be  expected 
from  those  men  who  lay  stress  upon  this  opinion;  and 
it  gives  occasion  to  distrust  eith^  their  knowledge  or 
charity,  who,  declaring  that  God  has  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  men  the  foundations  of  knowledge  ami  the  rules  of  living, 
are  yet  so  little  fiivourable  to  the  information  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  the  quiet  of  mankind,  as  not  to  point  out  to  them 
which  they  are,  in  the  variety  men  are  distracted  with.  But, 
in  truth,  were  there  any  such  innate  principles  there  would 
be  no  need  to  teach  them.  Did  men  find  such  innate  pro- 
positions stamped  on  their  minds,  they  would  easily  be  able 
to  distinguish  tibem  from  other  truths  that  they  afterwards 
learned  and  deduced  from  them,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
more  easy  than  to  know  what  and  how  many  they  were. 
There  could  be  no  more  doubt  about  their  numbca:,  than 
there  is  about  the  number  of  our  fingers;  and  it  is  like  then 
every  system  would  be  ready  to  give  them  us  by  tale.  But 
sinoe  nobody,  that  I  know,  has  ventured  yet  to  give  a  cata- 

*  Tliit  n  %  reliitatkm  of  the  o|nmons  meotioiied  by  Hume^  that  <*iii- 
nate"  M  Mjutfujmooi  with  ''natnnO."    See  amU,  note  1,  p.  89.— £d.    . 
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logue  of  them,  they  cannot  blame  those  who  doubt  of  these 
innate  principles,  since  even  they  who  require  men  to  beliefve 
that  there  are  such  innate  propositions,  do  not  tell  us  what 
ihey  are.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  if  different  men  of 
different  sects  should  go  about  to  give  us  a  list  of  those  innate 
practical  principles,  they  would  set  down  only  such  as  suited 
their  distinct  hypotheses,  and  w^re  fit  to  su{^rt  the  doctrines 
of  their  particular  schools  or  churches;  a  plain  evidence  that 
there  are  no  such  innate  truths.  Nay,  a  great  part  of  meax 
are  so  far  from  finding  any  such  innate  moral  principles  in 
themselves,  that  by  denying  freedom  to  mankind,  and  thereby 
making  men  no  other  thaii  bare  machines,  they  take  away 
not  only  innate,  but  all  moral  rules  whatsoever,  and  leave  not 
a  possibility  to  believe  any  such  to  those  who  cannot  conceive 
how  anything  can  be  capable  of  a  law  that  is  not  a  free  agent; 
and  upon  that  groimd  they  must  necessarily  reject  all  prin* 
ciples  of  virtue  who  cannot  put  morality  and  mechanism  to- 
gether, which  are  not  very  easy  to  be  reconciled  or  madQ 
consistent.* 

15.  Lord  HerberCs  iamaJte  Prvnciplea  eoocmUned — ^When  I 
had  written  this,  being  informed  that  my  Lord  Herbert  had, 
in  his  book  Be  VerUate,  assigned  these  innate  principles,  I 
presently  consulted  him,  hoping  to  find  in  a  man  of  so  great 
parts,  something  that  might  satisfy  me  in  this  point,  and  pui; 
an  end  to  my  inquiry.  In  his  chapter  De  InstiruMt  Naifwratiy 
p.  72,  edit.  1656, 1  met  with  these  eqlx  marks  of  his  NoiUioB, 
Giymmtmea:  1.  FrioriUu.     2.   Independmtia,     3.    Urmersor- 

*  Compare  with  this  idea  the  jEbllowing  paasage  of  a  very  distinguished 
writer:  *' That  law  which,  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  Grod,  they  call 
eternal,  receiveth,  according  unto  the  dinerent  kinds  of  things  which  are 
subject  unto  it,  sundry  and  different  kinds  of  names.  That  part  of  it 
which  ordereth  natural  agents,  we  ci^  usually  nature's  law;  ^lat  whidi 
angels  do  deariy  behold,  >^  without  any  swerving  observe,  is  a  law 
oekstial  and  heavenly ;  liie  law  of  reason,  that  which  bindeth  creatures 
reasonable  in  this  world,  and  with  which  by  reason  they  most  plainly 
perceive  themselves  bound ;  that  which  bindeth  them,  and  is  not  known 
Dut  by  special  revelation  from  God,  divine  law.  Human  law,  that  which 
•at  of  the  law,  either  of  reason  or  of  God,  men  probably  gathering  to  be 
eicpedient,  they  make  it  a  law.  AU  things,  therefore,  winch  are  as  the]^ 
plight  to  be,  are  conformed  unto  this  second  law  eternal;  and  even 
those  things  which  to  this  eternal  law  are  not  conformable,  are  notwith- 

MtandjDg  in  aome  sort  ordered  by  the  fizBt  etomal  law."  (Hooker,  fiodes. 

2*€m  bookLi3.)'-Ex>. 
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likts.      4.  C^titudo.      5.  Neee83U(t3,  i,e,j  as  he  explains  it^ 
/iiciunt  ad  hominis  aonaervatumem,    6,  Modus  con/orTnaticnigf 

'  ie.,  Asseiimts  nvlld  int-&rposiid  mord.  And  at  the  latter  end 
of  Ms  little  treatise  De  Mdigio^thi  Lmcif  he  says  this  of  these 
innate  principles:  Adeo  u^  non  uniumyujusms  rdiffionia  con- 
Jlnio  ttrcteni'Ur  q%im  nbique  vicf^nt  veriiates.  Sunt  enim  in  ipsd 
metUe  ctdUus  descriptce^  nnllisqun  traditionihigf  m-ve  scriptis^ 
mm  nofi  scriptw^  obiioaoicBj  p.  3.  And  Ve7%t€Us8  TWStrcB  caJiholicc^ 
qii€B  tanqwjmi  indvhici  Dei  effaJta  in  Jbra  interiori  descHptm^ 
Tliiis  having  given  the  marks  of  the  innate  principlee  or 
coTumon  notiona,  and  asserted  their  being  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  men  by  the  hand  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  set  them 
down,  and  they  are  these:  1,  ^sse  aliq^Jod  siipr&fTmm  nu^men, 
2.  N%mh&Yh  illud  coH  dehere,     3,  Virtulmrh   cujn   piektie  con^ 

1  j^moktm  optima/m  68se  ratiorimn  mdti^s  divini^  4.  ISesipis- 
Cffndftm  esse  <4  peccutis.  5.  Dari  prtmniunh  lid  pi^nam  post 
lutnc  mta^m  tran^actmn.  Though  I  allow-  these  to  be  clear 
truths,  and  such  as,  if  rightiy  explained,  a  rational  creature 
can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  assent  to,  yet  I  think  he  is  far 
from  proving  them  innate  impressions  in  foro  interiori  de- 
scrifdcE*     For  I  must  take  leave  to  observOj 

16.  First,  that  tlieae  five  propositions  are  either  not  all,  or 
more  than  all,  those  common  notions  written  on  our  minds  by 
the  tiiiger  of  God,  if  it  were  reasonable  to  believe  any  at  all  to 
be  so  written,  since  there  are  other  propoaitions  which,  even 
by  his  own  nile^  have  as  just  a  pretence  to  such  an  original, 
and  may  be  as  well  admitted  for  innate  principle,  aa  at  least 
some  of  these  live  he  enumerates,  viz,,  *'  Do  as  thou  wouldst 
he  done  unto,"  and  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  others,  when 
well  considered. 

17-  Secondly^  that  all  his  marks  are  not  to  be  found  in 
each  of  his  five  propositions,  vi^,,  his  first,  second,  and  third 
marks  agree  perfectly  to  neither  of  themj  and  the  first* 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  ai:sth  marks  agree  but  ill  to  his 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  propositions.  For  besides  that  we  are 
aBSured  Irom  history,  of  many  men,  nay,  wbole  nations,  who 
doubt  or  disbelieve  some  or  all  of  them,  I  cannot  nee  how 
the  third,  viz.,  **  That  virtue  joined  with  pnety  is  the  best 
worship  of  God,^'  can  he  an  innate  principle,  wKeti  i\NRi  liasGRi 
or  sound,  virtu^  is  so  hard  to  \>^  uiidet&\/ood,  \vaJt.\fe  X.^^  ^^N 
much  imcettainty  in  its  significjatioHj  wid  \^<a  ^;?Eaa%\^  ^i»av^ 
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for  SO  much  contended  about  and  difficult  to  be  known.  And 
therefore  this  cannot  be  but  a  very  uncertain  rule  of  human 
practice,  and  serve  but  very  little  to  the  conduct  of  our  lives, 
and  is  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  assigned  as  an  innate  prac- 
tical principle. 

18.  For  let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  meaning^' 
(for  it  is  the  sense,  and  not  sound,  that  is  and  must  be  the 
principle  or  common  notion,)  viz.,  "  Virtue  is  the  best  worship 
of  Qod,**  i.e.,  is  most  acceptable  to  him;  which,  if  virtue  be 
taken,  as  most  commonly  it  is,  for  those  actions  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  opinions  of  several  countries,  are 
accoimted  laudable,  will  be  a  proposition  so  far  from  being 
certain,  that  it  will  not  be  true.  If  virtue  be  taken  for 
actions  conformable  to  God*s  will,  or  to  the  rule  prescribed 
by  God,  which  is  the  true  and  only  measure  of  virtue  when 
virtue  is  used  to  signify  what  is  in  its  own  nature  right  and 
good;  then  this  proposition,  '* That  virtue  is  the  best  worship 
of  God,"  will  be  most  true  and  certain,  but  of  very  little  use 
in  human  life,  since  it  will  amoimt  to  no  more  but  this,  viz., 
"  That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of  what  he  commands;" 
which  a  man  may  certainly  know  to  be  true,  without  knowing 
what  it  is  that  God  doth  command,  and  so  be  as  far  from  any 
rule  or  principle  of  his  actions  as  he  was  before.  And  I 
think  very  few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  viz.,  "  That  God  is  pleased  with  the  doing  of 
what  hQ  himself  commands,''  for  an  innate  moral  principle 
written  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  (however  true  and  certain  it 
may  be,)  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Whosoever  does  so  will 
have  reason  to  think  hundreds  of  propositions  innate  prin- 
ciples, since  there  are  many  which  have  as  good  a  title  as  this 
to  be  received  for  such,  which  nobody  yet  ever  put  into  that 
rank  of  innate  principles. 

19.  Nor  is  the  fomth  proposition  (viz.,  "Men  must  repent 
of  their  sins")  much  more  instructive,  tiU  what  those  actions 
are  that  are  meant  by  sins  be  set  down.  For  the  word 
pecc(Ua,  or  sins,  being  put,  as  it  usually  is,  to  signify  in  general 
ill  actions  that  will  (kaw  punishment  upon  tiie  doers,  what 
great  principle  of  morality  can  that  be  to  tell  us  we  should  be 
sorry,  and  cease  to  do  that  which  will  bring  mischief  upon  us, 
without  knowing  what  those  particular  actions  are  that  will 

fio  Bo9    Indeed,  tbia  is  a  very  true  pro^^oei^ou,  «xA  ^\>\ic>  \y^ 
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inculcated  on  ami  received  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taught  what  actions  iu  all  kinds  are  siua ;  but  neither 
this  uoF  the  former  can  be  imagined  to  be  innate  principles^ 
nor  to  ho  of  any  use  if  they  were  innate,  unless  the  particulai' 
meastirea  and  bounds  of  all  virtues  and  vices  were  engi^ven 
in  me^'s  minds,  and  were  innate  principles  also,  which  I 
think  is  very  much  to  be  doubted.  And  tiierefore,  I  imagine^ 
it  win  scarcely  seem  possible  that  God  should  engrave  prin- 
ciples in  men's  minds  in  words  of  uncertain  signification,  such 
as  virtues  aod  sins,  which  aiuongst  diflerent  men  stand  fofr 
different  things ;  nay,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  in  words 
at  all,  which  being  in  most  of  these  principles  very  general 
names,  cannot  be  understood  but  by  knowing  the  particulars 
comprehended  imder  them.  And  in  the  practical  instances 
the  measures  must  be  taken  from  the  knowledge  of  the  actions 
themselveij  and  the  rules  of  them,  abstracted  from  words, 
and  antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  names^  which  rules  a  man 
must  know  what  language  soever  he  chance  to  learn,  whetlier 
English  or  Japan,  or  if  he  should  learn  no  language  at  all,  or 
never  should  understand  the  ns©  of  words,  a^  happens  in  the 
c^se  of  dumb  and  deaf  men.  Wlien  it  shall  be  made  out  that 
men  ignorant  of  worda.^  or  untaught  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  their  conntiy,  know  that  it  is  part  of  the  worship  of  God 
not  to  kni  another  man ;  not  to  know  more  women  than  one ; 
not  to  procm'e  abortion;  not  to  expose  their  cMldren;  not 
to  take  from  another  what  is  his,  though  we  wtmt  it  our- 
selves, but  on  the  contrary,  relieve  and  supply  his  wants;  and 
whenever  we  have  done  the  contrary  we  ought  to  rc^pent,  be 
sorry,  and  resolve  to  do  so  no  more;  when,  I  say,  all  men 
shall  he  proved  actually  to  know  and  allow  aU  those  and  a 
thousand  other  such  ndos,  all  which  come  under  tbcMj  two 
general  words  made  use  of  above,  viz.,  "  virtutes  et  peecata," 
virtues  and  sins,  there  will  be  more  reason  for  admitting  theae 
and  the  like,  for  common  notions  and  practical  principles. 
Yet  after  all,  universal  consent  (were  there  any  in  moral 
principles)  to  tintha,  the  knowledge  whereof  may  be  attained 
oiherwiBe,  would  scarce  prove  them  to  he  innatei,  which  is  all 
I  contend  for* 

20-  Ohjecdony  Innate  Principles  may  be  corrupted^€msw«r^. — 
Nor  wiD  it  be  of  much  moment  her^  tci  oSet  t\tfiA.  ^^y^  y^^sA^ 
but  not  veij  material  answer,  viz.,  tTaat  \}sx^  \im^^  ^fis^^^Jssaa.^ 
ofmoraUtj  niRy,  hy  education  and  cxxatom,  a^k^  ^^*-  ^es^^^c^ 
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opiiiion  c^  those  amongst  whom  we  converse,  be  darkened, 
and  at  last  quite  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  Which  ash 
Bertion  of  theirs,  if  true,  quite  takes  away  the  argument  of 
universal  consent,  by  which  this  opinion  of  innate  princi{^eB 
is  endeavoured  to  be  proved ;  unless  those  men  will  think  it 
reasonable  that  their  private  persuasions,  or  that  of  their 
party,  shoidd  pass  for  universal  consent;  a  thing  not  unfre- 
quently  done,  when  men,  presuming  themselves  to  be  the  only 
masters  of  right  reason,  oast  by  the  votes  and  opinions  of  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  not  worthy  the  reckoning.  And  then 
their  argument  stands  thus :  ^  The  principles  which  all  man- 
kind allow  for  true,  are  innate ;  those  that  men  of  right  reason 
admit,  are  the  principles  allowed  by  all  mankind ;  we,  and 
those  of  our  mind,  are  men  of  reason;  therefore,  we  agreeing^ 
our  principles  are  innate;"  which  is  a  very  pretty  way  of 
arguing,  and  a  short  cut  to  in&llibility.  For  otherwise  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  understand  how  there  be  some  principles 
which  all  men  do  acknowledge  and  agree  in ;  and  yet  there 
are  none  of  those  principles  which  are  not,  by  depraved  custom 
and  ill  education,  blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  many  men ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  all  men  admit,  but  yet  many  men  do 
deny  and  dissent  from  them.  And  indeed  the  supposition  of - 
such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little  purpose,  and 
we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with  as  without  them,  if  they 
may,  by  any  human  power,  such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers, 
or  opinions  of  our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us;  and 
notwithstanding  all  this  boast  of  first  principles  and  innate 
light,  we  shall  be  as  much  in  the  dark  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  at  all ;  it  being  all  one  to  have  no 
rule,  and  one  that  will  warp  any  way;  or  amongst  various 
and  contrary  rules,  not  to  know  which  is  the  right.  But  con- 
'  oeming  innate  principles,  I  desire  these  men  to  say,  whether 
they  can  or  cannot  by  education  and  custom,  be  blurred  and 
blotted  out ;  if  they  cannot,  we  must  find  them  in  all  mankind 
alike,  and  they  must  be  clear  in  everybody;  and  if  they  may 
suffer  variation  fix)m  adventitious  notions,  we  must  then  find 
them  clearest  and  most  perspicuous  nearest  the  fountain,  in 
children  and  iUiterate  people,  who  have  received  least  impres- 
idon  from  foreign  opinions.  Let  them  take  which  side  they 
please,  they  will  certainly  find  it  inconsistent  with  visible 
l^matter  of&ct  and  daily  observation. 

^L  CorUraay  Frmcyoles  m  the  Forld.— 1  eaaaVy  ^c«nX,>2M*» 
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there  are  great  mimbera  of  opinioDS  whichj  by  men  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  educations,  and  tempers,  arc  received  and 
emhi'aced  as  first  and  unquestionable  principles,  many  whereof^ 
both,  for  their  absurdity  as  well  as  oppositions  to  one  anotherj 
it  is  impossible  should  be  true*  But  yet  all  those  propositionB, 
how  remote  soever  from  raason,  are  so  sacred  somewhere  or 
other,  that  men  even  of  good  tmderstanding  in  other  matters, 
"Will  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  and  whatever  is  dearest  to 
them,  than  sufter  themselves  to  doubt,  or  others  to  question, 
the  truth  of  them. 

22.  How  tnen  comrmyrdy  come  by  iJmr  F'nneijdea.'--Thmi 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  is  that  which  every  day's  expe* 
rience  confirms,  and  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  so  wonderful,  if 
we  consider  the  ways  and  steps  by  which  it  is  brought  about  j 
and  how  really  it  may  come  to  pass  that  doctrines  tbat  have 
been  derived  from  no  better  an  original  than  the  superstition 
of  a  nnrse^  or  the  authority  of  an  old  woman,  may,  by  length 
of  'time  and  consent  of  neighbours,  grow  up  to  the  dignity  of 
principles  in  religion  or  morality.  For  such  who  are  careful 
(aa  they  call  it)  to  principle  children  well,  (and  few  there  be 
who  have  not  a  set  of  those  principles  for  them,  which  they 
believe  in^)  instil  into  the  imwary,  and  as  yet  unprejudiced 
understanding,  (for  white  paper  receives  any  characterej)  those 
doctrines  they  would  have  them  retain  and  profess.  These 
being  taught  them  as  soon  as  they  have  any  apprehension,  and 
BtiU  as  they  grow  up  confirmed  to  them,  either  by  the  open 
profession  or  tacit  consent  of  all  they  have  to  do  with,  or  at 
least  by  those  of  whose  wisdom,  knowledgej  and  piety  they 
have  an  opinionj  who  never  suffer  these  propositions  to  be 
ottherwise  mentioned  but  as  the  basis  jgid  foundation  on  which 
they  build  their  religion  and  manners,  come  by  these  means 
to  have  the  reputation  of  unqnestionable,  aelf-evidentj  and 
innate  truths, 

23,  To  which  we  may  add,  that  when  men  »o  instnacted  («^ 
grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their  own  minds,  they  cannot  find 
aii3rthing  more  ancient  there  than  those  opinions  which  were 
tanght  them  before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of 
their  actions,  or  date  the  time  when  any  new  thing  appeared 
to  them^  and  therefore  make  no  scruple  to  conclude  that 
those  propositions  of  whose  knowledge  t\\^^  c&u  ^w\  m^^iKKi' 
selves  no  origiiml,  were  certainly  the  mi^ii^aa  tjtOso^usy^ii^scssfe 
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upon  their  minds,  and  not  taught  them  by  any  one  else.  TheB6 
they  entertain  and  submit  to,  as  many  do  to  their  parents^ 
with  veneration;  not  because  it  is  natural,  nor  do  children 
do  it  where  they  are  not  so  taught,  but  because,  having  been 
always  so  educated,  and  having  no  remembrance  of  the 
beginning  of  this  respect,  they  think  it  is  natural. 

24.  This  will  appear  very  likely,  and  almost  unavoidable 
to  come  to  pass,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  mankind  and 
the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  wherein  most  men  cannot 
live  without  employing  their  time  in  the  daily  labours  of  their 
callings,  nor  be  at  quiet  in  their  minds  without  some  founda- 
tion or  principle  to  rest  their  thoughts  on.  There  is  scarcely 
any  one  so  floating  and  superficial  in  his  understanding,  who 
hath  not  some  reverenced  propositions,  which  are  to  him  the 
principles  on  which  he  bottoms  his  reasonings,  and  by  which 
hejudgeth  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong ;  which 
some,  wanting  skill  and  leisure,  and  others  the  inclination, 
and  some  being  taught  that  they  ought  not  to  examine,  there 
are  few  to  be  found  who  are  not  exposed  by  their  ignorance^ 
laziness,  education,  or  precipitancy,  to  take  them  upon  trust. 

25.  This  is  evidently  the  case  of  all  children  and  young 
folk;  and  custom,  a  greater  power  than  natm^  seldom  idling 
to  make  them  worship  for  divine  what  she  haih  Inured  them 
to  bow  their  minds  and  submit  their  tmderstandings  to,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  grown  men,  either  perplexed  in  the  necessary 
affairs  of  life,  or  hot  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasures,  should  not 
seriously  sit  down  to  examine  their  own  tenets,  especially 
when  one  of  their  principles  is,  that  principles  ought  not  to  be 
questioned.  And  had  men  leisui*e,  parts,  and  will,  who  is 
there  almost  that  dare  shake  the  foundations  of  all  his  past 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  endure  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
shame  of  having  been  a  long  time  wholly  in  mistake  and 
error?  Who  is  there  hardy  enough  to  contend  with  the  re^ 
proach  which  is  everywhere  prepared  for  those  who  dare 
venture  to  dissent  from  the  received  opinions  of  their  coimtry 
or  party?  And  where  is  the  man  to  be  found  that  can 
patiently  prepare  himself  to  bear  the  name  of  whimsical, 
sceptical,  or  atheist,  which  he  is  sure  to  meet  with,  who  does 
in  the  least  scruple  any  of  the  common  opinions?  And  he 
will  be  much  more  a&aid  to  question  those  principles  when 

be  shall  think  them,  as  most  men  do,  the  standards  set  up  by 
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God  in  his  mind  to  be  the  rule  and  touchstone  of  all  otha* 
opinions.  And  what  can  hinder  him  from  thinking  them 
sacred,  when  he  finds  them  the  earhest  of  all  his  own  thoughts, 
and  the  most  reverenced  by  others?* 

26.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  by  these  means  it  comes  to 
pass  that  men  worship  the  idols  that  have  been  set  up  in  their 
minds,  grow  fond  of  the  notions  they  have  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  there,  and  stamp  the  characters  of  divinity 
upon  absurdities  and  errors;  become  zealous  votaries  to  bulls 
and  monkeys,  and  contend  too,  fight,  and  die  in  defence  of 
their  opinions  :t  ^'Dum  solos  credit  habendos  esse  deos,  quos 

*  This  accounts  for  the  perseverance  of  nations  in  false  religions.  But 
when  men  have  early  been  accustomed  to  sift  their  own  tjioughts,  and 
examine  boldly  the  grounds  of  their  belief  the  im>bability  is,  that  they 
will  reject  error,  and  maintain  the  truth.  ''  Prove  all  things,"  says  the 
Apostle,  ^'hold  fast  that  which  is  good;"  a  maxim  ffrand  and  broad 
enou^  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy. — Ed. 

f  JButler,  in  his  version  of  this  part  of  philosophy,  veiy  sagely  and 
jocosely  observes,  that 

**  Grave  men  stand  vouchers  for  the  truth, 

Of  the  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth ; 

While  some  have  worshipped  rats,  and  some 

For  that  church  suffered  marhrrdom." 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  too,  in  his  **Religio  Medici,"  dwells  at  length,  and 
somewhat  satirically,  on  this  unhappy  weakness  of  hiunan  nature.  But 
nowhere  is  it  held  up  so  unmercifully  to  contempt  and  scorn  as  in  the 
matchless  picture  of  Isaiah :  ''They  tiiat  make  a  graven  image  are  all  of 
them  vanity;  and  their  Selectable  things  shall  not  profit;  and  they  are 
their  own  witnesses ;  they  see  not,  nor  luiow ;  that  they  may  be  ashamed. 
Who  hath  formed  a  god,  or  molten  a  graven  image  that  is  profitable  for 
nothing?  Behold,  aJl  his  fellows  shall  be  ashamed:  and  the  workmen, 
they  are  of  men :  let  them  all  be  gathered  together,  let  them  stand  up ; 
yet  they  shall  fear,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed  together.  The  smith  with 
the  tongs  both  worketh  in  the  coals,  and  fashioneth  it  with  hammers, 
and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of  his  arms :  yea^  be  is  himgiy,  and  his 
strength  faileth;  he  drinketh  no  water,  and  is  fiaint  The  carpenter 
stretcheth  out  his  rule;  he  marketh  it  with  aline;  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  the  compass,  and  maketh  it  after  the 
fiigure  of  a  man,  according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man ;  that  it  may  remain  in 
the  house.  He  heweth  £m  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and  the* 
oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest : 
he  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a 
man  to  bum :  for  he  will  take  thereof,  and  warm  himself;  yea^  he  kindleth 
it^  and  baketh  bread;  yea^  he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshippeth  it;  he 
maketh  it  a  graven  image,  and  faileth  down  thereto.  Ha  \3raaii<&^\A3\> 
thereof  in  the  fire;  with  part  theredf  he  e&tetih  fLoi^*,  \vb  TQiwa^«SSELTSks«^ 
and  is  aatisSed:  yea^  be  wanneth  himself^  and  aai^  Kke^^  ^^^^^"^'^'^'^ 
VOL,  J.  -& 
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ipoe  colit.'^  For  since  the  Feasoning  flEu^ulties  of  the  sonl, 
which  are  ahnost  constantly,  though  not  always  warily  noi 
wisely  employed,  would  not  know  how  to  move  for  want  of  a 
foundation  and  footing  in  most  men,  who  through  laziness  or 
avocation  do  not,  or  for  want  of  time  or  true  helps,  or  for 
other  causes,  cannot  penetrate  into  the  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  trace  truth  to  its  fountain  and  original,  it  is  natoxttl 
for  them,  and  almost  unavoidable,  to  take  up  with  some  bor- 
rowed principles;  which  being  reputed  and  presumed  to  be 
the  evident  proo&  of  other  things,  are  thought  not  to  need 
any  other  proofe  themselves.  Whoever  shall  receive  aAy  of 
these  into  his  mind,  and  entertain  them  there,  with  the  reve- 
rence usually  paid  to  principles,  never  venturing  to  examine 
them,  but  accustoming  himself  to  believe  them,  because  they 
are  to  be  believed,  may  take  up  jfrom  his  education  and  the 
&8hions  of  his  country,  any  absurdity  for  innate  principles; 
and  by  long  poring  on  the  same  objects,  so  dim  lus  sight  as 
to  take  monsters  lodged  in  his  own  brain  for  the  images  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  workmanship  of  his  hands. 

27.  Prindplea  must  he  examined, — ^By  this  progress,  how 
many  there  are  who  arrive  at  principles  which  they  believe 
innate,  may  be  easily  observed  in  the  variety  of  opposite  prin* 
ciples  held  and  contended  for  by  aU  sorts  and  degrees  of  men. 
And  he  that  shall  deny  this  to  be  the  method  wherein  most 
men  proceed  to  the  assurance  they  have  ^f  the  truth  and  evi- 
dence of  their  principles,  will  perhaps  find  it  a  hard  matter 
any  other  way  to  account  for  the  contrary  tenets,  which  are 
firmly  believed,  confidently  asserted,  and  which  great  numbers 
are  ready  at  any  time  to  seal  with  their  blood.  And,  indeed, 
if  it  be  the  privilege  of  innate  principles  to  be  received  upon 
their  own  authority,  without  examination,  I  know  not  what 

liave  seen  the  fire :  And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his 
graven  image :  he  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth 
unto  it>  and  saith.  Deliver  me;  for  thou  art  my  god.  They  have  not 
known  nor  understood:  for  he  hath  shut  their  eyes,  that  they  cannot 
see;  and  their  hearts,  that  they  cannot  understand.  And  none  con- 
sidereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge  nor  understanding  to 
say,  I  have  bu;*ned  part  of  it  in  the  fire  ;  yea^  also  I  have  baked  bread 
upon  the  coals  thereof;  I  have  roasted  flesh,  and  eaten  it:  and  shall  I 
make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomination?  shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock 
of  a  tree !     He  feedeth  on  ashes :  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  hun 

aeide^  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my 

Tight  hand  ? "    (Cba,^.  xHv.  ver.  9— 20.)--Ei>. 
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may  aot  l>e  belioTed,  or  bow  anj'  oBe*s  principles  can  be  qiies-  I 
tioned.     If  they'  maj  and  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  I 
desire  to  know  how  first  and  innate  principles  can  ho  tried; 
or  at  least  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  the  marks  and  characters  I 
whereby  the  genuine  innate  principles  may  be  distingniyhed  . 
from  others :  that  so,  amidst  the  great  variety  of  pretenders, 
I  may  be  kept  from  mistakes  in  so  material  a  point  as  this. 
When  this  is  done,  I  shall  be  ready  to  embrayce  such  welcome 
and  useM  propoHitions ;  and  till  then  I  may  with  modesty 
doubt,  since  I  £eBi'  universal  consent,  which  is  the  only  one 
produced,  will  scarcely  prove  a  suficient  mark  to  direct  my 
choice,  and  assure  me  of  any  innate  principles.     From  what 
has  been  ssaid^  I  think  it  past  douhtj  that  there  are  no  prac- 
tical principles  wherein  ail  men  agree^  and  therefore  none 
innate, 


CHAPTER    lY. 

QTUESL  CONSIJ>ERATlONa   CONCERNING   IIWATE   PRIKCIPLES, 
BOTH  SPECULATin;   AND  jPRACTICAIfc 

!•  Principleg  not  i/tnate,  u^ess  their  Ideas  he  innale. — Hah 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  there  are  innate  principles, 
not  taken  them  together  in  gross,  but  considered  separately 
the  parts  out  of  which  those  propositions  are  made,  they 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  so  forward  to  heHeve  they  were 
innate;  since,  if  the  ideas  which  made  up  those  truths  were 
not,  it  was  impossible  that  the  pi'opositions  made  np  of  them 
should  be  innate,  or  the  knowledge  of  them  be  born  with  us. 
For  if  the  ideas  he  not  innate^  there  was  a  time  when  the 
mind  was  without  those  principles;  and  then  they  will  not 
be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some  other  originaL  For 
where  the  ideas  themselves  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge, 
no  assentj  no  mental  or  verbal  propoaitioos  about  them, 

2,  Ifkas,  especially  those  hdonging  to  Frinci^de^t  i^t  horn 
wiih  CkUdren. — If  we  will  attentively  consider  new-bom 
children,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  briog 
many  ideas  into  the  world  with  them.  For  bating,  perhaps, 
some  fiiint  ideas  of  hunger^  and  thirst,  and  w«irm\\i,  ^Tt^  %Ksv£ia 
pains  which  they  may  have  felt  in  the  ■womb,>;iicsE^  m\vcj\,^^fe 
least  Bppearwace  of  any  settled  ideas  at  bl!1  m  t^veni  s  e.^^'^^ei'sa^^ 
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of  ideas  answering  the  terms  whidi  make  np  tlioae  uniyennl 
propositions  that  are  esteemed  innate  principlea.  Ooe  maj 
perceive  how,  by  degrees  afterwards^  ideas  come  into  thejr 
minds ;  and  that  they  get  no  other  than  what  experience,  and 
the  observation  of  things  that  come  in  their  way,  fbrniflh 
them  with,  which  might  be  enough  to  satisfy  ns  that  thej  ai9 
not  original  characters  stamped  on  the  mind. 

3.  ''  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  not  to 
be,"  is  certainly  (if  there  be  any  snch)  an  innate  principle. 
But  can  any  one  think,  or  will  any  one  say,  that  imposcdbiHty 
and  identity  are  two  innate  ideas?  Are  they  such  as  aU 
mankind  have  and  bring  into  the  world  with  them  I  And 
are  they  those  which  are  the  first  in  children,  and  anteoedent 
to  all  acquired  ones  ?  If  they  are  innate,  they  most  needs  be 
so.  Hath  a  child  an  idea  of  impossibility  and  identity  before 
it  has  of  white  or  black,  sweet  or  bitter?  And  is  it  from  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle  that  it  concludes,  that  wormwood 
rubbed  on  the  nipple  hath  not  the  same  taste  that  it  used  to 
receive  from  thence  ?  Is  it  the  actual  knowledge  of  **  impos- 
sibile  est  idem  esse,  et  non  esse,**  that  makes  a  child  distin- 
guish between  its  mother  and  a  stranger?  or  that  makes  it 
fond  of  the  one  and  flee  the  other?  Or  does  the  mind  regulate 
itself  and  its  asgent  by  ideas  that  it  never  yet  had  ?  Or  the 
understanding  draw  conclusions  from  principles  which  it 
never  yet  knew  or  imderstood  ?  The  names  impossibility  and 
identity  stand  for  two  ideas,  so  £Gir  from  being  innate,  or  bom 
with  us,  that  I  think  it  requires  great  care  and  attention  to 
form  them  right  in  our  imderstandlngs.  They  are  so  far  from 
being  brought  into  the  world  with  us^  so  remote  from  the 
thoughts  of  injGsincy  and  childhood,  that  I  believe  upon  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  many  grown  men  want  them. 

4.  IdeifUity,  an  Idea  not  innate. — ^If  identity  (to  instance 
that  alone)  be  a  native  impression,  and  consequently  so  dear 
and  obvious  to  us,  that  we  must  needs  know  it  even  from  our 
cradles,  I  would  gladly  be  resolved  by  any  one  of  seven,  or 
seventy  years  old,  whether  a  man,  being  a  creature  consisting 
of  soul  and  body,  be  the  same  man  when  his  body  is  changed? 
Whether  Euphorbus  and  Pythagoras,  having  had  the  same  soul, 
were  the  same  men,  though  they  lived  several  ages  asunder  ?* 

*  Of  the  Pjrtliagorean  doctrine  of  tbe  traiismigration  of  souIb  here 
^ted  a^  most  peaooB  have  heard,  t^xig\i  t«w  ^toVm^Vj  \uk^«^  \ve«ix  «k> 
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Nay,  whether  the  cock  too,  which  had  the  same  sotil,  were  not 
the  same  with  both  of  them?  Whereby,  perhaps,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  our  idea  of  sameness  is  not  so  settled  and  clear  as  to 

the  psdns  to  trace  it  through  the  various  channels  by  which  it  flowed 
westward  from  the  great  fountain-head  in  Hindtlstan.  Tennemaun^ 
perhaps  rightly,  supposes  Pythagoras  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
"Egjptaaina  (Herod,  ii.  123) ;  but  to  Egypt  it  probably  came,  at  an  early 
age,  with  many  other  dogmas,  from  the  great  Asiatic  storehouse  of 
superstition.  In  the  Samian's  mind  it  assmned  some  new  features,  along 
with  the  colours  of  poetry  and  philosophical  grandeur  characteristic  of  his 
speculations.  '^The  soul,  he  taught^  is  a  number,  and  an  emanation 
from  the  central  fire,  resembling  the  constellations,  to  which  it  is  allied 
by  its  immortality  and  its  constant  activity,  capable  of  combining  with 
any  body,  and  compelled  by  destiny  to  pass  successively  through  several" 
^enn.  Man.  Hist.  Philos.  §  93.)  Aristotle  speaks  of  this  "Pythagorean 
mythos"  in  his  treatise  on  the  soul  (De  Anim.  L  3.  18) ;  and  Ovid  in 
his  Metamorphoses  very  naturally  turns  it  to  account.  This  philoso- 
phical passage  Dryden  has  translated  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and 
the  reader  will  not,  I  think,  be  displeased,  if  I  subjoin  some  few  of  his 
noble  verses : — 

**  What  feels  the  body,  when  the  soul  expire^ 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consumed  by  fires? 
Nor  dies  the  spirit^  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 
Even  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare^ 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 
My  name  and  lineage  I  remember  well, 
Aind  how  in  fight  by  Sparta's  king  I  fell 
In  Argive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld 
My  buckler  hung  on  hi^h,  and  owned  my  former  shield. 
Then  Death,  so  called,  is  but  old  matter  dressed 
In  some  new  figure  and  a  varied  vest: 
Thus  all  things  are  but  altered,  nothuig  dies, 
Aind  here  and  thera  the  imbody'd  spirit  flies^ 
By  time,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossessed, 
Aiid  lodges  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast; 
Or  hunts  without^  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
Ajid  actuates  those  according  to  their  kind. 
From  tenement  to  tenement  is  tossed, 
The  soul  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost: 
Ajid  as  the  softened  wax  new  seals  receives, 
This  face  assumes,  and  the  impression  leaves ; 
Now  called  by  one,  now  by  another  name^ 
The  form  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the  same; 
So  death,  so  caJled,  can  but  the  form  deface^ 
Th*  immortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space^ 
To  seek  her  fortune  in  some  other  place." 

B.  XV.  V.  ^in—'^^ 

Id  whtU  Locke  jooulaiiy  flays  of  tbe  oock«  lie  i^xidBa  \a  \^Qsaas^^ 
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deaenre  to  be  thought  iimate  in  us.  For  if  those  innate  idawl 
are  not  clear  and  distinct  so  as  to  be  uniYersally  known,  and 
naturally  agreed  on,  they  cannot  be  subjects  of  uniyersal  and 
undoubted  truths,  but  will  be  the  unavoidable  occasion  c£ 
perpetual  uncertainty.  For  I  suppose  every  one's  idea  of 
identity  will  not  be  the  same  that  P3rthagoras  and  others  of 
his  followers  have.  And  which  then  shall  be  true  ?  Whieh 
innate?  Or  are  there  two  different  ideas  of  identity,  both 
innate? 

5,  Nor  let  any  one  think  that  the  questions  I  have  hate 
proposed  about  the  identity  of  man,  are  bare  empty  specula- 
tions; which  if  they  were,  would  be  enough  to  ^ow,  that 
there  was  in  the  understandings  of  men  no  innate  idea  of 
identity.  He  that  shall  with  a  little  attention  reflect  on  the 
resurrection,  and  consider  that  divine  justice  will  bring  to 
judgment,  at  the  last  day,  the  very  same  persons  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  in  the  other,  who  did  well  or  iU  in  this  life^  wiU 
find  it  perhaps  not  easy  to  resolve  with  himself  what  makes 
the  same  man,  or  wherein  identity*  consists;  and  will  not  be 
forward  to  think  he,  and  eveiy  one,  even  children  themselves, 
have  naturally  a  clear  idea  of  it. 

6.  WTiole  and  Pa/rt  riot  wmaU  Ideas, — ^Let  us  examine  that 
principle  of  mathematics,  viz.,  '*  that  the  whole  is  bigger 

well-known  piece  of  that  name,  wherein  the  sarcastic  satirist  makes 
exceedingly  free  with  Pythagoras,  whose  son],  he  iofonns  ns,  after  many 
transmigrations,  animated  the  body  of  a  cobbler's  chanticleer.  This 
honest  bird  having  on  one  occasion  by  his  unseasonable  crowing  waked 
lus  master  soon  after  midnight,  and  thus  violently  provoked  his  anger, 
tells,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  the  long  stoiy  of  his  adventures,  which  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  According  to  this  veracious  chronicler,  his 
soul  on  quitting  its  philosophical  mansion  animated  the  form  of  Aspasia. 
He  then  became  Grates  the  cynic,  next  a  king,  then  a  beggar,  then  again 
a  Persian  satrap ;  afterwards  a  horsey  a  jay,  a  frog,  and  a  thousand  other 
things.  In  giving  his  master  Micr^llus  some  insist  into  his  own  history, 
which  the  blockhead  had  whoUy  forgotten,  he  tortures  his  miserly  soi^ 
by  assuring  him  that  he  had  formerly  been  an  Indian  emmet  of  a  parti- 
cular species,  whose  business  it  is  to  dig  up  gold  out  of  the  earth."  Upon 
which  the  cobbler  exclaims,  ''What  an  improvident  blockhead  must  I 
have  been,  for  not  bringing  away  with  me  a  few  grains  into  this  life^ 
where  I  should  have  found  so  many  uses  for  them !  But  since  you  so 
much  abound  in  knowledge,  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  next  li&?  If 
anything  good,  I  will  get  up  directiv  and  hang  myself  on  the  very  beam 
which  you  are  now  perched  on." — Ed. 

*  See  on  this  subject.  Bishop  Butler's  dissertations  on  Personal 
Identity,  appended  to  the  Analogy  of  Beligion.— Ed. 
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than  a  part"  This,  I  take  it,  is  reckoned  amongst  innate 
principles.  I  am  sure  it  has  as  good  a  title  as  any  to  be 
thought  so  j  which  yet  nobody  can  think  it  to  be,  when  he 
considers  the  ideas  it  comprehends  in  it^  "  whole  and  part,"  are 
perfectly  relative;  but  the  positive  ideas  to  which  they 
properly  and  immediately  belong,  are  extension  and  number, 
of  which  alone  whole  and  part  are  relations.  So  that  if 
whole  and  part  are  innate  ideas,  extension  and  number  must 
be  so  too;  it  being  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  a  relation, 
without  having  any  at  all  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs 
and  in  which  it  is  founded.  Now  whether  4he  minds  of  men 
have  naturally  imprinted  on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and 
number,  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  those  who  are  the  patrons 
of  innate  principles. 

7.  Idea  of  Worship  not  mnate. — "  That  God  is  to  be 
worshipped,"  is,  without  doubt,  as  great  a  truth  as  any  that 
can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  and  deserves  the  first  place 
amongst  aU  practical  principles.  But  yet  it  can  by  no  means 
be  thought  innate,  unless  the  ideas  of  Grod  and  worship  are 
innate.  That  the  idea  the  term  worship  stands  for,  is  not  in 
the  understanding  of  children,  and  a  character  stamped  on 
the  mind  in  its  first  original,  I  think  will  be  easily  granted 
by  any  one  that  considers  how  few  there  be  amongst  grown, 
men  who  have  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  it.  And,  I 
suppose,  there  cannot  be  anything  more  ridiculous,  than  to 
day  that  children  have  this  practical  principle  innate,  "  That 
€rod  is  to  be  worshipped,"  and  yet  that  they  know  not  what 
that  worship  of  God  is,  which  is  their  duty.  But  to  pass 
by  this: 

8.  Idea  of  God  not  inncjte. — ^If  any  idea  can  be  imagined 
innate,  the  idea  of  God  may,  of  all  others,*  for  many  reasons 

*  Into  the  use  of  this  inoorrect  phrase,  Locke  is  often  betrayed.-    It 
has  already  occurred  twice,  in  chap,  ii  §  4.  and  again  in  this  pbice.     But^ 
as  Addison  long  ago  renuu'ked,  a  much  greater  writer  than  Locke  has 
indulged  in  precisely  the  same  solecism. 

"......  Grod  and  his  Son  except, 

Created  thing  nought  valued  he  nor  shunned." 
Where,  from  the  construction  of  the  language,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  poet 
considered  Glod  to  be  a  created  being.  But  a  little  reflection  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  intending  to  enumerate  l£e  things  dreaded  by  Satan,  and  having 
named  the  Almighty  and  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  he  perceives 
there  are  no  others,  and  breaks  away  into  the  general  assertion,  that  hio 
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be  thought  so ;  since  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  ahoiikl 
be  innate  moral  principles,  without  an  innate  idea  of  a 
Deity:  without  a  notion  of  a  law-maker,  it  is  imposaible 
to  have  a  notion  of  a  law,  and  an  obligation  to  observe  ii^ 
Besides  the  atheists  taken  notice  of  amongst  the  ancientfi,  and 
left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history,  hath  not  navigation 
discovered  in  these  later  ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  oi 
Soldania,*  in  £razil,t  in  Boranday,]:  and  in  the  Caribbee 
islands,  <fec.,  amongst  whom  there  was  to  be  found  no  notioa 
of  a  God,  no  religion? ||     Nicholaus  del  Techo,  in  Literis'ez 

dreaded  no  created  thing.  See  the  remaiks  of  Addison,  Spectator,  Na 
285.  Locke  should  have  written,  **  The  idea  of  €rod  may,  of  all  our 
ideas,  for  many  reasons,"  &c. — Ed. 

•  Roe  apud  Thevenot,  p.  2.  t  Jo.  de  Lery,  c.  16. 

t  Martinifere  ^.    Terry  55!^  and  ^.    Ovinffton  ^. 

II  No  doubt  it  follows,  from  the  principles  explained  In  the  Miiy 
part  of  this  book,  that  we  have  no  innate  ideas ;  but  it  is  not  th^  leiii. 
true  that  man's  mind  is  naturally  fitted  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
ideas  and  principles,  amongst  which  those  constituting  the  foundation  d 
religion,  particdarly  the  idea  of  God  and  of  a  future  state,  are  the  , 
dearest  and  most  evident.  So  much  indeed  is  often  acknowledged  bf 
Locke,  who  yet^  both  here  and  elsewhere,  maintains  the  existence  <n 
whole  nations  to  which  the  most  obvious  of  all  truths  is  unknown.  Xhia 
may  serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  tiie  ablest  minds,  when 
supporting  a  favourite  hypothesis,  to  guard  against  very  palpable  errorg. 
To  me,  I  own,  the  thought  which  always  first  suggested  itself  on  reading 
these  extraordinaiy  relations  was,  that  the  travellers  were  too  ignonuxi 
of  the  language,  and  consequently  too  little  acquainted  with  the  opiniona 
of  the  barbarous  nations  about  which  they  wrote,  to  decide  as  to  what 
they  did  or  did  not  believe.  No  traveller  of  modem  times  appears  to 
have  corroborated  the  relations  of  those  credulous  and  hasty  writers,  who 
seem  often  to  have  libelled  uncivilized  nations  that  they  and  their 
countrymen  might  have  some  excuse  for  plundering  them.  The  testi- 
mony of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  on  which  Locke  relies,  for  the  opinions  of  the 
natives  of  Saldanha  Bay,  is  as  follows:  ''The  land  is  fruitful,  but 
divided  by  high  inaccessible  rocky  moimtains  covered  with  snow,  the 
River  Dulce  falling  into  the  bay  on  the  east  side.  The  people  are  the 
most  barbarous  in  the  world,  eating  carrion,  wearing  the  guts  of  sheep 
about  their  necks  for  healthy  and  rubbing  their  heads,  which  are  ciurled 
like  the  blacks,  with  the  dung  of  beasts  and  birds;  and  having  no  dothea 
but  skins  wrapped  about  their  shoulders,  the  flesh  side  next  the  body  in 
summer,  and  the  hair  in  winter.  Their  houses  are  but  a  mat  rounded  at 
the  top  like  an  oven,  which  they  turn  as  the  wind  changes,  having  no 
door  to  keep  it  out^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  their  custom  of  stealing,  but 
know  no  Qod  or  rdigion.  The  air  and  water  are  very  wholesome,"  Sco. 
(Church.  ColL  vol  i  626.)  To  this  heedless  assertion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Roe^  we  may  oppose  the  testimony  of  Baldaus,  whose  opinion  on  the 
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Paraqtmria  de  Oaaigoarum  Oonversione,  has  these  Wdrds: 
'^  Eeperi  earn  gentem  mdlum  nomen  habere,  quod  Dexim  et 

general  question  exactly  coincides  with  my  own:  ''The  existence  of  a 
Orod,  or  Supreme  Being,  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  of  mankind, 
that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  but  has  acknowledged  the  same. 
What  is  alleged  to  the  contrary  of  the  Chileses,  Tapujars,  Brazil- 
maa,  Madagascarians,  as  also  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida^  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  and  especially  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  must  rather 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge  of  those  authors  than  real  truth. 
Of  this  I  was  sufficient^  convinced  in  1666,  when  I  tarried  three  months 
at  the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  where  I  found  these  barbarians  to  perform 
their  religious  service  in  the  night-time,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  tQ 
observe  in  1665,  when  I  came  that  way  before."  (Churchil's  Coll.  voL  iii 
p.  733.)  With  respect  to  the  religious  opinions  entertained  by  the 
aborigines  of  Brazil,  no  stress  can  oe  laid  on  the  account  of  Lery,  on 
which  Locke  depends.  As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  and  contradictoiy 
notions  of  travdlers  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  I  subjoin  a  passage  from 
Nieuhoff :  **  The  most  barbarous  of  the  Brazilians  inhabiting  the  inland 
countries,  scarce  know  anything  of  a  religion,  or  an  Almighty  Being. 
lliey  have  some  knowledge  remaining  of  a  general  deluge,  it  being  their 
<^nnion  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  by  a  general 
deluge^  except  one  man  and  his  sister,  who  being  with  child  before^ 
they  by  degrees  repeopled  the  world.  They  know  not  what  Grod  is,  nay, 
they  have  no  word  expressing  the  same,  unless  it  be  Tuba,  which 
ngnifies  as  much  as  something  most  excellent  above  the  rest ;  thus  they 
call  the  thunder  Tubakununga^  t.e.,  a  noise  made  by  the  supreme  excel- 
leincy,  for  Akununga  implies  as  much  as  a  noise,  ifiey  are  unacquainted 
with  heaven  or  hel^  though  they  have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the 
souk  don't  die  with  the  bodies,  but  that  they  are  either  transplanted  into 
devils  or  spirits,  or  else  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  with  dancing  and 
fringing  in  some  pleasant  fields,  which  they  say  are  beyond  the  mountains. 
These  fields  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have  killed 
and  eaten  many  of  their  enemies ;  but  such  as  have  been  idle,  and  never 
did  anything  of  moment^  are  tortured  by  the  devil,  unto  whom  they  give 
many  names.  They  have,  however,  some  sort  of  priests  among  them, 
^diose  business  is  to  sacrifice  and  to  foretell  things  to  come."  (Church. 
OolL  ii.  132.)  Compare  with  this  the  account  of  a  Portuguese  and  a 
French  traveller  in  Harris,  voL  i.  p.  730.  Montaigne,  who  was  a 
carious  and  diligent  inquirer,  and  cannot  well  be  charged  with  over 
credulity,  obtained  from  a  traveller  who  had  resided  ten  or  twelve  yean 
in  Braa],  a  most  satis&ctozy  account  of  the  religion  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  man  observes,  that  ''lis  croyent  les  &mes  ^temelles:  et  celles  qui 
out  bien  m^rit^  des  dieux,  estre  log^  k  I'endroit  du  Ciel  oh  le  soleil  S6 
l^ve;  les  maudites,  du  cost^  de  f Occident"  (Essais,  ii.  p.  230.)  La 
Loub^re's  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Siamese  is  little  better  than 
what  Nieuhoff  writes  of  the  Brazilians. 

After  speaking  of  their  priests  and  monks,  he  describes  them  going 
"  with  their  superiors  to  the  temple  to  prayers  for  two  hours,  which  they 
sing  or  repeat  out  of  the  Baby  books.  In  these  their  morning  prayers^ 
which  the  people  never  miss,  they  call  to  mind  three  things :  Qod,  and 
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hominis  animaTn  significet,  nulla  taora  habet,  nulla  idola."* 
These  are  instances  of  nations  where  uncultiTated  nature 

the  law  he  hath  left  them  to  obeenre ;  their  parents,  and  the  henefiti 
received  finom  them ;  their  priestB,  and  the  reverence  they  owe  them.** 
Again,  of  their  conunandments,  the  sixth  is,  **  Adore  Gkxl  and  those  that 
imitate  his  virtues."  Tet  after  all  this,  La  Lonb^  does  not  BOtujlb  to 
assure  us,  **  that  they  do  not  acknowledge  a  heaven  and  hell,  nor  any 
God  a  creator ;  yet  they  own  a  supreme  f(£city,  as  a  recompense  of  good 
worics,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  miseiy,  as  the  punishment  of  the  guilty." 
(Harris's  GolL  iL  p.  482  et  seq.) 

On  the  religion  of  the  Chinese^  it  was  scarcely  possible  in  Locke's  age 
to  obtain  any  very  clear  or  distinct  notion ;  and  therefore,  though  H  trero 
to  be  wished  that  he  had  exhibited  more  scepticism  on  a  point  of  this 
importance^  it  is  not  surprising  that»  believing  "^^lat  he  read,  his  opinions 
should  have  been  erroneous.  Didialde  obrorves,  that  there  are  three 
principal  sects  in  Ghina»  of  which  the  first  is  that  of  the  learned,  -who 
profess  the  primitive  religion  of  the  country,  as  taught  by  Confacins; 
the  second  is  that  of  Lao-tzu,  whose  doctrines  he  denominates  extrava> 
gant  and  impious ;  and  the  third  that  of  Fo,  or  Buddha^  introduced  into 
the  ooimtry  about  sixty-five  years  after  the  Christian  era.  This  laboiioni 
but  imphiloeophical  writer  supposes  the  Chinese  empire  to  have  been 
founded,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  by  the  descendants 
of  Noah,  who  preserved  by  tradition  just  notions  of  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  the  Deity.  These  doctrines,  together  with  a  pure  system  of 
ethics,  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  by  Confucius,  whose  opinicnui 
are  those  of  the  learned.  Consult  Duhalde,  t.  iii.  pp.  13 — 20.  Bohlen, 
treating  of  the  religion  of  Buddha^  observes  very  justly  on  this  question, 
''Non  dubitamus  cum  Bunio  contendere,  nullum  onmino  religionis 
^rstema  magis  esse  oppositum  atheismi  quam  iUud  Tautamse,  et  demen- 
tttm  fere  esse,  universum  aliquem  populum  atheiEoni  accusare,  quum  vix 
ac  ne  vix  quidem  sinffulus  homo  existat  qui  omnem  prorsus  Dei  existen- 
tiam  negare  velit..  (De  Buddhismi  Origine  et  ^tate  Definiendis 
Tentamen,  etc.  p.  13  et  seq.)  I  have  in  my  work  on  the  Hindoos 
(yoL  L  p.  175  et  seq.)  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Buddhism  in  India^  with  the  authorities  to  be  consulted  for  a  more 
complete  investigation.  Francesco  Carletti,  a  Florentine  traveller  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  three  great  sects  of 
China:  the  first  of  which,  he  sa^,  derived  its  origin  from  Pythagoras; 
the  second,  or  sect  of  the  Literati,  worship,  he  says,  the  Kmg  of 
Heaven:  ''la  seconda  setta  ^  di  quelle  che  adorano  il  Be  del  Cielo  e 
della  Terra :  e  di  questa  fanno  professione,  quasi  tutte  gli  uomini  letterati,^ 
e  filosofi."  Of  tins  sect  he  relates  a  cunous  circumstance,  viz.,  that 
they  erect  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  chapels  without  roofs,  in  order 
that  they  may  behold  the  sky,  which  they  worship  as  the  image  of  Cfod. 
Hie  third  sect  he  describes,  is  that  of  Buddha.  (Bagionamenti  di  Fr. 
Carietti,  ii  p.  156  et  seq.  See  also  Le  Compte,  Nouvelle  M^m.  sur  la 
Chine,  etc.,  iL  101  et  seq. ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Davis,  Transact  Boy. 
Asiat.  Society,  L  5  et  seq.) — ^Ed. 

*  Belatio  triplex  de  rebus  Indicis  Caaigoarum  l^ 
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has  beea  left  to  itself,  without  the  help  of  letters  and  discipline^ 
and  the  improvements  of  arts  and  sciences-  But  there  are 
athera  to  he  fouud,  who  have  enjoyed  these  in  a  verj  great 
meafiurej  who  yet|  for  want  of  a  due  application  of  their 
thoughts  this  wajj  want  the  idea  and  knowledge  of  God* 
It  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  surprise  to  otherSj  as  it  was  to  me, 
to  find  the  Siamites  of  this  number.  But  for  this,  let  them 
consult  the  King  of  France's  late  envoy  thither,*  who  gives 
no  better  account  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  t  And  if  we 
will  not  beheve  I^  Louh^re,  the  niiflaionad.es  of  China,  even 
the  Jesmts  themselves,  the  great  encomiiiata  of  the  Chinese, 
do  all  to  a  man  agree,  and  will  convince  ua,  that  the  sect  of 
the  literati,  or  learned,  keeping  to  the  old  religion  of  Chin% 
and  the  niUng  party  there,  are  all  of  them  atheists.  Yid* 
l^av&rette,  in  the  collection  of  voyages,  vol.  L,  and  Historia 
Cujtus  SinensiTim.  And  perhaps^  if  we  should  with  attention 
mind  the  lives  and  disooursea  of  people  not  bo  far  off,  w© 
should  have  too  much  reason  to  fear^  that  many  in  more 
civilized  countries  have  no  very  strong  and  clear  impressions 
of  a  Deity  upon  their  mLuda ;  and  that  the  complaints  of 
atheism  made  from  the  pulpit  are  not  without  reason.  And 
though  only  some  profligate  wretches  own  it  too  barefacedly 
nowy  yet  perhaps  we  should  hear  more  than  we  do  of  it  from 
others,  did  not  the  feai'  of  the  magistrate's  sword,  or  their 
neighbour's  censure,  tie  up  people's  tongues  j  which,  were  the 
apprehensions  of  punishment  or  shame  taken  away,  would 
aa  openly  proclaim  their  atheism  as  their  lives  do.  J 

9,  But*  had  all  mankind  everywhere  a  notion  of  a  God, 
(whereof  yet  history  tells  us  the  contraiy,)  it  would  nnt  from 
thencse  follow,  that  the  idea  of  him  was  innate*  For  though 
ijo  nation  were  to  be  found  without  a  name,  and  some  few 
dark  notions  of  him,  yet  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be 
natural  impressions  on  the  mind,  any  more  than  the  names  of 
fire^  or  the  sun,  heat,  or  number,  do  prove  the  ideas  they 
stand  for  to  be  innate,  because  the  names  of  those  things,  and 
ihe  ideas  of  them,  are  so  universally  received  and  known 
amongst  mankind.     Kor,  on  the  conti-ary«  is  the  want  of 

*  La  L^Sfubbre,  dn  Boynmnd  de  Biajn,  t<  i  C,  9,  aeet.  15 ;  imd  q«  %% 
s«ot  22 ;  and  a  22,  sect.  6« 
t  lb.  t.  I  c.  20,  aect.  4,  and  c*  23* 
X  See  Irtjoke'i  third  letter  to  the  Bbhop  of  Worcester. — En, 
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sadi  a  name,  or  the  absence  of  such  a  notion  oat  of  men's 
minds,  any  argument  against  the  being  of  a  God,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a  proof  that  there  was  no  loadstone  in  the 
world,  because  a  great  part  of  mankind  had  neither  a  notion 
of  any  such  thing  nor  a  name  for  it ;  or  be  any  show  of 
argument  to  prove  that  there  are  no  distinct  and  various 
species  of  angels,  or  intelligent  beings  above  us,  because  we 
have  no  ideas  of  such  distinct  species,  or  names  for  them; 
for  men  being  furnished  with  words  by  the  common  language 
of  their  own  countries,  can  scarce  avoid  having  some  kind  of 
ideas  of  those  things,  whose  names  those  they  converse  with 
have  occasion  frequently  to  mention  to  them.  And  if  they 
carry  with  it  the  notion  of  excellency,  greatness,  or  some- 
thing extraordinary;  if  apprehension  and  concernment  ac- 
company it;  if  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power 
set  it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the  deeper, 
and  spread  the  further;  especially  if  it  be  such  an  idea  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  common  light  of  reason,  and  naturally 
deducible  jfrom  every  part  of  our  knowledge,  as  that  of  a 
Qod  is.  For  the  visible  marks  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
power  appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that 
a  rational  creature  who  will  but  seriously  reflect  on  them, 
cannot  miss  the  discovery  of  a  Deity.  And  the  influence 
that  the  discovery  of  such  a  being  must  necessarily  have  on 
the  minds  of  all  that  have  but  once  heard  of  it  is  so  great, 
and  carries  such  a  weight  of  thought  and  communication 
with  it,  that  it  seems  stranger  to  me  that  a  whole  nation  of 
men  should  be  anywhere  found  so  brutish  as  to  want  the 
notion  of  a  God,  than  that  they  should  be  without  any  notion 
of  number  or  fire. 

10.  The  name  of  God  being  once  mentioned  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  to  express  a  superior,  powerful,  wise,  invisible 
being,  the  suitableness  of  such  a  notion  to  the  principles  of 
common  reason,  and  the  interest  men  will  always  have  to 
mention  it  often,  must  necessarily  spread  it  £eu:  and  wide,  and 
continue  it  down  to  all  generations;  though  yet  the  general 
reception  of  this  name,  and  some  impeHect  and  unsteady 
notions  conveyed  thereby  to  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
prove  not  the  idea  to  be  innate,  but  only  that  they  who  made 
the  discovery  had  made  a  right  use  of  their  reason,  thought 
maturely  of  the  causes  of  things^  and  traced  them  to  their 
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original;  from  whom  other  less  considering  people  hating 
once  received  so  important  a  notion,  it  could  not  easily  be 
lost  again. 

11.  This  is  all  could  be  inferred  from  the  notion  of  a  God, 
were  it  to  be  found  uniYersally  in  all  the  tribes  of  mankind, 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  men  grown  to  maturity  in  all 
countries.  For  the  generality  of  the  acknowledgiug  of  a 
God,  as  I  imagine,  is  extended  no  frirther  than  that;  which, 
if  it  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  idea  of  God  innate,  will  as 
well  prove  the  idea  of  fire  innate;  since  I  think  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  world  who  has  a 
notion  of  a  God,  who  has  not  also  the  idea  of  fire.  I  doubt 
not  but  if  a  colony  of  young  children  should  be  placed  in  an 
island  where  no  fire  was,  they  would  certainly  neitilier  have 
any  notion  of  such  a  thing,  nor  name  for  it,  how  generally 
soever  it  were  received  and  known  in  all  the  world  besides;* 
and  perhaps  too  their  apprehensions  would  be  as  fiir  removed 
from  any  name,  or  notion  of  a  God,  till  some  one  amongst  them 
had  employed  his  thoughts  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
causes  of  things,  which  would  easily  lead  him  to  the  notion 
of  a  God ;  which  having  once  taught  to  others,  reason,  and  the 
natural  propensity  of  their  own  thoughts,  would  afterwards 
propagate,  and  continue  amongst  them.t 

*  See  a  former  note  on  the  nations  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire^  p.  80. 
—Ed. 

+  That  men  widely  separated  from  each  other  may  arrive,  by  inde- 
pendent researches,  at  conclusions  nearly  the  same,  appears  from  many 
examples.  Thus,  in  theology,  we  find  Plato,  the  iffindoos,  and  the 
Africans  of  Fida^  concurring  in  the  belief  that  the  Supreme  God  is  too 
&r  removed  from  human  knowledge  to  be  to  the  people  an  object  of 
worship.  Among  the  Greeks  accordingly,  the  multitude^  neglecting 
the  primary  divinity,  addicted  themselves  to  the  adoration  of  secondary 
and  inferior  powers.  In  Hiudtistan,  Brimha^  or  the  Supreme  Intelligence^ 
has,  I  believe,  but  one  temple  in  all  the  land,  while  the  otho:  gods,  his 
servants  and  ministers,  possess  shrines  and  altars  without  number. 
Something  very  closely  resembling  this  takes  place  among  the  people  of 
Fida,  who,  ''for  the  most  part,  h&ve  an  imperfect  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Bei^g,  Almighty  and  Omnipresent^  to  whom  they  attribute  the  fbnnation 
of  the  universe,  and  give  hun  an  infinite  preference  above  their  endless 
number  of  idol  gods,  to  whom,  because  he  is  so  highly  exalted,  they  neither 
pray  nor  offer  any  sacrifices,  alleging  that  they  think  his  incomparable 
grandeur  does  not  permit  him  to  think  of  the  human  race^  or  be  at  the 
trouble  of  governing  the  world,  which  he  has  therefore  committed  to 
thdr  idols,  to  rule  as  his  vicegerents  in  all  things ;  and  therefore  they 
direct  all  their  religious  worship  to  those  inferior  deities ;  amongit  whom. 
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12.  SuUcMe  to  GocTa  Goodness,  thai  aU  Mm  shcyuld  hone 
an  Idea  of  Him,  Hkerefore  nai/wratty  imprinted  by  ffim,  an- 
swered.— Indeed  it  is  urged,  that  it  is  suitable  to  the  goodness 
of  €k>d  to  imprint  upon  the  minds  of  men,  characters  and 
notions  of  himself,  and  not  to  leave  them  in  the  dark  and 
*  doubt  in  so  grand  a  concernment;  and  also  by  that  means  to 
secure  to  himself  the  homage  and  yeneration  due  from  so 
intelligent  a  creature  as  man ;  and  therefore  he  has  done  it. 

This  argument,  if  it  be  of  any  force,  will  prove  much  more 
than  those  who  use  it  in  this  case  expect  from  it.  For  if  we 
may  conclude  that  God  hath  done  for  men  all  that  men  shall 
judge  is  best  for  them,  because  it  is  suitable  to  his  goodness 
so  to  do,  it  will  prove,  not  only  that  God  has  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  men  an  idea  of  himself,  but  that  he  hath  plainly 
stamped  there,  in  fair  characters,  all  that  men  ought  to  know 
or  believe  of  him,  all  that  they  ought  to  do  in  obedience  to 

they  reckon  as  the  principal,  first,  a  sort  of  reddish  brown  snake;  next 
to  it  the  high,  lofty  trees,  of  a  beautifol  form;  and  next  to  them,  again, 
the  sea."  (Barbot's  Decription  of  the  Coasts  of  South  Guinea,  c.  111.) 
Brimha^  or  Brahm,  the  one  incomprehensible  god,  must  by  no  means  be 
confounded  with  Brahmd^  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trimwrti.  It  k 
generally  supposed,  as  is  positively  asserted  by  Ward,  that  no  temple 
has  ever  been  erected  in  India  to  the  true  God.  Colonel  Tod,  however, 
informs  us  that  there  still  exists  entire,  at  Cheetore,  an  enormous  and 
oosUy  frabric  dedicated  to  '^Brimha,"  the  creator,  not  ''Brahmft." 
Being  to  ''the  One,"  and  consequently  containing  no  idol,  it  may  thus 
have  escaped  the  ruthless  fiuy  of  the  invaders.  (Annals  of  Kajast'han, 
voL  i.  p.  275.)  The  same  author  also  supposes  that  pure  theism  was 
once  found  in  India,  (p.  535.)  He  afterwards  appears  to  lose  sight  of 
the  above  temple,  when,  speaking  of  the  numerous  shrines  round  lake 
Pohkur,  he  says,  ''By  fkr  the  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  shrine  of 

the  creator  Brimka, This  is  the  sole  tahemade  dedicated  to  the 

One  God,  which  I  ever  saw  or  have  heard  of  in  India."  (p.  774.)  Not 
unlike  were  the* doctrines  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  taught  that  the 
soul  was  a  particle  of  the  divine  aether,  which,  without  consciousness, 
animated  successively  myriads  of  sentient  beings.  They  worshipped 
brute  matter,  and  the  elements ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  (lib.  11, 
cap.  123,)  their  eight  greater  divinities  were  the  four  elements,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  day,  and  night — ^mere  pantheism.  Diogenes  Laertius  likewise 
accuses  them  of  pan^eism.  But  Jablonski  maintains  that  the  more 
ancient  Egyptian  philosophers  believed  in  one  Gt>d.  This  infinite  spirit, 
which,  like  the  Brimha  of  the  Hindoos,  included  both  sexes,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  subtile  fire,  and  was  called  Phtha,  Yet  the  worship  of 
thisgod,  like  that  of  Brimha  in  Indii^  died  away.     He  had,  in  fact,  in 

^  ^7pt^  but  one  angle  temple,  which  was  at  Memphis.     (Jablonski, 

r^Dtb.  J^jpt  t  L  pp.  81— ^2.)— Ed. 
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Mji  will;  and  that  lie  hath  giTen  them  a  will  and  affectioiii 
conformable  to  it.  This,  oo  doubt,  every  one  will  think 
better  for  men,  than  that  they  should,  in  the  dark,  grope  after 
knowledge,  aa  St.  Paul  tells  ns  aJl  nationg  did  after  God, 
(Acts  :£viL  27,)  than  that  their  wills  should  dash  with  their 
nnderfitandingSj  and  their  appetites  cross  their  duty*  The 
B;OniEniBts  say  it  is  best  for  men,  and  so  suitable  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  that  there  should  be  an  infallible  judge  of  oon- 
troyersies  on  earth,  and  therefore  there  is  one.  And  I,  by 
the  SEune  reason,  say  it  is  better  for  men  that  every  man 
himself  should  be  infallihle.  1  leave  them  to  consider,  whether 
by  the  fortie  of  this  ai'gument  they  shall  think  that  every 
man  is  so*  I  think  it  a  very  good  argiiment  to  say,  the 
infinitely  wise  Crod  hath  made  it  so,  and  therefore  it  is  best* 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  little  too  much  confidence  of  our  own 
wisdom  to  say,  *'  I  think  it  best,  and  therefore  God  hath 
made  it  so ; "  and  in  the  matter  in  hand,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
argne  from  such  a  topic  that  God  hath  don©  so*  when  certain 
experience  shows  us  that  he  hath  not.  But  the  goodness  of 
God  hath  not  been  wanting  to  men  without  such  original 
impressions  of  knowledge  or  ideas  stamped  on  the  mind^ 
since  he  hath  furnished  man  with  those  Acuities  which  wiU 
serve  for  the  sufficient  discovery  of  all  things  requisite  to  the 
end  of  such  a  being;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  show,  that  a 
man,  by  the  right  use  of  his  natural  abilities,  may,  withont 
any  innate  principles,  attain  a  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  other 
things  that  concern  him.  God  having  endued  man  with 
those  faculties  of  knowledge  which  he  hath,  was  no  more 
obliged  by  his  goodness  to  plant  thc^e  innate  notions  in  hia 
mind,  than  that,  having  given  him  reason,  hands,  and  ma- 
terials, he  should  huOd  him  bridges  or  houses,  which  some 
people  in  the  world,  however,  of  good  parts,  do  either  totally 
want,  or  are  hut  ill  provided  of,  as  well  as  others  are  wholly 
without  ideas  of  God  and  principles  of  morality,  or  at  least 
have  but  very  ill  ones;  the  reason  in  both  cases  being,  tbat 
they  never  employed  their  parts^  focnltiesj  and  powers  in- 
dustriously that  wayj  but  contented  themselves  with  the 
opinions,  fashions,  and  things  of  their  country,  as  they  found 
them,  without  lookuig  any  further^  Had  you  or  I  been 
bom  at  the  Bay  of  9o]daIliE^  possibly  oxur  \^QraJ^^J^  -a-tx*! 
Botitms  h&d  not  exceeded  those  brutiab.  onea  cji  \iia^oXi\*£DLW^ 
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that  inhabit  there;  and  had  the  Virginia  king  Apochanc 
been  educated  in  England,  he  had  been  perhaps  as  knowing 
a  divine  and  as  good  a  mathematician  as  any  in'it ;  the  diffeiv 
ence  between  hun  and  a  more  improved  Englishman  lying 
barely  in  this,  that  the  exercise  of  his  faculties  was  bounded 
within  the  ways,  modes,  and  notions  of  his  own  country, 
and  never  directed  to  any  other,  or  further  inquiries;  and  if 
he  had  not  any  idea  of  a  God,  it  was  only  because  he  pursued 
not  those  thoughts  that  would  have  led  him  to  it. 

13.  Ideas  of  God  va/rious  in  different  Men, — I  grants  that  if 
there  were  any  idea  to  be  found  imprinted  on  the  minds  of 
men,  we  have  reason  to.  expect  it  should  be  the  notion  of  his 
Maker,  as  a  mark  God  set  on  his  own  workmanship,  to  mind 
man  of  his  dependence  and  duty,  and  that  herein  should 
appear  the  first  instances  of  human  knowledga  But  how 
late  is  it  before  any  such  notion  is  discoverable  in  children ! 
And  when  we  find  it  there,  how  much  more  does  it  resemble 
the  opinion  and  notion  of  the  teacher,  than  represent  the 
true  God )  He  that  shall  observe  in  children  the  progresa 
whereby  their  minds  attain  the  knowledge  they  have,  wiU 
think  that  the  objects  they  do  first  and  most  faTniHarly  coih 
verse  with,  are  those  that  make  the  first  impressions  on  their 
understandings;  nor  will  he  find  the  least  footsteps  of  any 
other.  It  is  easy  to  take  notice  how  their  thoughts  enlarge 
themselves,  only  as  they  come  to  be  acquainted  with  a  greater 
variety  of  sensible  objects,  to  retain  the  ideas  of  them  in 
their  memories,  and  to  get  the  skill  to  compound  and  enlarge 
them,  and  several  ways  put  them  together.  How  by  these 
means  they  come  to  fbajne  in  their  minds  an  idea  men  have 
of  a  Deity,  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

14.  Can  it  be  thought  that  the  ideas  men  have  of  God,  are 
the  characters  and  marks  of  himself,  engraven  on  their  minds 
by  his  own  finger,  when  we  see  that,  in  the  same  country, 
under  one  and  the  same  name,  men  have  far  different,  nay, 
often  contrary  anel  inconsistent  ideas  and  conceptions  of  him  %  * 

*  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  truth  is  furnished  by  Pascal,  in  his 
Letters  on  the  "Pouvoir  prochain,"  and  "La  Grace  suffisante,"  where 
he  shows  that  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  though  employing  the  same 
tenns,  gave  them  each  a  differoit  interpretation,  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  theories.  Speaking  of  '^ la  grace  sufiBsante"  and  "la  grace 
eS<»ce,"  he  baa  the  following  sprightly  colloquy  between  a  Jansenist 
Mad  a  Domimcan:  ''Mais  enfin,  mon  p^i«,  ce^  ^gnjce  ^oim^  "^  Nnraa 
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Their  agreeing  in  a  namSj  or  a  aoimd,  will  scarce  prove  an 
innate  notion  of  him. 

15,  What  true  or  tolerable  notion  of  a  Deity  could  they  ; 
have,  who  acknowledged  and  worshipped  hundreds  I  Every 
deity  that  they  owned  above  one,  was  an  infallible  evidenc-e 
o€  their  ignorance  of  him,,  and  a  proof  that  they  had  no  true 
notion  of  Grod^  where  unity,  infinity,  and  eteraity  were  ex* 
eluded.  To  which,  if  we  add  their  gross  conceptions  of  corpo- 
reity, expresaed  in  their  images  and  representations  of  their 
deities,  the  amours,  raarriagea,  copulations,  lustsj  quarrels,  and 
other  mean  quahtiea  attributed  by  them  to  their  godsj  we  shall 
have  little  reason  to  think  that  the  heathen  world,  i.  e.,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  had  such  ideas  of  God  in  their 
mindaj  as  he  himself,  out  of  care  that  they  should  not  be  mis- 
taken about  him,  was  author  of,*  And  this  universality  of 
consent  J  so  much  argued,  if  it  prove  any  native  impressions, 
it  will  be  only  this,  that  God  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all 
men  speaking  the  same  language,  a  name  for  kimself,  but  not 

Iw  honiniea  est  »U;;IJ^sant€f  Oui,  dit-iL^ — Et  n^ftnmoina  elle  n'a  nul  effet 
tart*  grace  ^ci^cet  CeU  est  vrai,  ditil — Et  toua  n'ont  pas  Vejieacef 
H  eat  rrat,  dit-U. — CTest-ii-dipe^  lui  dis-je,  que  tons  ont  asaez  d^  grace, 
et  i|u©  tout  ii*en  out  pas  a^ez;  c'eat-^-dire,  que  cette  grace  suffity 
quoiqu'elb  ue  suffice  paa ;  c*eatrk-dire,  qu'elle  est  euMsante  d&  nom,  et 
insufii^ante  en  effet.  En  bonno  foi,  mon  pfere,  cette  doctrine  est  bien 
eubtUe.  Ayez-vomi  oublid,  en  quittant  le  mortde^  ce  que  le  mot  de 
mi^ant  y  e^ignifie?  ne  voua  souvient-il  pas  qu'il  enferme  toi\t  ce  qui  eat 
H^ceoiaire  pour  agirl  Mais  vous  u^en  avex  pas  pordu  la  mdmoire ;  caTt 
pour  me  servir  d'une  compaiuison  qui  voufl  sera  plus  oonsiblo,  si  Ton  ne 
voiifl  Hervoit  1^  taLle  que  deux  oncea  de  pain  et  ua  verro  d'eau  par  jour, 
wsrie^Toua  content  de  votre  prieur  qui  voaa  dirait  que  cela  fieroit 
iuffieant  pour  vous  tiourrir,  sous  pr^texto  qu*avec  autre  chose  qu'il  no 
vous  dotinei-dit  pua,  vous  auriea  tout  ce  qui  voiia  eeroit  n^ceseaire  pour 
voufl  uoumrt"     (Lettres  Provinciales,  I  23  et  aeq.) — En. 

*  Plato  had  alreadjr,  in  his  day,  begim  aeTerely  to  animadvert  on  the 
imwortby  notiotia  wbjch  the  pagans  entertain^  of  God,  In  hia  great 
work  on  the  Republicv  teeming  with  tLe  nobleat  philosophical  speculatioD^ 
we  find  an  extraordinary  pictiu^  of  tho  arts  whereby  tho  begging  prieitg 
oontrired  to  turn  the  follies  of  pagan  iem  to  account.  Like  the  mendicant 
friars,  and  ether  religioua  impostors  of  Chriatiaii  Europe,  they  travelled 
jdkout  the  country,  besieging  especially  the  houaes  of  the  rich,  wbose 
personal  crimes,  together  with  thoro  of  their  anceatorSp  they  profeised 
ihemselves  able  to  expiate  by  charms  and  Incantations.  Accordiog  to 
their  account  of  the  matter,  they  had  ttte  gods  cornpletcly  under  theu- 
tiiumh,  and  could  compel  them,  not  only  to  grant  absolution  for  ^ast  qC- 
fencea,  but  indulgence  for  sin^  to  come,  See  tbe  NvbsAa  ^^Maaiftft,  ^^ 
the  notee  ofSMbkum^  vol  i.  p.  Ill  et  aeq.^ED* 
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any  idea;  sinoe  those  people  who  agreed  in  the  name,  had,  at 
the  same  time,  &t  different  appi'^ensions  about  the  thing 
signified.  If  they  say  that  the  variety  of  deities  worshipped 
by  the  heathen  world,  were  but  figurative  ways  of  expressing 
the  several  attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being,  or 
several  parts  of  his  providence,  I  answer,  what  they  might 
be  in  the  original  I  will  not  here  inquire,  but  that  they  were 
so  in  the  thoughts  of  the  vulgar  I  think  nobody  will  affirm. 
And  he  that  wQl  consult  t)ie  voyage  of  the  Bishop  of  Beryte^ 
c.  13,  (not  to  mention  other  testimonies,)  will  find  that  the 
theology  of  the  Siamites  professedly  owns  a  plurality  of  gods; 
or,  as  the  Abb6  de  Choisy  more  judiciously  remarks  in  his 
Journal  du  Voyage  de  Siam,  \%  it  consists  properly  in  ac* 
knowledging  no  God  at  alL* 

*  Though  I  have  already  shown,  even  from  La  Loubbre  himHftIf,  fEat 
the  Siamese  believe,  like  all  other  nations,  in  the  existence  of  a  Gk>d, 
and  it  mighty  perhaps,  have  been  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  Budd- 
hists, I  ^11  yet  add  two  or  three  testimonies  to  show  with  how  groat  ixi- 
justice  they  are,  by  the  Abb^  de  Choisy,  accused  of  impiety.  Sir  lliomas 
Herbert  observes,  in  his  account  of  this  people,  that  they  "have  groves 
and  altars,  on  which  they  offer  flesh,  fruits,  and  flowers ;  and  many  tunes, 
when  their  Tallapoi  tells  them  their  Deumo  is  melancholy  they  make 
harmonious  music  to  them  to  make  them  cheerfiiL  Others,  by  break  of 
day,  run  to  their  pagods  with  a  basket  of  rice,  hoping  that  day  will  be 
happier.  The  Tallapoi  preach  usually  every  Monday  (their  sabbath)  in 
the  market,  and  call  the  people  together  by  the  sound  of  a  copper  basin. 
They  seem  mendicants  by  profession ;  yet  what  by  their  policy,  and  what 
by  their  incantations^  (for  they  foretell  future  events,  and  have  great 
knowledge  in  things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  by  magic,  and  moral 
observations,  resolving,  dissuading,  applauding,  and  directing  them,) 
they  are  had  in  very  great  estimation:  these  are  their  priests."  (In 
Harris's  CoU.,  where  the  text  is  somewhat  modernized.    See  orig.  p.  358.) 

Tavemier  having  remarked  on  the  great  number  of  priests  and  pago- 
das, adds,  that  the  Siamese  "say  that  the  God  of  the  Christians  and 
theirs  are  brothers,  but  theirs  was  the  eldest."  (In  Harris's  CoU.  voL  ii. 
p.  888.)  But  the  most  positive  testimony  is  that  of  Mandelslo,  accord- 
ing to  whom,  "they  believe  one  Creator  of  the  universe,  who  governs 
the  world  by  divers  inferior  gods.  They  say  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
and  after  it  is  puri^d,  by  passing  through  several  bodies,  is  either  con- 
demned to  eternal  wmnents,  or  enjoys  beatitude.  They  tell  you  that 
this  has  been  transmitted  to  them  by  tradition,  time  out  of  mind;  for 
the  rest,  they  hold  that  good  deeds,  and  especially  charity,  are  the  chief 
means  to  attain  salvation ;  which  is  the  reason  they  extend  their  charity 
even  to  beasts,  such  as  birds  and  fish,  which  they  buy  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  as  believing  the  transmigration  of  the  soul. .,  This  is  the  reason, 
also,  why  they  never  condemn  any  other  religion,  ^iispuiQ  with  them." 
(In  Harris's  ColL  il  128.)— Eo. 
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If  it  be  saidj  tliat  wise  men  of  all  natiOBa  c^me  to  have 
true  conceptions  of  the  imitj  and  infinity  of  the  Deity,  I  grant 
it.     But  then  this, 

First,  Excludes  uniTersality  of  consent  in  anything  but  the 
name;  for  those  wise  men  being  rery  few,  perhaps  one  of  a 
thousand,  this  nniyersality  h  very  narrow, 

Secondly,  It  seems  to  me  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  tiniest 
and  beat  notions  men  bad  of  God  were  not  imprinted,  but ) 
acquired  by  thought  and  meditation,  and  a  right  nse  of  their  | 
&cultiea ;  aince  the  wise  and  considerate  men  of  the  world,  \ 
by  a  right  and  careful  employment  of  their  thoughts  and  \ 
reason,  attained  true  notions  in  thb  as  well  as  other  things ; 
whilst  the  lazy  and  inconsiderate  part  of  men,  making  far 
the  greater  nnmberj  took  up  tbeir  notions  by  chance,  from 
oommoa    tradition   and  %'Tilgar    conceptions,    without  much 
beating  their  heads  about  them*     And  if  it  be  a  reason  to 
think  the  notion  of  Ged  innate,  because  all  wise  men  had  it, 
virtue  too  must  be  thought  innate,  for  that  also  wise  men 
baye  always  had. 

16.  This  was  evidently  the  ca^e  of  all  GcDtilism;  nor  hath 
even  amongst  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  who  acknow- 
ledge but  oBe  God,  this  doctrine,  and  the  care  taken  in  those 
nations  to  teach  men  to  have  true  notions  of  a  God,  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  make  men  to  have  the  same  and  the  true  ideas  of 
him.  How  many  even  amongst  us  will  be  found  upon  in- 
quiry to  fancy  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man  sitting  in  heaven, 
and  to  have  many  other  absurd  and  unfit  conceptions  of  him  I 
COiriatians  ai*  well  as  Turks  have  had  whole  sects  owning  and 
contending  earnestly  for  it,  and  that  the  Deity  was  corporeal^ 
and  of  human  shape ;  and  though  we  find  few  among  us  who 
profess  themselves  Anthropomorphites,  (though  some  I  have 
met  with  that  own  it,)  yet  I  believe  he  that  will  make  it  his 
business  may  find  amongst  the  ignorant  and  untnstnicted 
Christiana  many  of  that  opinion.  Talk  but  with  country 
people,  almost  of  any  age,  or  young  people  of  almost  any  con- 
dition, and  you  shall  find,  that  though  the  name  of  Gid  be 
frequently  in  their  mouths^  yet  the  notions  they  apply  this 
name  to  are  so  odd,  low^  and  pitiful,  that  nobody  can  imagine 
they  were  taught  by  a  rational  man,  much  lees  that  they  were 
chEracters  written  by  the  finger  of  God  himself  Kor  do  I 
see  how  it  derogates  more  from  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he 
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has  given  us  miDds  unfurnished  with  these  ideas  of  Tiirniy^lf, 
than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the  world  with  bodies  im- 
clothed,  and  that  there  is  no  art  or  skill  bom  with  us;  for, 
being  fitted  with  faculties  to  attain  these,  it  is  want  df  industzy 
and  consideration  in  us,  and  not  of  bounty  in  him^  if  we  have 
them  not.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  that  the  op^ 
posito  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  aiB 
equal.  There  was  never  any  rational  creature  that  set  bimgAlf 
sincerely  to  examine  the  truth  of  these  propositions  that  could 
fail  to  assent  to  them,  though  yet  it  be  past  doubt  that  there 
are  many  men  who,  having  not  applied  their  thoughts  that 
way,  are  ignorant  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  If  any  one 
think  fit  to  call  this  (which  is  the  utmost  of  its  extent)  uni- 
versal consent,  such  an  one  I  easily  allow;  but  such  an  uni- 
versal consent  as  this,  proves  not  the  idea  of  Qod,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  idea  of  such  angles,  innate. 

17.  Ifthb  Idea  of  Crod  he  not  innate,  no  oihar  can  he  suppamd 
inna^,— Since  then,  though  the  knowledge  of  a  Gkni  be  the 
most  natural  discovery  of  human  reason,  yet  the  idea  of  him 
is  not  innate,  as  I  think  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said; 
I  imagine  there  will  scarcely  be  any  other  idea  found  that 
can  pretend  to  it :  since  if  God  hath  sent  any  impression,  any 
character  on  the  understanding  of  men,  it  is  most  reasonable 
to  expect  it  should  have  been  some  clear  and  uniform  idea  of 
himself,  as  far  as  our  weak  capacities  were  capable  to  receive 
so  incomprehensible  and  infinite  an  object.  But  our  minds 
being  at  first  void  of  that  idea,  which  we  are  most  concerned 
to  have,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  all  other  innate 
characters.  I  must  own,  as  far  as  I  can  observe  I  can  find 
none,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  any  other. 

18.  Idea  of  Substance  not  innate, — I  coi^ess  there  is  another 
idea  which  would  be  of  general  use  for  mankind  to  have,  as 
it  is  of  general  talk,  as  if  they  had  it;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
substance,  which  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  by  sensation 
or  reflection.  If  nature  took  care  to  provide  us  any  ideas, 
we  might  well  expect  they  should  be  such  as  by  our  own 
fEtculties  we  cannot  procure  to  ourselves;  but  we  see,  on  the 
contrary,  that  since  by  those  ways  whereby  our  ideas. are 
brought  into  our  minds  this  is  not,  we  have  no  such  clear 
Idea  at  all,  and  therefore  signify  nothing  by  the  word  snb-> 

[staMoe^  bat  only  an  uncertain  swppoei^ioii  o^  ^^  know  not^ 
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■whatj  i,  ©.,  of  something  whereof  ^e  have  no  particular  Jis- 
tinct  positive  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  substratum  or 
support  of  those  ideas  we  kiiow^ 

19*  No  FroposUloTis  can  he  innate,  drice  rm  Ideai  are  in^ 
ntde. — Whatever  then  we  talk  of  innate^  either  specnlative  or 
pi^ctical,  principleaj  it  ma j  "with  as  much  probahilit j  he  said 
that  a  man  hath  £100  sterling  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  denied 
that  he  hath  either  penny,  shiHing,  crown,  or  other  coin  out 
of  which  the  sum  is  to  be  made  up,  as  to  think  that  certain.' 
propositions  are  innate  when  the  ideas  about  wMch  they  artJ: 
can.  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  be  so.  The  general  recep- 
tion and  assent  that  is  given^  doth  not  at  all  prove  that  the 
ideas  expressed  in  them  are  inuatej  for  in  many  caaes,  how- 
ever the  ideas  came  there,  the  assent  to  words  expressing  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  such  ideas,  will  necessarily 
Ibllow^  Eveiy  one  that  hath  a  tnie  idea  of  God  and  worship, 
will  assent  to  this  proposition^  "  that  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped," when  ^^pressed  in  a  language  he  understands  j  antl 
eveiy  rational  man  that  hath  not  thought  on  it  to-day^  m^y 
be  i^ady  to  assent  to  this  proposition  to-morrow;  and  yet 
millions  of  men  may  be  well  supposed  to  want  one  or  both 
tbose  ideas  to-day.  For  if  we  will  allow  savages  and  most 
country  people  to  have  ideas  of  God  and  worship,  (which  con- 
versation with  thera  will  not  make  one  forward  to  believe,) 
yet  I  think  few  children  can  be  supposed  to  have  those  ideas, 
which  therefore  they  must  begin  to  have  some  time  or  other; 
ajid  then  they  will  also  be^in  to  assent  to  that  proposition, 
and  m[ike  veij  little  question  of  it  ever  after.  But  such  an 
absent  upon  he^iring,  no  more  proves  the  ideas  to  be  innate, 
than  it  does  that  one  bom  blind  (with  c^-t^tracts  which  will 
be  couched  to-morrow)  had  the  innate  ideas  of  the  sun,  or 
lightj  or  satTron,  or  yellow,  because  when  his  sight  is  cle.ared 
he  will  certainly  assent  to  this  proposition,  "  tbat  the  sun  is 
lucid,  or  that  Raffron  is  yellow;"  and  therefore  if  such  an 
assent  upon  hearing  cannot  prove  the  ideas  innate,  it  can 
much  less  the  propositions  made  up  of  those  ideas.  If  they 
have  any  innate  ideaa,  I  would  be  glad  to  be  told  what  and 
how  many  they  are, 

20,  No  innate  Ideas  hi  the  Metnor^.-*-To  which,  kt  Ttia  %.\^> 
if  there  be  any  innate  ideas,  any  ideas  in  tlae  tninslv  Vt\\*?ctfea. 
jmnd  dom  not  actually  think  on,  they  must  \i^  \^^^  m\Jofe 
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Dlemoiy,  and  from  thence  mnst  be  brought  into  view  byW 
membrance;  L  e.,  must  be  known  when  they  are  remembered 
to  have  been  perceptions  in  the  mind  before,  unless  remem* 
brance  can  be  without  remembrance.  For  to  remember  is  to 
perceive  anything  with  memory,  or  with  a  consciousness  thai 
it  was  known  or  perceived  before :  without  this,  whatever  idea 
comes  into  the  mind  is  new,  and  not  remembered;  this  con* 
sciousness  of  its  having  been  in  the  mind  before,  being  that 
which  distinguishes  remembering  from  all  other  ways  of 
thinking.  "WTiatever  idea  was  never  perceived  by  the  mind, 
was  never  in  the  mind.*  Whatever  idea  is  in  the  mind,  is 
either  an  actual  perception,  or  else  having  been  an  actual  perw 
ception,  is  so  in  the  mind,  that  by  the  memoiy  it  can  be  made 
an  actual  perception  again.  Whenever  there  is  the  aotoal 
perception  of  an  idea  without  memory,  the  idea  appears  per- 
fectly new  and  unknown  before  to  the  understanding.  When- 
ever the  memory  brings  any  idea  into  actual  view,  it  is  with 
a  consciousness  that  it  had  been  there  before,  and  was  not 
wholly  a  stranger  to  the  mind.  Whether  this  be  not  so,  I 
appeal  to  every  one's  observation :  and  then  I  desire  an  in- 
stance of  an  idea  pretended  to  be  innate,  which  (before  any 
impression  of  it  by  ways  hereafter  to  be  mentioned)  any  (me 
could  revive  and  remember  as  an  idea  he  had  formerly  known; 
without  which  consciousness  of  a  former  perception  there  is  no 
remembrance ;  and  whatever  idea  comes  into  the  mind  with- 
out that  consciousness  is  not  remembered,  or  comes  not  out  of 
the  memory,  nor  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  mind  before  that 
appearance ;  for  what  is  not  either  actually  in  view  or  in  the 
memory,  is  in  the  mind  no  way  at  all,  and  is  all  one  as  if  it 
had  never  been  there.  Suppose  a  child  had  the  use  of  his 
eyes  till  he  knows  and  distinguishes  colours ;  but  then  cata- 
racts shut  the  windows,  and  he  is  forty  or  fifty  years  perfectly 
in  the  dark,  and  in  that  time  perfectly  loses  all  memory  <^ 
the  ideas  of  colours  he  once  had.     This  was  the  case  of  a 

♦  Thig  point  has  been  discnssed  with  much  perseverance  by  CondiUac^ 
who  in  some  things  a  mere  reflection  of  Locke,  affects  in  others  to 
differ  from  him.  for  the  purpose^  perhaps,  of  keeping  up  a  show  of  ori- 
ginality. He  observes  on  the  question  here  treated  o^  "Les  objets 
agiroient  inutilement  sur  les  sens,  et  V&me  n*en  prendroit  jamais  con- 
noissance  si  elle  n'en  avoit  pas  perception.  Amsi  le  premier  etle 
moindre  d4gr4  de  connoissance,  o'est  d'appercevoir."  (Essai  sur  rorigine 
dea  oaosoiMaiioef  humaineB^  Part  1. 1  ^  ch.  1*  V  v.  '^.  ^^^— ^Sa^% 
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bUnd  m&u  I  once  talked  with,  'who  lost  Lia  sight  by  tke  small- 
pox when  he  waa  a  child,  and  had  no  more  notion  of  colours 
than  one  born  blind.     1  ask  whether  anj  one  can  saj  this 
man  had  then  anj  ideas  of  colours  in  hia  mind^  any  more  than 
one  born  blind  1     And  I  think  nobody  will  say  that  either  of 
them  had  in  his  mind  any  idea  of  coloara  at  all     Hjh  cata?* 
I'acts  are  conched,  and  then  he  has  the  ideas  (which  he  re- 
members not)  of  colours,  ds  novOf  by  his  restored  sight  con- 
Teyed  to  his  mind,  and  that  without  any  consciousness  of  a 
former  acquaintance :  and  these  now  he  can  revive  and  call  to 
mind  in  tbe  dark.     In  this  case  all  th^e  ideas  of  colours 
which,  when  out  of  view,  can  be  revived  with  a  consciousness 
of  a  former  acquaintancej  being  thus  in  the  memory,  are  said 
to  be  in  the  mind.     The  use  I  make  of  this  is,  that  whatever  • 
idea,  being  not  actually  in  view,  ia  in  the  mind^  is  there  only 
by  being  in  the  memory ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  memory,  it 
is  not  in  the  mind ;  and  if  it  he  in  the  menioiy,  it  cannot  by 
the  memory  he  brought  into  actual  view  without  a  perception 
that  it  comes  out  of  the  memory  j  which  is  this,  that  it  had 
been  known  beforej  and  ia  now  remembered.     If  therefore 
there  be  any  innate  ideas,  they  must  bo  in  the  memoiyj  or  / 1 
else  nowhere  in  the  mind;  and  if  they  be  in  the  memory, 
they  can  be  revived  without  any  impression  from  without; 
and  whenever  they  are  brought  into  the  mind  they  are  re^ 
membered,  i.  o,,  they  bring  with  them  a  perception  of  their 
not  being  wholly  new  to  it.     This  being  a  constant  and  dia- 
tinguLshing  difference  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  in 
the  memory  or  in  the  mind;  that  what  is  not  in  the  memory, 
whenever  it  appears  there,  appears  perfectly  new  and  unknown 
before ;  and  what  is  in  the  memory  or  in  the  mind,  whenever   y 
it  is  suggested  by  the  memory,  appe-ars  not  to  be  new,  but  the 
mind  finds  it  in  itself,  and  knows  it  wag  there  before.     By  , 
this  it  may  be  tried  whether  there  be  any  innate  ideas  in  the 
mind,  before  impression  from  sensation  or  reflection,     I  would 
fain  meet  with  the  man  who^  when  he  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  or  at  any  other  time,  remembered  any  one  of  them; 
and  to  whom  after  he  was  born,  they  were  never  new.     If 
any  one  will  say  there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  that  are  not  in 
the  memory,  I  desire  him  to  explain  himself^  and  make  what 
be  B&ys  intelHgihla 

^2,  J^rimd^^ea  not  mmUe^  hecaiue  of  little  use  or  llMtU  c^ft- 
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tainiy. — ^Besides  what  I  have  already  said,  there  is  another 
reason  whj  I  doubt  that  neither  these  nor  any  other  prin- 
ciples are  innate.  I  that  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  in- 
finitely wise  God  made  all  things  in  perfect  wisdom,  cannot 
satisfy  myself  why  he  should  be  supposed  to  print  upon  the 
minds  of  men  some  imiversal  principles ;  whereof  those  that 
are  pretended  innate  and  concern  speculation  are  of  no  groat 
use;  and  those  that  concern  practice,  not  self-evident;  and 
neither  of  them  distinguishable  from  some  other  truths  not 
allowed  to  be  innate.  For  to  what  purpose  should  characters 
be  graven  on  the  mind  by  the  finger  of  (Jod,  which  are  not 
'.  clearer  there  than  those  which  are  afterwards  introduced,  or 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  them?  If  any  one  thinks  thera 
are  such  innate  ideas  and  propositions  which  by  their  clear- 
ness and  usefulness  are  distinguishable  from  all  that  is  adven- 
titious in  the  mind  and  acquired,  it  will  not  be  a  hard  matter 
for  him  to  tell  us  which  they  are,  and  then  every  one  will  be 
a  fit  judge  whether  they  be  so  or  not;  since  if  there  be  suck 
Innate  ideas  and  impressions,  plainly  different  from  all  other 
perceptions  and  knowledge,  every  one  wiU  find  it  true  in 
himself.  Of  the  evidence  of  these  supposed  innate  maxims  I 
have  spoken  already ;  of  their  usefulness  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  hereafter. 

22.  Difference  of  Men!8  Discoveries  depends  upon  th$ 
different  Application  of  tltei/r  Faculties. — ^To  conclude :  some 
ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's  understandings; 
some  sorts  of  truth  result  from  any  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mmd 
puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  require  a  train  of 
ideas  placed  in  oi'der,  a  due  comparing  of  them,  and  de- 
ductions made  with  attention,  before  they  can  be  discovered 
and  assented  to.  Some  of  the  first  sort,  because  of  th^ 
general  and  easy  reception,  have  been  mistaken  for  innate ; 
but  the  truth  is,  ideas  and  notions  are  no  more  bom  with  us 
than  arts  and  sciences,  though  some  of  them  indeed  offer 
themselves  to  our  Acuities  more  readily  than  others,  and 
therefore  are  more  generally  received;  though  that  too  be 
according  as  the  organs  of  our  bodies  and  powers  of  our 
minds  happen  to  be  employed;  God  having  fitted  men  with 
"fiwnilties  and  means  to  discover,  receive,  and  retain  truths, 
according  as  they  are  employed.  The  great  difference  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  maskind,  \&  ixom  ^;^CL^  ^£^x«QLt 
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Tifl©  they  put  tKeir  faculties  to :  vhilst  some,  (and  those  the 
most,)  taking  thiDgs  upon  tmat,  mbeniploy  their   power  of 
assent  bj  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dictates  and 
dominion    of    others    in    doctrines   which    it    is   their  dtity 
carefully  to  examine,  and  not  blindly,  with  an  implicit  faith, 
to  swallow  J    otherSj  employing  their  thoughts  only  about 
some  few  things,  gi^ow   Ewjquaiiited   Bufficieiitly  with   them^ 
attain  great  degrees  of  knowledge  in  them,  and  are  ignorant  of 
aH  other,  having  never  let  their  thoughts  loose  in  the  scai'ch  of 
other  inquiries.     Thus,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tiiangle  are  , 
quite  equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  as  certain  as  any- ' 
thing  can  be^  and  I  thuik  more  evident  than  many  of  tho^e 
propositions  that  go  for  principles^  and  yet  there  are  mil Kona, 
liowever  expert  in  other  things,  who  know  not  this  at  all, 
because  they  never  aet  their  thoughts  on  work  about  sueh 
angles :   and  he  that  certainly  knows  this  proposition,  may  i 
yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  other  propoaitions,  in  ) 
mathematics  itself,  which  are  as  cl^r  and  evident  as  this  jf 
because  in  his  search  of  those  mathematical  truths,  he  stopped/ 
his  thoughts  short   and   went   not  so  far.     The  same  may 
happen  conccrDing  the  notions  we  have  of  the  being  of  a 
Deity ;  for  though  there  be  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more 
evidently  make  out  to  himself  than  the  existence  nf  a  God, 
yet  he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  this  world,  as  they  minister  to  his  plejisures  and 
passions,  and  not  make  inquiiy  a  little  further  into  their 
causes,  ends,  and  admirable  contrivances,   and   jHirsue   the 
thoughts  thereof  with  diligence  and  attention,  may  live  long 
"without  any  notion  of  such  a  Being.     And  if  any  person 
^ath  by  talk  put  such  a  notion  into  his  head,  he  may  perhaf)s 
believe  it  j  but  if  he  hath  never  examined  it,  his  knowledge 
of  it  wiD  be  no  jjerfecter  than  his,  who  having  been  told  tlmt 
the  tlirce  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones, 
takes  it  upoa  trusty  without  examining  the  demojistration, 
and  may  yield  his  assent  as  a  pi-obable  opinion,  but  hath  no 
knowledge  of  the  tnith  of  it;   which  yet  his  faculties,  if 
carefully  employed,  were  able  to  make  clear  imd  evident  to 
him.     But   this   only,  by  the  by^  to  show  how  much  our  , 
knowledge   depends   upon   the   right  use  of    those   ^owci^s,  { 
nature  hath  bestowed  upon  ua,  and  \iow  Ait^<si  w^otv  ^kx*2^\ 
mnate  jmndples  as  are  in  vain  suppoaed  toW  i^^TS3i»a^osA 
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for  their  direction;  which  all  men  conld  not  but  know  if 
they  were  there,  or  else  they  would  be  there  to  no  purpose; 
and  which  since  all  men  do  not  know,  nor  can  distinguish 
from  other  adventitious  truths,  we  may  well  conclude  there 
are  no  such. 

23.  IHen  must  think  and  know  for  thenudves, — ^What 
censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  may  deserve  from 
men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations 
of  ^owledge  and  certainty,  I  cannot  teU;  I  persuade  myself 
at  least  that  the  way  I  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to 
truth,  lays  those  foundations  surer.  This  I  am  certain,  I 
have  not  made  it  my  business  either  to  quit  or  follow  any 
authority  in  the  ensuing  discourse :  truth  has  been  my  only 
aim,  and  wherever  that  has  appeared  to  lead,  my  thoughts 
have  impartially  followed,  without  minding  whether  the 
footsteps  of  any  other  lay  iiiat  way  or  not.  Not  that  I  want 
a  due  respect  to  other  men's  opinions;  but,  after  all,  the 
greatest  reverence  is  due  to  truth :  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
Uiought  arrogance  to  say,  that  perhaps  we  should  make 
greater  progress  in  the  discovery  of  rational  and  contemplar 
tive  knowledge,  if  we  sought  it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  tilings  themselves,  and  made  use  rather  of  our 
own  thoughts  than  other  men's  to  find  it;  for  I  think  we 
may  sa  rationally  hope  to  see  with  other  men's  eyes,  as  to 
know  by  other  men's  understandings.  So  much  as  we  our- 
selves consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so  much 
we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The  floating  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the 
more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in 
them  was  science,  is  in  us  but  opiniatrety;  whilst  we  giv^ 
up  our  assent  only  to  reverend  names,  and  do  not,  as  they 
did,  employ  our  own  reason  to  imderstand  those  truths  whidb. 
gave  them  reputation.  Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing 
man,  but  nobody  ever  thought  him  so  because  he  blindly 
embraced  or  confidently  vented  the  opinions  of  another.  And 
if  the  taking  up  another's  principles,  without  examining  them, 
made  not  him  a  philosopher,  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  make 
anybody  else  so.  In  the  sciences  every  one  has  so  much  as  he 
really  knows  and  comprehends.  What  he  believes  only,  and 
takes  upon  trust,  are  but  shreds ;  which,  however  well  in  the 
whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  addition,  to  his  stock  who 
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gathers  them.  Such  borrowed  wealth,  like  fairy  money, 
though  it  were  gold  in  the  hand  from  which  he  received  it> 
will  be  but  leaves  and  dust  when  it  comes  to  use.* 

24.  Wheince  the  Opmion  of  InncUe  Principles, — When  men 
have  found  some  general  propositions  that  could  not  be 
doubted  of  as  soon  as  understood,  it  was,  I  know,  a  short  and 
easy  way  to  conclude  them  innate.  This  being  once  received, 
it  eased  the  lazy  from  the  pains  of  search,  and  stopped  the 
inquiry  of  the  doubtful  concerning  all  that  was  once  styled 
innate.  And  it  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  those  who 
l^ected  to  be  masters  and  teachers,  to  make  this  the  principle 
^  principles,  ^'that  principles  must  not  be  questioned:"  for 
having  once  established  this  tenet,  that  there  are  innate 
principles,  it  put  their  followers  upon  a  necessity  of  receiving 
some  doctrines  as  such;  which  was  to  take  them  off  from 
the  use  of  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  and  put  them  on 
believing  and  taking  them  upon  trust  without  Airther  exami* 
nation:  in  which  posture  of  blind  credulity  they  might  be 
more  easily  governed  by  and  made  useful  to  some  sort  of 
men  who  had  the  skill  and  office  to  principle  and  guide  them. 
Nor  is  it  a  small  power  it  gives  one  man  over  another  to 
have  the  authority  to  be  the  dictator  of  principles  and  teacher 
of  unquestionable  truths;  and  to  make  a  man  swallow  that 
for  an  imiate  principle,  which  may  serve  to  his  purpose  who 
teacheth  them :  whereas  had  they  examined  the  ways  whereby 
men  came  to  the  knowledge  of  many  universal  truths,  they 
would  have  found  them  to  result  in  the  minds  of  men  from 
the  being  of  things  themselves  when  duly  considered;  and 
that  they  were  discovered  by  the  application  of  those 
••• 

*  Locke  had  possibly  read  in  Gkdland^s  translation  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  the  story  of  the  barber^s  fourth  brother,  El-kooz-el-Aswinee^  tluB 
butcher  of  Ba«fdad,  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  '  *  being  in  his  shop  one  day, 
there  accosted  him  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  handed  to  him 
fiome  money,  saying,  Give  me  some  meat  for  it.  So  he  took  the  money, 
and  gave  him  the  meat.  And  when  the  old  man  had  gone  away,  my 
brother  looked  at  the  money  which  he  had  paid  him,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  of  a  brilliant  whiteness,  put  it  aside  by  itself.  This  old  man  con- 
tinued to  repair  to  him  during  a  period  of  five  months,  and  my  brother 
always  threw  his  money  into  a  chest  by  itself;  after  which  period  he 
desired  to  take  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  buying  some  «k\ieQ^  %  Vo^*  ^tv 
op^iing  the  chest,  he  found  all  the  conteintB  con-veiVAdi  m\A  ^>m^A  '^k^rsk^ 
e&pped  round,"  (Lane's  Translation^  vol.  i.  p.  ^^Q.>— 1S3>. 
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fisLculties  tLat  were  fitted  by  nature  to  receire  and  judge  of 
them  when  duly  employed  about  them. 

25.  Conclusion. — ^To  show  how  the  \mderstanding  proceeds 
iierein  is  the  design  of  the  following  discourse,  which  I-  shall 
proceed  to  when  I  have  first  premised,  that  hitherto,  to  clear 
my  way  to  those  foundations  which  I  conceive  are  the  only 
true  ones  whereon  to  establish  those  notions  we  can  have  of 
our  own  knowledge,  it  hath  been  necessary  for  me  to  give  an 
^u)count  of  the  reasons  I  had  to  doubt  of  innate  principlea 
And  since  the  arguments  which  are  against  them  do  some  of 
them  rise  from  common  received  opinions,  I  have  been  forced 
to  take  several  things  for  granted,  which  is  hardly  avoidable 
to  any  one,  whose  task  is  to  show  the  falsehood  or  improba* 
bility  of  any  tenet ;  it  happening  in  controvei'sial  discourses 
as  it  does  in  assaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be 
but  firm  whereon  the  batteries  are  erected,  there  is  no  further 
inquiry  of  whom  it  is  borrowed,  nor  whom  it  belongs  to,  so 
it  affords  but  a  fit  rise  for  the  present  purpose.  But  in  the 
future  part  of  this  Discourse,  designing  to  raise  an  edifice 
uniform  and  consistent  with  itself,  as  far  as  my  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  will  assist  me,  I  hope  to  erect  it  on 
such  a  basis  that  I  shall  not  need  to  shore  it  up  with  props 
and  buttresses,  leaning  on  borrowed  or  begged  foundations; 
or  at  least,  if  mine  prove  a  castle  in  the  air,  I  will  endeavour 
it  shall  be  all  of  a  piece  and  hang  together.  Wherein  I 
warn  the  reader  not  to  expect  undeniable  cogent  demonstra- 
tions, unless  I  may  be  allowed  the  privilege,  not  seldom  . 
assumed  by  others,  to  take  my  principles  for  granted,  and 
then,  I  doubt  not,  but  I  can  demonstrate  too.  All  that  I 
shall  say  for  the  principles  I  proceed  on  is,  that  I  can  only% 
appeal  to  men's  own  unprejudiced  experience  and  observation 
whether  they  be  true  or  not;  and  this  is  enough  for  a  man 
who  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down  candidly  and  fi'eely 
his  own  conjectures,  concerning  a  subject  lying  somewhat  in 
the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an  unbiased  inquiry 
after  truth. 
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CHAPTEK    L 

OF  IDEAS   IN    GEKEHAL,   AN1>   THEIH    ORIGnfAL, 


1.  Idea  is  tlie  Obj^t  of  Thinking. — EvEKY  man  being  con- 
scioTis  to  himself  that  lie  thinks,  and  that  which  Ma  mind  is 
applied  about  whilst  thinkiugj  being  the  ideas  that  are  thenej 
it  is  past  doubt  that  inea  have  in  their  minds  several  ideasy 
mich  as  are  those  expressed  by  the  ivords  whitenesSj  hardiicsa, 
sweetnasiSj  thinking,  motion^  man,  elephant,  arm^j  dmnkeu- 
Tieae,  and  others.  It  is  in  the  first  place  then  to  be  inquired 
how  he  comes  by  them.  I  know  it  is  a  received  doctrine  that 
men  have  native  ideas  and  oiiginal  cliaractera  stamped  npon 
their  minds  in  their  very  fiist  being.  ThiB  opinion  I  hav© 
at  large  examined  already ;  and  1  suppose  what  I  have  said 
in  the  foregoing  book  will  be  much  more  easily  admitted  when 
T  have  shown  whmice  the  understanding  may  get  all  the  ideas 
it  has,  and  by  what  ways  and  degrees  they  may  come  into  the 
mind;  lor  which  I  shall  appeal  to  every  one*a  own  observation 
and  experience, 

2.  AU  Ideas  come  from  S&rtsoLtion  or  Mejkc^^xm. — ^Let  ns 
then  suppose  the  mind  to  be^  as  we  say,  white  papcrj*  void  of 
all  cbaractera,  without  any  ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  fur- 
nished I  Whence  comes  it  by  that  vast  store  which  the  busy 
and  bomidless  fancy  of  man  has  painted  on  it  with  an  almost 
endless  variety?  Whence  has  it  ail  the  materials  of  reason 
and  knowledge!  To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  expe- 
rienpe;  in  that  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that 
itnltimately  derives  itself,  t   Our  observation  employed  either  )     | 

*  TTiwn  thie  compwiaon  I  have  ali'eady  remarked  in  a  forroer  ntita  —En. 

t  It  would  at  fiiit  Hight^  and  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  appear  that 
Locke  in  this  passage  had  exprcBBed  hiniBelf  with  siifficieut  cleamees,  but 
Mr,  DugSkld  Stewart  found  it  to  bo  either  obscure  in  itself,  ot  directly  a>t 
variB.uc3  with  tlj©  comments  which  tlio  philosopher  has  elsewhere  tniuj» 
tm  tbo  doctrine  it  contaijiB.  Hia  remarks  ore  too  long  to  be  intivduoed 
into  a  uote^  but  the  result  to  which  he  supposes  them  to  lead  is 
stated  la  the  following  sentences :  **  If  the  foregoing  remarks  ba  ^<i\i.- 
founded,  they  are  fat&l  to  a  fundamental  piinc'vpVe  ot  LotW  a  '^V^tpew^-^ , 
which  hm  been  nsswned  bj  most  of  his  suc(;eaB«Jta  &&  &  4Bm5*Ti«!tra.\A^ 
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about  external  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  our  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by  ourselves^  is 
;  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with  all  the  materials 
I  of  thinking.     These  two  are  the  foimtains  of  knowledge  from 
I  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have  or  can  naturally  have  do  spring. 
3.    The  Objects  of  SenscUian  one  Source  of  Ideas. — Eirst, 
our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sensible  olfjects,  do 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things^ 
according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do 
affect  tihem :  and  thus  we  come  by  those  ideas  we  have,  of 
yellow,  white,  heat,  cold,  soft,  hard,  bitter,  sweet,  and  all 
those  which  we  call  sensible  qualities ;  which  when  I  say  the 
senses  convey  into  the  mind,  I  mean,  they  from  external 
objects  convey  into  the  mind  what  produces  there  those  peF- 
oeptions.     This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have^ 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  and  derived  by  them  to  the 
imderstanding,  I  call  sensation.'*' 

troth,  and  which,  under  a  form  somewhat  diBguised,  has  served  to  Home 
«B  the  basis  of  all  his  sceptical  theories.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  doo> 
trines  of  both  these  eminent  authors,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  our 
ideas,  resolve  into  the  supposition,  that  consciousness  is  exclusively  tbs 
source  of  all  our  knowlet^e.  Their  language,  indeed,  particularly  that 
of  Locke,  seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  but  that  this  was  really  their 
opinion,  may,  with  certainty,  be  inferred  &om  their  own  comments." 
(PhiL  Essay,  p.  82,  et  seq.)— Ed. 

»  On  this  subject  see  Wolfs  Logic,  p.  11.  Logique  de  Du  Marsais^ 
p.  20  et  seq.  This  latter  writer  takes  of  the  whole  question  the  views  of 
a  mere  materialist.  ''EUe  (I'&me)  sent  imm^diatement  par  les  sens  ez- 
t&rieurs,  et  elle  sent  m^diatement  par  les  organes  du  sens  int^rieur  du 
oerveau."  Descartes  undertakes  to  explain  the  very  manner  in  which 
ideas  are  obtained  by  sensation:  ''Les  choses  ext^rieures,"  says  he, 
"mettant  les  esprits  vitaux  en  mouvement  par  les  impressions  qu'elles 
produisent,  ces  esprits  remontent  au  cerveau,  et  y  ferment  un  cuial  ou 
^rpe^  qui  correspond  aux  impressions  et  a  leur  mati^re  determine  Oe 
type  n  est  pas  Tid^  de  I'objet  lui-mdme,  mais  I'&me  en  prend  connais- 
sanc^  et  alors  voit  en  elle-mdme  Tid^Ci  qui  diff^re  done  totalement  du 
type  et  de  I'objet  qui  cause  I'impression."  (Buhle,  Hist,  de  la  PhiL  Mod. 
▼oL  iii  p.  20.)  Aristotle  on  this  question  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  same  opinions  as  Locke.  {S&d  Be  Anima^  ii.  5,  6,  12.)  Though, 
«B  Dr.  Gillies  has  already  observed,  the  celebrated  axiom,  "Nihil  est  in 
iotellectu  quod  non  fiiit  prius  in  sensu,"  appears  not  to  be  at  present 
fotmd  in  the  ^orks  of  the  Stagirite.  (Ethics  and  Politics,  AnaL  I.  46.) 
This  doctrine,  before  the  time  of  Locke,  had  already  been  adopted  by 
Hobbes.     "II  n'y  a  dans  I'&me  aucune  id^  qui  n'ait  4t4  pr^^demment 

prodmte,  en  toute  ou  en  parties  par  un  des  sens."     (Buhle,  Hist.  PhiL 

Mod.  vol  m,  203.)'-Ed. 
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4,  The  Operatums  qfour  Minds ^  the  other  Source  qfthem. — 
Secondly,  tiie  otter  fountainj  from  which  experience  fumishelih  i 
the  Tinderstanding  with  ideas,  is  the  per^ptiou  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind  vrithin  us,  as  it  is  employed  ahout  the 
ideas  it  has  got ;  which  operationSj  when  the  soul  cornea  to , 
reflect  on  and  consider,  do  furnish  the  nndetstajiding  with  I 
another  set  of  idea^,  w^Mch  could  not  he  had  from  things 
without;  and  auch  are  perception,  thinking,  doubt ing^  believ- 
ing, reasoning,  knowing,  willing,  and  all  the  different  actinga 
of  our  own  minds;  which  we  being  conscious  of,  and  ohserv- 
ing  in  ourselves,  do  from  these  receive  into  our  imderstandinga 
B&  distinct  ideas,  aa  we  do  from  bodies  affecting  our  senses. 
This  jjource  of  ideas  every  man  has  whoUj  in  himself  j  and 
though  it  be  not  sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external 
objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it^  and  might  properly  enough  be 
called  internal  seose.*     But  as  I  call  the  other  Sensation,  so 

I  call  this  Beflection,  the  ideas  it  afibrds  being  such  only  as 
the  mind  gets  by  reflecting  on  ite  own  operations  within  itself. 
By  reflection  then,  in  the  following  part  of  this  discourse,  I 
would  be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind 
takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them;  by 
reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  operaHons  in 
the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  via.,  external  material 
thingSj  as  the  objects  of  sensation;  and  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds  within,  as  the  objecta  of  reflection ;  are  to  me  the 
only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings* 
The  term  operations  here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  compre- 
hending not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  idea% 
but  some  sort  of  passions  arising  sometimes  from  them,  such 
as  is  the  satisfaction  or  uneasinesa  arising  from  any  thought, 

5,  AU  our  Ideas  are  of  the  otie  or  the  other  of  tl^ese. — The 
understanding  seems  to  me  not  to  have  the  least  glimmering 
of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  fr^m  one  of  these  two. 
External  objects  fttmish  the  mind  with  the  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities,  which  are  all  those  different  perceptions  they  pro- 
ducse  in  us;  and  the  mind  furnishes  the  understanding  with 
ideas  of  its  own  operations. 

These,  when  we  have  taken  a  full  survey  of  them,  and 
their  several  modes,  combination Sj  and  relations,  we  shall  find 
to  contain  all  our  whole  stock  of  ideas',  and  "tW^  ^^\ka?i^ 

*  See  on  tMs  sabj&ct  the  writings  of  Stewart,  H.utc\k*3aoTX,  %mi.^^E5i. 
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nothing  m  onr  minds,  which  did  not  come  in  one  of  these 
two  ways.  Let  any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts^  aiid- 
thoroughlj  search  into  his  understanding;  and  then  let  him 
tell  me,  whether  all  the  original  ideas  he  has  there,  are  any 
other  than  of  the  objects  of  his  senses,  or  of  the  operationajof 
his  mind,  considered  as  objects  of  his  refl(^on:  and  how 
great  a  mass  of  knowledge  soever  he  imagines  to  be  lodged 
there,  he  will,  upon  takmg  a  strict  view,  see  that  he  has  not 
any  idea  in  his  mind,  but  what  one  of  these  two  have  im- 
printed;* though,  perhaps,  with  infinite  variety  compounded 
and  enlarged  by  the  imderstanding,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

6.  OhaervabU  in  Children, — He  that  attentively  considers 
the  state  of  a  child,  at  his  first  coming  into  the  world,  will 
have  little  reason  to  think  him  stored  with  plenty  of  ideas, 
that  are  to  be  the  matter  of  his  future  knowledge :  it  is  by 
degrees  he  comes  to  be  furnished  with  them.  And  though, 
the  ideas  of  obvious  and  familiar  qualities  imprint  themselves 
before  the  memory  begins  to  keep  a  register  of  time  or  order, 

*  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  supposes  himself  to  be  controverting  this  doc- 
trine in  the  following  passage ;  but  if  such  be  really  the  case,  I  oonftsB 
he  does  not  carry  my  understanding  along  with  him :  *'  It  is  surely  an 
intuitive  truth,  that  tiie  sensations  of  which  I  am  now  conscious,  and  all 
those  of  which  I  retain  any  remembrance,  belong  to  one  and  l^e  same 
being,  which  I  call  myfdf.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judgment,  involving 
the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.  In  like  manner,  the  changes  of 
which  I  am  conscious  in  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  and  those  wUdi  I . 
perceive  in  the  external  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conviction  that  some 
€au8e  must  have  operated  to  produce  them.  Here  is  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment, involving  the  simple  idea  of  coMaation.  To  these,  and  other  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind,  may  be  added  our  ideas  of  time;  of  wnmber; 
ef  truth;  of  certainty;  oi prohaMlity ; — ^aU  of  which,  while  they  are  ma* 
nifestly  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  necessarily  arise  in  the  human  im- 
derstanding, when  employed  in  the  exercise  of  its  different  faculties.  To 
say,  therefore,  with  Cudworth,  and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that 
Beason,  or  the  Understanding,  is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  is  not  so  ex- 
ceptionable a  mode  of  speaking  as  it  may  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  to 
those  whose  reading  has  not  extended  beyond  Locke's  Essay.  Accord- 
ing to  the  system  there  taught,  Sense  furnishes  our  ideas,  and  Beason 
perceives  their  agreements  or  disagreements.  But  the  fact  is,  that  what 
Locke  calls  agreements  and  ditagreemevUe  are,  in  many  instances,  simpfe 
ideas,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  must 
therefore  be  referred  to-  reason,  according  to  Locke's  own  doctrine." 
rPhil.  Ess.  p.  98  et  seq.)  Now  in  my  judgment^  these  observations, 
Qesigned  to  subvert  Lockers  doctrine,  only  tend  more  completely  to  esta- 
bUah  it,  for  his  term  'reflection'  includes  all  those  operations  of  the  mind 
alluded  to  mtiier  than  described  by  Mr.  Stewurt, — Ed, 
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yet  it  is  often  ho  lata  before  some  imusaal  qimlitiea  come  in  the 
way,  that  there  are  few  men  that  cazmot  recollect  the  beigin- 
mng  of  their  acquaintaaoe  with  them;  and  if  it  were  worth 
while,  no  doubt  a  child  might  be  ^  ordered  aa  to  have  hut  a 
very  few,  even  of  the  oniinar^r  ideas,  till  he  were  gro^m  up  to 
&  man.  But  all  that  are  born  into  the  world  being  aur- 
rounded  with  bodies  that  perpetually  and  diversely  affect 
them^  variety  of  ideas,  whether  care  be  taken  of  it  or  not^  are 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  childi'en,  light  and  colonra  are 
busy  at  hand  everywhere  when  the  eye  is  but  openj  soimda 
and  some  tangible  qualities  faU  not  to  solicit  their  proper 
aensesj  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind;  but  yet,  I  think, 
it  will  be  granted  easily,  that  if  a  cluld  were  kept  in  a  place 
where  he  never  saw  any  other  hut  black  and  white  till  he 
were  a  man,*  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of  scarlet  or 
green,  than  he  that  from  hia  childhood  never  tast^  an  oyBter 
or  a  pine-apple  has  of  thoae  particular  relishes. 

7,  Meii  a/re  d'lff&rendy  furiiisked  with  thesSf  a>ccordingf  to  ths 
different  Objects  tk&y  conv&rBe  loUh,- — Men  then  come  to  be 
furnished  with  fewer  or  more  simple  ideas  from  without,  sc- 
€30rding  as  the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or 
leas  variety;  and  from  the  operations  of  their  minds  within^ 
according  as  they  more  or  less  reflect  on  them.     I'or  though 

*  Plato  has  drawn  a  picture  of  raen  thus  mewed  up  in  a  c^vem  and 
haunted  by  the  sliadowB  of  extemsLl  objects,  imagining  also  what  would 
be  their  feelings  when  firat  they  should  Btuiuble  forth  into  the  light  of 
the  sun.  <I>e  Repuh,  I.  tu.  t-  vi  p.  32fJ,  Bckk.)  A  simibr  picture 
h^  likewise  been  drawn  by  his  great  disdpl^  as  we  find  him 
intetpreted  by  Cicero,  (De  Nat.  Dcor*  iL  37*)  *'Bi  esaent  qui  sub 
VBSttA  eemper  habltansaent^  hotm  et  illuatribua  doHiicUile,  qu^  eBRent 
onuta  sigiiifl  fttque  picturia^  inBtructaqne  rebus  iig  omnibus,  quibua 
ftbimdsnt  ii  qui  be«ti  putatittir,  nee  tamen  e3:iasent  unquam  impra 
t^T^m^  acoepissent  autera  f»i3oa  et  auditione  ease  qw>ddam  numeTi, 
et  Tim  deorum ;  deinde  aliquo  tempore,  patefactis  teiree  fancibua,  ex  ilUa 
abditia  sedibus  evadere  m  base  loca  qme  noa  incoHmiia,  atque  esire  potu- 
i^entt  cum  repente  terram^  et  maria,  coehunque  Tidlf^aent:  nubium 
jnagnitudinem,  Tcntorumque  vim  cognovisBent,  aspexiftseutque  solem, 
ejuaque  lucia  magnitndinemf  pulchrittldinemque,  tum  etiam  e:9icierbtiam 
dognoviascnt,  quod  is  diem  efficeret,  toto  Casio  lace  diffua^ :  cum  autem 
tcoraa  nox  opacnfiget^  tum  ccBlum  totiim  oemerent  astiis  diatinctnm  et 
omatmn,  timique  luminum  vaTietatenL  tum  orescentis^  tutn  aenedoeotia, 
eommque  omnium  ortus  et  occBiSuia,  atque  in  omui  feternitate  soloi  im- 
mutabileBque  cursus :  hfec  cum  vidorent,  profocto  et  easre  iieiCAi  ^  '^QKft 
tautA  opera  deorum  esse  arbjtrarentiir, " — Eu, 
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he  that  contemplates  the  operations  of  his  mind^  cannot  bat 
have  plain  and  clear  ideas  of  them;  yet,  unless  he  tarns  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  considers  them  attentively,  he  win 
no  more  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  all  the  opetaticms  of 
his  mind,  and  all  that  may  be  observed  therein,  than  he  will 
have  all  the  particular  ideas  of  any  landscape,  or  of  the  parts 
and  motions  of  a  clock,  who  will  not  turn  his  eyes  to  ity  and 
with  attention  heed  all  the  parts  of  it.  The  picture  or  clock 
may  be  so  placed,  that  they  may  come  in  his  way  every  day; 
but  yet  he  will  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  all  the  parts  they 
are  made  up  of,  till  he  applies  himself  with  attention  to  con- 
sider them  each  in  particular. 

8.  Ideas  of  Reflection  later,  because  ihey  need  AttenUon,--^ 
And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  it  is  pretty  late  before 
most  children  get  ideas  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds; 
and  some  have  not  any  very  clear  or  perfect  ideas  of  the 
greatest  part  of  them  all  their  lives;  because,  though  they 
pass  there  continually,  yet,  like  floating  visions,  they  make 
not  deep  impressions  enough  to  leave  in  their  mind  dear, 
distinct,  lasting  ideas,  till  the  understanding  ttims  inward 
upon  itself,  reflects  on  its  own  operations,  and  makes  them 
the  objects  of  its  own  contemplation.  Children  when  tiiey 
come  first  into  it,  are  suiTOund^i  with  a  world  of  new  things^ 
which,  by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them,  forward  to  take  notice  of  new,  and 
apt  to  be  delighted  with  the  variety  of  changing  objects. 
Thus  the  first  years  are  usually  employed  and  diverted  in 
looking  abroad.  Men's  business  in  them  is  to  acquaint  them^ 
selves  with  what  is  to  be  found  without;  and  so  growing  up 
in  a  constant  attention  to  outward  sensations,  seldom  make 
any  considerable  reflection  on  what  passes  within  them  till 
they  come  to  be  of  riper  years,  and  some  scarce  ever  at  all. 

9.  TheSotd  begins  to  have  Ideas  when  it  begins  to  percdoe,-^ 
To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  flrst  any  ideas,  is  to  ask  wheil 
he  begins  to  perceive;  having  ideas,  and  percepticm,  being 
the  same  thing.  I  know  it  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soiu 
always  thinks,*  and  that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas 

•  It  has  been  seen  above,  that  thia  was  maintained  by  Pythagoni; 

and   among   the   modems,    by   Leibnitz   and    DesOMlM.       AiistotlB 

controvertB  the  opinion  of  those  who  taught  that  Hie  soul  is  a  self- 

moybtg  piiociple^    (De   Anim.  i.   Z^  vsA  IaO&a  \isc«  i<:Akr«(«  tfcat 
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in  itself  constantly,  as  long  as  it  exists^  and  t^&t  actual 
thinking  is  as  inseparable  from  the  sonl  ae  actvial  extension  ia 
from  the  bodyj  which  if  true,  to  inquire  after  the  heginning 
of  a  man*s  ideaSj  ia  the  same  as  to  inquire  after  the  heginning 
of  his  soTil  *  for  by  this  account ^  soul  and  ita  ideas,  as  body 
and  its  extension,  will  begin  to  exist  both  at  the  same  time. 

1 0.  Tlie  Soul  thinly  T^ai  alwai/s;  hut  this  wants  Proofs.-^ 
But  whether  the  soul  be  suppoaed  to  exi'it  antecedent  to^  or 
coeTul  withj  or  some  time  after  the  fii'st  rudiments  of  organi- 
zation, or  the  hegiuiiings  of  life  in  the  body,  I  leave  to  be 
disputed  by  those  who  have  better  thought  of  that  matter. 
I  confesa  myself  to  have  one  of  those  dull  soiilsj  tlmt  doth 
not  perceive  itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas;  nor  can  con- 
eeive  it  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  thhik, ' 
than  for  the  body  always  to  move;  the  perception  of  ideas 
being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  sonlj  what  motion  is  to  the  bodj, 
not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations;  and  therefore, 
though  thiuking  be  snpjjosed  ever  so  much  the  proper  action 
of  the  soulj  yet  it  is  not  cecessary  to  suppose  that  it  should 
be  always  tliinking,  always  in  action.  That,  perhaps,  ia  the 
privilege  of  the  Infinite  Author  and  Preserver  of  things,  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps;  but  it  is  not  competent  to  any 
finite  being,  at  least  not  to  the  eoitl  of  man*  We  know 
csertainlyj  by  experience,  that  we  soraetimes  think,  and  thence 
draw  this  infdliblo  consequence,  that  there  ia  something  in 
us  that  has  a  power  to  think;  but  whether  that  substance 
perpetually  thinks  or  nOj  wo  can  be  no  further  assured  than 
exjjkerience  informs  usj  for  to  saj  that  actual  thinking  ia 
essential  to  the  sonlj  and  insepaiuble  fi%im  it,  is  to  beg  what 
is  in  question,  and  not  to  prove  it  by  reason,  which  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  if  it  be  not  a  self-evident  proposition.  But  whether 
this,  "that  the  soul  always  thinks,"  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position, that  everybody  assents  to  at  first  hearing,  I  appeal 
to  mankind.  It  is  doubted  whether  I  thought  at  all  last 
night  or  not ;  the  question  being  about  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
begging  it  to  bring,  aa  a  proof  for  it,  an  hypothesis,  which  is  the 

pbiloaopher.  On  the  opinmn  of  Descart^p  the  reader  who  does  not 
chooae  to  toil  through  ]m  crahb^  and  voluniitiotis  works,  may  oonffult 
Bahlei  ^Hist.  de  la  Pbilo^phJe  Modem e^  I  jii.  p,  10  ©t  leq,)  And 
Tennemanns  mftnuaL  (^  326  et  ae^*)  This  histocian'e  blxdV^ft  V\??«  ^ 
Leibnitz's  philosophy  (I  346  et  seq.)  nkay  ako  b«  cotn^ftiei  Vi5^"Brtii.^* 
much  Itmgif  recount.  (I  rV,  p.  111  et  eeq.) — En. 
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very  thing  in  dispute;  by  which  way  one  may  prove  any- 
thing: and  it  is  but  supposing  that  all  watches,  whilst  the 
balance  beats,  think,  and  it  is  sufficiently  proved,  and  past 
doubt,  that  my  watch  thought  all  last  night.  But  he  that 
would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to  build  his  hypothesis  on 
matter  of  fact,  and  make  it  out  by  sensible  ezperienoe,  and 
not  presume  on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hypothesis; 
that  is,  because  he  supposes  it  to  be  so;  which  way  of  proving 
amounts  to  this,  that  I  must  necessarily  think  all  last  nighty 
because  another  supposes  I  always  think,  though  I  myself 
cannot  perceive  that  I  always  do  so. 

But  men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  suppose 
what  is  in  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  of  &ct;  how 
else  could  any  one  make  it  an  inference  of  mine,  that  a  thing 
is  not,  because  we  are  not  sensible  of  it  in  our  sleep?  I  cb 
not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  a  man,  because  he  is  not  sensibb 
of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say,  he  cannot  think  at  any  time, 
waking  or  sleeping,  without  being  sensible  of  it.  Our  being 
sensible  of  it  is  not  necessary  to  anything  but  to  our  thought!^ 
and  to  them  it  is,  and  to  them  it  always  will  be  necessary,  till 
we  can  think  without  being  conscious  of  it. 

11.  It  18  not  always  conscious  qfU, — ^I  grant  that  the  soul, 
in  a  waking  man,  is  never  without  thought,  because  it  is  the 
condition  of  being  awake:  but  whether  sleeping  without 
dreaming  be  not  an  affection  of  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well 
as  body,  may  be  worth  a  waking  man's  consideration,  it  being 
hard  to  conceive  that  anything  should  think  and  not  be 
conscious  of  it.  If  the  soul  doth  think  in  a  sleeping  man 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  I  ask  whether,  during  such 
thinking,  it  has  any  pleasure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happi- 
ness or  misery?  I  am  sure  the  man  is  not,  any  more  than 
the  bed  or  earth  he  lies  on;  for  to  be  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  seems  to  me  utterly  inconsistent 
and  impossible.  Or  if  it  be  possible  that  the  soul  can,  whilst 
the  body  is  sleeping,  have  its  thinking,  enjoyments,  and 
concerns,  its  pleasures  or  pain,  apart,  which  the  man  is  not 
conscious  of  nor  partakes  in,  it  is  certain  that  Socrates  asleep 
and  Socrates  awake  is  not  the  same  person:  but  his  soid 
when  he  sleeps,  and  Socrates  the  man,  consisting  of  body  and 
soul  when  he  is  waking,  are  two  persons;  since  waking 
Socratee  has  no  knowledge  of  or  concenvment  for  that  happi- 
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ness  or  misery  of  his  soul,  whicli  it  enjoys  alone  by  itself 
whilst  lie  sleei^j  witbont  perceiving  anytbing  of  itj  any  more 
tbaaa  he  has  for  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  man  in  the 
Indies  ivbom  he  knows  not;  for  if  we  take  wholly  away  all  ^ 
oonscionsne^  of  our  actions  and  sensation Sj  especially  of  plea*  / 
sure  and  pain,  and  the  concemment  that  accomfiamea  it,  it  / 
win  be  baid  to  know  wherein  to  place  personal  identity.* 

*  However  awkwardly  Locke  may  in  thii  passage  exprefls  himself^  it 
seems  very  cl^  to  me  that  he  never  meant  to  affirm,  n»  Bkhop  Butler 
jmd  Mr.  Stewart  suppose^  that  qoosciousneas  consiitute$  personal  identity. 
Indeed,  he  teachea  the  direct  contTary,  contending  that  the  aiieepujg 
ixjan  and  the  waking  man  are  idettttefil,  though  th^  waking  man  m 
conHcioTjs  of  nothing  he  may  have  performed  in  his  sleep.  Ne^rorthelen,, 
us  the  reader  may  d^ire  to  compare  the  remarka  of  hia  opponents  with 
the  passage  in  the  toxt^  I  subjoin  troici  each  of  these  writers  an  extract 
Qontainiag  the  pi^  of  Ma  objecdons.  '^  But  though  eoniciouBnefls  of 
^tphat  is  past  don  thuB  aaoertain  our  personal  identity;^  to  onndTe^  yet, 
to  aay  that  it  nmkes  personal  identity^  or  is  neceasory  to  our  bdng  the 
B^ne  personf^  m  to  nay  that  a  person  has  not  existed  &  nlngle  tnoment, 
nor  done  one  action  but  whiVt  he  can  remember ;  indeed,  none  but  what 
he  reflects  upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  eHelf-evIdenti  th&t  oon- 
ficiousness  of  pergonal  identity  presuppofiea,  and  therefore  cannot  con- 
stitute, personal  identity^  any  more  than  knowletlge,  bi  any  other  cn^e, 
c^n  constitute  truth  which  it  presuppofles/'  (Butler,  Esa*  on  Per??. 
Tden.  p.  33*2. )  **  As  the  belief  of  our  present  exidenct  neoe^arily  aoeom- 
pitnies  every  act  of  conflcicusnefra,  so^  from  a  comparison  of  the  Bcne&tionK 
and  thoughts  of  which  we  are  now  confic^ious,  with  thoie  of  wluch  we 
reooUect  to  have  been  conscious  formerly,  we  are  rmpreased  with  ari 
irresistible  conviction  of  our  pcTBonal  identity.  Notwithstanding  the 
strtingo  difficulties  that  have  been  rttJiied  upon  the  subject^  I  cannot 
conceive  any  conviction  mora  complete  thwi  this,  nor  any  truth  more 
intel%ible  to  all  whose  understanding  have  not  been  perplexed  by 
ineta|3iyiicftl  flpeculation.  He  objections  fomidod  on  the  change  of 
iubstuioe  In  certain  material  objecta  to  which  we  continue  to  apply  the 
same  nanie^  aie  plainly  not  applicable  to  the  question  concerning  the 
identity  of  iho  same  person,  or  the  same  thinking  being,  inasmuch  as  the 
words  sameness  and  identity  are  here  used  in  different  sienBes.  Of  the 
meaning  of  thoMe  wordfl,  when  applied  to  per&onHj  I  confeaa  I  am  not 
able  to  give  a  logical  deiinition;  but  neither  can  I  define  sensation^ 
memory,  volition,  nor  even  exiatence;  and  if  any  one  should  bring 
himaelf;  by  this  and  other  scholastic  aabtiltiee,  to  conclude  that  he  hafl 
no  interest  in  making  provision  for  to-monxiw,  because  pertmhalittf  U  mt 
a  peruianeTit^  but  a  trandtnt  thing^  I  can  think  of  no  argument  U> 
convince  him  of  hij  error."  (Stewart,  Pbil.  Esa.  p.  77.)  Tbucydides,  in 
bis  account  of  the  plague  of  Atbenfl,  speaks  of  perBons  who,  when  they 
recovered  from  the  disorder,  found  that  it  had  expunged  from  their 
Wiemory  all  record  of  past  tranflactiorw,  and  even  oi  ^eki  owt\  ioxmct 
ejdstence,  so  that  it  was  m  if  they  had  been  bom  fcuew;  **  To^c  ^^  ^^ 
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12,  If  a  sleeping  Man  thinks  without  knounng  ii,  the  sheping 
omd  vxiJcmg  Man  a/re  two  Persons, — ^*  The  soul,  during  sound 
sleep,  thinks,"  say  these  men.  Whilst  it  thinks  and  peroeiTes, 
it  is  capable  certainly  of  those  of  delight  or  trouble,  as  Tirell 
as  any  other  perceptions ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  oonaciouB 
of  its  own  perceptions.  But  it  has  all  this  apart ;  the  sleeping 
man,  it  is  plain,  is  conscious  of  nothing  of  all  this.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  the  soul  of  Castor,  while  he  his  sleeping, 
retired  from  his  body;  which  is  no  impossible  supposition  &ar 
the  men  I  have  here  to  do  with,  who  so  liberally  allow  li&^ 
without  a  thinking  soul,  to  all  other  animals;* — ^these  men 
cannot,  then,  judge  it  impossible,  or  a  contradiction,  that  the 
body  should  live  without  the  soul,  nor  that  the  soul  should 
subsist,  and  think,  or  have  perception,  even  perception  of 
happiness  or  misery,  without  the  body; — ^let  us  then,  I  say, 
suppose  the  soul  of  Castor  separated,  during  his  sleep,  from 
his  body,  to  think  apart;  let  us  suppose,  too,  that  it  chooses 
for  its  scene  of  thinking  the  body  of  another  man,  y.  g. 
Pollux,  who  is  sleeping  without  a  soul  (for  if  Castor's  soul 
can  think  whilst  Castor  is  asleep,  what  Castor  is  never 
conscious  of,  it  is  no  matter  what  place  it  chooses  to  think 
in) ;  t — we  have  here,  then,  the  bodies  of  two  men  with  only 

at^oLQ  h  avToi)Q  Koi  rohg  ivirriSiiovQ"  (il  49.)  That  these  were  the 
same  individualB  who  fell  sick  of  the  pestilence,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but 
for  themselves,  they  had,  upon  their  restoration  to  health,  no  oonscbus- 
ness  of  anything  an  hour  old. — Ed. 

*  He  proceeds  with  his  attacks  on  Gartesianism,  which  taught  that 
a.niTnn.la  were  mere  living  machines.  This  doctrine  appears  likely  to  be 
revived  in  our  own  day,  to  judge  from  a  paper  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
in  which  insects  are  taught  to  be  little  else  than  machines.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  experiments  undertaken  to  prove  that  insects  are 
insensible  to  pain,  is  that  described  by  Le  Yaillant»  who  says :  ''  Je  pzis 
une  grande  sauterelle  k  ailes  rouges  de  Gap ;  je  lui  ouvris  le  ventre^  lui 
enlevai  les  intestins,  en  les  remplagant  par  du  coton,  et,  dans  cet  ^tat,  je 
Tattachai  dans  une  boite  avec  une  ^pingle  qui  lui  traversait  le  corsdet 
EUe  y  resta  cinq  mois,  et  au  bout  de  ce  temps  elle  remuait  encore  et  ses 
ptftes  et  ses  antennes  "  (Voy.  t.  iv.  p.  182,  ed.  Par.  1830.)  It  was  oDoe 
the  fashion  to  consider  man  himself  in  this  lights  when  La  Mettrie 
pushed  the  thing  so  far  as  to  contend  that  we  are  but  so  many  plants 
endued  with  locomotive  powers  I  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  philosophy, 
finding  it  impossible  to  descend  any  lower,  began  to  look  upwards,  and 
man  accordingly  has  ceased  to  be  confounded  with  hops  and  potatoes. 
—Ed. 

f  Upon  this  notion,  that  souls  can  detach  themselves  from  the  bodies 
to  which  they  beloDg,  and  travel  about  independently,  I  oonstructed  my 
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one  soul  between  them,  which  w©  mil  suppose  to  sleep  and 
wake  bj  tnrns;  and  the  soul  still  thinking  in  the  waking 
majij  whereof  the  sloping  man  m  never  canscioua,  has  jiever 
the  least  pereeption.  I  ask,  then,  whether  Castor  and  PoUnx, 
thus  with  onlj  one  fl<>ul  between  thenij  which  thinks  and 
perceivea  in  one  what  the  other  m  never  conscious  of  nor  is 
concerned  for,  are  not  two  as  disitinct  persons  as  Castor  and 
Hercules,  or  as  Socrates  and  Plato  were?  and  whether  one  of 
theni  might  not  be  very  happj,  and  the  other  very  miserable? 
Just  by  the  same  reason  thej  make  the  soul  and  the  man 
two  persona,  who  make  the  soul  think  apart  what  the  nmn  h 
not  conscious  of;  for  I  suppose  nobody  will  make  identity  of 
persons  to  consist  in  the  squFs  being  united  to  the  very  same 
nnmerioal  particles  of  matter;  for  if  that  be  necessary  to 
identity,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  that  constant  flux  of  the 
particles  of  our  bodies,  that  any  man  skoiild  be  the  same 
person  two  days  or  two  moments  together. 

13.  Impos^Ude  to  convince  those  tkM  deep  vnthmd  drea/mm^^ 
thai  tJ^^  tfmiL — Thus,  methinks,  every  dro way  nod  shakes 
their  doctrine,  who  teach  that  the  sonl  is  always  thinking. 
Those,  at  least,  who  do  at  any  tLme  sleep  without  dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  sometimes 
for  four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  of  it;  and  if 
they  are  taken  in  the  very  act,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
that  Bleeping  contemplation,  can  give  no  manner  of  aceoimt 
of  it. 

14.  That  Men  drea?n  tmthout  remembering  it,  m  vain 
urged — It  will  perhaps  be  saidj  *'  that  the  soul  thinks  even 
in  the  soundest  sleep,  but  the  memory  retains  it  not"  That 
the  soul  in  a,  sleeping  maii  should  be  this  moment  busy  a 
thinkiogj  and  the  next  moment  in  a  waking  man  not  re- 
member nor  be  able  to  recollect  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts,  is 
very  hard  to  be  conceived,  and  would  need  some  better  proof 
than  bare  aaaertioii  to  make  it  be  believed;  for  who  can 
without  any  more  ado^  but  being  barely  told  so^  imagine  that 
the  greatest  part  of  men  do,  during  alt  their  lives,  for  several 

vtOTj  of  the  "  Prophet  of  Clazauense, "  which  relates  to  the  adveotorea 
of  a  disembodied  spirit.  The  beli«f  waa  cohuuoti  amonj^  thtj  ancieDt 
Greeks^  and  atill  prevailB  in  Hiiidtotaji,  where  the  Sanyaeea  and  otier 
religiouit  deroteea  pretend  to  posHesa  the  power  of  detachmg  them^elTea 
from  their  bodies  when  they  pleaae, — En. 
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hours  every  day,  think  of  something;  which  if  they 
asked,  even  in  the  middle  of  these  thoughts,  they  ooold 
remember  nothing  at  all  of!  Most  men,  I  think,  pass  a  greab 
part  of  their  sleep  without  dreamiug.  I  onoe  knew  a  man 
that  was  bred  a  scholar,  and  had  no  bad  memory,  who  told 
me  he  had  never  dreamed  in  his  life  till  he  had  that  fever 
he  was  then  newly  recovered  o^  which  was  about  the  five  or 
six  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  I  suppose  the  world 
affords  more  such  instances;  at  least  eveiy  one*s  acquaintance 
will  fiimish  him  with  examples  enough  of  such  as  pass  most 
of  their  nights  without  dreaming.* 

15,  Upon  this  Hypothssia  the  I^otights  of  a  deeping  Man 
ought  to  he  most  rational. — To  think  often,  and  never  to 
retain  it  so  much  as  one  moment,  is  a  very  useless  sort  of 
thinkiug ;  and  the  soul,  in  such  a  state  of  thinking,  does 
veiy  little,  if  at  all,  excel  that  of  a  looking-glass,  which 
constantly  receives  variety  of  images,  or  ideas,  but  retains 
none;  they  disappear  and  vanish,  and  there  remain  no  foot- 
steps of  them;  the  looking-glass  is  never  the  better  for  such 
ideas,  nor  the  soul  for  such  thoughts.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  ''  that  in  a  waking  man  the  materials  of  the  body  aie 
employed  and  made  use  of  in  thinking,  and  that  the  memory 
of  thoughts  is  retained  by  the  impressions  that  are  made  on 
the  brain,  and  the  traces  there  left  after  such  thinking;  but 
that  in  the  thinking  of  the  soul,  which  is  not  perceived  in  a 
sleeping  man,  there  the  soul  thinks  apart,  and  making  no  use 
of  the  organs  of  the  body,  leaves  no  impressions  on  it,  and 
consequently  no  memory  of  such  thoughts.*'  Not  to  mention 
again  the  absurdity  of  two  distinct  persons,  which  follows 
from  this  supposition,  I  answer,  Anther,  that  whatever  ideas 
the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate  without  the  help  of 
the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  it  can  retain  without 
the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul,  or  any  separate 
spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage  by  thiuking.  If  it  has 
no  memory  of  its  own  thoughts;  if  it  cannot  lay  them  up 
for  its  own  use,  and  be  able  to  recall  them  upon  occasion; 
if  it  cannot  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  and  me^e  use  of  its 
former  experiences,  reasonings,  and  contemplations,  to  what 
purpose  does  it  think?     They  who  make  the  soul  a  thinking 

*  I  have  myself  known  an  instance  of  a  person  who,  up  to  sixteen, 
Bcarcdy  ever  dreamt  at  iJL — £d. 
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ttimg,  at  this  rate,  mil  not  make  it  a  m.mh  more  noble  being 
than  tkosje  do  whom  they  coTidemnj  for  aUowing  it  to  be 
nothing  but  the  siihtilist  parts  of  matter-  Characters  drawn 
on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  efi^ictja,  or  impi'essioi^s 
made  on  a  he&[)  of  atomg,  or  animal  ^irit^^  are  altogether  as 
useful,  and  render  the  subject  aa  iioblej  as  the  thoughts  of  a 
Boul  that  perish  in  thinking,  that,  once  out  of  sight,  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  leave  no  memory  of  themselves  behind  them, 
Kattire  never  makes  esceHent  things  for  mean  or  no  uses ; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  that  o^ir  infinitely  wiae 
Creator  should  make  so  admirable  a  faculty  aa  the  power  of 
thinking,  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  the  excellency  of 
his  own  incomprehensible  beings  to  be  so  idly  and  nselessly 
employed^  at  least  a  foiuth  pail  of  its  time  here,  aa  to  think 
constantly,  without  remembering  any  of  those  thought^ 
without  doing  any  good  to  itself  or  others,  or  being  any  way 
useful  to  any  other  part  of  the  creation.  If  we  will  examine 
itj  we  shall  not  find>  I  suppose,  the  motion  of  dull  and  sense- 
less matter,  any  where  in  the  universe^  made  so  little  use  of 
and  ao  wholly  thrown  away. 

16*  On  this  Hypotli/eds^  the  Soul  mvM  Itape  Ideo^  not  derived 
JromSmha^i^wn  or  Rejkciion,  of  which  titere  ig  no  Appearance. — 
It  b  true,  we  have  sometimes  inataJices  of  perception  whilst 
we  are  asleep,  and  retain  the  memoiy  of  those  thoughts ;  but 
how  extravagant  and  incohei*ent  for  the  most  part  tJiey  are, 
how  little  conformable  to  the  peHection  and  oixier  of  a 
rational  being,  those  acquaintcMl  with  dreams  need  not  be 
to!d.*  This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
Boulj  when  it  thinks  thus  apart^  and  as  it  were  separate  fixim 
the  body,  acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it, 
or  not     If  its  sepai-ate  thoughts  be  less  rational,  then  th^e 

*  On  the  nature  and  cauaea  of  dreama  Kohbes  htm  conatraeted  a 
peculiarly  ingoniuus  theory,  in  wliicli  be  attempts  to  explain,  npon 
phyfliological  principles,  the  reasans  of  theii:  exiatcDce  and  variety, 
**  \Vlieii"  present  Bense  ifl  not,"  obser\^««  he,  '*ftB  in  sleep,  there  the 
images  remaining  after  eenae,  (when  there  be  many,)  aa  m  dreami,  are 
not  obscure^  but  streag  and  clear,  as  in  aenae  itaelf.  The  reaaon  it,  that 
wtich  obscured  and  made  the  conceptiong  weak,  namely^  senae,  and 
present  operation  of  the  object^  ia  removed ;  for  deep  is  the  privation  of 
thead  Gj  ienjse^  (the  power  remaining,)  and  dreama  are  tho  imaginatioti 
of  tJiem  that  sleep."  (Human  Nature,  a  iiL  |  %,)  Iki&^feltJf' 
neclJoiui  for  the  reminder  of  tim  theory, — ^, 


ination     ^^^ 
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men  must  say  that  the  soul  owes  the  perfection  of  jatioiuJ 
thinking  to  the  body;  if  it  does  not^  it  is  a  wonder  that  our 
dreams  should  be^  for  the  most  part^  so  frivolous  and  in»* 
tional,  and  that  the  soul  should  retain  none  of  its  more 
rational  soliloquies  and  meditations. 

17.  If  I  think  when  I  know  U  not,  nobody  elae  oan  know 
U, — ^Those  who  so  confidently  tell  us  that  ''the  soul  alwi^ 
actuaUy  thinks,'*  I  would  they  would  also  teU  us  what  those 
ideas  are  that  are  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  before,  or  just  at  the 
union  with  the  body,  before  it  has  received  any  by  sensation.* 
The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are,  as  I  take  it^  all  made  up  of 
the  waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put 
together.  It  is  strange,  if  the  soul  has  ideas  of  its  own  tiiat 
it  derived  not  from  sensation  or  reflection,  (as  it  must  have, 
if  it  thought  before  it  received  any  impressions  from  the 
body,)  that  it  should  never,  in  its  private  thinking,  (so  private^ 
that  the  man  himself  perceives  it  not,)  retain  any  of  them, 
the  very  moment  it  wakes  out  of  them,  and  then  make  the  man 
glad  with  new  discoveries.  Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that 
tiie  soul  should,  in  its  retirement,  diuring  sleep,  have  so  many 
hours'  thoughts,  and  yet  never  light  on  any  of  those  ideas  it  bor- 
rowed not  from  sensation  or  reflection;  or,  at  least,  preserve 
the  memory  of  none  but  such,  which,  being  occasioned  frt>m 
the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natural  to  a  spirit?     It  is  strange 

*  Upon  the  doctrine  alluded  to  in  this  passajze,  Mr.  Stewart 
makes  the  following  observations:  ** Mr.  Locke* 8  quwbUs  ( f  )  founded 
on  the  word  innatej  were  early  remarked  by  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
'Innate  is  a  word  he  poorly  plays  upon;  the  right  word,  though 
lees  used,  is  connatural;  for  what  has  birth,  or  the  progress  of 
the  foetus  out  of  the  womb,  to  do  in  this  case?  The  question  is  not 
about  the  time  the  ideas  entered,  or  the  moment  that  one  body  came  out 
of  the  other ;  but  whether  the  constitution  of  man  be  such,  that  being 
adult  or  grown  up,  at  such  or  such  a  time,  sooner  or  later,  (no  matter 
when,)  certain  ideas  will  not  infallibly,  inevitably,  necessarily  spring  up 
in  him.'  "  (Letters  to  a  Student  at  the  University,  lett.  8.)  "I  have^ ' 
says  Mr.  Stewart,  '^  substituted,  in  this  quotation,  the  phrase  certain 
iaeaSj  instead  of  Shaftesbiuys  example, — the  ideas  of  orders  admUmstrO' 
tionf  and  a  Ood, — with  the  view  of  separating  his  general  observation 
from  the  particular  application  which  he  wished  to  make  of  it,  in  the 
tract  from  which  this  quotation  is  borrowed."  (Phil.  Ess.  p.  104  et  seq.) 
This  dangerous  practice  of  tampering  with  the  text  of  the  authors  he 
quotes,  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Stewart  to  make  them  say  whatever  he 
pleased.  Upon  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  noble  coadjutor  put  fbr- 
TFan/  in  tbu  paasage  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment. — ^Ed. 
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the  soul  shonld  never  onoe  in  a  man's  whole  Hfe  recall  over 
any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  and  those  ideas  it  had  before 
it  borrowed  anything  from  the  body;  never  bring  into  the 
waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but  what  have  a  tang  of 
the  cask,  and  manifestly  derive  their  original  from  that  union. 
If  it  always  thinks,  and  so  had  ideas  before  it  was  united,  or 
before  it  received  any  from  the  body,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  during  sleep  it  recollects  its  native  ideas;  and  during 
that  retirement  from  communicating  with  the  body,  whilst 
it  thinks  by  itself  the  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be, 
sometimes  at  least,  those  more  natural  and  congenial  ones 
which  it  had  in  itself,  underived  from  the  body,  or  its  own 
operations  about  them :  which,  since  the  waking  man  never 
remembers,  we  must  j&x)m  this  hypothesis  conclude,  either 
that  the  soul  remembers  something  that  the  man  does  not, 
or  else  that  memory  belongs  only  to  such  ideas  as  are  derived 
from  the  body,  or  the  mind's  operations  about  them. 

18.  How  knows  (vny  one  that  the  Soul  always  thmka?  For 
if  it  be  not  a  sdf-emdent  ProposUioriy  it  needs  Proof, — I  would 
be  glad  also  to  learn  from  these  men,  who  so  confidently  pro- 
nounce that  the  human  soul,  or,  which  is  all  one,  that  a  man 
always  thinks,  how  they  come  to  know  it;  nay,  how  they 
come  to  know  that  they  themselves  think,  when  they  them- 
selves do  not  perceive  it.  This,  I  am  a&aid,  is  to  be  sure 
without  proofs,  and  to  know  without  perceiving;  it  is,  I 
suspect,  a  confiised  notion  taken  up  to  serve  an  hypothesis^ 
and  none  of  those  clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence 
forces  us  to  admit,  or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence 
to  deny.  For  the  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
possible  the  soul  may  always  think,  but  not  always  retain  it 
in  memory :  and  I  say,  it  is  as  possible  that  the  soul  may  not 
always  think,  and  miich  more  probable  that  it  should  some- 
times not  think,  than  that  it  should  ofben  think,  and  that  a 
long  while  together,  and  not  be  conscious  to  itself  the  next 
moment  after,  that  it  had  thought. 

19.  ThcU  aMa/n  should  be  busy  in  Thmkingy  cmd  yet  not  r^- 
tain  it  the  next  moment^  very  vrnprobaUe. — ^To  suppose  the  soul 
to  think,  and  the  man  not  to  perceive  it,  is,  as  has  been  said,  to 
make  two  persons  in  one  man:  and  if  one  considers  well 
these  men's  way  of  speaking,  one  should  be  led  into  ^  ^s^^^sr 
picjoa  that  they  do  so;  for  they  wlio  teift  \ia  ^3a».\»  >2tvft  wsvs^ 
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always  thinks,  do  nerer,  that  I  remember,  say  that  a  man 
always  thinks.  Can  the  sonl  think,  and  not  the  man?  or  a 
man  think,  and  not  be  conscious  of  it)  This,  perhaps,  would 
be  suspected  of  jargon  in  others.  K  they  say  the  man  thinks 
always,  but  is  not  always  conscious  of  it,  they  may  as  well 
say  his  body  is  extended  without  having  parts;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether as  intelligible  to  say  that  a  body  is  extended  without 
parts,  as  that  anything  thinks  without  being  conscious  of  it^ 
or  peroeiying  that  it  does  so.  They  who  talk  thus  may,  with 
as  much  reason,  if  it  be  necessary  to  their  hypothesis,  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always 
feel  it;  whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  yery  sensation,  as 
thinking  consists  in  being  conscious  that  one  thinks.  If 
they  say  that  a  man  is  always  conscious  to  himself  of  thinkings 
I  ask  how  they  know  it)  Consciousness  is  the  perception  of 
what  passes  in  a  man*s  own  mind.  Can  another  man  per- 
ceive that  I  am  conscious  of  an3rthing,  when  I  perceive  it  not 
myself)  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  expe- 
rience. Wake  a  man  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  ask  bin^  what 
he  was  that  moment  thinking  of.  If  he  himself  be  conscious 
of  nothing  he  then  thought  on,  he  must  be  a  notable  diviner 
of  thoughts  that  can  assure  him  that  he  was  thinking :  may 
he  not)  with  more  reason,  assure  him  he  was  not  asleep) 
This  is  something  beyond  philosophy ;  and  it  cannot  be  less 
than  revelation,  that  discovers  to  another  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  when  I  can  find  none  there  myself;  and  they  must 
needs  have  a  penetrating  sight  who  can  certainly  see  that  I 
think,  when  I  cannot  perceive  it  myself  and  when  I  declare 
that  I  do  not;  and  yet  can  see  that  dogs  or  elephants  do  not 
think,  when  they  give  all  the  demonstration  of  it  imaginable, 
except  only  telling  us  that  they  do  so.  This  some  may  suspect 
to  be  a  step  beyond  theRosicrucians;*  it  seeming  easier  to 
make  one's  self  invisible  to  others,  than  to  make  another's 
thoughts  visible  to  me,  which  are  not  visible  to  himself.  But 
it  is  but  defining  the  soul  to  be  "a  substance  that  always 
thinks,"  and  the  business  is  done.  If  such  definition  be  of  any 
authority,  I  know  not  what  it  can  serve  for,  but  to  make  many 
men  suspect  that  they  have  no  souls  at  aU,  since  they  find  a 
good  part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking;  for  no 

*  On  the  system  of  these  mystics,  see  Pope's  Preface  to  the  Bape  of 
the  Look,  and  tixe  Memoirs  of  the  Comte  de  Oub«Ai&,  ^passim. — Eo. 
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definitions  that  I  know,  np  sappositians  of  amy  sect,  are  of 
force  enongh  to  destroy  constant  experience;  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  affectation  of  knowing  beyond  what  we  perceive,  that 
makes  so  much  useless  dispute  and  noise  in  the  world. 

20.  iTo  Ideas  biUjrom  Sensatum  cmd  BefleiOion,  evident,  if 
toe  cbaerve  Chnldren, — ^I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on;  and  as  those  are  increased  and  retained, 
80  it  comes,  by  exercise,  to  improve  its  faculty  of  thinking  in 
the  several  parts  of  it,  as  well  as,  afterwards,  by  compounding 
those  ideas  and  reflecting  on  its  own  operations;  it  increases 
its  stock,  as  well  as  f^ility,  in  remembering,  imagining, 
reasoning,  and  other  modes  of  thinking. 

21.  He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  not  make  his  own  hypothesis  the 
rule  of  nature,  will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed  to  ^ 
much  thinking  in  a  new-bom  child,  and  much  fewer  of  any 
reasoning  at  all;  and  yet  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the 
rational  soul  should  think  so  much,  and  not  reason  at  alL 
And  he  that  will  consider  that  infants  newly  come  into  the 
world  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  sleep,  and  are 
seldom  awake  but  when  either  hunger  calls  for  the  teat,  or 
some  pain  (the  most  importunate  of  all  sensations)  or  some 
other  violent  impression  on  the  body  forces  the  naind  to 
perceive  and  attend  to  it;  he,  I  say,  who  considers  this,  will 
perhaps  find  reason  to  imagine  that  a  foetus  in  the  mother's 
womb  differs  not  much  from  the  state  of  a  vegetable,  but 
passes  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  without  perception  or 
thought,  doing  very  little  in  a  place  where  it  needs  not  seek 
for  food,  and  is  surrounded  with  liquor,  always  equally  soft, 
and  near  of  the  same  temper;  where  the  eyes  have  no  Hght, 
and  the  ears  so  shut  up,  are  not  very  susceptible  of  sounds; 
and  where  there  is  little  or  no  variety,  or  change  of  objects  to 
move  the  senses. 

22.  Follow  a  child  from  its  birth,  and  observe  the  alterations  - 
that  time  makes,  and  you  shall  find,  as  the  mind  by  the  ; 
senses  comes  more  and  more  to  be  fiimished  with  ideas,  it  j 
comes  to  be  more  and  more  awake;  thinks  more,  the  more  / 
it  has  matter  to  think  on.  After  some  time  it  begins  to  know 
the  objects  which,  being  most  familmr  with  it,  ba.^^  Ts^a^^ 
lasting  impressioss:  thus  it  comes  by  degcooB  \a  ^aio'v  ^Ci^ 
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persons  it  daily  converses  with  and  distinguishes  them  from 
strangers,  which  are  instances  and  effects  of  its  coming  to 
retain  and  distinguish  the  ideas  the  senses  convey  to  it.  And 
so  we  may  observe  how  the  mind,  by  degrees,  improves  in 
these,  and  advances  to  the  exercise  of  those  other  fkculties  of 
enlarging,  compounding,  and  abstracting  its  ideas,*  and  of 
reasoning  about  them,  and  reflecting  upon  all  these;  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter. 

23.  If  it  shall  be  demanded,  then,  when  a  man  begins  to 
have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he  first  has 
any  sensation ;  for,  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any  ideas  in 
the  mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I  conceive 
that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with  sensation, 
which  is  Kuch  an  impression  or  motion  made  in  some  part  of 
the  body,  as  produces  some  perception  in  the  understanding. 
It  is  about  these  impressions  made  on  our  senses  by  outward 
objects,  that  the  mind  seems  iirst  to  employ  itself  in  such 
operations  as  we  call  perception,  remembering,  consideration, 
reasoning,  &c, 

2i.  The  Original  of  all  owr  Knowledge, — In  time  the  mind 
oomes  to  reflect  on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  l)y 

•  Bericeley,  Hume,  Tooke,  and  many  others,  deny  the  power  of  ab- 
straction altogether.  (See  Berk,  Works,  i.  6 — 16.) — "  It  seems  to  me," 
observes  Hume,  '*  not  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and  contzii- 
dictions,  (see  his  Essay  on  Sceptical  Philosophy,)  if  it  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  in  general  ideas,  properly  speaking ; 
but  that  all  general  ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones,  attached  to  a 
general  term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones,  that 
resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  Thus 
when  the  term  *  horse'  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  ourselves 
the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  of  a  particular  size  or  figure ;  but 
as  that  term  is  also  used  to  be  applied  to  animals  of  other  colours^ 
figures,  and  sizes,  these  ideas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the 
imagination,  are  easily  recalled,  and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed 
in  tiie  same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If  this  be  admitted, 
(as  seems  reasonable,)  it  follows  that  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon 
which  mathematicians  reason,  are  nothing  but  particular,  and  such  as 
are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
infinitely  divisible.  'Tis  sufficient  to  have  dropped  this  hint  at  present, 
without  prosecuting  it  any  furth^.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of 
■oience  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the 
ignorant  by  their  conclusions;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  solution  of 
&ese  difficulties."  (Hume's  Essays,  p.  371,  n.  c,  ed.  1758.)  But  why 
ghovUd.  philosophers  seek  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  the  ignorant?  It  is  tbo 
ealy  oomjiimeDt  they  can  pay  the^— Ed. 
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sensation^  and  thereby  etorea  itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  * 
which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection.  These  are  the  unpreaaioas 
that  are  made  on  our  aenjsesii  by  outward  objects  that  are 
extrinsical  to  the  mmd,  and  its  own  opemtions,  proceeding 
irora  powers  intriusical  and  proper  to  itself^  which,  when 
reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming  also  objects  of  its  contem- 
plation, are,  as  I  have  saidj  the  original  of  all  knowledge. 
Thus  the  first  capacity  of  hiunan  intellect  isj  that  the  mind  is 
fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it,  either  thi^ugh 
the  senses  by  outward  objects,  or  by  its  own  operations  when 
it  refle^its  od  them.  This  is  the  first  step  a  man  makes 
towards  the  discovery  of  anytbiugj  and  the  gixtundwork 
whereon  to  build  all  those  notions  which  ever  he  shall  have 
Uatiirahy  in  this  world.  AH  those  sublime  thoughts  which 
tower  above  the  clouds^  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself^ 
take  their  rise  and  footing  here:  in.  all  that  good  extent 
wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  i^mote  speculations  it 
may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond 
those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  has  offered  for  its  con- 
templation.* 

25*  In  ths  deception  of  simple  Ideasj  tlt&  Undf^standhig 
is  for  live  moHl  part  passive. — In  this  part  the  underatandiDg 
is  merely  passive  j  and  whether  or  not  it  will  have  these 
beginnings,  and,  as  it  were,  materials  of  knowledge,  is  not  in 
its  own  poAver:  for  the  objects  of  our  senses  do,  many  of  , 
them,  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon  our  minds  whether 
we  will  or  not ;  and  the  operations  of  our  minds  will  not  let 
us  be  without,  at  least,  some  obscure  notions  of  them.  No 
man  can  be  wholly  ignorant  of  what  he  does  when  he  thiukB. 
*  Hume  haa  imitated  and  parapbmeed  this  pasBage,  hut  haa  fallon 
short  of  its  vigour  and  sublimity.  "Nothing,"  flaya  he,  "at  tirst  view, 
may  seem  more  unbounded  than  the  thought  of  man,  which  not  only 
eacjLpes  all  hum^bu  power  and  authority,  but  m  not  even  restrHjned 
within  the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monatorg,  and  join 
inoongruouB  ahapea  and  appearances,  coat  no  more  trouble  than  to 
conceive  the  most  natural  and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the  body  ii 
ooofined  within  one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
the  thought  can  in  an  instant  transport  us  into  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  universe,  or  even  beyond  the  universe^  into  the  unbounclod  cbaoflt 
where  nature  is  supposed  to  h^  in  total  tconfusion.  What  never  was 
seen  nor  beard  of,  may  j^  be  conceired ;  nor  is  anything  beyond  the 
power  of  thoughtj  eiJLcept  what  implies  an  absolute  contmdiction," 
(Essays,  p.  2fi0.)  The  same  idea  has  been  employed  \i^  ^Xms  K^aXimfra  ^ 
the  StjBtl^a  d&  h  Nature  to  taunt  and  hmmliato  msiJCL — -1^ 
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These  simple  ideas,  when  offered  to  the  mind,  the  imdeiv 
standing  can  no  more  refuse  to  have,  nor  alter,  when  thej 
are  imprinted,  nor  blot  them  out^  and  make  new  ones  itseli^ 
than  a  mirror  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images  or 
ideas  which  the  objects  set  before  it  do  therein  produce.  As 
the  bodies  that  surround  us  do  diversely  affect  our  organs^ 
the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  impressions,  and  cannot 
avoid  the  perception  of  those  ideas  that  are  annexed  to  them. 


CHAPTER    IL 

OF  SIMPLE  IDEAS. 

1.  Unoomp(yu/nded  Appearamoea, — The  better  to  understand 
the  nature,  manner,  and  extent  of  our  knowledge,  one  thing 
is  carefully  to  be  observed  concerning  the  ideas  we  have;  and 
that  isy  that  some  of  them  are  simple  and  some  complex. 

Though  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses  are,  in  the 
:  things  tiiemselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there  is  no 
separation,  no  distance  between  them;  yet  it  is  plain,  thei 
ideas  they  produce  in  the  mind  enter  by  the  senses  simple 
and  immixed.  For  though  the  sight  and  touch  often  take  in 
fix)m  the  same  object,  at  the  same  time,  different  ideas;  as  a 
man  sees  at  once  motion  and  colour;  the  hand  feels  softness 
and  warmth  in  the  same  piece  of  wax;  yet  the  simple  ideas 
thus  united  in  the  same  subject,  are  as  perfectly  distinct  as 
those  that  come  in  by  different  senses:  the  coldness  and 
hardness  which  a  man  feels  in  a  piece  of  ice  being  as  distinct 
ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  smell  and  whiteness  of  a  lily,  or  as 
the  taste  of  sugar,  and  smell  of  a  rose.  And  there  is 
nothing  can  be  plainer  to  a  man,  than  the  clear  and  distinct 
perception  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas;  which  being  each  in 
itself  uncompounded,  contains  in  it  nothing  but  one  uniform 
appearance  or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  distinguish- 
able into  different  ideas. 

2.  The  Mmd  cam  neither  make  rwr  destroy  them, — ^These 
simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested 
a^d  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  those  two  ways  above 
mraitioned,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection.*  When  the  imder- 
standing  is  once  stored  with  these  simple  ideas,  it  has  the 

*  See  Looke'B  first  letter  to  the  Biahop  of  Woroeater,  — Ba 
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power  to  repeat,  campBj^,  and  unite  them,  even  to  on  alniiost 
infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure  new  complex 
ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  moat  exalted  wit, 
or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of 
ihoughitj  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
.    npt  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned :    nor  can  any 

w    £xrce  of  the  understanding  destroy  those  that   are   there. 

■  The  dominion  of  man,  in  thb  little  world  of  his  own  under- 
standings being  muchwhat  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  gi'eat 
world  of  visible  things ;  wherein  his  power,  however  managed 
by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and 
divide  the  materials  that  are  nuwie  to  his  hand;  but  can  do 
nothing  towards  the  making  the  lea^  fMirticle  of  new  matter, 
or  destroying  one  atom  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The 
same  inability  will  every  one  find  in  himself,  who  shall  go 
about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  one  simple  idea,  not 
received  in  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or  by  re- 
flection from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  them.  I 
would  have  ajiy  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste  which  had  never 
afiected  his  palate,  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  nev^er 
smelt;  and  when  he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude  that  a 
blind  man  hath  ideas  of  colours,  and  a  deaf  man  true  distiact 
notions  of  sounds. 

3.  This  is  the  i-eaaon  why,  thougli  we  cannot  believe  it 
impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature  with  other  organs,  and 
more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understanding  the  notice  of 
corporeal  things  than  those  &v^  as  they  are  usually  coimted, 
which  he  has  given  to  man  j  yet  I  think  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  one  to  imagine  any  other  qualities  in  bodies,  howsoever 
constituted,  whei-eby  they  can  be  taken  notice  of,  besides 
Bounds,  tastes,  smells,  visible  and  tangible  qualities.  And 
bad  mankind  been  made  but  with  foiu*  senses,  the  qualitiea 
then  which  are  the  object  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  bec^n  as  far 
from  onr  notice,  imagination,  and  conception,  as  now  any 
belonging  to  a  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  sense  can  possibly 
bo ;  which,  whether  yet  some  other  creatm^s,  in  some  other 
parts  of  this  vast  and  stupendous  universe,  may  not  have, 
will  be  a  gi-eat  presumption  to  deny.  He  that  wiU  not  set 
lumself  proudly  at  the  top  of  all  things/  but  will  consider 

*  Upon  thk  th^mt  Montaigne  dedaimB  with  much  loifoe  mi4  ^i^xi^^ssosA'a^ 
TOL.  I,  % 
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the  immensity  of  this  fiibric,  tad  the  great  variety  that  ia  to 
be  foimd  in  this  little  and  inconsiderable  part  of  h  which  he 
has  to  do  with,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  in  other  maniknis 
of  it  there  may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings  of 
whose  fiumlties  he  has  as  little  knowledge  or  f^jprehenaioiiiy  as 
a  worm  shut  up  in  one  drawer  of  a  cabinet  hath  of  the 
senses  or  understanding  of  a  man :  such  variety  and  exoellency 
being  suitable  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Maker.  I 
have  here  followed  the  common  opimon  of  man's  having  but 
£ve  senses,  though,  perhaps,  there  may  be  justly  counted 
more;  but  either  supposition  serves  equally  to  my  preaent 
purpose.* 


CHAPTER  in. 

OF  IDEAS  OF  ONE  SENSE. 

1.  Dwidon  qf  dmple  Idms. — ^The  better  to  conceive  the 
ideas  we  receive  from  sensation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  fi>r  as 
to  consider  them  in  reference  to  the  different  ways  whareVf 
they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds,  and  make  ihibOh 
selves  perceivable  by  us. 

First,  then^  There  are  some  which  come  into  our  minds  by 
one  sense  only. 

his  ''Apologie  poor  Raymond  de  Sebonde^"  wherein  I  am  persuaded 
Pope  found  the  first  materials  for  his  '*  Essay  on  Man."  Probable  then 
may  in  other  parts  of  the  universe  exist  creatures  superior  in  inteueotoil 
powers  to  us.  The  sun,  for  examjde^  may  ripen  poets  more  instinct  f/HA 
hre,  more  brilliant  with  imagery,  more  alive  with  passion,  and  enetgy, 
and  sublimity  than  Homer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  In  my 
inmost  thoughts  I  would  not  call  in  question  the  effioacy  of  God's  wilL 
Yet  since  vie  ideas  of  man  have  ovOTflowed  tins  yisible  univeree^  and 
risen  like  a  flood  to  the  veiy  throne  of  GUkI,  it  is  not  imposrible  that 
th^  may  have  reached  the  limit  set  to  the  apprehoisions  of  crenbed 
beings,  and  that  between  us  and  the  Divinity  there  is,  in  intelleo^  bo 
higher  link.  In  Milton,  Plato,  Shakspeare^  and  Homer,  we  have  seiBphs 
enshrined  in  human  clay.  Pope's  views  are  rather  those  of  a  satidet 
than  of  a  philosopher: 

**  What  would  this  man! — now  upwwd  would  he  soar. 
And,  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more. 
Now,  looking  downward,  just  as  grieved  appears, 
To  want  the  strength  of  bulls  the  fur  of  bears." — "Bjb. 
*  Does  he  allude  here  to  the  internal  sense  afterwards  maintained  by 
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Secondly,  There  are  others  that  convey  themselvea  into  the 
mind  by  more  senses  than  one. 

Thirdljj  Others  that  are  had  from  reflection  only. 

Fourthly,  There  ore  some  that  make  themselves  way,  and 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  senaation  and 
reflection. 

We  shall  consider  them  apart  nnder  their  seTsral  heads. 

Ideas  of  one  Sense,  as  Cdmirs^  of  Seeing;  SauTidf  of 
ffmjwgy  <^c. — -There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance 
only  through  one  senae,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
receive  them,  Thna  light  and  ooloura,  as  white,  red,  yelloWj 
blue^  with  their  several  degrees  or  shades  and  mixturesj  as 
gisen,  scarlet,  purplei,  flea-green^  and  the  rest,  come  in  only  by 
the  eyes;  all  kindH  of  noisesj  sounds^  and  tones^  only  by  the 
ears;  the  several  tastes  and  smelis,  by  the  nose  and  palate. 
And  if  these  organs,  or  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to 
oonvey  them  fi-om  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, — 
the  mind*s  presence-room,  as  I  may  so  call  it, — arc  any  of 
them  BO  disordered  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,*  they 
have  no  postern  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  way  to  bring 
themselves  into  view,  and  be  perceived  by  the  under- 
standiug, 

The  most  considerable  of  those  bdonging  to  the  touch,  are 
hi^t  and  cold^  and  solidity:  all  the  rest,  consisting  almost 
wholly  in  the  sensible  configuration,  as  smooth  and  rough ; 
or  else  more  or  less  firm  adhesion  of  the  parts,  as  hard  and 
soft,  tough  and  brittle,  are  obvions  enough, 

2.  Few  simple  Ideas  ha4>e  A^ajnes. — I  think  it  will  be 
needless  to  enuinerate  all  the  particuhir  simple  ideas  belonging 
to  each  sense.  Nor  indeed  is  it  possible  if  we  would,  there 
being  a  great  many  moi-e  of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the 
senfles  than  we  have  names  for.  The  variety  of  smells, 
wliich  are  as  many  almost,  if  not  more^  than  species  of 
bodies  in  the  world^  do  most  of  them  want  names*  Sweet 
and  stinking  commonly  serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which 
in  effect  is  little  more  than  to  call  them  pleasing  or  dis- 
pleaaing ;  though  the  smell  of  a  rose  and  violet,  both  sweet, 
are  certainly  very  distinct  ideaat    Nor  are  the  different 

•  Belxonl^  who  had  no  aeiise  of  smell,  fiimialies  &ti  exiuaplfl  of  wbwt 
is  here  Md± — Eix 

t  On  tLe  n&ture  of  the  bbubg  of  smelL   tee  B\aroj&Ti\MJ^*  "SV^w.' 
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tastes,  that  by  our  palates  we  reoeiye  ideas  oi^  maoh  better 
provided  with  names.  Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  ml% 
are  almost  all  the  epithets  we  have  to  denomhiate  that 
numberless  variety  of  relishes,  which  are  to  be  found  distinct^ 
not  only  in  almost  every  sort  of  creatures,  but  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  fruit,  or  animal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  colours  and  sounds.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  the  account  of  simple  ideas  I  am  here  giving,  content 
myself  to  set  down  only  such  as  are  most  matmal  to  our 
present  purpose,  or  are  in  themselves  less  apt  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  though  they  are  very  frequently  the  ingredients 
of  our  complex  ideas,  amongst  which,  I  think,  I  may  weU 
account  solidity,  which  ther^ore  I  shiJl  treat  of  in  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

OP  SOLIDITY. 

1.  We  receive  this  Idea  from  Touch, — The  idea  of  solidity 
we  receive  by  our  touch;  and  it  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  we  find  in  body,  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body 
into  the  place  it  possesses,  till  it  has  left  it.*     There  is  no 

ologjf  §  1^-  235  et  seq.     Consult  likewise  the  Onomasticon  of  Julioa 
Pollux,  L  72  et  seq.— Ed. 

*  On  solidity,  and  the  other  primary  qualities  of  matter,  the  most 
extraordinary  opinions  have  been  put  forward  by  philosophers,  from  the 
days  of  Protagoras,  whose  notions  are  examined  in  the  Theetetos  of 
Plato,  down  to  our  own  time.  Not  the  least  curious  among  the 
theories  which  have  been  started  is  that  of  Boscovich,  of  which  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart  has  giyen  a  slight  outline.  "The  ultimate  elemratfl 
(we  are  taught)  of  which  matter  is  composed,  are  unextended  atoms,  or 
in  other  words  rfuUhematical  poirUSf  endued  with  certain  powOTS  of 
attraction  and  repulsion;  and  it  is  from  these  powers  that  all  the 
phjTsical  appearances  of  the  universe  arise.  The  effects,  for  example^ 
which  are  vulgarly  ascribed  to  actual  contact,  are  all  produced  by 
repulsive  forces,  occupying  those  parts  of  space  where  bodies  are  perceived 
by  our  senses ;  and  thererore  the  correct  idea  that  we  ought  to  annex  to 
matter,  considered  as  an  object  of  perception,  is  merely  that  of  a  power 
of  resUtomce  su£icient  to  counteract  the  compressing  power  which  our 
physical  strength  enables  us  to  exert."  (PhiL  Essays,  123.)  Quite  in 
narmony  with  this  view  of  the  subject  are  the  opinions  of  Hutton, 
who  observes,  that  *'in  thus  distinguishing  things,  it  will  appear  that 
inoompressibility  and  hardness,  powers  resisting  the  change  of  volume 
und  &gure,  are  the  properties  of  an  external  body ;  and  that  these  are 
the  esseDtiaJ  qualitieB  oi  that  extended  &g\irad  \];^%,  «o  fax  as  it  is  only 
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idea  which  we  receive  more  eoastaatlj  from  sensation  than  .' 
solidity.  Whether  we  move  or  restj  ia  what  postnre  soever 
we  are,  we  always  feel  something  under  ns  that  supports  us, 
and  hinders  our  farther  sinking  downwards;  and  the  bodies 
which  wo  daily  handle  make  us  perceive,  that  whilst  they 
remain  between  them,  they  do,  by  an  iasiirmountahle  force^ 
hinder  the  approach  of  the  parts  of  our  hands  that  pi^sa 
them-  That  which  thus  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies^ 
when  they  are  moved  one  toward  b  another,  I  call  wolidity. 
I  will  not  dispute  whether  this  acceptation  of  the  word  aolid 
be  nearer  to  its  original  Bignitication  than  that  which  mathe- 
maticians use  it  in;  it  suffices  that  I  think  the  common 
notion  of  solidity  will  allow,  if  not  justify,  this  use  of  it ;  bnt 
if  any  one  think  it  better  to  call  it  impenetrability,  he  has 
my  consent.  Only  I  have  thought  the  term  soUdity  the 
more  proper  to  express  this  idea,  not  only  because  of  ity 
vnlgar  use  in  that  sense,  but  also  because  it  carries  something 
more  of  positive  in  it  than,  impenetrability,  which  is  negative, 
and  is  perhaps  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself.  This,  of  all  others^ 'seems  the  idea  most  intimately 
connected  with  and  essential  to  body,  so  as  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  or  imagined,  but  only  in  matter*  And  though  our 
senses  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  in  masses  of  matter,  of  a  bulk 
sufficient  to  cause  a  iensation  in  us;  yet  the  mindj  lia%dng 
once  got  this  idea  from  such  grosser  sensible  bodies,  traces  it 

in  tbeae  resisting  poweiu  that  the  conceived  tLing  termed  body  ia  judged 
to  subsist."  And  again  liirthei'  tm:  '*But  if  the  reslstanco  wnicli  is 
oppoaed  by  &  natiurJ  body  to  the  exerdon  of  ouv  will,  end^Touring  to 
destroy  the  volmne,  should  be  an  perfectly  overcome  as  is  tliat  of  b&rd- 
ness  ill  fluidity,  then  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  which  eupposeB 
the  exttynsion  of  the  body  to  be  permanent,  would  neoeasarily  be  chatigf^l ; 
for  at  present  we  think  that  this  resisting  jrowor,  wluch  pre&erTes 
volume  in  bodies,  ia  a-iisolutdy  in  its  Dature  insurmountable,  as  it 
certainly  h  xn  its  rektlon  to  our  moving  power.  Instead,  then,  of  §aying 
that  ma.tt«r,  of  which  natural  bodies  are  oompcBed,  is  perfectly  hard  and 
impenetrable,  which  ia  tbe  received  opinifm  of  philfMiOpherH,  we  would 
affirm  that  there  is  no  permanent  property  of  ttds  kind  in  a  material 
thing ;  but  that  there  are  certain  reamting  powers  in  bodies  by  which 
their  yolumes  and  figures  are  presented  to  us  in  the  actual  eonformationf 
which  powers  however  might  be  overcome^  In  that  caaei,  the  extension 
qf  the  most  solid  body  would  bo  considered  only  as  a  conditional  thin^ 
like  the  hardness  of  a  body  of  ice,  wliich  hardness  m  in  the  a^^u^^iH 
state  of  that  body  perfectly  destroyed."  (Diae.  oii^B^uralY^Kisass^'^^ 
%19  et  aeq.)^Bif. 
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fhrfcher,  and  considers  it,  as  well  as  figare,  in  the  nunutesl 
particle  of  matter  that  can  exist;  and  finds  it  insepaaiUj 
inherent  in  body,  wherever  or  however  modified. 

2.  SoUdUy  Jills  Space, — ^This  is  the  idea  which  bebngi  to 
body,  whereby  we  conceive  it  to  fill  space.  The  idea  of  whioh 
filling  of  space  is,  that  where  we  imagine  any  space  taken  np 
by  a  solid  substance,  we  conceive  it  so  to  possess  it^  tihat  it 
excludes  all  other  solid  substances;  and  will  for  ever  hindflr 
any  other  two  bodies,  that  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line,  fix)m  coming  to  touch  one  another,  udLbbb  it 
removes  from  between  them  in  a  line  not  parallel  to  tliat 
which  they  move  in.  This  idea  of  it,  the  bodies  wbicik  we 
ordinarily  handle  sufficiently  ^imish  us  with. 

3.  Distmct  from  Space, — ^This  resistance,  whereby  it  keqos 
other  bodies  out  of  the  space  which  it  possesses^  is  so  greats 
that  no  force,  how  great  soever,  can  surmount  it.  All  the 
bodies  in  the  worid,  pressing  a  drop  of  water  on  all  aidei^ 
will  never  be  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  it  will 
make,  soft  as  it  is,  to  their  approaching  one  another,  till  it  be 
removed  out  of  their  way :  whei^by  our  idea  of  solidity  is 
distinguished  both  from  pure  space,  which  is  capable  neitiier 
of  resistance  nor  motion;  and  from  the  ordinary  idea  of 
hardness.  For  a  man  may  conceive  two  bodies  at  a  distance^ 
so  as  they  may  approach  one  another,  without  touching  or 
displacing  any  solid  thing,  till  their  superficies  come  to  meet; 
whereby,  I  think,  we  have  the  clear  idea  of  space  without 
solidity.  For  (not  to  go  so  fur  as  annihilation  of  any  par- 
ticular body)  I  ask,  whether  a  man  cannot  have  the  idea  of 
the  motion  of  one  single  body  alone,  without  any  Oither 
succeeding  immediately  into  its  place?  I  think  it  is  evident 
he  can;  the  idea  of  motion  in  one  body  no  more  indudiiig 
the  idea  of  motion  in  another,  than  the  idea  of  a  square 
figure  in  one  body  includes  the  idea  of  a  square  figure  in 
another.  I  do  not  ask,  whether  bodies  do  so  exist,  ^t  the 
motion  of  one  body  cannot  really  be  without  the  motion  of 
another.  To  determine  this  either  way,  is  to  beg  the  question 
for  or  against  a  vacuum.  But  my  question  is,  whether  one 
cannot  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst  others  are  at 
rest?  And  I  think  this  no  one  will  deny.  If  so,  then  the 
place  it  deserted  gives  us  the  idea  of  pure  space  without 
solidity,  whez^to  any  other  body  loaiy  csnt^r^  without  either 
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reaiatance  or  protrusion  of  anythiug.*  When  tlie  sucker  in 
a  punip  ia  drawn,  the  apace  it  Mled  in  tHe  tube  is  oertainly 
the  same  vhether  any  other  body  follo^S'^  the  motion  of  the 
Buckar  or  not :  nor  does  it  imply  a  contradiction  that,  upon 
the  motion  of  one  body^  another  that  is  only  contiguous  to  it 
ahould  not  follow  it.  The  neoesBity  of  such  a  motion  is  built 
only  on  the  suppoeition  that  the  world  is  full;  hut  not  on  the 
distinct  ideas  of  space  and  sohdity,  which  are  as  difierent  as 
resistance  and  not  resistance,  protruflion  and  not  protrusioUi 
And  that  men  have  idea^  of  ipace  without  a  hody,  their  very 
disputes  about  a  Tacunm  plainly  demonstrate^  as  is  shown  in 
another  place, 

4,  From  HwrdnesB. — Solidity  is  hereby  also  differenced 
from,  hardness,  in  that  solidity  conaiats  in  repletion,  and  so 
an  utter  exclusion  of  other  bodies  out  of  the  space  it  pos- 
aesaes^  but  haidneaa,  in  a  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
making  up  masses  of  a  sensible  bulk^  so  that  the  whole  does 
not  easily  change  its  figure.  And  indeed^  hard  and  soft  are 
names  that  we  gi^e  to  things  only  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  own  bodies ;  that  being  generally  called  hard  by 
nsj  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner  than  change  figure  by 
the  pressure  of  any  part  of  our  bodies;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary soft^  which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts  upon  an 
eaay  and  unpainful  touch. 

But  this  difficulty  of  changing  the  situation  of  the  sensible 
p^trta  amongst  themselves,  or  of  tihe  %ure  of  the  whole,  gives 
no  more  solidity  to  the  hardest  body  in  the  world  than  to  the 
softest;  nor  is  an  adamant  one  jot  more  soHd  than  water, 
For  though  the  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  marble  will 
more  easily  approach  each  other,  between  which  there  is  no- 
thing but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  he  a  diamond  between 
them;  yet  it  is  not  that  the  parts  of  the  diamond  are  more 
solid  than  those  of  water,  or  resist  more^  but  because  the  pai-ts 
of  water  being  more  easily  separable  from  each  other,  they  wiU, 

*  It  being  impossible  to  compreflg  into  a  single  note  all  the  opinronB 
of  thij  moat  diBtinguifllicd  pliilohiophera  on  motionj  1  sbiJi  content  myaelf 
with  referring  in  "the  firhit  jiUt^e  to  Plato,  Theffit*  t.  ixi.  p.  257,  BekJc, 
Aria*.  Phys,  Ausciilt  L  iii^  o^  12.  Berkeley  de  Motu,  Workfi,  \L  B7&. 
Haurtley,  Conjecture  q-uiijdam  de  Sensu,  Motu»  &c,  Prob.  19:  thi* 
loat  work  ia  fouDd  in  that  curioua  collection.  Metaphysical  TWiU  W^ 
Eng;lish  PhilosopherB  of  tha  eighteenth  Oiittaofyj  p\k\^^V:^  '^1  '^>t> 
Parr.— JEa 
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by  a  side  moidon,  be  more  easily  removed,  and  gire  way  t6 
the  approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  Bat  if  they  ooold 
be  kept  from  making  place  by  that  side  motion,  they  voold 
eternally  hinder  the  approach  of  these  two  pieces  of  m^Aya^ . 
as  much  as  the  diamond;  and  it  wonld  be  as  imposaible  by 
any  force  to  surmoimt  their  resistance,  as  to  sormoont  the 
resistance  of  the  parts  of  a  diamond.  The  softest  body  in  the 
world  will  as  invincibly  resist  the  coming  together  of  any 
other  two  bodies,  if  it  be  not  put  out  of  the  way,  but  remain 
between  them,  as  the  hardest  that  can  be  found  or  imagined. 
He  that  shall  fill  a  yielding  soft  body  well  with  air  or  -water^ 
will  quickly  find  its  resistance;  and  he  that  thinks  that 
nothing  but  bodies  that  are  hard  can  keep  his  hands  from  ap- 
proachmg  one  another,  may  be  pleased  to  make  a  trial  with 
the  air  inclosed  in  a  foot-ball.  The  experiment,  I  have  been 
told,  was  made  at  Florence,  with  a  hollow  globe  of  gold  filled 
with  water  and  exactly  closed,  which  further  shows  the  solidity 
of  so  soft  a  body  as  water.  For  the  golden  globe  thus  filled 
being  put  into  a  press  which  was  driven  by  the  extreme  force 
of  screws,  the  water  made  itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that 
very  close  metal;  and  finding  no  room  for  a  nearer  approach 
of  its  particles  within,  got  to  the  outside,  where  it  rose  like 
a  dew,  and  so  fell  in  drops,  before  the  sides  of  the  globe  could 
be  made  to  yield  to  the  violent  compression  of  th^  engine  that 
squeezed  it. 

5.  On  Solidity  depend  Impvlse^  Resistance^  and  Protr%mon, 
— By  this  idea  of  solidity,  is  the  extension  of  body  distin- 
guished from  the  extension  of  space :  the  extension  of  body 
being  nothing  but  the  cohesion  or  continuity  of  solid,  separable^ 
movable  parts;  and  the  extension  of  space,  the  continuity 
of  unsolid,  inseparable,  and  immovable  parts.  Upon  the 
solidity  of  bodies  also  depend  their  mutual  impulse,  resistance^ 
and  protrusion.  Of  pure  space  then,  and  solidity,  there  are 
several  (amongst  which  I  confess  myself  one)  who  persuade 
themselves  they  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  and  tJiat  they 
can  think  on  space,  without  anything  in  it  that  resists  or  is 
protruded  by  body.  This  is  the  idea  of  pure  space,  which 
they  think  they  have  as  clear  as  any  idea  they  can  have  of 
the  extension  of  body;  the  idea  of  the  distance  between  the^ 
.£>pposite  parts  of  a  concave  superficies  being  equally  as  clear 
wiihoutf  aa  with  the  idea  of  any  solid  parts  between;  and  on 
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the  other  side,  tliej  persuade  themselv^  that  they  have^  dia- 
tinet  from  that  of  pur©  epace^  the  idea  of  something  that  fills 
space^  that  can  be  pit> traded  by  the  impulse  of  other  bodieB, 
or  resist  their  motion.  If  there  be  other8  that  have  not 
these  two  ideas  distinct,  but  ooafound  them,  and  make  hut 
one  of  themj  I  know  not  ho^  men,  who  have  the  same  idea 
under  different  names,  or  different  ideas  nnder  the  same 
name,  can  in  that  case  talk  with  one  another;  anj  more  than 
a  man  who,  not  being  blind  or  deaf,  has  distinct  ideas  of  the 
colour  of  scarlet  and  the  aound  of  a  triimpetj  could  discourse 
ooncerniug  scarlet  colour  with  the  hiiud  man  I  mentioned 
in  another  place,  who  fancied  that  the  idea  of  scarlet  waa  like 
the  sound  of  a  trumpetr 

6.  WhcUr  it  is.- — If  any  one  asks  me  what  this  solidity  i%  I 
send  him  to  his  senseB  to  inform  him :  let  him  put  a  flint  or 
i%  foot-ball  between  his  hands,  and  then  endeavour  to  join 
them,  and  he  will  know.  If  he  thinks  tlds  not  a  sufficient 
explication  of  solidity,  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  consists;  I 
promise  to  teH  him  what  it  ia,  and  wherein  it  consists,  when 
he  tells  me  what  thinking  is^  or  wherein  it  consists  j  or  ex- 
plains to  me  what  extension  or  motion  is,  which  perhaps 
seems  much  easier.*  The  simple  ideas  we  have,  are  such  as 
experience  teaches  them  us;  but  if,  beyond  that,  we  endea> 
vour  by  words  to  make  them  clearer  in  the  mind,  we  shall 
succeed  no  better  than  if  we  went  about  to  clear  up  the 
darkness  of  a  hliud  man's  mind  by  talking,  and  to  discom-se 
into  him  the  ideas  of  light  and  colouiB.  The  reason  of  this  I 
shall  show  in  another  place- 
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The  ideas  we  get  by  more  than  one  sense  are,  of  space  ot  1 
extension,  figure,  rest^  and  motion ;  for  these  make  perceivable  f 
impressions,  both  on  the  eyes  and  touch ;  and  we  can  receive 
and  convey  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  the  extension,  figure, 
motion,  and  rest  of  bodied^  both  by  seeing  and  feeling.     Bat 

■  The  Bcepticiem  of  Berkeley  And  Collier  oji  the  axisWaEa  k^  ^&ft 
extertul  worJd  jb  m  tMs  pomage  attacked  by  prolepsu^ — 'SSi. 
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having  occasion  to  speak  mote  at  large  of  ihaae  in  aaothwr 
plaoe^  I  here  only  enumerate  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OF  SmPLB  IDEAS  OF  BEFLEOnOir. 

1.  Simple  Ideas  are  ihe  Operaiiona  of  the  Mind  abaiU  its 
oihar  Ideas. — ^The  mind  receiving  the  ideas,  mentioned  in  the 
foFMPoing  chapters,  from  without,  when  it  turns  its  view  in- 
ward upon  itself,  and  observes  its  own  actions  about  those 
ideas  it  has,  takes  from  thence  other  ideas,  which  are  as 
capable  to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation  as  any  of  those 
it  received  from  foreign  things. 

2.  The  Idea  of  FercqfUon,  and  Idea  qf  WtRvng,  we  Kane 
firom  Reflection, — ^The  two  great  and  principal  actions  of  the 
mind,  which  are  most  frequently  considered,  and  which  are 
so  frequent  that  every  one  that  pleases  may  take  notice  of 
them  in  himself,  are  these  two:  perception,  or  thinking j* 
and  volition,  or  willing.  The  power  of  thinking  is  called  the 
understanding,  and  the  power  of  volition  is  called  the  will; 
and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  in  the  mind  are  deno- 
minated faculties.  Of  some  of  the  modes  of  these  simple 
ideas  of  reflection,  such  as  are  remembrance,  discerning,  rea- 
soning, judging,  knowledge^  fedth,  d^,  I  shall  have  oocaaioii 
to  speak  herei^er. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF    SIMPLE    IDEAS    OF    BOTH    SENSATION    AND    BEFLBCfTION. 

1.  PUaewre  amd  Pam, — ^There  be  other  simple  ideas  which 
convey  themselves  into  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation 
and  reflection,  viz.,  pleasure  or  delight;  and  its  opposite^  pnirp 
or  uneasiness;  power;  existence;  unity. 

*  Tikb  philosoplier  here  confoundB  two  things  which  are  widely  dif* 
^Brantk  perception  being  that  simple  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  takM 
oognisance  of  the  proximitj  or  existence  of  anything^  while  tlimt^ytg 
comprehends  all  those  various  mental  operations  to  whi£  we  have  applied 
the  tamui  oontemplatio]^  reasoning;  zneditatioB,  reflection,  &c.  Coot 
CoDdiUMC,  EsMi  snr  TOrig.  des  Clonnais.  HiimaineH,  p.  24. — ^Ba 
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2.  Deligkt  or  uneaaitiess,  on©  or  other  of  them,  join  them^ 
selves  to  almost  all  our  ideas  both  of  sensatioa  aad  inflection : 
and  there  m  scarce  an^  affaiition  of  our  senses  from  without^ 
any  retired  thought  of  our  mind  withinj  which  is  not  able  to 
produce  in  ns  pleasure  or  pain.  By  pleasure  and  pain,  I 
would  bo  understood  to  signify  whatsoever  delights  or  molests 
us  mostf  whether  it  arises  from  the  thoughts  of  owr  mind»,  or 
anything  operating  on  our  bodies  j  for  whether  we  call  it 
satisffijction,  delight,  plea;aure,  happiness,  ^e.,  on  the  one  side, 
or  imeasiness,  trouble,  pain,  torment,  anguish^  misery^  &g., 
on  the  other,  thej  are  still  but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
thing,  and  belong  to  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain,  delight  or 
nneaainesa,  which  are  the  names  I  shall  most  commonly  use 
for  those  two  sorts  of  ideas** 

3*  The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  being,  having  given 
US  the  power  over  several  parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or 
keep  them  at  rest  as  we  think  fit^  and  also,  by  the  motion  of 
them,  to  move  ourselves  and  other  contiguous  bodies,  in 
which  consist  all  the  actions  of  our  body;  having  also  given 
ft  power  to  our  minda^  in  seyeral  instancesj  to  choosey  amongst 

*  Plato,  whodn  few  questions  ootmecied  with  hmnaii  Datiire  had  en- 
tirely es^iped,  hBB  iDveatigatcHl  the  whale  Huhjecb  i>f  pleaffur«i  In  the 
PhileboH,  torn.  t.  p.  102  et  &cq.  Bekk.  Again,  in  his  LawB^  he  ob- 
fienres  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  two  fountains  set  flowing  by  natnro, 
a^d  that,  a-ccording  ta  the  degree  of  prudence  aud  moderatinn  wi^t 
which  men  draw  irom  them,  they  are  happy  or  otherwise.  Their 
ohaionels  run  parallel,  but  not  on  the  a&me  level,  so  th^t  if  the  sluices  of 
the  former  be  too  laTiahly  opened,  they  overflow  and  minglo  with  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  neighbouring  fltream,  which  never  aaeimil*tea  with 
this  finer  fluid  {u  vH.  203.)  On  tliiB  subject,  in  fact,  many  at  the  old 
philoBophers  have  treated  ably ;  and  Montaigtie,  who  read  these  ancjenta 
habitually,  and  loved  to  parade  their  opinions,  mixed  up  with  his  own, 
gossips  philosopMc&lly  Apropos  of  this  topio  in  many  parts  of  his  extra- 
ordinary essays.  He^  however,  oonfounds  pleasure  with  virtue,  in  the 
Epicurean  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  over  the  former  an  air  of 
greater  dimity.  "  Quoi  qu'ils  disent^  en  la  vertu  m^me^  le  dernier  but 
de  notro  visde,  e'est  la  velupt^.  H  me  phut  do  battre  leure  oreilles  de 
ce  mot  qui  leur  est  si  fort  contre-cceur:  et  s'^i]  signifie  quelque  supreme 
pl^ir,  et  exeeAslf  eontentement,  il  est  mieux  du  kfassistance  de  la  nature 
qu'k  nolle  autre  aaaistanoe.  Cette  volupt^  pour  6tre  plus  giulhurde^ 
nerveuse,  robuste^  virile,  n'est  que  plus  s^rieusement  voluptueuee/' 
(Eraais,  I.  xbc*  1 1.  p.  136.)  On  the  ptulosophv  of  pain,  and  death, 
which  ooouptes  the  extremity  of  the  avenue,  he  ^iHsertB  like  a  htatk  and  ' 

generous  spirit,  in  chap.  3tL   of  the  same  book,  whifih  \i^  ^CKoAat  -w^  ^ 
weU  to  study.  — Ea  i 

L  ^ 
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its  ideas,  which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  ptunsae  the  inquiry  of 
this  or  that  subject  with  consideration  and  attention,  to  ex** 
cite  us  to  these  actions  of  thinking  and  motion  that  we  are 
capable  of,  has  been  pleased  to  join  to  several  thoughts  and 
several  sensations  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were 
wholly  separated  from  all  our  outward  sensations  and  inward 
thoughts,  we  should  have  no  reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or 
action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  motion  to  rest; 
and  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies  nor  employ  our 
minds,  but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift, 
without  any  direction  or  design,  and  suffer  the  ideas  of  our 
minds,  like  unr^arded  shadows,  to  make  their  appearances 
there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them ;  in  which 
state  man,  however  furnished  with  the  faculties  of  under- 
standing and  will,  would  be  a  very  idle,  inactive  creature, 
and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy,  lethai*gic  dream.  It  has 
therefore  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects, 
and  the  ideas  which  we  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several 
of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  and  that  in  several 
objects,  to  several  degrees,  that  those  faculties  which  he  had 
endowed  us  with  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unem- 
ployed by  us.* 

4.  Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work 
that  pleasure  has,  we  being  as  ready  to  employ  our  Acuities 
to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this :  only  this  is  worth  our  con- 
sideration, that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects 
and  ideas  that  produce  pleasure  in  us.  This  their  near  con- 
junction, which  makes  us  often  feel  pain  in  the  sensations 
where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing  the 
preservation  of  our  being,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  applica- 
tion of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us  of  the  harm 
that  they  wi\l  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them. 
But  he  not  designing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  pre- 
servation of  every  part  and  organ  in  its  perfection,  hath  in 
many  cases  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight 

*  We  have  here  one  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  this  Essay,  which 
show  the  pious  spirit  in  which  Locke  philosophised.  He  united,  indeed, 
in  his  noble  character,  the  wisdom  of  the  sage  with  the  religion  of  the 
anchorite,  devoting  his  mind  to  the  service  of  God,  and  his  heart  to  the 
service  ofmankiad, — Ed. 
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US*  Thus  heat^  that  m  very  agreeahle  to  us  in  one  degree, 
by  a  little  greater  increase  of  it  proves  no  ordinaiy  torment ; 
and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects^  light  itself^  if 
there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increaj^ed  beyond  a  due  proportion 
to  our  eyes,  causes  a  very  pmniul  aensaiion  :*  which  is  wisely 

*  Nay^  in  a»dditioti  to  being  exceedingly  painful,  excess  of  light  ia 
destructive  to  our  organs  nf  ^dsion ;  thus,  hj  looking  ]oi%  and  stedfaatlj 
^t  the  svaXi  mauj  Hindil  peniteuta  become  totally  blind.  In  my  work 
on  the  Mannej^  of  the  Hindis,  I  have  gWeu  an  account  of  the  expe- 
rknent  of  a  norice  in  this  hazardous  branch  of  devotion,  part  of  whicb 
I  here  extnict:  *' Amongst  useful  exercisefs,  he  was  ordered,  be  eays, 
to  look  steadily  at  the  hud^  with  his  head  elevated,  and  without  wink- 
ings. This  experunent  he  was  directed  to  repeat  several  tianeg  every 
day*  until  the  oi^aus  of  sight  were  inflamed  to  an  extraordinary  deg^rec, 
acenin|ianied  by  violent  headaches*  Sometimes  he  fancied  he  saw  sparks^ 
and  sometimes  globes  of  fife  in  the  air.  The  Sannyasi,  whose  dificiple 
he  waa,  apjiearSd  highly  delighted  with  Ms  proficioncy :  he  himself  wae 
blind  with  one  eye,  and  the  pupil,  upon  inquiry,  found  with  dismay  that 
he  had  lout  it  by  the  very  experiment  whicrh  ho  had  impoaed  upon  him. 
Fearing  that  hiB  penance  might  end  in  total  loss  of  aight,  he  loft  the  one- 
eyed  sage  to  e?ijoy  his  contemplationa  ftloneJ*  (ii*  53.)  iSir  Inaac  Newton^ 
in  a  letter  to  Lodse.  published  some  y^ajf^  ago  by  Lord  King^  gives  aa 
extremely  interestmg  account  of  certain  experiments  on  lights  made  by 
himself^  which  nearly  coat  him  hk  eyea.  The  reader,  I  am  sure,  who 
takes  any  interest  in  philosophy,  will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract: — 
"Hie  obaervation  you  mention  with  Boyle'a  hook  of  coloiira,  1  ont?e 
made  upon  myself,  with  the  ha^rtl  of  my  eyes.  The  manner  was  thij : 
I  looked  a  very  little  while  upon  the  sun  in  the  looking- glass  with  my 
right  eyCi  and  then  turned  tny  eyes  into  a  daik  comer  of  my  chamber, 
and  winked,  to  observe  the  impression  made,  and  the  circles  of  colours 
which  encompaB^^ed  it,  and  how  they  decayed  by  degrees,  and  at  laet 
vanished.  This  I  repeated  a  neeond  and  a  third  time.  At  the  third 
time,  when  the  phantasm  of  light  and  colours  about  it  was  almost 
VAiushed;  intending  my  fancy  upon  them  to  see  their  last  appearance^  I 
found  to  my  amazement  that  they  began  to  return^  and  by  little  and 
little  to  become  as  lively  and  vivid  as  when  I  bad  newly  looked  upon  the 
atin*  But  when  I  ceased  to  intend  my  fancy  upon  them,  they  vanished 
again.  Aft«^r  this  I  found,  that  as  often  as  I  went  into  the  dark  and 
fntended  my  mind  u|x>n  them,  as  when  a  man  looks  earnestly  to  see  any- 
thing which  is  difficult  to  be  seen,  I  could  make  the  phantasm  return 
without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun;  and  the  oftener  I  made  it 
return,  the  more  easily  I  could  make  it  return  again.  And  at  length, 
by  only  repeating  this,  without  looking  any  more  upon  the  sun,  I  made 
such  an  impre^on  on  my  eyai,  that  if  I  looked  upon  the  clouds^  or  a 
book,  or  any  bright  object,  I  saw  upon  it  a  round  bright  shape  like  the 
sun :  and,,  which  L«]  stiU  stranger,,  though  I  looked  on  the  sun  with  my 
'li^^it  ey&  only,  and  not  with  my  left,  yet  my  fancy  began  to  make  tho 
imnciilon  upon  my  left  eye  as  Veil  as  upon  my  riglit ;  lot  \i  \  ^u\  t^cl'^ 
tight  oy^  and  lodtod  upon  a  book  or  the  cVo\idfl  w\^  mf  \i^  v;^^  \ 
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and  ftvonrably  so  ordered  hj  natorey  that  -when  any  object 
does  by  the  vehemency  of  its  operation^  disorder  the  infltnh 
ments  of  sensation,  whose  stmctares  cannot  but  be  very  nice 
and  delicate,  we  might  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw 
before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  order,  and  so  be  unfitted 
for  its  proper  function  fo>  he  future.  G^ie  consideration  of 
those  objects  that  produc  ti  may  well  persuade  us  that  this 
is  the  end  or  use  of  pain ;  for  though  great  light  be  insoffesp- 
able  to  ouf  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not 
at  all  disease  them,  because  that,  causing  no  disorderly  motion 
in  it,  leaves  that  curious  organ  unarmed  in  its  natural  stata 
But  yet  excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat  pains  us,  because  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  functions 
of  the  body,  and  which  consists  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  of 
our  bodies,  confined  withhi  certain  bounds. 

5.  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God 
bath  scattered  up  and  down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and 
pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and  blended 
them  together  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses 
have  to  do  with ;  that  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction, 
and  want  of  complete  happiness,  in  all  the  enjoyments  which 
the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the 

oould  Bee  the  flpectrom  of  the  son  almost  as  plain  as  with  m j  right  cm 
if  I  did  but  intend  my  fancy  a  little  while  upon  it:  for  at  firsts  tf  I  ahiit 
my  right  eye  and  looked  with  my  leffc»  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  did  mot 
i^ipear  till  I  intended  my  fancy  ^pon  it;  but  by  repeating,  this  appeased 
every  time  more  easOy:  and  now,  in  a  few  hours  time,  I  had  biWDght 
my  eyes  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  oould  look  upon  no  bright  object  with 
either  eye  but  I  saw  the  sun  before  me,  so  that  I  durst  neither  write  nor 
read ;  but  to  recover  the  use  of  my  eyes,  shut  myself  up  m  my  chamber, 
made  dark,  for  three  days  together,  and  used  all  means  to  divert  my 
imagination  firom  the  sun;  for  if  I  thought  upon  him,  I  presentiy  saw 
his  picture^  though  I  was  in  the  dark.  But  by  keeping  in  the  datk,  lod 
em^oying  my  mmd  about  other  things,  I  b^n  in  tlu-ee  or  four  days  to 
have  some  use  of  my  eyes  again,  and  by  forbearing  a  few  days  longer  to 
look  upon  bright  objects,  recovered  them  pretty  well ;  though  not  so  weQ 
but  that^  for  some  months  alter,  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  b^^  to  retim 
as  often  as  I  bc^g^an  to  meditate  upon  the  phencmienon,  even  thou^  I 
ky  in  bed  in  midnight^  with  my  curtains  drawn. .  But  now  I  have  been 
rmy  wdl  for  many  years,  though  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  I  durst  ven- 
taremjeyes,  I  could  still  make  tibe  phantasm  return  by  the  power  of  my 
Ancfy  (LiieofLooke.HSDw 
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enjoyment  of  Him,  with  whom  there  ib  fullness  of  joy,  and 
at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evennore, 

6,  Pleasure  mid  Fain,  Though  what  I  have  here  Baid 
may  not,  perhaps,  nmke  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  pain  clearer 
to  us  than  our  own  experience  does,  which  is  the  only  way 
that  we  are  capable  of  bJaving  thenij  yet  the  couBideration  of 
the  reason  why  they  are  anne:^ed  to  so  many  other  ideaa^r 
fierving  to  give  uh  due  eentbnents  of  the  wisdom  and  goodnesa 
of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  may  not  be  un- 
miitable  to  the  maiu  end  of  these  inquiries^  the  knowledge 
and  veneration  of  him  being  the  chief  end  of  all  our 
thoughts,  and  the  proper  business  of  all  understandings. 

7,  IHanstmice  and  UnUy, — Existence  and  Unity  are  two 
other  ideas  that  are  suggested  to  the  understanding  by  e¥ery 
object  without,  and  every  idea  within.  When  ideas  are  in 
our  mindsj  we  consider  them  as  being  actually  there,  as  well 
as  we  conaider  things  to  be  actually  without  us;  which  is, 
that  they  exist,  or  have  existence  r  and  whatever  we  can 
consider  as  one  things  whether  a  red.  being  or  idea,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity, 

8,  P<w?er. — Power  also  is  another  of  those  simple  ideas 
whicfi^  we  receive  from,  sensation  and  reflection;  for,  observing 
in  ourselves  that  we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of 
our  bodies  which  were  at  rest^  the  effect^  also,  that  natural 
bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  anotherj  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  thene  ways  get  the  idea  of 
power. 

9,  SuccemUm — Besides  these  there  is  another  idea,  which, 
thougb  suggested  by  our  sensesj  yet  is  more  constantly  offered 
to  ua  by  what  passes  in  oui  minds ;  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
euccesdon,  For  if  we  look  immediately  into  ourselves,  and 
reflect  on  what  is  observable  there^  we  shaH  find  our  ideas 
always,  whilst  we  are  awake  or  have  any  thought,  passing 
in  train,  one  going  and  another  coming,  without  inter- 
mission. 

10,  Simple  Ideas  the  Materials  of  all  mir  Rnaidedge^ — 
These,  if  they  are  not  all,  are  at  least  (as  I  think)  the  most 
considerable  of  those  simple  ideas  which  the  mind  haja,  and 
ant  of  which  is  made  all  its  other  knowledge;  all  which  it 
receives  only  by  the  two  forementioned  ways  of  fteua&Aiao.  ^3a^ 
reflection. 
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Nor  let  any  one  think  these  too  narrow  bounds  for  the- 
capacious  mind  of  man  to  expatiate  in,  which  takes  its 
flight  further  than  the  stars,  and  cannot  be  confined  by  tiie 
limits  of  the  world;  that  extends  its  thoughts  often  e^en 
beyond  the  utmost  expansion  of  matter,  and  makes  excorsbna 
into  that  incomprehensible  inane.*  I  grant  all  this,  but 
desire  any  one  to  assign  any  simple  idea  which  is  not  reoeived 
&om  one  of  those  inlets  before  mentioned,  or  any  complex 
idea  not  made  out  of  those  simple  ones.  Nor  will  it  be  so 
strange  to  think  these  few  simple  ideas  sufficient  to  employ 
the  quickest  thought  or  largest  capacity,  and  to  furnish  the 
materials  of  all  that  various  knowledge^  and  more  Yarioos 
fJGtncies  and  opinions  of  all  mankind,  if  we  consider  how 
many  words  may  be  made  out  of  the  various  composition  of 
twenty-four  letters;  or  if,  going  one  step  further,  we  will 
but  reflect  on  the  variety  of  combinations  that  may  be  made 
with  barely  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas,  viz.,  number,, 
whose  stock  is  inexhaustible  and  truly  infinite:  and  what 
a  large  and  immense  field  doth  extension  alone  afford  the 
mathematicians! 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

SOME  FUBTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNINO  CUB  SIMPLE  IDEAS 

1.  FosUwe  Ideas  from  prvtHxtive  Ccmses. — CoNCEBNiNa  the 
simple  ideas  of  sensation,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what^ 
soever  is  so  constituted  in  nature  as  to  be  able,  by  affecting 
our  senses,  to  cause  any  perception  in  the  mind,  doth  thereby 
produce  in  the  understanding  a  simple  idea,  which,  whatevex* 
be  the  external  cause  of  it,  when  it  comes  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  our  discerning  faculty,  it  is  by  the  mind  looked  on  and 

*  "Beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere 

Urania whose  voice  divine 

Following  above  the  Olympian  hill,  I  soar 
Above  the  flight  of  Fegasean  wing." 

" Upled  by  thee, 

Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn  empyreal  air, 
Thy  lending." — MniTOW. 

"  Extra  flammantia  moenia  mundi." — Lucbbtius. 
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considered  there  to  be  a  real  positive  idea  in  the  imder- 
fftanding  as  much  qb  any  other  whataoever,  though,  perhaps, 
the  cause  of  it  he  but  a  pri^^tioti  of  the  sxibject. 

2.  Thus  the  ideas  of  heat  acid  coldj  light  and  darknesa, 
white  and  hiackj  motion  and  reat^  are  equally  clear  and 
positive  ideas  in  the  mind ;  though,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
causes  which  produce  them  are  harely  privationB  in  subjecta 
&om  "whence  our  aeuaea  derive  those  ideas.  These  the  under- 
standings iu  its  view  of  them,  considers  aU  as  distinct 
positive  ide^f  without  taking  notice  of  the  causes  that 
produce  them^  which  is  an  inqtiiiy  not  belonging  to  the  Idea, 
as  it  13  in  the  understanding,  but  to  the  natui'e  of  the  things 
existing  without  us.  These  are  two  very  different  things, 
and  carefuUy  to  be  distinguished,  it  being  one  thing  to 
perceive  and  know  the  idea  of  white  or  black,  and  quite 
another  to  examine  what  kind  of  particles  they  must  be,  and 
how  ranged  in  the  superfici^  to  make  any  object  appear 
white  or  black. 

3.  A  painter  or  dyer  who  never  inqnired  into  their  causes, 
hath  the  ideas  of  white  ojnd  black,  and  other  coloura,  as 
deai^y,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  in  his  nnderstanding,  and 
perhaps  more  distinctly,  than  the  philosopher,  who  hath 
busied  himself  in  considering  their  natures,  and  thinks  he 
knows  how  far  either  of  them  is  in  its  cmioQ  positive  or 
privative;  and  the  idea  of  black  is  no  less  positive  in  his 
mind  than  that  of  whiter  however  the  cause  of  that  colour  in 
the  external  object  may  be  only  a  privation- 

4.  If  it  were  the  design  of  my  present  undertaking  to 
inqtiire  into  the  natmtJ  catises  and  manner  of  perception,  I 
should  offer  this  aa  a  reason  why  a  privative  cause  might,  in 
aome  cases  at  least,  produce  a  positive  idea;  viz,,  that  all 
aensation  being  produced  in  us  only  by  different  degrees  and 
modes  of  motion  in  our  animal  spiiita,  variously  agitated  by 
external  object^  the  abatement  of  any  former  motion  must 
as  necessarily  produce  ft  new  sensation  as  the  variation  or 
increase  of  it,  and  so  introduce  a  new  id^  which  depends 
only  on  a  different  motion  of  the  animal  spirits  in  that 
organ.* 

*  See  BuMeV  Higtoire  de  1a  PhJlos&pliie  Modern^-     The  hy^atjb«ek 

tdoli  RSanmea  the  existence  of  a  subtle  fluid  iix  i\xe  ncfrvi^  Y^Ks\iai^ji^ 

ly  tbea-  jnams  from  the  brain  to  tho  diScT^tit  parta  lai  X^eAjo^^/Ti^^. 
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5.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  will  not  here  detemdiiye^ 
bat  sfipeal  to  eyeiy  one's  own  experience  whether  the  shadow 
of  a  man,  though  it  consists  of  nothing  but  the  absenoe  of 
li|^t^  (and  the  more  the  absenoe  of  light  is,  -the  more  dis- 
oemible  is  the  shadow,)  does  not,  when  a  man  looks  on  it^ 
cause  as  dear  and  positive  idea  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  binwelf, 
though  covered  over  with  dear  sunshinel .  and  the  picture  of 
a  shadow  is  a  positive  thing.  Indeed,  we  have  negative  namefl^ 
which  stand  not  directly  for  positive  ideaa^  but  for  their 
absoiioe,  such  as  insipi<^  silence,  nihil,  &c.,  which  words 
denote  positive  ideas,  v.  g.,  taste,  sound,  being,  with  a  signifi- 
cation of  their  absence. 

6.  Positive  Ideas  from  prwcUive  Ca/ases, — ^And  thus  one 
may  truly  be  said  to  see  darkness.*  For,  supposing  a  hole 
perfectly  dark,  from  whence  no  light  is  reflected,  it  is  certain 
one  may  see  the  figure  of  it,  or  it  maybe  painted;  or  whether 
the  ink  I  write  with  makes  any  other  idea,  is  a  question. 
The  privative  causes  I  have  here  assigned  of  positive  ideas 
are  according  to  the  common  opinion ;  but,  in  truth,  it  will 
be  hard  to  determine  whether  there  be  really  any  ideas  finom 
a  privative  cause,  till  it  be  determined  whether  rest  be  any 
more  a  privation  than  motion. 

7.  IdeoLS  vn  the  Mind,  Qiudities  in  Bodies. — To  discover  the 

great  antiquiiy,  and  is  certainly  less  repugnant  to  the  general  analogy  of 
our  frame  than  that  by  which  it  has  been  supphintecL  How  very 
generally  it  once  prevuled,  may  be  inferred  from  the  adoption  into 
common  speech  of  the  phrase  'animal  spirits,'  to  denote  that  unknown 
cause  which,  according  to  Johnson's  definition,  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
neit  to  the  mind,  a  phrase  for  which  our  language  does  not  at  this  day 
afford  a  convenient  substitute.  The  late  Alexander  Monro,  one  of  tbe 
mott  cautious  and  judicious  of  medical  inquirers,  speaks  of  it  as  a  £Acfc 
which  appeared  to  him  almost  indisputable.  The  existence  of  a  liquid  in 
the  cavities  of  the  nerves  is  supported  by  little  short  of  demonstrative 
evidence.  See  some  observations  of  his,  published  by  Cheselden  in  his 
AnaUunv,  Stewart,  p.  9.— En. 

*  No  doubt ;  and  this  was  the  view  which  Milton,  himself  a  philosophei^ 
took,  when  he  said, 

'*No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Serv^  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  Hope  never  comes 
niat  oomes  to  all,  but  torttire  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge,  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed." 

(^vn^^  Lost)  i.  6S  et  6e(\.)— En 
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zuttnre  of  our  ideas  _the  better,  and  to  discourse  of  them 
intelligibly,  it  -will  be  conyement  to  distinguish  them  as  thej  ^ 
are  ideas  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  as  they  are  modi- 
fications of  matter  in  the  bodies  that  cause  such  perceptions'^ 
in  us,  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done) 
that  they  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of  some- 
thing inherent  in  the  subject;  most  of  those  of  sensation 
being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something  existing 
without  us,  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are  the 
likeness  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt  to 
excite  in  us.* 

8.  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that 

I  call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  om*  mind,,  \/ 
I  call  jjuaUty  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a 
snowball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas  of 
white^  cold,  and  round,  the_powerjtoj^duce  those  M  in 
us,  as  they  are  in  the  snowball,  I isaU  qualities;  and  as  they 
are  sensations  or  perceptions  in  our  understandings,  I  call  \y 
them  ideas ;  which  ideas,  if  I  speak  of  sometimes  as  in  the 
things  themselves,  I  would  be  understood  to  mean  those 
qualities  in  the  objects  which  produce  them  in  us. 

9.  Pri/rrut/ry  QtudUies. — Qudities  thus  considered  in  bodies  y 
are,  first,  such  as  are  utterly  inseparable  fix)m  the  body,  in 
what  state  soever  it  be;  such  as  in  all  the  alterations  and 
changes  it  suffers,  all  the  force  can  be  used  upon  it,  it  con- 
stantly keeps;  and  such  as  sense  constantly  finds  in  every 
particle  of  matter  which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  mind  finds  inseparable  from  every  particle  of  matter, 
though  less  than  to  make  itself  singly  be  perceived  by  our 
senses,  v.  g.,  take  a  grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts,  , 
each  part  has  still  solidity,  extension,  figure,  and  mobility; 
<£lvide  it  again,  and  it  retains  still  the  same  qualities;  and  so 

*  PuTBuing  the  same  train  of  speculation,  Berkeley  says,  "That 
neither  our  thoughts  nor  passions,  formed  by  the  imagination,  exist 
without  the  min(^  is  what  everybody  will  allow;  and  it  seems  no  less 
evid^it  that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense, 
however  blended  or  combined  together,  (that  is,  whatever  objects  they 
compose,)  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I 
think  an  intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this  b^  virj  oiti^  ^(^oa^* 
shall  attend  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  exist,  wbeii  ttigi^Vodi  V)  m^csa- 
Bible  thiD^. "    (Berk,  Principles  of  Human  Kiu>w\e6g^  %  TV\.>— "Sja. 
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divide  it  on  till  the  parts  become  insensibloy  thej  must  retain 
Btill  each  of  them  all  those  qualities.  For  division  (which  is 
all  that  a  mill,  or  pestle,  or  any  other  body,  does  upon 
another,  in  reducing  it  to  insensible  parts)  can  never  take 
away  either  soUdity,  extension,  figure,  or  mobility  finom  any 
body,  but  only  makes  two  or  more  distinct  separate  masses  of 
matter,  of  that  which  was  but  one  before;  all  which  distinct 
masses,  reckoned  as  so  many  distinct  bodies,  after  division, 
make  a  certain  number.*  These  I  call  original  or  primary 
qualities  of  body,  which  I  think  we  may  observe  to  produce 
simple  ideas  in  us,  viz.,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion  or 
rest,  and  number. 

10.  SecondcMry  Qualitiea.f — Secondly,  such  qualities  which 
in  truth  are  nothing  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  powers  to 
produce  various  sensations  in  us  by  their  primary  qualities^ 
i  e.,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  their  insensible 
parts,  as  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  <&c.,  these  I  call  secondary 
qualities.     To  these  might  be  added  a  third  sort,  which  are 

*  Aristotle^  in  whose  time  the  doctrine  of  atoms  had  been  already 
exploded,  contends  that  there  exists  neither  line  nor  particle  which  cannot 
be  divided,  and  the  parts  thus  divided,  being  still  capable  of  separation, 
the  process  may  go  on  ad  infinitvm.  (fc.  xvi  35  et  seq.  Consult  likewise 
the  paraphrase  of  Greorge  Fachymer,  p.  46  et  seq.)  Berkeley  attempted 
to  revive  a  modification  of  the  old  atomic  theory,  acconmiodated  to  his 
own  peculiar  views.  ''The  infinite  divisibility  of  fiboite  extension,"  says 
he,  ''though  it  is  not  expressly  laid  down  either  as  an  axiom  or  theorem 
in  the  elements  of  that  science,  yet  it  is  throughout  the  same  everywhcFS 
supposed  and  thought  to  have  so  inseparable  and  essential  a  connexion 
with  principles  and  demonstrations  in  geometiy,  that  mathematicians 
never  admit  it  into  doubt  or  make  the  least  question  of  it."  Having 
stated  the  matter  thus,  he  proceeds  to  his  demonstration,  which  is  rather 
ingenious.  "Every  particular  finite  extension  which  may  possibly 
be  the  object  of  our  thought,  is  an  idea  existing  only  in  the  mincl, 
and  consequentlv  each  part  thereof  must  be  perceived.  I^  therefore^ 
I  cannot  perceive  innumerable  parts  in  any  finite  extension  that  I 
consider,  it  is  certain  they  are  not  contained  in  it;  but  it  is  evident  that 
I  cannot  distinguish  innumerable  parts  in  any  particular  line,  surface,  or 
solid,  which  I  either  perceive  by  sense  or  figure  to  myself  in  my  mind, 
wherefore  I  conclude  they  are  not  contained  in  it."  (Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  §  123  et  seq.)^Ei). 

t  On  this  subject^  see  the  remarks  of  Eeid,  Inquiry,  &c.,  chap.  v. 
sect.  6;  Stewart's  PhiJ.  Essays,  260;  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,  §  9 ;  Payne  Kn^ht's  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Taste^  Part  L  chap.  iv. ;  Hobbes'  Human  Nature,  chap.  iL  Compare 
with  tbeee  the  remarks  of  Plato,  in  his  examination  of  the  theory  of 
I^tagonB,  Open^  t  iil  p.  199,— Ed. 
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allowed  to  be  barely  powers,  though  they  are  as  much  real ' 
qualities  in  the  subject,  as  those  which  I,  to  comply  with  the 
common  way  of  speaking,  call  qualities,  but  for  distinction, 
secondary  qualities.  For  the  power  in  fire  to  produce  a  new 
colour  or  consistency  in  wax  or  clay,  by  its  primary  qualities, 
is  as  much  a  quality  in  fire  as  the  power  it  has  to  produce  in 
me  a  new  idea  or  sensation  of  warmth  or  burning,  which  I 
felt  not  before,  by  the  same  primary  qualities,  viz.,  the  bulk, 
texture,  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 

11.  How  prvnux/ry  QiujMties  produce  their  Ideas, — ^The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is,  how  bodies  produce  ideas  in  us; 
and  that  is  manifestly  by  impulse,  the  only  way  which  we 
can  conceive  bodies  to  operate  in.* 

12.  If  then  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds 
when  they  produce  ideas  thei-ein,  and  yet  we  perceive  these 
original  qualities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our 
senses,  it  is  evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  con- 
tinued by  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our 
bodies^  to  the  brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce 
in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.     And   " 
since  the  extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of 
an  observable  bigness,  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the 
sight,  it  is  evident  some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must 
come  from,  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  I 
some  motion,  which  produces  these  ideas  which  we  have  of  | 
them  in  us. 

13.  How  eecfrndaury, — ^After  the  same  manner  that  the 
ideas  of  these  original  qualities  are  produced  in  us,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities  are  also  pro-  ^ 
duced,  viz.,  by  the  operations  of  insensible  particles  on  our 
senses.  For  it  being  manifest  that  there  are  bodies  and 
good  store  of  bodies,  each  whereof  are  so  small,  that  we 
cannot  by  any  of  our  senses  discover  either  their  bulk,  figure, 
or  motion,  as  is  evident  in  the  particles  of  the  air  and  water, 
and  others  extremely  smaller  than  those,  perhaps  as  much 
smaller  than  the  particles  of  air  and  water,  as  the  particles 
of  air  and  water  are  smaller  than  peas  or  hail-stones;  let  us 
suppose  at  present,  that  the  difierent  motions  and  figures, 
bulk  and  number,   of  such  particles,  affecting  the  several 

*  See  on  this  point  the  ftuthore  cited  in  the  \ast  UQ^»,  mox^  Tj«c»(asssJ«!^ 
'Hohbea.—ED, 
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organs  of  our  senses,  produce  in  us  those  different  sensations 
which  we  have  from  the  colours  and  smells  of  bodies;  t.  g., 
that  a  violet,  by  the  impulse  of  such  insensible  particles  of 
matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks,  and  in  different  degrees 
and  modifications  of  their  motions,  causes  the  ideas  of  the 
blue  colour  and  sweet  scent  of  that  flower  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds;  it  being  no  more  impossible  to  conoeive  that 
Grod  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such  motions,  with  which 
they  have  no  similitude,  than  that  he  should  annex  the  idea 
of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our  flesh, 
with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance. 

14.  What  I  have  said  concerning  colours  and  smells  may 
be  understood  also  of  tastes  and  sounds,  and  other  the  like 
sensible  qualities;  which,  whatever  reality  we  by  mistake 
attribute  to  them,  are  in  truth  nothing  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  powers  to  produce  various  sensations  in  ua^  and 
depend  on  those  primary  qualities,  viz.,  bulk,  figure,  texture^ 
and  motion  of  parts,  as  I  have  said. 

15.  Ideas  of  primary  QtialUies  wre  ResenMcwusea ;  of 
seconda/ry,  not. — fSx)m  whence  I  think  it  easy  to  draw  this 
observation,  that  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies 
are  resemblances  of  them,  and  their  patterns  do  really  exist 
in  the  bodies  themselves;  but  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
these  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblance  of  them  at  all 
There  is  nothmg  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from  them, 
only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us;  and  what  is 
sweet,  blue,  or  warm  in  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure^ 
and  motion  of  the  insensible  parts  in  the  bodies  themselvee^ 
which  we  call  so. 

16.  Flame  is  denominated  hot  and  light;  snow,  white  and 
cold;  and  manna,  white  and  sweet,  from  the  ideas  they 
produce  in  us;  which  qualities  are  commonly  thought  to  be 
the  same  in  those  bodies  that  those  ideas  are  in  us,  the  one 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mirror; 
and  it  would  by  most  men  be  judged  very  extravagant  if 
one  should  say  otherwise.  And  yet  he  that  will  consider 
that  the  same  fire  that  at  one  distance  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  warmth,  does  at  a  nearer  approach  produce  in 
119  the  &x  different  sensation  of  pain,*  ought  to  bethink 

*  See  Hume's  Essays^  4to.  p.  ii89.    Befkdey  ^«i3Ji«&>iJtta^ek\ft\»  the 
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kimaelf  what  reason  h©  has  to  §ay  that  this  idea  of  warmth, 
which  was  produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  actually  in  the 
fire;  and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  same  fire  produced  in 
him  the  same  way,  is  not  in  the  ^re.  "Wliy  ai'e  whitanesB 
and  coldness  in  fsnovr^  and  paiu  not^  when  it  produces  the 
one  and  the  other  idea  in  ua ;  and  cau  do  neither,  but  by  the 
bulk,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its  solid  jjaits? 

17,  Tbe  j*articular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  fire  or  snow  are  really  in  them,  whether  any 
one^a  senses  perceive  them  or  not,  and  therefore  they  may  be 
called  real  qualities,  because  they  really  exist  in  those  bodies; 
but  lights  heat,  whiteneaa^  or  coldness,  are  no  more  really  in 
them  than  sickness  or  pain  is  in  manna.  Take  away  tlie 
sensation  of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes  see  light  or  colours,  nor 
the  ears  heur  sounds;  let  the  palate  not  taste,  nor  the  nose 
emell ;  and  all  colours,  tastes,  odours,  and  soimds,  as  they  are 
enoh  particular  ideas,  vanish  artd  cease,  and  are  reduced  to 
their  causes,  i*e.,  bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  parts.* 

18.  A  piece  of  manna  of  a  sensible  bulk  is  able  to  produce 
in  na  the  idea  of  a  round  or  square  figure;  and  by  being 
removed  from  one  place  to  another,  the  idea  of  motion. 

cftuae  of  the  pain  we  suffer  from  a  too  near  approach  to  it.  He  con- 
elders  it  incrdy  as  a  sign  that  a  cause  of  pain  exists  therej  a  apiritual 
catise,  which  excites  the  idea  of  huniin^  m  ys,  W<3  -will  lay  before  the 
reader,  however,  this  couijcal  upeculatiou  in  his  own  language:  '^The 
firs  which  I  see  is  not  the  cause  of  the  jiain  I  aufier  after  my  approacbing 
itj  but  the  mark  that  forewarns  me  of  iVl  f  (Prin.  Enm,  Knowledge^  § 
66.)— Ed. 

*  By  pufihin^  a  little  further  the  idea  of  Locke,  Berkeley  came  to 
deny  altog<^thcr  the  existence  of  the  visible  world,  which  for  us 
rnidoubtediy  ex  lata  only  ao  far  as  it  ui  pereeiydL  This  suhject  la  diff- 
mused  in  his  fir.4t  dialo^e  of  Hylaa  and  FbilonoaSj  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  mateKaliat  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  prop«frly  and 
immediately  nothing  can  be  perceived  but  ideas,  AH  material  things, 
therefore,  are  in  themselves  inficnaible^  and  to  be  pertJeived  only  in  our 
idea^.  Upon  tliis  the  idealist  inquhrei^r  '  *  Ideais^  then,  are  senaiblej  and 
their  archetypes,  or  originals,  aro  insctisihle  ? "  To  which  the  advocate 
of  matter  replies  in  ftie  affirmative.  But  (contuiues  hia  triumphant 
adversary)  **  how  can  that  which  is  sensible  bo  like  that  which  is 
iiuenaihle}  Ctin  a  real  thing,  in  itself  invisible,  be  like  a  colour,  era 
thing  which  is  not  audible  be  like  a  sound !  In  a  word,  can  anything  be 
like  a  sensation  or  idea,  hut  a  Btrnjiation  or  ideal"  To  which  Hylaa 
answers,  **  I  must  own  I  think  not^  and  the  whole  visible  univeiBe  melts 
away  at  the  force  of  the  mogic&l  wonL*'  (See  hk  vrork,  \^V.  v  ^,\ti^v 
8vo.)— Ed, 
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This  idea  of  motion  represents  it  as  it  really  is  in  the  mamia 
moving :  a  circle  or  square  are  the  same,  whether  in  idea  or 
existence,  in  the  mind  or  in  the  manna;  and  thia  both 
motion  and  figure  are  really  in  the  manna^  whether  we  take 
notice  of  them  or  no :  this  everybody  is  ready  to  agree  to. 
Besides,  manna,  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  miction  of 
its  parts,  has  a  power  to  produce  the  sensations  of  sieknes^ 
and  sometimes  of  acute  pains  or  gripings  in  us.  That  these 
ideas  of  sickness  and  pain  are  not  in  the  manna,  but  effects 
of  its  operations  on  us,  and  are  nowhere  when  we  feel  than 
not,  this  also  every  one  readily  agrees  to.  And  yet  men  are 
hardly  to  be  brought  to  think  that  sweetness  and  white- 
ness are  not  really  in  manna,  which  are  but  the  effects  of 
the  operations  of  manna,  by  the  motion,  size,  and  figure  of 
its  particles  on  the  eyes  and  palate;  as  the  pain  and  sickness 
caused  by  manna  are  confessedly  nothing  but  the  effects  oi 
its  operations  on  the  stomach  and  guts,  by  the  size,  motion^ 
and  figure  of  its  insensible  parts,  (fbr  by  nothing  else  can  a 
body  operate,  as  has  been  proved);  as  if  it  could  not  operate 
on  the  eyes  and  palate,  and  thereby  produce  in  the  mind 
particular  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not,  as  well  as 
we  allow  it  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  thereby 
produce  distinct  ideas,  which  in  itself  it  has  not  These  ideas 
beiug  all  effects  of  the  operations  of  manna  on  several  parts 
of  our  bodies,  by  the  size,  figure,  number,  and  motion  of  its 
parts;  why  those  produced  by  the  eyes  and  palate  should 
rather  be  thought  to  be  really  in  iiie  manna,  than  those 
produced  by  the  stomach  and  guts;  or  why  the  pain  and 
sickness,  ideas  that  are  the  effect  of  manna,  should  be 
thought  to  be  nowhere  when  they  are  not  felt;  and  yet  the 
sweetness  and  whiteness,  effects  of  the  same  manna  on  other 
parts  of  the  body,  by  ways  equally  as  unknown,  should  be 
thought  to  exist  in  the  manna,  when  they  are  not  seen  or 
tasted,  would  need  some  reason  to  explain. 

19.  Idects  of  primary  Qualities  a/re  Eesemblances;  of 
seconda/ry,  no6, — Let  us  consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in 
porphyry:  hinder  light  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such  ideas  in  us;  upon  the 
return  of  light  it  produces  these  appearances  on  us  again.* 

But  ibis  reasoning  proves  nothing,  for  darkness  is  a  mere  curtain, 
wbicb  conceals  the  object  i^together.    By  the  Bame  method  we  might 
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Can  any  one  tlimk  any  real  altemtioiis  axe  umde  in  tlie 
porpiiyry  by  tlie  presence  or  absence  of  light,  and  that  those 
ideas  of  whiteness  and  rethie^  are  really  in  porphyry  in  the 
lightj  when  it  ia  pUin  it  haa  no  colour  in  the  dark  1  It  bas^ 
indeed,  suck  a  configuration  of  particleSj  both  night  and  day, 
as  are  apt,  by  the  rays  of  light  rehoundijig  from  some  parte 
of  that  hard  stonOi  to  produce  in  us  the  id<ia  of  redness,  and 
from  otJiers  the  idea  of  wkiteneas ;  but  whiteness  or  redness 
are  not  in  it  at  any  time,  but  such  a  texture  that  hath  the 
power  to  produce  such  a  sensation  in  us. 

20.  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will  be 
altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  sweet  taste  into  an  oUy  one. 
What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle  make  in 
any  body^  but  an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it? 

21.  Ideas  being  tbus  distiDguiahed  and  understood^  we  may 
be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the  same  water,  at  the  same 
time,  may  pitiduce  the  idea  of  cold  by  one  hand  and  of  heat 
by  the  other;*  whereas  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  water, 
if  those  ideas  were  really  in  it,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
"both  hot  and  cold  i  for  if  we  imagine  warmth,  as  it  is  in  our 
liands,  to  be  nothing  but  a  certain  sort  and  degree  of  motion 
in  the  minute  particles  of  our  nerves  or  animal  spirits,  we  may 
understand  how  it  is  possible  that  the  same  water  may,  at 
the  same  time,  produce  the  aensatious  of  heat  in  one  hand 
and  cold  in  the  other;  which  yet  figure  never  does,  that 
never  producing  the  idea  of  a  square  by  one  hand  which  has 
produced  the  idea  of  a  globe  by  another.  E\it  i  the  sensation 
of  heat  and  cold  be  nothing  but  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  motion  of  the  mioute  parts  of  our  bodies^  caused  by  the 
corpuscles  of  any  other  body,  it  is  easy  to  be  understood, 
that  il"  that  motion  be  greater  in  one  hand  than  in  the  other, 
if  a  body  be  applied  to  the  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute 
particles  a  greater  motion  than  in  those  of  one  of  the  hands, 

disprove  tlie  existence  of  extenaioti  and  figure,  ainoe  in  the  dAtk  the^  t^tn 
no  more  bo  perceived  than  colour,  at  least  by  sight, — En* 

*  rhUosophical  illustrations^  like  theatrical  wit,  apjjettrto  be  hereditary. 
Berkeley,  ^  very  great  borrower  of  ideas,  makes  use  of  this  example, 
which  may  poaaibly  have  paesed  down  through  a  hundred  works  ^ 
**  Suppose,  riow^  one  of  your  hands  hot  and  the  other  cold,  juid  that  they 
both  at  onoe  be  put  into  a  vessel  in  an  intermediate  state,  will  not  tha 
water  seem  cold  to  one  hand  and  wann  to  tlie  o^'^"\"     ^\aijs^aa  *iia  j 
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and  a  less  than  in  those  of  the  other,  it  will  increase  the 
motion  of  the  one  hand  and  lessen  it  in  the  other,  and  so 
cause  the  different  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend 
thereon. 

22.  I  have  in  what  just  goes  before  been  engaged  in  phy* 
sical  inquiries  a  little  further  than  perhaps  I  intended;  but 
it  being  necessary  to  make  the  nature  of  sensation  a  little 
understood,  and  to  make  the  difference  between  the  qfUJitieB 
in  bodies,  and  the  ideas  produced  by  them  in  the  mind,  to  be 
distinctly  conceived,  without  which  it  were  impossible  to 
discourse  intelligibly  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
this  little  excursion  into  natural  philosophy,  it  being  neceeaary 
in  our  present  inquiry  to  distinguish  the  primary  and  real 
qualities  of  bodies  which  are  always  in  them,  (viz.,  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  number,  and  motion,  or  rest,  and  are  some- 
times perceived  by  us,  viz.,  when  the  bodies  they  are  in  are 
big  enough  singly  to  be  discerned,)  from  those  secondaiy  and 
imputed  qualities  which  are  but  the  powers  of  several  com- 
binations of  those  primary  ones,  when  they  operate  without 
being  distinctly  discerned;  whereby  we  may  also  oome  to 
know  what  ideas  are,  and  what  are  not,  resemblances  of 
something  really  existing  in  the  bodies  we  denominate  from 
tliem. 

23.  Three  Sorts  of  QiudUies  in  Bodies, — The  qualities,  then, 
that  are  in  bodies,  rightly  considered,  are  of  three  sorts. 

First,  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  or 
rest  of  their  solid  parts;  those  are  in  them,  whether  we  per- 
ceive them  or  not ;  and  when  they  are  of  that  size  that  we 
can  discover  them,  we  have  by  these  an  idea  of  the  thing  as 
it  is  in  itself,  as  is  plain  in  artificial  things.  These  I  call 
primary  qualities. 

Secondly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  its 
insensible  primary  qualities,  to  operate  after  a  peculiar 
manner  on  any  of  our  senses,  and  thereby  produce  in  us  the 
different  ideas  of  several  colours,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  &c. 
These  are  usually  called  sensible  qualities. 

Thirdly,  the  power  that  is  in  any  body,  by  reason  of  the 
particular  constitution  of  its  primary  qualities,  to  make  such 
a  change  in  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  another 
body,  as  to  make  it  operate  on  our  senses  differently  from 
what  it  did  before.     Thus  the  svm  ba^a  a  ij^wer  to  make  wax 
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white,  and  fire  to  make  lead  fiuid.     These  are  usually  called 
powers. 

The  first  of  these,  as  has  been  said,  I  think  may  be  pro- 
perly called  real,  original,  or  primary  qualities,  because  they 
are  in  the  things  themselves,  whether  they  are  perceived  or 
not;  and  upon  their  different  modifications  it  is  that  the 
secondary  qualities  depend. 

The  other  two  are  only  powers  to  act  differently  upon  y 
other  things,  which  powers  result  from  the  different  modifi-  ^ 
cations  of  those  primary  qualities. 

24.  The  first  a/re  Resevnhlcmcea ;  the  second  t^umght  Eesemr 
hlcmces,  hut  a/re  not ;  the  third  neither  are,  nor  are  thought  so, — 
Put  though  the  two  latter  sorts  of  qualities  are  powers  barely, 
and  nothing  but  powers,  relating  to  several  other  bodies, 
and  resulting  from  the  different  modifications  of  the  original 
qualities,  yet  they  are  generally  otherwise  thought  of;  for 
the  second  sort,  viz.,  the  powers  to  produce  several  ideas  in 
us  by  our  senses,  are  looked  upon  as  real  qualities  in  the 
things  thus  affecting  us;  but  the  third  sort  are  called  and 
esteemed  barely  powers;  v.  g.,  the  idea  of  heat  or  lights  which 
we  receive  by  our  eyes  or  touch  &om  the  sun,  are  commonly 
thought  real  qualities  existing  in  the  sun,  and  something 
more  than  mere  powers  in  it.  But  when  we  consider  the 
sun  in  reference  to  wax,  which  it  melts  or  blanches,  we  look 
on  the  whiteness  and  softness  produced  in  the  wax,  not  as 
qualities  in  the  s\m,  but  effects  produced  by  powers  in  it; 
whereas,  if  rightly  considered,  these  qualities  of  light  and 
warmth,  which  are  perceptions  in  me  when  I  am  warmed  or 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  are  no  otherwise  in  the  sun,  than  the 
changes  made  in  the  wax,  when  it  is  blanched  or  melted,  are 
in  the  sun.  They  are  all  of  them  equally  powers  in  the  sun, 
depending  on  its  primary  qualities;  whereby  it  is  able,  in  the 
one  case,  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  or  motion  of 
some  of  the  insensible  parts  of  my  eyes  or  hands,  as  thereby 
•to  produce  in  me  the  idea  of  light  or  heat;  and  in  the  other, 
it  is  able  so  to  alter  the  bulk,  figm^  texture,  or  motion  of 
the  insensible  parts  of  the  wax,  as  to  make  them  fit  to  produoe 
in  me  the  distinct  ideas  of  white  and  fluid. 

25.  The  reason  why  the  one  are  ordinarily  taken  for  real 
qualities,  and  the  other  only  for  bare  powers,  eefcxaa  \ft  \)fts 
because  the  ideas  we  have  of  distdnct  ocAoux^,  Bovm.^  ^.^ 
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oontaining  nothing  at  all  in  them  of  bulk,  figure^  or  motion, 
w6  are  not  apt  to  think  them  the  effects  of  these  primaij 
qualities,  which  appear  not,  to  our  senses,  to  operate  in  their 
production,  and  with  which  they  have  not  any  apparent 
congruity  or  conceivable  connexion.  Hence  it  is  ihaA  we 
are  so  forward  to  imagine  that  those  ideas  are  the  resemr 
blances  of  something  r^Eilly  existing  in  the  objects  themselYes; 
since  sensation  discovers  nothing  of  bulk,  figure,  or  motion  of 
parts  in  their  production ;  nor  can  reason  show  how  bodies, 
by  their  bulk,  %ure,  and  motion,  should  produce  in  the 
mind  the  ideas  of  blue  or  yellow,  &c.  But  in  the  other  case, 
in  the  operations  of  bodies,  changing  the  qualities  one  of 
another,  we  plainly  discover  that  the  quality  produced  hath 
commonly  no  resemblance  with  anything  in  the  thing  pro- 
ducing it ;  wherefore  we  look  on  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power. 
For  though  receiving  the  idea  of  heat  or  light  from  the  son, 
we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  a  perception  and  resemblance  of  such 
a  quality  in  the  sun ;  yet  when  we  see  wax,  or  a  £ur  &oe, 
receive  change  of  colour  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  to  be  the  reception  or  resemblance  of  anything  in  the 
sun,  because  we  find  not  those  different  colours  in  the  sun 
itsel£  For  our  senses  being  able  to  observe  a  likeness  or 
imlikeness  of  sensible  qualities  in  two  different  external 
objects,  we  forwardly  enough  conclude  the  production  of 
any  sensible  quality  in  any  subject  to  be  an  effect  of  bare 
power,  and  not  the  communication  of  any  quality,  which  was 
really  in  the  efficient,  when  we  find  no  such  sensible  quality 
in  the  thing  that  produced  it;  but  our  senses  not  being  able 
to  discover  any  unlikeness  between  the  idea  produced  in  us, 
and  the  quality  of  the  object  producing  it,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  our  ideas  are  resemblances  of  something  in  the 
objects,  and  not  the  effects  of  certain  powers  placed  in  the 
modification  of  their  primary  qualities,  with  which  primary 
qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us  have  no  resemblance. 

26.  Seconda/ry  QiLolities  twofold;  jvrat,  immediatel/y  per- 
cewakle;  secondly ,  medicUdy  perceivaJtle. — ^To  conclude,  beside 
those  before-mentioned  primary  qualities  in  bodies,  viz.,  bulk, 
figure,  extension,  number,  and  motion  of  their  solid  parts,  all 
the  rest  whereby  we  take  notice  of  bodies,  and  distinguish 
them  one  from  another,  are  nothing  else  but  several  powers 
in  tbem  depending  on  those  ptmaary  c^«i\t\<eia,  -^kereby  they 
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are  fitted,  either  by  immediatelj  operating  on  our  bodies,  to 
produce  several  diflferent  ideas  in  ua,  or  eke,  by  operating  on 
other  bodies,  so  to  change  their  primary  quaJitiea  as  to  reader 
them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  ns  different  Irom  what 
before  they  did-  The  former  of  these,  I  think,  may  be  called 
aeooudary  qualities,  inmiediately  perceivable;  the  latter, 
aeoondaiy  qualities,  mediately  percoivablet. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

OF  PEECEPTIOIT, 

1.  Perception  the  Jirgt  dmple  Idea  of  ^eflecUon. — Pi[BC1P- 
TiOK,  as  it  is  the  first  faculty  of  tlie  mind  exercised  about  her 
ideas,  BO  it  is  the  first  and  simplest  idea  we  bave  from  refiec-  •/ 
tion,  and  is  by  some  called  thinking  in  general:  though 
thinkingj  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue,  signifies 
that  Bort  of  operation  in  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  wherein 
the  mind  is  active ;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of  voluntary 
attention,  considers  anything.  For  in  bare  naked  perception, 
the  mind  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  pa^ve;  and  what  it 
perceiTes,  it  cannot  aroid  perceiving, 

2.  Is  only  tolien  tks  Mitid  recewea  the  iTriprtsswn, — What 
perception  is,  every  one  will  know  better  by  reflecting  on 
what  he  does  himselfj  what  he  sees,  hears,  feeL%  ^c,  or  thinks, 
than  by  any  discourse  of  mine.  Whoever  reflects  on  what 
passes  in  his  own  mind  cajmot  miss  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
reflect,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  make  him  have  any 
notion  of  it. 

3.  This  is  certain,  that  whatever  alterations  are  made  in 
the  body,  if  they  reach  not  the  mind,  whatever  impresaionn 
are  made  on  the  outward  parts,  if  they  are  not  taken  notice 
of  within,  there  is  no  perception.  Eire  may  bum  our  bodies 
with  no  other  effect  than  it  does  a  billet,  unless  the  motion 
be  cojftinued  to  the  brain,  and  there  tbe  sense  of  heat^  or  idea 
of  pain,  be  produced  in  the  mind^  wherein  consists  actual 
perception, 

4  How  often  may  a  man  observe  in  himgclf^  that  whikt 
ins  mind  is  intently  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
objects,  and  cnrioualy  surveyiDg  some  ideaa  tVia.^  tex^i  ^«ta^\^ 
takes  no  notice  of  impressions  of  Bounding  \)0<iiJBa  tii»Ar  \i^vi^ 
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the  organ  of  hearing,  with  the  same  alteration  that  xiseB  to  be 
for  the  producing  the  idea  of  sound !  *  A  sufficient  iTnp^% 
there  may  be  on  the  organ;  but  if  not  reaching  the  obeer* 
vation  of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception :  and  thooi^ 
the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound  be  made 
in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard.  Want  of  sensation,  in  this 
case,  is  not  through  any  defect  in  the  organ,  or  that  the  man's 
ears  are  less  affected  than  at  other  times  when  he  does  hear: 
but  that  which  uses  to  produce  the  idea,  though  conveyed  in 
by  the  usual  organ,  not  being  taken  notice  of  in  the  under- 
standing, and  so  imprinting  no  idea  in  the  mind,  there  fol- 
lows no  sensation.  So  that  wherever  there  is  sense  or  per- 
ception, there  some  idea  is  actually  produced,  and  present^  in 
the  understanding. 

5.  Children,  though  they  have  Ideas  in  the  WomJb,  hone  fymi 
imujUe. — Therefore  I  doubt  not  but  children,  by  the  exerciae 
of  their  senses  about  objects  that  affect  them  in  the  womb, 
receive  some  few  ideas  before  they  are  bom,  as  the  unavoid- 
able effects  either  of  the  bodies  that  environ  them,  or  else  of 
those  wants  or  diseases  they  suffer;  amongst  which  (if  one 
may  conjecture  concerning  things  not  very  capable  of  ex- 
amination) I  think  the  ideas  of  himger  and  warmth  are  two, 
which  probably  are  some  of  the  first  that  children  have,  and 
which  they  scarce  ever  part  with  again. 

6.  But  though  it  be  reasonable  to  imagine  that  children 
receive  some  ideas  before  they  come  into  the  world,  yet  those 
simple  ideas  are  &r  from  those  innate  principles  which  some 
contend  for,  and  we,  above,  have  rejected.  These,  here  men- 
tioned, being  the  effects  of  sensation,  are  only  from  soma 
affections  of  the  body,  which  happen  to  them  there,  and  so 
depend  on  something  exterior  to  the  mind;  no  otherwise 
differing  in  their  manner  of  production  from  other  ideas 

*  So  pamion,  as  Shakspeare  haa  shown  in  Lear,  deprives  ns  of  tlie 
power  of  perceiying  outward  objects. 

**  The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there." 
Again,  in  profound  meditatioD,  amid  the  stillness  of  a  summer^s  nighl^ 
we  may  observe  all  things, 

''Sea,  and  hill,  and  wood, 
With  all  the  numberless  goings  on  of  life, 
Inaudible  as  dreams."  CoLssmo.^— 1^ 
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derived  from  sense,  bat  only  in  the  precedency  of  time; 
Trhereas  thoge  innate  principles  are  supposed  to  he  quite  of 
anotiier  nature,  not  coming  into  tke  mind  by  any  accident^ 
alteration^j  in,  or  operations  on  the  body;  but^  aa  it  were, 
original  characters  impressed  npon  it,  in  the  very  fii-at  moment 
of  ita  being  and  constitution^ 

7,  WhicJi  Ideas  fir  St ^  is  not  e/mdent — A3  there  are  some 
ideas  which  we  may  reaaonably  suppose  TiXB;j  be  inti'oducod 
into  the  minds  of  children  in  the  womb^  subservient  to  the 
neccedtiea  of  their  life  and  being  there,  so^  after  they  are  bom, 
those  ideas  are  the  Kirliest  imprinted  which  happen  to  be 
the  sensible  qualitiea  irhich  fiist  oecur  to  them,  amongst 
which  light  is  not  the  least  considerable,  nor  of  the  weakest 
efficacy.  And  how  covetous  the  mind  is  to  he  fumisiitfd  with 
all  such  idea«  as  have  no  pain  accompanying  them,  may  be  a 
little  guessed  by  what  is  observable  in  children  new-bom ; 
who  always  turn  their  eyes  to  that  part  from  whence  the 
light  comes,  Jay  them  how  you  please.  But  the  ideas  that 
are  most  familiar  at  first  being  various,  according  to  the 
divers  circumstances  of  children  a  first  entertainment  in  the 
worid,  the  order  wherein  the  several  ideas  come  at  first  into 
the  mind  is  veiy  varioiJts  and  uncertain  also,  neither  is  it  "^ 
much  material  to  know  it* 

8,  Idem  of  SeTimtiofh  ofim  cha^nged  hy  the  Jitdgment-^-We 
are  farther  to  consider  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideaa  . 
we  receive  by  sensation  are  often  in  grown  people  alter^  by 
the  judgmenl^  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we 
set  before  our  eyes  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g. ^ 
gold,  alabaster,  or  jet,  it  is  ceriadn  that  the  idea  thereby  im- 
printed on  our  mind  ie  of  a  fiat  circle  variously  shadowed, 
with  several  degrees  of  light  and  brightness  coming  to  our 
eyes.*  But  we  have  by  use  been  accustomed  to  i>erceive 
what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  in 
UB,  what  alterations  Eire  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
the  difference  of  the  sensible  figures  of  bodies,  the  judgment 
presently,  by  an  habitual  custom,  altera  the  appearances  into 
their  causes,  so  that  from  that  which  is  tmly  variety  of 
shadow  OT  colour,  coUecting  the  figuTO,  it  makes  it  pass  for  a 
mark  of  figure,  and  fi-ames  to  itself  the  perception  of  a  convert 

•  See  in  Condillac'H  Essays,    **Bnr  TOrigiue  dft  \a  Cssnuswjaeswicfc  ^^ 
mnixie,/^  the  same  idea  fuiiheT  derdoped* — Ed, 


? 
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figure  and  an  uniform  colour,  when  the  idea  we  reoeiye  from 
thence  is  only  a  plane  yarionslj  coloured,  as  is  evident  in 
painting.*  To  which  purpose  I  shall  here  insert  a  problem 
of  that  Tery  ingenious  and  studious  promoter  of  real  know- 
ledge, the  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  Molineuz,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  send  me  in  a  letter  some  months  since;  and  it  is 
this : — "  Suppose  a  man  bom  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  tan^t 
by  his  touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of  the 
same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness,  so  as  to  tell, 
when  he  felt  one  and  the  other,  which  is  the  cube,  which 
the  sphere.  Suppose,  then,  the  cube  and  sphere  placed  on  a 
table,  and  the  blind  man  be  made  to  see :  quaere,  whether  by 
his  sight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could  now  distinguish 
and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which  the  cube?"  To  which  the 
acute  and  judicious  proposer  answers,  "  Not.  For  though  he 
has  obtained  the  experience  of  how  a  globe,  how  a  cube  afiects 
his  touch,  yet  he  has  not  yet  obtained  the  experience,  that 
what  affects  his  touch  so  or  so,  must  affect  his  sight  ao  or  so; 
or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that  pressed  his 
hand  unequally,  shall  appear  to  his  eye  as  it  does  in  the 
cube." — I  agree  with  this  thinking  gentleman,t  whom  I  am 

*  This  is  a  descriptioii  of  that  part  of  experience  which  artists  deno- 
minate the  education  of  the  eye.  The  man  who  has  gone  through  such 
an  education,  looks  on  nature,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  objects 
around  him,  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men.  He  discovers  grandeur  and  beauty  in  things  of 
no  significance  to  others,  and  derives  delight  from  what  is  to  them  a 
blank. — Ed. 

f  The  letter  of  Molineuz,  in  which  the  above  occurs,  is  found  complete 
in  Locke's  works,  voL  iiL  p.  512.  ''I  will  conclude  my  tedious  lines," 
says  he,  ''with  a  grave  problem,  that)  upon  discourse  with  several  oon* 
ceming  your  book  and  notions,  I  have  proposed  to  divers  very  ingenioiis 
men,  and  could  hardly  ever  meet  with  one  that  at  first  dash  woidd  give 
me  the  answer  to  it  which  I  think  true,  till  by  hearing  my  reasons  uiey 
were  convinced."  Having  stated  his  jocose  problem  in  the  words  given 
by  Locke,  he  adds;  ''Perhaps  you  may  find  some  place  in  your  essay 
wherein  you  may  not  think  it  amiss  to  say  something  of  this  probl^n. 
His  friend  accordingly  found  a  place  for  it,  and  thus  secured  immortah^ 
to  the  name  of  its  proposer.  After  all,  however,  and  admitting  the  ex- 
treme &Uibility  of  ike  senses,  I  still  thhik  the  result  would  be  the  direct 
oontraiy  of  what  both  Locke  and  Molineux  suppose,  for  the  idea  of  the 
globe  having  once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  mind,  through  the  instm- 
meataiitj  of  one  sense,  could  not  fail  to  be  recognised  when  subjected  to 
the  ezamination  of  another.     And  ikna  1  ^od  V>  )e)«  \k<b  ^vscLoluaioa  at 
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proud  to  call  mj  fiieud,  in  his  answer  to  tliis  problem ;  and 
am  of  opinion  that  the  blind  man,  at  first  sights  would  not  be 
able  with  certainty  to  say  which  was  tho  globe,  which  the 
cube,  whilst  he  only  saw  them;  though  ho  could  unerringly 
name  them  by  his  touch,  and  certainly  diatinguiah  them  by 
the  difference  of  their  figures  felt*  This  I  have  set  down, 
B^nd  leave  with  my  reader,  as  &n.  occasion  for  him  to  couBider 
how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to  experience,  improvement, 
and  acqi]iired  notions^  where  he  thinks  ho  had  not  the  least 
uiie  of,  or  help  from  them ;  and  the  rather,  because  thia  ob* 
serving  gentleman  further  adds,  that  having,  upon  the  occa* 
si  on  of  my  book,  proposed  this  to  divers  very  ingenioua  men, 
he  hardly  ever  met  with  one  that  at  first  gave  the  answer  to 
it  which  he  thinks  true,  till  by  hearing  his  reasons  they  were 
convinced* 

9.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  nstial  in  any  of  onr  ideas,  but 
those  received  by  sight ;  because  sight,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  all  our  senses,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
light  and  colours^  which  ai*e  pecxdJar  only  to  that  aense;  and 
also  the  far  different  ideas  of  space,  figure,  and  motion,  the 
several  varieties  whereof  change  the  appearances  of  its  proper 
object,  viz.,  light  and  coloura;  we  bring  onrselves  by  use  to 
judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cases,  by  a 
settled  habit^  io  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience, 
is  performed  so  constantly  and  so  quick,  that  we  take  that 
for  the  perception  of  our  sensation,  which  is  an  idea  formed 
by  our  judgment ;  so  that  one,  viz.,  that  of  sensation,  serves 
only  to  excite  the  other,  and  is  scarce  taken  notice  of  itself; 

whicli  Berkeley  alao  amved,  after  &  matuTe  coTisideration  of  the  q\iest]on. 
**  Now  if  a  square  Hurface,  perceivetl  Ijy  tauch,  be  of  the  name  sort  with 
a  square  euTface  by  Bight,  it  is  certain  the  blind  man  here  mentioned 
might  know  a  squAre  Hurfaue  m  soon  m  he  saw  it ;  it  vs  no  more  but 
introducing  iato  his  mind  by  a  new  inlet,  zin  idea  he  hm  been  ahreAdy 
well  acquainted  with.  8inc>0t  thereforet  he  m  auppoeed  to  have  known 
hy  his  touch  that  a  cube  ia  a  body  tertti  mated  by  ^quftre  Burfiboes^  >nd  & 
^here  is  not  terminated  by  square  gurfat^ed,  upon  the  anppomtion  that  a 
irisible  add  tangible  SH{uare  differa  only  in  iwm/neTf  it  fbllowa  that  be 
might  know  by  the  arrangement  of  the  sqnu^  surfikc«8  which  was  the 
cube  and  which  not,  while  he  only  aaw  them.  We  muat  therefore  allow, 
either  that  visible  extension  and  fignres  are  npecmUy  distinct  from  tan- 

flble  extension  and  figures,  or  eke  that  the  aolutton  ofthia  problem  g^vee. 
T  those  two  thoughtful  and  ingenious  men  ia  wrong*"     QSc^  tN^aorj  ^^ 
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as  a  man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  and  nnderstaiid* 
ing,  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or  sounds,  but  of  the 
ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by  them. 

10.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  so  little 
y    notice,  if  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind 

are  performed;  for  as  itself  is  thought  to  take  up  no  space^ 
to  have  no  extension,  so  its  actions  seem  to  require  no  time, 
but  many  of  them  seem  to  be  crowded  into  an  instant.  I 
speak  this  in  comparison  to  the  actions  of  the  body.  Any 
one  may  easily  observe  this  in  his  own  thoughts,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  reflect  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an 
instant  do  our  minds  with  one  glance  see  all  the  jiarts  of  a 
demonstration,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long  one,  if 
we  consider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put  it  into  words,  and 
step  by  step  show  it  another?  Secondly,  we  shall  not  be  so 
much  surprised  that  this  is  done  in  us  with  so  little  notice,  if 
we  consider  how  the  fitcility  which  we  get  of  doing  things 
^  by  a  custom  of  doing,  makes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice.  Habits,  especially  such  as  are  begun  very  early, 
come  at  last  to  produce  actions  in  us,  which  often  escape  our 
observation.  How  frequently  do  we,  in  a  day,  cover  our 
eyes  with  our  eyelids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all 
in  the  dark!*  Men  that  by  custom  have  got  the  use  of  a 
by-word,  do  almost  in  every  sentence  pronounce  sounds 
which,  though  taken  notice  of  by  others,  they  themselves 
neither  hear  nor  observe.  And  therefore  it  is  not  so  strange 
that  our  mind  should  often  change  the  idea  of  its  sensation 
into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  serve  only  to  excite 
the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

11.  Perception  puts  the  Difference  between  Animals  cmd 
^  inferior  Beings, — This  faculty  of  perception  seems  to  me  to 

*  On  this  fact  Condillac  has  enlarged,  where  he  speaks  of  the  rapid 
fli^t  of  time  when  unperceiyed.  To  illustrate  this  pointy  he  says: 
'*  Tous  les  exemples  n'y  sent  pas  ^alement  propres.  C'est  ce  qui  m^ 
trompa,  quand  je  m'imaginai  que  je  baissois  involontairement  la  paupi^ 
sons  prendre  connaissance  que  je  fusse  dans  les  ten^bres.  Mab  il  n'-est 
lien  de  plus  raisonnable  que  d'expliquer  un  exemple  par  un  autre.  Men 
^rreur  provenait  de  ce  que  la  perception  des  ten^bres  ^toit  si  prompte  ei 
subite,  et  la  conscience  si  faible  qu'il  ne  rien  restait  aucun  souvenir* 
,  "Ea  effet  que  je  donne  mon  attention  au  mouvement  des  mes  yeux,  oette 
mSme  perception  d^viendra  si  vive  que  je  ne  doutend  plus  de  Tavoir 
eae, "    (Eaatki  but  les  ConxuuBsajiceB  HMma^oa,  Vnsi.  \.  v-  ^^>\ — ^u« 
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be  that  wliich  puts  the  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  king- 
dom and  the  inferir>r  parts  of  natiira     For  however  vege- 
tables havCj  manj  of  them,  some  degreea  of  motion,  and  upon 
the  different  application  of  other  bodies  to   them,  do  very 
briskly  alter  their  figures  and  motions,  and  so  have  obtained 
the  Dame  of  sensitive  plants,*  from,  a  motion  which  has  Bome* 
resemblance  to  that  which  in  animals  follows  ujxin  sensation:] 
yet  I  suppose  it  is  all  bare  mechanism,  and  no  otberwisa' 
produced    than    the   turning   of    a  wild   oat-beard   hj   the 
insinuation  of  the  particles  of  moisture,  or  the  ahorteuiug 
of  a  rope  by  the  affusion  of  water;  aJl  which  is  done  without 
any  sensation  in  the  subject^  or  the  having  or  reeeiviog  any 
ideas. 

12.  Perception,  I  believe,  is  in  some  degree  in  aU  sorts  of 
animalsj  though  in  some  possibly  the  avenues  provided  by 
nature  for  the  i^eeeptioa  of  sensations  ai^  so  few,  and  the 
perception  they  are  received  with  so  obscure  and  dull,  that 
it  comes  exti-emely  short  of  the  quickness  and  variety  of  sen- 
aation  which  are  in  other  animals ;  but  yet  it  is  sufficient  for, 
and  wisely  adapted  to,  the  state  and  condition  of  that  sort  of 
animals  which  are  thus  made.  So  that  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly  appear  in  all  the  parts  of  Hm 
stupendous  fabric,  and  all  the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of 
creatui-es  in  it. 

13.  W«  may,  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster  or  cockle, 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  baa  not  so  many,  nor  so  quick 
senses  +  as  a  man,  or  several  other  animals  j  nor  if  it  had, 

*  Th&  name  wid  propertiaa  of  tkia  pUnt  will  probably  caJl  to  the  re- 
inembra^i>e  of  the  imsigiiiatire  reader  the  rich  wild  poem  of  Shelley^ 
which  he  has  naraed  after  it,  beginning  thiia : 
*^  A  serisUive  plant  in  a  garden  grew, 
Awd  the  young  w^da^  fed  it  with  ailf  er  dew ; 
And  it  opened  its  fan- like  leaves  to  the  lights 
And  closed  them  beneath  the  kisses  of  nigbK 

But  the  iensitive  pUmi,  whioii  oo\ild  give  small  fhiit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the  root, 
EeceiT'd  more  than  all,  it  lov'd  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it^  could  belong  to  the  giver. 
J'or  the  Beneitive  plant  ha«  no  bright  flower^ 
Bjuiknoe  and  odour  are  not  its  dower. 
It  laves,  even  like  lore  its  deep  heart  is  full  \ 
It  desirei  what  it  haa  not— the  Beaut^M  "  — ^n. 
f    With&at  pret^endaig   to    wiite   a    pbyawlogiEai    (»irrti\eTv\».Tg,    X 
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would  it,  in  that  state  and  incapacity  of  transferring  itself 
from  one  place  to  another,  be  bettered  by  tbem.    What  good 

may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  this  wt  of 
the  subject.  Blumenbach,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Organs  of  the  Senses 
in  general,  observes:  ''It  has  been  supposed  that  tiiose  •nim^la  which 
possess  a  tongue^  must  have  it  for  thc^  purpose  of  tasting;  and  that 
the  sense  of  smell  must  be  wanting,  where  we  are  unable  to  aaoertain 
the  existence  of  a  nose.  Observation  and  reflection  will  soon  con- 
vince us,  that  the  tongue  in  many  cases  0n  the  anteaters  among 
the  mammalia,  and  abnost  universidly  in  birds)  cannot  from  its  siib- 
stance  and  mechanism  be  considered  as  an  organ  of  taste,  but  must 
be  subservient  to  the  ingestion  and  deglutition  of  the  food.  Agani, 
in  several  animals,  particularly  among  insects,  an  acute  sense  of  smeQ 
seems  to  exists  although  no  part  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  head  which 
analogy  would  justify  us  in  describing  as  a  nose."  (Comparative  Ana- 
tomy, §  221.)  But  it  may  justly  be  asked,  vdiether,  since  animah  can 
smeU  without  a  nose,  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  infer,  that  some  of 
those  which  actually  have  a  tongue  are  incapable  of  tasting?  lliere  is 
evidently  in  the  ''mechanism"  of  animal  substances  mudi  that 
escapes,  and  must  (or  ever  escape,  investigation,  so  that  it  is  impoflnUe 
to  decide  whether  moae  anteaters  or  birds  taste  or  not.  In  the  ob- 
servations of  the  acute  and  able  translator  (Mr.  Lawrence)  on  the  oigans 
of  the  senses  in  bats,  there  also  appears  to  be  an  error,  which  my  own 
observations  enable  me  to  correct.  Bats,  he  observes,  "have  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  perceiving  external  objects,  without 
coming  actually  into  contact  vnth  them.  In  their  rapid  and  irregular 
flight  amidst  various  surrounding  bodies,  tJtey  never  fly  against  them;  yet 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  senses  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  smelling  serve 
them  on  these  occasions,  for  they  avoid  any  obstacles  with  equal  certainty 
when  the  ear,  eye,  and  nose  are  closed.  Hence  naturalists  have  ascribed 
a  rixth  aeme  to  these  animals.  It  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  touch 
The  nerves  of  the  wing  are  large  and  numerous,  and  distributed  in  a 
minute  plexus  between  Uie  integuments.  The  impulse  of  the  air  against 
this  part  may  possibly  be  so  modified  by  the  objects  near  whiim  Ihe 
animal  passes,  as  to  indicate  their  situation  and  nature."  (Comparative 
Anatomy,  &c.,  p.  260.)  The  facts,  whatever  may  become  of  the  nxtk 
seruef  are  not  exactly  as  above  stated.  Bats  are  by  no  means  able^  in 
their  flighty  to  avoid  surrounding  objects,  but  often  plunge  into  the  flame 
of  candles  or  torches,  strike  against  one's  face,  or  against  the  rocks  of 
caverns,  and  that  too  when  in  full  possession  of  aU  the  senses  which 
nature  has  bestowed  on  them.  This  I  learned  in  Nubia  to  myooek, 
when,  descending  by  night  into  a  cavern  tomb  in  the  desert,  they  extin- 
guished our  tapers  in  the  intricate  passages  of  that  real  labyrinth,  and 
CKxposed  us  to  the  danger  of  perishing  in  the  deep  mimimy  pits.  So 
likewise  in  the  subterranean  sepulchie  of  the  sacied  crocodiles  of  MiaJbdi, 
which  I  request  the  reader's  permission  |MiTtly  to  describe  in  the  words 
of  my  "Travels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile:" — "Continuing  to  push  for- 
ward, we  entered  a  portion  of  the  cavern  resembling  the  mouth  of  hell; 
enormouB  rocks  huddled  together  forming  the  floor,  where  chasms  of 
uxikjiown  depth  yitwned  between  the  daxk.  maaaaft,  ^viVs!^  ^x^^vi^us  black 
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would  siglit  and  hearing  do  to  a  creature  tliat  caanot  move 
itBelf  to  or  from  the  objects  wliei-ein  at  a  distance  it  perceives 
good  or  evill  And  would  nob  quicloiess  of  sensation  be  an 
inconyenience  to  an  animal  that  muHt  He  still  where  ehance 
has  onoe  placed  it,  and  there  receive  the  afflux  of  colder  or 
warmer,  clean  or  foul  water,  as  it  happens  to  come  to  it? 

H,  But  yet  I  cannot  but  think  there  ia  some  small  dull 
perception  wherebj  they  are  diatingmahed  from  perfect 
inaensibLlitj.  And  that  tMa  may  be  so,  we  have  plain 
instances  even  iu  mankind  itself.  Take  one  in  whom 
decrepit  old  age  has  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  past 
knowledge,  and  clearly  wiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind  was 
fbpnerly  stored  with,  and  has,  by  destroying  his  sight, 
hearing,  and  smell  quite,  and  his  taste  to  a  great  degree, 
stopped  "Up  almost  all  the  passages  for  new  ones  to  enter ;  or 
if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  half  open,  the  impressions 
made  ore  scarcely  pei^eived,  or  not  at  all  i^etained.  How  &r 
Buch  an  one  (notwithstanding  all  that  ia  boasted  of  innate 
principles)  is  ia  his  knowledge  and  Intellectual  faculties  abov® 
the  conditio  a  of  a  cockle  or  an  oyster,  I  leave  to  be  eon- 
eidered.  And  if  a  man  had  passed  sixty  years  in  such  a 
state,  as  it  is  possible  he  might,  as  well  as  three  days,  I 
wonder  what  difference  there  would  have  been,  in  any 
intellectual  perfections,  between  him  and  the  lowest  degree  of 
animals. 

15,  Ferc^ptmn  tJie  luhl  of  Knowledge. — ^Perception  then 
being  the  iii'st  step  ond  degree  towards  knowledge,  and  the 
inlet  of  all  the  mat^srials  of  it,  the  fewer  senses  any  man,  as 
well  as  any  other  creature,  hath,  and  the  fewer  and  duller  the 
impressions  ai"<i  that  are  made  by  them,  and  the  duUer  the 
faculties  are  that  are  employed  about  them^  the^more  remote 
are  they  fi^m  that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  iu  some 

fltal-ietitea,  with  sbining  apaii!  of  cry^ial  glittering  between  them,  liuiig 
like  GiiiaJteg  fnim  the  roof,  and  oompoaed  a  kind  of  fretwork  round  the 
sidea.  Evejylbing  wore  the  fuliginoua  np^H^antnce  of  a  pluce  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  some  dumble  conflagration ;  black  aa  nighty  covered 
¥dtb  sootj  i>Uy^  Blipperyi  and  exhaling  a  etiaJt  unutterably  disguBting. 
Bate  with  nut  number  Bung  from  the  roof,  or  flow  against  our  faces  from 
the  countletts  holes  and  nantiw  diverging  passages  of  tbe  cavern ;  some 
striking  against  the  rocks  and  failing  »en&eleBS  to  the  ground^  where  we 
trod  or  presised  upoti  thaxn  with  our  ban  da,"  &c.  <Ji*gyv^  Biiv4^o\iKss5anK&. 
Ali  ii  ley  et  s&i.}—EB. 
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men.*  But  this  being  in  great  variety  of  degrees  (as  may  be 
perceived  amongst  men)  cannot  certainly  be  discovered  in  the 
several  species  of  animals,  much  less  in  their  partionkr 
individuals.  It  suffices  me  only  to  have  remarked  here,  that 
perception  is  the  first  operation  of  all  our  intellectual 
fisu^ulties,  and  the  inlet  of  all  knowledge  in  our  minds.  And 
I  am  apt  too  to  imagine,  that  it  is  perception  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  it,  which  puts  the  boundaries  between  AniTwalft  and 
the  inferior  ranks  of  creatures.  But  this  I  mention  only  as 
my  conjecture,  by  the  by,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  matter 
in  hand  which  way  the  learned  sLaU  determine  of  it. 


CHAPTER    X, 

OP  RETENTION. 

1.  Contemplation, — The  next  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby 
'  it  makes  a  flicther  prggraga  f^wa-r/lR  lrnoy],fiflgft,  is  that  whid^ 

I  call  retention,  or  the  keeping  of  those  simple  ideas  which 
from  sensation  or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done 
,  two  ways :  first,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  it,  for  some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called 
contemplation. 

2.  Mevnory. — The  other  way  of  retention  is  the  power  to 
revive  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting 
have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were  laid  aside  out  of 
sight  ;t  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light, 

♦  Upon  the  hints  furnished  by  this  passage,  Helvetius  seems  chiefly 
to  have  constructed  his  extravagant  theory,  *that  ''la  sensibility  physique 
est  la  pause  unique  de  nos  actions,  de  nos  pens^es,  de  nos  passions,  et  de 
notre  sociability."     (De  I'Honime,  Sect.  II.  chap,  vii.) — Ed. 

t  Plato  compares  the  memory  of  man  to  the  tablets  made  use  of 
by  the  xvncients,  which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  thin  or 
thick,  according,  apparently,  as  the  articles  were  cheap  or  dear.  Id, 
some  persons  tibis  wax  is  deep,  fine,  and  exceedingly  retentive  of 
impressions ;  in  others  it  is  scanty,  coarse,  and  yields  up  the  characterB 
inscribed  on  it  to  the  slightest  touch.  (Thsetet.  0pp.  tom.  iii.)  The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  displeased  if  we  extract  a  passage 
from  Hobbess  masterly  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  a  work  m 
which  may  be  discovered,  wrapped  up  in  the  int<iguments  of  simdry 
hrief  and  aphorismal  phrases,  the  germs  of  many  a  theory,  afterwards 
rendered  celebrated,  but  without  d\ie  Viotvout  being  paid  to  our  illustrious 
countTyman.     "By  the  Bensea  which,  vue  wxssiJoewid.  wicw^w^^  Vi  \kft 
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yelloir  or  Bweet,  the  object  being  removed-     TKia  is  meraoTy, 
which  is  BS  it  T^ere  the  storehouse  of   our  ideas.     For  the 
narrow  niind  of  man  not  being  capable  of  having  many  ideas 
under  view  and  consideration  at  once^  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  rcpoaitoiy  to  lay  up  those  ideas  which,  at  another 
timCj  it  might  have  use  o£     But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but 
actual  perceptions  in  the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  anything 
when  there  is  no  perception  of  them,  thia  laying  up  of  our 
ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memoiy  signifies  no  more  but       ^m 
this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revivie|      ^M 
perceptions   which   it   has   once   had,  with   this  additional|      " 
I^erception  annexed  to  theni,  that  it  baa  had  them  before  J 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be  in  our 
memories  when  ind^d  they  are  actually  nowhere,  but  only 
there  is  an  ability  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  i^vive  them 
again,  and  as  it  were  paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty ;  some  more  Hvely^  and 
others  more  obscurely.     And  thus  it  is,  by  the  assistance  of     /Jr^ 
this  faculty,  that  we  are  aaid  to  have  all  those  ideas  in  our  '^      ^ 
understandings  which,  though  we  do  not  actually  contemplate  '^^*4 
yet  we  can  bring  in  sight,  and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the    "" 
objects  of  our  thoughts,  without  the  help  of  those  sensible 
qualities  which  first  imprinted  them  there. 

3.  AamUion^  Eep^Uion^  Fieaanre  and  P<dn^  fix  Itkag^ — 
Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to  the  fixing  any  ideas 
in  the  memory ;  but  those  which  naturally  at  first  make  the 
deei>eist  and  most  lasting  impressiongi,  are  thoae  which  are 
aocompanicsd  with  pleasure  or  pain.  The  great  business  of 
the  senses  beipg  to  make  us  take  notice  of  what  hurts  or 
advantages  the  body^  it  iar  wisely  ordered  by  nature,  as  baa 

Qi^iis  to  be  flv%  wo  take  notiee  (as  has  been  said  already)  of  tho  objects 

witlitjut  us,  ftud  that  notice  k  put  conception  thereof:  but  wo  take  notice 

aUcv  Bome  way  or  other,  of  our  cotiception^  for  when  the  conception  of 

the  Bsutie  thing  cometh  ^gain,  wo  tiiko  notice  that  it  ia  again,  that  is  to 

say,  that  we  have  had  the  same  conception  before^  whi^h  is  as  much  as 

to  iHugiEie  &  thing  past,  which  is  impoaaiblc  to  the  sense,  which  is  only 

of  ihmgp  present  j   this  thereforo  may  be  accounted  a  siidih  sens  e^  but 

intomar j  not  extenial  aa  thereat,  imd  is  commonly  called  Tememhrance." 

(Hunum  Nature,    chap,    iii*    §   &.)    Aristotlfl   likewise,   in    his  hurried 

glance  07er  the  field  of  human  knowledg^v  bae  tnmted  sepamtely  of 

memory,  and  poesibly  created  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  philoso^rhy 

of  the  subject  haa  been  built.     (Oper.  t.  -rii  p,  U&  k  Yi^.  Tft.M^\s.\flS^>  ^ 

-En  V  F  I  ^- 
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heen  shown,  that  pain  should  accompany  the  reception  of 
several  ideas;  which  supplying  the  place  of  consideration 
and  reasoning  in  children,  and  acting  quicker  than  considera- 
tion in  grown  men,  makes  both  the  old  and  young  avoid 
painful  objects,  with  that  haste  which  is  necessary  for  their 
preservation;  and  in  both  settles  in  the  memory  a  caution 
for  the  future. 

4.  Ideas  fade  in  the  Memory, — Concerning  the  several 
degrees  of  lasting,  wherewith  ideas  are  imprinted  on  the 
memory,  we  may  observe,  that  some  of  them  have  been 
produced  in  the  understanding  by  an  object  affecting  the 
senses  once  only,  and  no  more  than  once;  others,  that  have 
more  than  once  offered  themselves  to  the  senses,  have  yet 
been  little  taken  notice  of:  the  mind,  either  heedless,  as  in 
children,  or  otherwise  employed,  as  in  men,  intent  only  on 
one  thing,  not  setting  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.  And  in 
some,  where  they  are  set  on  with  care  and  repeated 
impressions,  either  through  the  temper  of  the  body  or  some 
other  fault,  the  memory  is  very  weak.  In  all  these  cases, 
ideas  in  the  mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite  out  of 
the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining 
characters  of  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  fields 
of  com,  and  the  mind  is  as  void  of  them  as  if  they  had 
never  been  there. 

5.  Thus  many  of  those  ideas  which  were  produced  in  the 
minds  of  children  in  the  beginning  of  their  sensation,  (some 
of  which  perhaps,  as  of  some  pleasures  and  pains,  were  before 
they  were  born,  and  others  in  their  infency,)  if  in  the  future 
course  of  their  lives  they  are  not  repeated  again,  are  quite 
lost,  without  the  least  glimpse  remaining  of  them.  This 
may  be  observed  in  those  who  by  some  mischance  have  lost 
their  sight  when  they  were  very  young,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
colours  having  been  but  slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing 
to  be  repeated,  do  quite  wear  out;  so  that  some  years  after 
there  is  no  more  notion  nor  memory  of  colours  left  in  their 
minds,  than  in  those  of  people  bom  blind.  The  memory  of 
some,  it  is  tnie,  is  very  tenacious,  even  to  a  miracle:*  but 

*  Very  extraordinaiy  stories  are  related  of  the  strength  of  this 
faculty  in  some  persons.  Of  Themistocles  and  Xerxes  I  have  else- 
where  made  mention.  Many  modem  books  of  easy  access  tell  the 
story  of  Signore  MagliabecchTs  mnemomc  -^^«c«,  ^xvd  m  o\ir  own  day 
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yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our  ideas,  even 
of  those  which  are  struck  deepest^  and  in  niinds  th^  most 
retentive  j  so  that  if  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  by 
re]}eated  exercise  of  the  senses,  or  reflection  on  thone  kinds 
of  objects  wJiich  at  fii'it  occasioned  them,  the  print  wears 

some  itietances  of  aritlimetical  memories  have  occurred;  but  I  haro 
nowhfsre,  that  I  remember,  met  witlt  auythmg  Half  no  otmous  aa  the 
account  giv^u  by  Marco  Antoyio  Mureti,  cf  a  young  Corsiciuif  who  was 
hiH  auditor  at  Rome.  The  relation,  which  is  ibund  is  hk  '^Variie 
Leotiones,"  (JiL  1.  p.  45  et  seq,  in  the  editiou  of  1573,)  exceeds  ths 
limits  of  &  note,  but  the  substance  of  it  I  may  give.  Mureti,  hearing 
aocidcntally  of  the  young  mwi's  powftrs,  irivit^  him  to  give  proof  of 
ihiem  before  a  larga  company  assembled  in  the  profeiiaor's  cnambera. 
^^  Here,'*  says  that  elegant  scholaj'^  ^*  I  a;t  once  began  to  dictate  n  great 
number  of  words^  Greeks  Latin,  or  barbarous,  some  iignificant^  others 
without  meaning,  ao  numerous^  bo  varied,  and  »f>  unconnected,  that  both 
1  and  my  aecretaiys  who  took  down  what  I  uttered,  to jf ether  with  every 
other  petson  present,  save  my  Cor^can,  were  heartily  fatigued.  But 
he,  ^resh  and  unwearied^  hade  me  8tEl  proceed.  However,  &s  it  was 
neceBdary  to  pauae  somewhere^  I  at  length  ceajsed,  at  the  same  time 
itflsuring  him  I  should  be  perfectly  aatisHed  if  I  found  him  ablo  to 
remember  one  half  of  what  I  had  dictateti  He  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor,  while  we  all  regarded  him  with  anxious  eipectation;  and 
hftvinj^  otmtinued  for  some  momenta  silent,  began,  and  to  our  prodigious 
aotomBhment,  repeated  in  order  every  word  a&  tt  had  been  dolivorcd, 
without  pause  or  hesitation.  Then^  b^jinaiiig  with  the  last,  he  repeated 
them  backwards  with  equal  accuracy ;  and  aftens'ards,  stai-ting  from  the 
aeoomi  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  he  unerringly  pursued  the  chain 
of  worids  to  its  conclusion.  Nay,  at  the  request  of  the  company,  he 
would  vary  the  order  in  any  way  they  pleased,  and  still  not  mias  a  aingk 
word.  Indeed,  he  afterwards  assured  Muretl  tliat  he  could  in  that 
manner  repeat  36,000  nouns.  However,  the  mtjst  extraordinary  part  of 
the  whole  was,  that  he  performed  all  this  by  art,  having  naturally 
possessed  no  more  memory  than  ordinary  men ;  of  which  he  furniabed 
undeniable  proof  by  imparting  the  knowledge  of  it  to  others."  Lord 
Bacon,  who  had  very  carefully  consiiiered  this  question,  was  peTSoaded^ 
not  only  that  there  is  an  art  of  memory,  but  that  it  may  be  strongly 
aifected  by  phyeicid  operations-  He  saw  clearly  that  it  depends  on  ih& 
uiociation  of  ideas,  which  he  tenna  the  "binding  of  thoughts;"  and 
had  formed  to  himself  certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  pitictioe  of  it 
However,  the  most  curious  part  of  his  mnemonic  theory  is  that  which 
nlatefl  to  food*  "The  brains,"  he  obaerveai,  "of  some  crea,tures, 
(when  their  heads  are  roasted, )  taken  in  wine,  are  said  to  atrengtiicn  the 
memory,  as  the  brains  of  hares,  brains  of  hens,  brains  of  deer,  &^ 
A*id  it  seemeth  to  be  incident  to  the  bmina  of  those  creaturea  that  are 
fearful*"  (Natural  History.  Century  X,  Nos*  950  und  974.)  It 
appears  to  be  certain  that  whatever  fcrod  lies  light  upon  tlk&  «^\ti%r\i  %i^^ 
bnoes  the  system,  will  improve  the  memory |  whWtimTisealtensj^\»l  e^^^rj- 
fMi^  rehssjig  or  oppressivQ.  — Eu. 
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out,  and  at  last  there  remains  nothing  to  be  seen.  Thus  the 
ideas,  as  well  as  children,  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us; 
and  our  minds  represent  to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are 
approaching,  where  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  yet 
the  inscriptions  are  effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders 
away.  The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading 
colours,  and  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear. 
How  much  the  constitution  of  our  bodies  and  the  make  of 
our  animal  spirits  are  concerned  in  this,  and  whether  the 
temper  of  the  brain  makes  this  difference,  that  in  some  it 
retains  the  characters  drawn  on  it  like  marble,  in  others  like 
freestone,  and  in  others  little  better  than  sand,  I  shall  not 
here  inquire;  though  it  may  seem  probable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  does  sometimes  influence  the  memory, 
since  we  oftentimes  find  a  disease  quite  strip  the  mind  of  idl 
its  ideas,  and  the  flames  of  a  fever  in  a  few  days  calcine  all 
those  images  to  dust  and  confusion  which  seemed  to  be  as 
lasting  as  if  graved  in  marble.*  . 

6.  C<m8tmUly  repeated  Ideas  cam,  aca/rce  he  lost — But  con- 
cerning the  ideas  themselves  it  is  easy  to  remark,  that  those 
that  are  oftenest  refreshed  (amongst  which  are  those  that  are 
conveyed  into  the  mind  by  more  ways  than  one)  by  a 
frequent  return  of  the  objects  or  actions  that  produce  them, 
fix  themselves  best  in  the  memory,  and  remain  clearest  and 
longest  there :  and  therefore  those  which  are  of  the  original 
qualities  of  bodies,  viz.,  solidity,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest;  and  those  that  almost  constantly  affect  our  bodies, 
as  heat  and  cold;  and  those  which  are  the  affections  of  all 
kinds  of  beings,  as  existence,  duration,  and  number,  which 
almost  eveiy  object  that  affects  our  senses,  every  thought 
which  employs  our  minds,  bring  along  with  them ;  these,  I 
say,  and  the  like  ideas,  are  seldom  quite  lost,  whilst  the  mind 
retains  any  ideas  at  all. 

7.  In  Remembermg,   the  Mind  is  q/ten  active. — ^In  this 

*  A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  memory  of  some  persons  is  that 
they  are  unable  to  recall  circumstances  at  the  moment  desired,  whereas 
th^  rush  involuntarily  upon  their  minds  at  other  times,  generally  out  of 
season.  ^  Thus  an  anecdote  is  related  of  a  man  having  been  present  when 
a  good  joke  was  uttered,  who  saw  nothing  of  the  wit  at  the  time,  but  half  a 
year  afterwards  being  at  church,  the  true  point  of  the  jest  appeared  to 

hhn  in  aU  its  briliiance^  upon  which  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  in  the 

midBt  of  the  sermon. —En. 
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secondary  perception,  as  I  may  so  call  it,  or  viewing  again 
the  ideA^  that  are  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  mind  is  often- 
times more  than  barely  passive;  the  appearance  of  those 
dormant  jjiotures  depending  sometimes  qjl  the  wilL  Tbe 
mind  ^'e^y  often  seta  it^f  on  work  in  search  of  Bome  hidden 
idea,  and  tnrns  a^  it  were  the  eye  of  the  sckul  upon  it^ 
though  sometimes  too  they  start  up  in  our  minds  of  their 
o^EH-Bccordj  and  offer  themselves  to  the  understanding ;  and 
veiy  often  are  roused  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells 
into  open  daylight  hy  turbulent  and  tempestuous  ]>as3ions ;  J 

onr  aflections  bringing  idea3  to  oiu*  memory,  which  bad 
otherwise  lain  quiet  and  unregarded.  This  further  is  to  be 
obj^erved,  concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memoryj  and  upon 
,  occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  that  they  are  not  only  (as  the 
word  revive  imports)  none  of  them  new  ones,  but  also  that 
the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  as  of  a  former  impression, 
and  renews  its  acquaintance  with  .them,  as  with  ideas  it  had 
known  beibre.  So  that  though  ideas  formerly  imprinted  are 
not  all  constantly  in  view,  yet  in  remembrance  they  aine 
constantly  known  to  l>e  such  as  have  been  formerly  im- 
printed; i.  e.,  in  view,  and  taken  notice  of  before  by  the 
nnderstanding. 

8,  Two  Defects  in  tlm  Memor^j  OMimon  and  Siowneas. — 
Memoiy,  in  an  intellectual  creatmre,  js  neoeaaajry  in  tbe  next 
degi^ee  to  i»crception.  It  is  of  so  great  moment,  tbat>  where 
it  is  wanting,  all  the  rest  of  our  faculties  are  in  a  great 
.  measure  useless;  and  we  in  our  thoughts,  reasonings,  rmd 
*  knowledge,  conld  not  proceed  beyond  present  objects,  were  it 
not  for  the  assistance  of  our  memories)  wboi-ein  there  may  be 
two  defects. 

First,  That  it  loses  tbe  idea  quite,  and  so  far  it  produces  ^ 
perfect  ignorance.     For  since  we  can  know  nothing  further  i 

than  we  have  the  idea  of  it,  when  that  is  gonej  we  are  in  per^ 
feet  ignorance. 

Secondly^  That  it  moves  slowly,  and  retrieves  not  the  ideas  ^ 
that  it  has,  and  are  laid  np  in  store,  quick  enough  to  serve 
tbe  mind  upon  occasion.     This,  if  it  be  to  a  great  degree^  is  i 

stupidity;  and  he  who,  through  this  default  in  his  memoiy,  j 

has  not  the  ideas  that  are  really  preserved  there,  ready  at 
hand  when  need  and  occasion  cutla  £ot  Otii&ni,  ^exe  'eteisj&V  %». 
good  be  without  tbem  quite,  siaee  ttiey  aex^^  '^iim.  \^  \5A*^^ 
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purpose.  The  dull  man,  who  loses  the  opportunity  whikt  he 
is  seeking  in  his  mind  for  those  ideas  thett  should  serve  his 
turn,  is  not  much  more  happy  in  his  knowledge  than  one 
that  is  perfectly  ignorant.  It  is  the  business  therefore  of  the 
memory  to  fumisJ^  to  the  mind  those  dormant  ideas  which  it 
has  present  occasion  for;  in  the  having  them  ready  at  hand 
on  all  occasions,  consists  that  which  we  call  invention,  fancy, 
and  quickness  of  parts. 

9.  These  are  defects,  we  may  observe,  in  the  memory  of 
one  man  compared  with  another.  There  is  another  defect 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  in  the  memory  of  man  in 
general,  compared  with  some  superior  created  intellectual 
beings,  which  in  this  faculty  may  so  fiar  excel  man,  that  they 
may  have  constantly  in  view  the  whole  scene  of  all  their 
former  actions,  wherein  no  one  of  the  thoughts  they  have 
ever  had  may  slip  out  of  their  sight.  The  omniscience  of  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and  to 
whom  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  always  lie  open,  may 
satisfy  us  of  the  possibility  of  this.  For  who  can  doubt  but 
Gkki  may  communicate  to  those  glorious  spirits,  his  immediate 
attendants,  any  of  his  perfections,  in  what  proportions  he 
pleases,  as  far  as  created  finite  beings  can  be  capable?  It  is 
reported  of  that  prodigy  of  parts,  Monsieur  Pascal,  that  till 
the  decay  of  his  health  had  impaired  his  memory,  he  forgot 
nothing  of  what  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought  in  any  part  of 
his  rational  age.*  This  is  a  privilege  so  little  known  to  most 
men,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  who,  after  the 
ordinary  way,  measure  all  others  by  themselves;  but  yet, 
when  considered,  may  help  us  to  enlarge  our  thoughts  towards 
greater  perfection  of  it  in  superior  ranks  of  spirits.  For  this 
of  M.  Pascal  was  still  with  the  narrowness  that  human  minds 

*  Very  extraordinary  things  are  related  of  Pascal,  who  was  a  great 
man  and  a  most  accomplished  and  exquisite  writer.  But  that  he  should 
remember  everything  he  had  done,  read,  or  thought,  is  a  thing  so 
wholly  inconsistent  with  our  experience  of  human  nature,  that  to 
doubt  it  is  no  reprehensible  stretch  of  scepticism.  Besides,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  in  the  ''Lettres  Provinciales, "  I  can  detect  marks  of  for- 
getfulness,  not  in  conU'adictory  propositions,  which  a  moderate  memory 
would  guard  against,  but  in  the  omission  of  thoughts  and  illustrations, 
which  had  no  doubt  been  once  within  the  circle  of  his  acquisitions. 
Besides,  he  was  sometimes  indebted  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Nicole,     upon   whose   suggestions   several   of   the   letters  were  com- 
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are  confined  to  here,  of  liaTing  great  yariety  of  ideas  only  by 
sucoession,  not  all  at  once;  Tvhereaa  the  several  degreen  of 
angels  n^aj  probably  have  larger  viewa^  and  some  of  tbcm  be 
endowed  with  capacities  able  to  i^tain  together,  and  con- 
stantly set  before  them,  as  in  one  picture,  all  their  past  know- 
l^ge  at  once*  This,  we  may  conceive,  wo\dd  he  no  smaU 
advantage  to  the  knowledge  of  a  thinking  man,  if  all  his 
past  thoughts  and  reasonings  could  be  always  present  to 
him.  And  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  one  of  those  ways, 
wherein  the  knowledge  of  separate  spirits  may  exceedingly 
surpa^  ouni. 

10,  Brutes  ha^^  Meirmnj, — This  fecnlty  of  laying  up  and 
retaining  the  idea^  that  are  brought  into  the  mind,  several 
other  au intak  seem  to  have  to  a  great  degree  as  well  as  man. 
For  to  pass  by  other  instancesj  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and 
the  endeavours  one  may  observe  in  them  to  hit  the  notes  ^j 
right,  put  it  past  doubt  with  me^  that  they  have  perception,  1  ^H 
and  retain  ideas  in  their  memories,  and  use  them  for  patterns.  ^H 
For  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  they  should  endeavour  to  , 
conform  their  roices  to  notes  (as  it  is  plain  they  do)  of  which 
they  had  no  ideas.  For  thougli  I  should  grant  sound  umj 
mechanically  cause  a  certain  motion  ol"  the  animal  spirits  in 
the  brains  of  those  birds,  whilst  the  tune  is  actually  playing ; 
and  that  motion  may  be  continued  on  to  the  muscles  of  the 
wjDgs,  and  so  tho  bird  mechanically  be  driven  away  by 
certain  noise%  because  this  may  tend  to  the  bird's  preser- 
vation; yet  that  can  never  be  supposed  a  reason  why  it  should 
eause  mechanically,  either  whilat  the  tuiio  is  playing^  much 
less  after  it  has  cea^ied,  such  a  motion  of  the  organs  in  the 
bird's  voice  as  should  conform  it  to  the  notes  of  a  foreign 
fioundj  which  imitation  can  he  of  no  use  to  the  bird's  pte- 
sei-vation.  But,  which  is  more^  it  cannot  with  any  appearance 
of  reason  be  supposed  (much  leas  proved)  that  birds,  without 
sense  and  memory^  can  approach  their  notes  nearer  and 
nearer  by  degrees  to  a  tune  played  yesterday ;  which  if  they 
have  no  idea  of  in  their  memory,  is  nowhere,  nor  can  he  a 
pattf^m  for  them  to  imitate,  or  which  any  repeated  essays  can 
bring  them  nearer  to.  Since  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
sound  of  a  pipe  should  leave  traces  in  their  bmius,  which  not 
at  first,  hut  by  their  after-endeavouraj  uhouVd  ^^tAxx^a  "^ofc 
like  sounds;  and  why  the   sounds  tW^  xoakViei  ^^^msiSt^^sfe^ 
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should  not  make  traces  which  they  should  follow,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  pipe,  is  impossible  to  conceive.* 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  DISCEBinNO,  AND  OTHEB  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MIND« 

1.  No  Knowledge  loUhoui  Discernment. — ^Another  faculty 
we  may  take  notice  of  in  our  minds,  is  that  of  discerning  and 
distinguishing  between  the  several  ideas  it  has.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  confused  perception  of  something  in  general : 
imless  the  mind  had  a  distinct  perception  of  difiPerent  objects 

i  and  their  qualities,  it  would  be  capable  of  very  little  know- 
ledge; though  the  bodies  that  affect  us  were  as  busy  about  us 
as  they  are  now,  and  the  mind  were  continually  employed  in 
thinking.  On  this  fiiculty  of  distinguishing  one  thing  from 
another  depends  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  several,  even 
very  general  propositions,  which  have  passed  for  innate 
truths;  because  men,  overlooking  the  true  cause  why  those 
propositions  find  universal  assent,  impute  it  wholly  to  native 
uniform  impressions;  whereas  it  in  truth  depends  upon  this 
clear  discerning  faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  perceives 
two  ideas  to  be  the  same,  or  different.  But  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

2.  The  Difference  of  Wit  and  Judgment. — How  much  the 
imperfection  of  accurately  discriminating  ideas  one  from 
another  lies  either  in  the  dulness  or  faults  of  the  organs  of 
sense;  or  want  of  acuteness,  exercise,  or  attention  in  the 
imderstanding;  or  hastiness  and  precipitancy,  natural  to 
some  tempers,  I  will  not  here  examine:  it  suffices  to  take 
notice,  that  this  is  one  of  the  operations  that  tjjgjoynd  may 
reflect  on  and  observe  in  itself  It  is  of  that  consequence  to 
its  other  knowledge,  that  so  flEtr  as  thisfeculty  is  in  itself 

;  dull,  or  not  rightly  made  use  of  for  the^&tinguishing  one 
thing  from  another,  so  far  our  notions  are  confiised,  and  our 
reason  and  judgment  disturbed  or  misled.  If  in  having  our 
ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at  hand  consists  quickness  of 

*^6re  are  many  curious   facts  extant  illustrating  this  position  of 
hockey  which  in  the  present  day  few  will  perhaps  controvert.     Of  theee^ 
none  prob&bly  is  more  remarkable  than  Plutarch's  account  of  a  mag{»e 
MtEome, — Ed, 
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parts;  in  thiSj  of  haTing  them  imcoafiised,  aad  being  able 
liicelj  to  diatingiii.sli  one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is 
but  the  least  diiferenee,  consist-i,  in  a  great  measure^  the 
exactness  of  judgment,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  one  man  above  another.  And  hence  perhaps^ 
m&y  be  given  some  reason  of  that  common  obBervationj  that 
men  who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  prompt  memori^ 
have  not  always  the  clearest  judgment  or  deepest  reason  j  for 
wit  lying  most  in  the  assiimblage  of  ide^is,  and  putting  those 
together  with  quiokneaa  and  variety,  wherein  can  be  fouod 
any  resemblance  or  congmity,  thei'eby  to  make  np  pleasant 
pictm?efci  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy  ;*  jndgmentj  on 
the  contraiyj  lies  quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  care- 

*  If  we  compare  with  tluB  th<i  maaterly  oxpusition  given  by  Eobbea 
of  the  ca<i]fi&B  of  wit  sind.  dulness,  we  sliEdi  observe  eunsiderable 
Edmijarity  in  the  Id&aa  of  the  two  pbilosopherB,  and,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  gubject^  the  greater  breadth  and  ori;|rinaLity  in  the  phlloeopher 
of  Mainiesbury.  Qi^^  lofty  ecom  of  sensuality,  ^tho  cause  of  dulnesa, ) 
and  tlie  contemptuous  language  in  which  he  describee  its  8eve?al 
gratlficationB,  would,  if  properly  weighed,  conduce  more  to  the 
Fihaming  of  men  into  nobler  pursuits,  than  a  world  of  tempestuous 
deckmation.  *'Tbe  difference  of  wita;,"  he  sayii,  *'hatb  its  originni 
from  the  different  paaiaions,  and  from  the  ends  to  which  the  appetite 
le^etb  them.  And  firstv  those  men  whose  ends  are  seuBual  delight^ 
and  generally  are  addicted  to  eaeey  food,  and  exoncrationg  of  the 
body,  must  needs  be  the  less  thereby  dehghted  with  those  imaginationa 
tJmt  conduce  not  to  those  ends,  such  aa  are  imaginations  of  honour  and 
glory,  which  liave  respect  to  the  future.  For  sensuality  coDsisteth  in  the 
pleASure  of  the  senses,  which  please  only  for  the  present,  and  tako  away 
the  iaclination  to  observe  such  things  as  conduce  to  honour;  and  con- 
sequently maketh  men  less  curious  and  leas  ambitiotm,  whereby  tliey 
leaa  ootiHider  the  way  either  to  knowledge  or  other  pmser  ;  in  which,  too, 
oonsiiiteth  all  the  excellency  of  power  cognitive.  Aad  thin  u^  it  which 
men  call  cEWJMas,  and  proceedeth  from  tlie  appetite  of  Hctiuual  or  bodily 
dsti|^t"  The  vigour  and  distinctness  wherewith  he  con  treats  thifi 
■knimess  and  bluntueag  of  apprehenaioti  with  geniu»^  will  exctise  me  for 
leilglliening'  out  the  present  note,  since  the  bCHjtk  itself  ia  not  (as  it 
should  he)  in  everybody's  hands.  *'Tho  contrary  hereunto  b  that  quid£ 
ran^g  of  mind  which  is  joined  with  curiosity  of  comparing  the  things 
that  come  into  the  mind,  one  with  another-  in  which  comparison  » 
man  derighteth  himself  either  with  finding  unexpected  similitude  of 
tbingSf  otherwise  much  unlike,  (in  which  men  place  the  excellency  of 
faacy^  and  from  whence  procewi  those  giiiceful  similes,  metaphona,  antt 
other  trope%  by  which  both  poets  and  orators  have  it  in  their  power  to 
niake  thln^ffl  pJettK  and  displease,  and  show  weU  or  ill  to  otheru^  a^  tkc;^^ 
like  tliemidTOB,)  or  ek^  in  disccitiiii^  s\iddeiAy  d\a&\3;^\iMA.Q  m  ^^^^ 
tb»t  oiih&twim  appear  the  same.     And  thk  wlu^a  oi  U^b  lEJn^^a  VXsaxXs^ 
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fiilly,  one  from  another,  ideas  wherein  can  be  found  the 
least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  similitude 
(and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way 
of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and  allusion, 
wherein  for  the  most  part  lies  that  entertainment  and  plea- 
santry of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy,  and  there- 
fore is  so  acceptablee  to  all  people;  because  its  beauty  appears 
at  fii*st  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of  thought  to 
examine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it.  The  minc^ 
without  looking  any  further,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agree- 
ableness  of  the  pictui*e  and  the  gaiety  of  the  fancy;  and  it  is 
a  kind  of  affront  to  go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe 
rules  of  truth  and  good  reason,  whereby  it  appears  that  it 
consists  in  something  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to 
them. 

3.  Clea/me88  alone  hinders  Confusion, — To  the  well  dis- 
tinguishing our  ideas,  it  chiefly  contributes  that  they  be 
clear  and  determinate;  and  where  they  are  so,  it  will  not 
breed  any  confiision  or  mistake  about  them,  though  the  senses 
should  (as  sometimes  they  do)  convey  them  from  the  same 
object  differently  on  different  occasions,  and  so  seem  to  err. 
For  though  a  man  in  a  fever  should  from  sugar  have  a  bitter 
taste,*  which  at  another  time  would  produce  a  sweet  one,  yet  * 
the  idea  of  bitter  in  that  man's  mind  would  be  as  clear  and 
distinct  from  the  idea  of  sweet  as  if  he  had  tasted  only  galL 
Nor  does  it  make  any  more  confusion  between  the  two  ideas 
of  sweet  and  bitter,  that  the  same  sort  of  body  produces  at 
one  time  qne,  and  at  another  time  another  idea  by  the  taste, 
than  it  makes  a  confusion  in  two  ideas  of  white  and  sweet, 
or  white  and  roimd,  that  the  same  piece  of  sugar  produces 

which  men  attain  to  exact  and  perfect  knowledge;  and  the  pleasure 
thereof  consisteth  in  continual  instruction,  and  in  distinction  of  places, 
persons,  and  seasons,  and  is  commonly  termed  by  the  name  of  judgment; 
for  to  judge  is  nothing  else  but  to  distinguish  or  discern,  and  both  fuicy 
and  judgment  are  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  wit, 
which  seemeth  to  be  a  tenuity  and  agility  of  spirits,  contrary  to  that 
restiness  of  the  spirits  supposed  in  those  that  are  dulL"  (Treatise  on 
Human  Nature,  c.  x.  §  2,  3.) — Ed. 

*  Or  rather,  should  seem  to  have;  for  the  fluids  of  his  body,  being 
in  an  agitated  and  depressed  state,  prevent  the  qualities  of  the  sugar 
from  operating  in  their  accustomed  manner  upon  his  senses.  The  bitter* 
neaa  he  perceives  is  in  the  quality  of  his  own  humours,  which  obstructs 
the  addon  of  the  sugar's  Bweetnegs.— E.n. 
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them  Lotli  ill  the  mind  at  tbe  same  time;  and  tlie  ideas  of 
omnge-coloiir  and  aziire^  that  are  produ:ccd  in  the  mind  by 
the  same  parcel  of  tho  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticum,  are  no 
less  distinct  Idesis  than  thosa  of  the  same  colours  taken  from 
two  very  different  bodies* 

4.  Com  paring. —The  comparing  of  them  one  with  another, 
in  neapect  of  extent,  degreesT,  time,  place,  or  any  other 
circnim stances,  is  another  operation  of  the  mind  about  / 
its  ideas,  and  is  that  upon  which  depends  all  that  large  v^ 
tribe  of  ideas  comprehended  imder  relationSj  which,  of 
how  vast  an  extent  it  isj  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
heireafter. 

5.  Brutm  wmpare  hut  imperfeedi/.- — How  far  brutes  partake 
in  this  taculty,  is  not  easy  to  determine  j  I  imagine  they 
liave  it  not  in  any  gi'eat  degree,  for  though  they  probably 
haye  seveiul  ideas  diatinet  enoughj  yet  it  seems  to  me  to  he 
the  prerogative  of  human  nnderatanding  when  it  has 
siiffieientlj  distingushed  any  ideaSj  so  as  t^D  perceive  them  to 
be  perfectly  diflei^nti  and  so  consequently  two,  to  cast  about 
and  consider  in  what  cii'cum stances  they  ara  capable  to  be 
compared;  and  therefore,  I  think,  beasts  compare  not  their 
ideas  further  than  some  sensible  circumstances  annexed  to 
the  objects  themselves.  The  other  power  of  comparing^  which 
niay  be  observed  in  m^en,  belonging  to  general  idea^  and 
usefiil  only  to  abstract  reasoning:^  we  may  probably  con- 
jecture beasts  have  not. 

(J.  Compounding. — Tlie  next  operation  we  may  obaerve  io 
the  mind  about  its  ideas  is  composition,  whereby  it  puts 
together  several  of  those  simple  ones  it  has  received  from  * 
sensation  and  re:6ection,  and  combines  them  into  complex 
ones^  Under  this  of  composition  may  be  reckoned  aUo  that 
of  enlarging;  wherein,  though  the  composition  does  not  so 
much  appear  as  in  more  complex  ones,  yet  it  is  neverthelesa 
a  putting  several  ideas  together,  though  of  the  same  kind. 
Thus  by  adding  several  units  together,  we  make  the  idea  of 
a  doz*}Qj  and  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  several 
perches,  we  frame  that  of  a  furlong, 

7.  Briti^  compound  htt  litUe. — In  thin  alijo,  I  suppose, 
brutes  come  far  short  of  men ;  for  thongh  they  take  in,  and 
retain  together  HeveraL  combinations  of  sira^^lfe  \de&&v— ^^'s* 
possibly  the  shape^  am  el  J,  and  voice  o£  ^la  mCLatet,  TSi«^  ^\i 

VOL,  L  "1 
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the  complex  idea  a  dog  has  of  him,  or  rather  are^so  inauy 
distinct  marks  whereby  he  knows  him,  yet  I  do  not  think 
they  do  of  themselves  ever  compound  them,  and  make 
complex  ideas.  And  perhaps  even  where  we  think  they 
have  complex  ideas,  it  is  only  one  simple  one  that  directs 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  several  things,  which  possibly  they 
distinguish  less  by  their  sight  than  we  imagine;  for  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  that  a  bitch  will  nurse,  play  with, 
and  be  fond  of  yoimg  foxes,  as  much  as,  and  in  place  of  her 
puppies,  if  you  can  but  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so  long 
that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.*  And  those  animals 
which  have  a  numerous  brood  of  young  ones  at  once,  appear 
not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  number;  for  though  they 
are  mightily  concerned  for  any  of  their  young  that  are  taken 
from  them  whilst  they  are  in  sight  or  hearing,  yet  if  one  or 
two  of  them  be  stolen  from  them  in  their  abseuce,  or  without 
noise,  they  appear  not  to  miss  them^  or  to  have  any  sense  that 
their  number  is  lessened. 

8.  Nwming. — ^When  children  have,  by  repeated  sensations, 
got  ideas  fixed  in  their  memories,  they  begin  by  degrees  to 
learn  the  use  of  signs ;  and  when  they  have  got  the  skill  to 
apply  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  framing  of  articulate  sounds, 

I  they  begin  to  make  use  of  words  to  signify  their  ideas  to 

I  others.     These   verbal   signs   they   sometimes  borrow  from 

others,  and  sometimes  make  themselves,  as  one  may  observe 

among  the  new  and  unusual  names  children  often  give  to 

things  in  the  first  use  of  language. 

9.  Abstraction. — The  use  of  words,  then,  being  to  stand  as 
''outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being 

taken  fr^m  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we 

take  in  should  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless. 

To  prevent  this,  the  mind  makes  the  particular  ideas  received 

l^from  particular  objects  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by 

.  considering  th^m  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  such  appearances, 

j  separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circumstances  of 

'   real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomitant  ideas. 

*  All  creatures  appear  to  be  conciliated  by  the  scent  of  their  own 
species,  a  discovery  which  must  have  been  made  by  the  ancient  PsyUi, 
who  probably,  like  the  modems,  fed  on  serpents  when  about  to  exhibit 
their  power  over  them.  On  this  account  the  bitch  loves  the  young  foxes 
that  have  sucked  her;  they  are asaimUated  to  her  by  the  milk  they  draW| 
resemblmg  in  smell  her  own  cubs.— "Ed. 
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This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas  taken  from  par-j 
ticular  beings  become  general  representatives  of  all  of  thef 
same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to{ 
whatever  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  Such 
precise,  naked  appearances  in  the  mind,  without  considering 
how,  whence,  or  with  what  others  they  came  there,  the  im- 
derstanding  lays  up  (with  names  commonly  annexed  to  them) 
as  the  standard  to  rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they 
agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to  denominate  them  accord- 
ingly. Thus  the  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in  chalk 
or  snow,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  milk,  it 
considers  that  appearance  alone  makes  it  a  representative  of 
all  of  that  kind ;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it 
by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be 
imagined  or  met  with,  and  thus  universals,  whether  ideas  or 
terms,  are  made.* 

10.  Brutes  abstract  not. — If  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
beasts  compound  and  enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any 
degree ;  this,  I  think,  I  may  be  'positive  in,  that  the  power  — 
of  abstracting  is  not  at  aU  in  thedi;  and  that  the  having  of 
general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt 
man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excellency  which  the  faculties  of 
brutes  do  by  no  means  attain  to;  for  it  is  evident  we  observe 
no  footsteps  in  them  of  making  use  of  general  signs  for  imi- 
versal  ideati ;  from  which  we  have  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
liave  not  the  faculty  of  abstracting,  or  making  general  ideas, 
since  they  have  no  use  of  words,  or  any  other  general  signs. 

11.  Nor  can  it  be  imputed  to  theii*  want  of  fit  organs  to 
firame  articulate  sounds,  that  they  have  no  use  or  knowledge 
of  general  words,  since  many  of  them,  we  find,  can  fashion 
such  sounds,  and  pronounce  words  distinctly  enough,  but 
never  with  any  such  application.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
men  who,  through  some  defect  in  the  organs,  want  words, 
yet  fail  not  to  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs,  which 

*  On  the  subject  of  abstract  ideas,  see  Bishop  Berkeley's  Introduction 
to  his  "Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,"  pp.  3 — 22.  This  philosopher, 
who  erected  hia  celebrated  system  on  certain  passages  in  the  present 
essay,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas,  the  belief  in  which  he 
treated  with  ridicule.  But  if  a  man  can  form  an  idea  of  twOf  without 
connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  women,  men,  horseSf  e\e^\i».Ti\A,  ^.^^^ 
power  to  abstract  exists,  and  Locke  ia  right.  The  xeaAet  Va  \«i^  ^ 
ietarmine  the  point  for  himself. — Ed.  « 
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serve  them  instead  of  general  words,  a  faculty  which  we  see 
beasts  come  short  in ;  and,  therefore,  I  think,  we  may  sap- 
pose,  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discri* 
minated  from  man;  and  it  is  that  proper  difference  wherein 
they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at  last  widens  to  so  "vast 
a  distance ;  for  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  aU,  and  are  not  bare 
machines,  (as  some  would  have  them,)  we  cannot  deny  them 
to  have  some  reason.  It  seems  as  evident  to  me,  that  they 
do  some  of  them  in  certain  instances  reason,  as  that  they 
have  sense;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  just  as  they 
received  them  from  their  senses.  They  are  the  best  of  them 
tied  up  within  those  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not  (as  I  think) 
the  faculty  to  enlarge  them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction. 

12.  Idiota  omd  Madmen. — How  far  idiots  are  concerned  in 
the  want  or  weakness  of  any,  or  all  of  the  foregoing  fiicultiesy 
an  exact  observation  of  their  several  ways  of  faultering  would 
no  doubt  discover;  for  those  who  either  perceive  but  dully, 
or  retain  the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds  but  ill,  who 
cannot  readily  excite  or  coinpound  them,  will  have  little 
matter  to  think  on.  Those  who  cannot  distinguish,  compare, 
and  abstract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  understand  and  make 
use  of  language,  or  judge  or  reason  to  any  tolerable  degree; 
but  only  a  little  and  imperfectly  about  things  present,  and 
veiy  familiar  to  their  senses.  A.nd  indeed  any  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  produce 
suitable  effects  in  men  s  understandings  and  knowledge. 

13.  In  fine,  the  defect  in  naturals  seems  to  proceed  horn. 
want  of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion  in  the  intellectual 
faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  reason;  whereas 
madmen,  on  the  other  side,  seem  to  suffer  by  the  other  ex- 
treme, for  they  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  reasoning,  but  having  joined  together  some  ideas  very 
wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err  as  men 
do  that  argue  right  from  wrong  principles ;  for  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for 
realities,  they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus  you 
shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying  himself  a  king,  with 
a  right  inference  require  suitable  attendance,  respect,  and 
obedience;    others  who  have  thought   themselves  made  of 

glsLsa,  have  used  the  cai^tion  necessary  to  preserve  such  brittle 
bodies.     Hence  it  comes  to  paaa  t\ia\.  a.  ifiajcL  ^\i<i  ia  very 
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sober,  and  of  a  right  imderstandiiig  in  all  oiJier  tMngSj  may 
in  one  particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam ;  if  either  "by 
an^  sudden  very  strong  impression,  or  long  fixing  Ms  fancy 
upon  one  sort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have  hfign  ce- 
mented together  so  powerfully,  as  to  remain  unitedj  But 
there  are  degrees  of  madness,  as  of  folly;  the  disorderly 
jumbling  ideaa  together  is  in  some  more,  some  less.  lu 
shoj"tj  herein  seems  to  Ije  the  difference  between  idiots  and 
madmen,  that  madmen  put  unrong  ideas  togetherj  and  so 
make  wi'ong  propositiona,  but  argue  and  reason  right  from 
them;  but  idiots  make  veiy  few  or  no  propositionflt  and 
reason  scarce  at  all 

H,  Method, — These,  I  think,  ai-e  the  first  faculties  and 
operations  of  the  niiud,  which  it  makeia  use  of  in  imderstand- 
ing;  and  though  they  are  exercised  about  all  its  ideas  in 
general,  yet  the  instances  I  have  hitherto  given  have  been 
chiefly  in  simple  ideas;  and  I  have  subjoined  the  explication 
of  these  faculties  of  the  mind  to  that  of  simple  ideasj  before  I 
come  to  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  complex  ones,  for 
these  following  reasons : —    • 

Firsts,  Because  several  of  these  faculties  being  exercised  at 
first  princifjally  about  simple  ideas,  we  mighty  by  following 
nature  in  its  ordinary  method,  trace  and  di^over  them  in 
their  rise,  progress,  and  gradual  improvements, 

Secondly,  Because,  observing  the  feculttes  of  the  mind,  how 
they  openite  about  simple  ideaSj  which  are  usually,  in  moat 
men's  mindj^,  much  more  clear,  precise,  and  distinct  than 
complex  ones,  we  may  the  better  examine  and  I  earn  how  the 
mind  extracts,  denominates,  compares,  and  exercises  in  its 
other  operations  about  those  which  ai"G  complex,  wherein  we 
are  much  more  liable  to  mistake, 

Tlnrdly,  Because  these  very  operations  of  the  mind  about 
ideas,  received  from  sensations,  are  themselves^  when  reflected 
on,  another  set  of  ideas,  derived  from  that  other  source  of  our 
knowledge,  which  I  call  reilection^  and  therefore  fit  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  pliice  after  the  simple  id  mis  of  sensation.  Of 
compounding,  comparingj  abstmcting,  ikc*,  I  have  but  just 
spoken,  having  occa^on  to  treat  of  them  more  at  large  in 
other  places, 

15.  Tlitm  <tre  tli^  Beginnings  of  Human  iiTwitcfedge,— kxA 
thus  I  have  given  a  short,  and,  1  think,  tr\ie  \mtot^  ol  "Oafe 
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first  beginnings  of  human  knowledge,*  whence  the  mind  has 
its  first  objects;  and  by  what  steps  it  makes  its  progress  to 
the  laying  in  and  storing  up  those  ideas,  out  of  which  is  to 
be  framed  all  the  knowledge  it  is  capable  of,  wherein  I  most 
appeal  to  experience  and  observation  whether  I  am  in  the 
right;  the  best  way  to  come  to  truth  being  to  examine  things 
as  really  they  are,  and  not  to  conclude  they  are,  as  we  fimcy 
of  ourselves,  or  have  been  taught  by  others  to  imagine. 

16.  Appeal  to  Experience, — ^To  deal  truly,  this  is  the  only 
way  that  I  can  discover,  whereby  the  ideas  of  things  are 
brought  into  the  imderstanding ;  if  other  men  have  either 
innate  ideas  or  infused  principles,  they  have  reason  to  enjoy 
them ;  and  if  they  are  sure  of  it,  it  is  impossible  for  others  to 
deny  them  the  privilege  that  they  have  above  their  neigh- 
bours. I  can  speak  but  of  what  I  find  in  myself,  and  is 
agreeable  to  those  notions,  which,  if  we  will  examine  the 
whole  course  of  men  in  their  several  ages,  countries,  and 
educations,  seem  to  depend  on  those  foundations  which  I 
have  laid,  and  to  correspond  with  this  method  in  all  the 
parts  and  degrees  thereof.  • 

17.  Da/rk  Room. — I  pretend  not  to  teach,  but  to  inquire, 
and  therefore  cannot  but  confess  here  again,  that  external 
and  internal  sensation  are  the  only  passages  that  I  can  find 
of  knowledge  to  the  understanding.  These  alone,  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  are  the  windows  by  which  light  is  let  into  this 
dark  room;  for  methinks  the  understanding  is  not  much 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  shut  from  light,  with  only  some  little 
opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  things  without:  would  the  pictures  coming  into  such  a 
dark  room  but  stay  there,  and  lie  so  orderly  as  to  be  found 
upon  occasion,  it  would  very  much  resemble  the  imderstand- 
ing of  a  man,  in  reference  to  all  objects  of  sight,  and  the 
ideas  of  them. 

These  are  my  guesses  concerning  the  means  whereby  the 

*  For  a  time  this  doctrine  was  received  in  the  philosophical  world, 
and  deemed  satisfactory ;  but  authors  afterwards  appeared  who  brought 
forward  another  theory,  with  inferior  genius,  and  therefore  with  inferior 
authority ;  but  possessing  the  recommendation  of  novelty,  it  found  many 
admirers,  and  still  i*etains  them ;  that  is,  if  any  modification  of  philosophy 
can  any  longer  be  said  to  command  admiration  or  excite  interest  in  this 
country.  (See  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  I.  chap.  2,  8. 
p.  71  etBeq.)'-ED. 
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Tinderstaudiijg  comes  to  have  and  retain  simple  ideaSj  and 
the  modes  of  them,  with  some  other  operationa  about  them. 
I  proceed  now  to  examine  some  of  these  simple  ideas  and 
their  modes  a  httle  more  particularly* 


CHAPTEE   XIL 

OF  COMPLEX  IDEAg. 

1.  Made  hy  the  Miyid  otd  o/mmpk  Ones. — We  have  hitherto 
ooDBidered  those  ideas,  in  the  reception  whereof  the  mind  is 
onlj  paasivej  which  are  those  simple  ones  received  from  sen- 
sation and  reflection  before  mentioned,   whereof  the  mind  ^ 
cannot  make  one  to  itselti  nor  haire  any  idea  which  does  not 
wholly  consi^it  of  them.     But  as  the  mind  is  wlioily  passive 
in  the  receptioa  of  all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several . 
acts  of  its  own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  as  the  ma- 
terials and  fonndations  of  the  restj  the  others  are  ^medi 
The  acta  of  the  mind,  wherein  it  exerts  its  power  over  its 
simple  ideas,  are  chiefly  these  three :    1,  Combining  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  coDiponnd  one,  and  thus  all  complex  ' 
ideaa  are  made.     2.  The  second  k  bringing  two  ideas,  whe- 
ther simple  or  complex,  together,  and  setting  them  by  one 
another  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  without  uniting  - 
them  into  one,  by  winch  wny  it  gets  all  its  ideas  of  relations, 
3*   The  third  is  separating  them  from  all  other  ideaa  that 
accompany  them  in  their  real  existence:  this  is  called  ab* 
stractioii,  and  thus  all  ites  general  ideas  are  made.     This  shows  . 
nian*a  ]>ower,   and  its  ways  of  operation,  to   be   mnoh   the  I 
same  in  the  material  and  intellectual  world.    For  the  materials 
in  both  being  such  as  he  has  no  power  over,  either  to  make  or 
destroy,  all  that  man  can  do  is  either  to  unite  them  together,  or 
to  set  them  by  one  another,  or  wholly  separate  them.     I  shall 
her©  begin  with  the  first  of  these  in  the  consideration  of 
complex  ideas,  and  come  to  the  other  two  in  their  due  places. 
As  aimple  ideas  are  observed  to  exist  in  several  combinations 
united  together,  so  the  mind  has  a  power  to  consider  several 
of  them  imited  together  as  one  idea  j  and  that  not  only  as 
they  are  united  in  external  objects^  but  aa  \Uje\i  \iaa  yjmje^ 
them  together.     Ideas  thus  made  up  of  aBxet^l  sasr^  <suHa 
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pat  together,  I  call  complex ;  such  as  are  beauty,  gratitude,  a 
man,  an  army,  the  universe,  which,  though  complicated-  of 
various  simple  ideas,  or  complex  ideas  made  up  of  simple 
ones,  yet  are,  when  the  mind  pleases,  considered  each  by  itself 
as  one  entire  thing,  and  signified  by  one  name. 

2.  Made  volurUa/rily, — In  this  faculty  of  repeating  and 
joining  together  its  ideas,  the  mind  has  great  power  in  vary- 
ling  and  multiplying  the  objects  of  its  thoughts,  infinitely 
ibeyond  what  sensation  or  reflection  furnished  it  with;  but 
all  this  still  confined  to  those  simple  ideas  which  it  received 
from  those  two  sources,  and  which  are  the  ultimate  materials 
of  all  its  compositions :  for  simple  ideas  are  all  from  things 
themselves,  and  of  these  the  mind  can  have  no  more,  nor 
other  than  what  are  suggested  to  it.  It  can  have  no  other 
ideas  of  sensible  qualities  than  what  come  from  without  by 
the  senses,  nor  any  ideas  of  other  kind  of  operations  of  a 
thinking  substance,  than  what  it  finds  in  itself;  but  when 
it  has  once  got  these  simple  ideas,  it  is  not  confined  barely 
to  observation,  and  what  offers  itself  from  without;  it  can, 
by  its  own  power,  put  together  those  ideas  it  has,  and  make 
new  complex  ones,  which  it  never  received  so  united. 

3.  Are  either  Modes,  Substances,  or  Rdaiions. — Complex 
ideas,  however  compounded  and  decompounded,  though  their 
number  be  infinite,  and  the  variety  endless,  wherewith  they 
fill  and  entertain  the  thoughts  of  men ;  yet  I  think  they  may 
be  all  reduced  under  these  three  heads — 1.  Modes.  2.  Sub- 
stances.    3.  Relations. 

4.  Modes. — First,  Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which, 
however  compounded,  contain  not  in  them  the  supposition 
of  subsisting  by  themselves,  but  are  considered  as  depen- 
dencies on,  or  affections  of  substances;  such  as  are  ideas  sig- 
nified by  the  words  triangle,  gratitude,  murder,  &c.  And  if 
in  this  I  use  the  word  mode  in  somewhat  a  different  sense 
from  its  ordinary  signification,  I  beg  pardon;  it  being  un- 
avoidable in  discourses,  differing  from  the  ordinary  received 
notions,  either  to  make  new  words,  or  to  use  old  words  in 
somewhat  a  new  signification;  the  latter  whereof,  in  our 
present  case,  is  perhaps  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two.* 

*  The  reader  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  in  regarding  this  as  an  iinphi- 
iosoplucal  decision.  It  were  far  better  to  employ  a  new  term,  with  a 
separate  and  definite  meaning  attached.  Vi  \\.,  ^t^^aai  \ft  <iOTsSx»^  wsi  a^i^^fre- 
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5.  Simpk  cmd  mi^csd  Modm» — Of  these  modes,  tliere  are 
two  BorU  which  deserve  distinct  consideration.  Fii'st,  there  i 
are  some  which  ai^  only  variation^  or  diflereut  combinationa 
of  the  sanie  simple  idea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other; 
as  a  dozeri,  or  score  j  which  are  nothing  hut  the  idtas  of  so 
many  distinct  units  added  together,  and  these  I  call  dmple 
modes,  a^  being  contained  within  the  bounds  of  one  siinple 
idea. 

Secondly,  there  ai'e  othera  compounded  of  simple  ideas  of 
several  kind.s,  put  together  to  make  one  complex  one;  v,  g., 
beauty,  conHisting  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and 
figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder^*  theft,  which  being 
the  concealed  change  of  the  possession  of  anything,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  contains,  as  is  Tieiblej  a  com* 
bination  of  sevei^  ideas  of  sOTeral  kinds  i  and  these  I  call 
mixed  modes. 

6.  JSubslajices^  single  or  colleclive^ — ^Secondly,  the  ideas  of 
gubstanc^^  are  such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken 
to  represent  distinct  particular  things  subsistijig  by  them- 
selveSj  in  which  the  supposed  or  confused  idea  of  substance, 
such  as  it  is,  is  always  the  fii^st  and  chief.  Thus,  if  to  sub- 
stance bo  joined  the  simple  idea  of  a  eertain  dull  whitish 
colour,  with  certain  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  ductility, 
and  fusibility,  we  have  the  id^B,  of  lead,  and  a  combination  ol 
the  ideas  of  a  cei'tain  sort  of  figure,  with  the  powers  of  motion. 
Thought  and  reasoning,  joined  to  substancej  make  the  ordinary  - 
idea  of  a  man.  Now,  of  substances  also,  there  are  two  sorts  of 
ideas;  one  of  single  substances,  as  they  exist  sepamtelyj  as 

hension  of  a  known  word  by  moltiplyitig  ita  aignifi cations^  and  applying 
it  to  u»ee  for  which  it  ia  unfluited.  Locke  would  havo  avoided  many  <5  \ 
tlie  objections  that  hav^  been  urgsd  a^inat  him^  had  he  ventured  upon 
the  Invcntjon  of  a  new  nomenclature ;  for  it  seems  clear  to  m^  that  the 
objections  of  bis  ndversariea  arc  often  directed^  not  io  much  at  his 
notions^  VkH  at  their  own  ndsappreheiiBioUH  of  thoae  notions ;  for  which, 
however,  \^  be  fumiiih^  them  with  the  handle,  he  may  be  hiiueelf  to 
bkmeH  —  Ed. 

*  Nicholas  Cauaain,  the  Jesuit^  in  hi§  work,  "  De  Eloq\ientUi  Saem  et 
HmiLaj:ia^''  X.  593,  gives  a  similar  definition  {if  anjthbig  so  brief  deaervci 
the  name)  of  beaut^r :  * '  Est  porro  puichritudo  apU  membrorurn  pro- 
poT^Oj  cum  qusfdam  colons  suavitate.  In  viria  digijltas,  in  fceminjfl 
ventiiatas  appellatur.*'  (See  Payne  Knlgiht'a  Analytical  Eaaays  on  tbe 
Principles  of  Taste^  P»rt  I.  eh.  v.  §§  26  tet  seq. ;  «.M  coTO^asfe'V^^'^TsiiSks 
.  St€sw»rt'j#  nothna,  PJiUosophical  Essayai  p.  2&^  et  i^J^— ^EiQ. 
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of  a  man  or  a  sheep;  the  other  of  several  of  those  put 
together,  as  an  army  of  men,  or  flock  of  sheep :  which  collectiYe 
ideas  of  several  substances  thus  put  together,  are  as  much 
each  of  them  one  single  idea,  as  that  of  a  man  or  an  imit. 

7.  Relation, — Thirdly,  the  last  sort  of  complex  ideaa^  is 
that  we  call  relation,  winch  consists  in  the  consideration  and 
comparing  one  idea  with  another.  Of  these  several  kinds  ve 
shall  treat  in  their  order. 

8.  The  ahstrusest  IdetM  from  the  two  Sowrces, — ^If  we  trace 
the  progress  of  our  minds,  and  with  attention  observe  how 
it  repeats,  adds  together,  and  unites  its  simple  ideas  received 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  it  will  lead  us  further  than 
at  flrst  perhaps  we  should  have  imagined.  And,  I  believe, 
we  shall  find,  if  we  warily  observe  the  originals  of  our  notions, 
that  even  the  most  abstruse  ideas,  how  remote  soever  they 
may  seem  from  sense,  or  from  any  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  are  yet  only  such  as  the  understanding  frames  to 
itself,  by  repeating  and  joining  together  ideas,  that  it  .had 
either  from  objects  of  sense,  or  frt)m  its  own  operations  about 
them;  so  that  those  even  large  and  abstract  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation  or  reflection,  being  no  other  than  what  the 
mind,  by  the  ordinary  use  of  its  own  faculties,  employed 
about  ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense,  or  from  the 
operations  it  observes  in  itself  about  them,  may,  and  does, 
attain  unto.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  ideas  we 
have  of  space,  time,  and  infinity,  and  some  few  others  that 
seem  the  most  remote  from  those  originals. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OF  SIMPLE   modes;   AND  FIBST,   OF  THE  SIMPLE   MODES  OF 
SPACE. 

1.  Simple  Modes. — Though  in  the  foregoing  part  I  have 
often  mentioned  simple  ideas,  which  are  truly  the  materials 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  yet  having  treated  of  them  there,  rather 
in  the  way  that  they  come  into  the  mind,  than  as  distinguished 
from  others  more  compounded,  it  will  not  be  perhaps  amiss 
to  take  a  view  of  some  of  them  again  under  this  consideration^ 
and  examine  those  different  modifications  of  the  same  idea; 
which,  the  mind  either  finds  in.  timig^  exisXAii^,  oic  S&  ^V^  ^a 
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nmke  within  itself,  without  the  help  of  any  extrinsical  object,         ! 
or  any  foreign  suggest  ion. 

Those  modifit-ations  of  any  one  sinaple  idea  (which,  as  has 
been  siiid,  I  ciill  simple  modea)  are  as  perfectly  differeut  aod  | 

distinct  ide^^^  in  the  mind  as  those  of  tljo  greatest  diittano©         J 
or  contrarietj' ;  for  the  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  fi'om  that  of         J 
one,  as   folueneea   fi^Din  heat,  or  either  of  them   fi'om   any 
number :  and  yet  it  is  made  up  only  of  that  simple  idea  of  an 
unit  repeated ;  and  repetitions  of  this  kiad  joined  together 
make  those  distinct  simple  modes,  of  a  dozen,  a  groe%  a         ^ 
million, 

2,  Id^a  of  Space. — I  shall  begin  with  the  simple  idea  of 
space.*     I  have  showed  above,  chap*  4,  that  we  get  the  idea         * 

*  Since  space  i^  iti  fact^  mer^y  ihiQ  absence  atid  cotitnuy  of  Bubatance, 
we  can  fLmin  no  idea  of  It  but  tbat  of  nonentity.  Wliere  nothing  ia^ 
OmnipotGnco  may  introduce  exi^tetic^ ;  or  the  laws  whicli  regulate  tbe 
nnivcrae  may  cause  the  passage  of  e^dstence  '  *  throngh  the  void  and 
formlesB  infinite,'*  But^  in  itaelf;  tha  term,  aa  I  have  said,  merely 
fiignifica  that^  where  nothing  is,  no  reaistauce  can  be  offered  to  the  move- 
ments of  body.  On  thifl  Bubject  the  reader  of  XJugald  Stewart  will 
probably  remember  a  ctirioUB  fragment  of  the  Kantean  syBtem,  (Philoa. 
EeaayB,  p.  155  et  Boq.j)  in  which  an  attempt  ia  made^  but  with  very  little 
SQCcess,  to  clear  up  thia  obscure  point  of  philosophy.  To  epeak  plainly, 
Kant  appeara  rather  to  darken  what  was  dark  before,  than  to  open  up 
any  new  viata,  by  which  it  might  be  more  distinctly  beheld.  When,  for 
example^  he  teUa  ua  that  '^the  notion,  or  intuition^  of  $p<Hie  and  tii/Hf  is 
not  empirical  J  that  is,  it  has  not  ita  origin  in  experience,"  and  yet  is 
*'not  innate,"  I  confess  that  tny  admiration  for  pMoftophy  ts  for  the 
moment  diminiahed.  Eut  let  uA  rjuote  the  whole  passige.  *'Tha  notdon 
or  intuition  of  apace^"  ha  tells  us,  "as  well  as  tliat  of  time^  i^  net 
empirical ;  that  is,  has  not  its  ongin  m  experiimce :  on  tlie  oontraiy,  both 
these  notions  are  supposed  or  impUed  as  oonditioiu  in  ^  our  empirical 
perceptions,  inasmuch  us  we  ciuuiot  perceive  nor  conceive  an  external 
obJ€c^  without  represetithig  it  to  our  thoughts  aa  in  space ;  nor  can  wo 
conceive  anything,  either  without  us  or  within  us,  without  repreaentrng 
it  to  ouratlves  jia  in  time.  Space  and  time,  therefore,  are  called  by 
Kant  the  two  forms  of  our  Benaibility,  The  first  is  the  general  form  of 
our  external  senses,  the  second  the  ^nend  form  of  all  our  eenees,  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  These  notionfi  of  aiiace  and  time,  however,  although 
they  exist  A  pjnori  are  not,  according  to  Kant,  iimate  ideas.  If  they 
are  anterior  to  the  perceptions  of  our  senses,  it  ia  only  in  the  order  of 
reaaon,  and  not  in  the  order  of  time.  They  have,  indeed,  their  origin  h 
m  Qfiirtelves ;  but  they  present  theniaelvea  to  the  nnderstandui^  only  in  ■ 
GonB^uenco  of  occaijious,  furnished  by  our  aensations ;  or,  in  Kant'a 
langiiage,  by  our  sejisible  m<id\^eationjii.  Separatetl  from,  theas  loaiJaSL' 
ca£ma,  they  could  not  exist,  and  without  tliem  tliey  ^Q\vi4\i&v^^«caisi^a\^ 
for  ever  lutmt  and  BierOe."     The  foroe  and  cogency  ot  tJoSa  xsaaraiaii^ 
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of  space,  both  by  our  sight  and  touch;  which,  I  think,  is  ho 
evident,  that  it  would  be  as  needless  to  go  to  prove  that  men 
perceive,  by  their  sight,  a  distance  between  bodies  of  different 
colours,  or  between  the  parts  of  the  same  body,  as  that  they 
see  colours  themselves ;  nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  they  can 
do  so  in  the  dark  by  feeling  and  touch. 

3.  Spcbce  cmd  ExteTision. — This  space,  considered  barely  in 
length  l)etween  any  two  beings,  without  considering  any- 
thing else  between  them,  is  called  distance ;  if  considered  in 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  think  it  may  be  called 
capacity.  The  term  extension  is  usually  applied  to  it  in 
what  manner  soever  considered. 

4.  ImmeTisity. — Each  different  distance  is  a  different 
modification  of  space;  and  each  idea  of  any  different 
distance,  or  space,  is  a  simple  mode  of  this  idea.  Men  for 
the  use,  and  by  the  custom  of  measuring,  settle  in  their 
minds  the  ideas  of  certain  stated  lengths,  such  as  are  an  inch, 
foot,  yard,  fathom,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth,  &c.,  which  are 
80  many  distinct*  ideas  made  up  only  of  space.  When  any 
such  stated  lengths  or  measures  of  space  are  made  familiar  to 
men's  thoughts,  they  can  in  their  minds  repeat  them  as  often 
as  they  >vill,  without  mixing  or  joining  to  them  the  idea  of 
body  or  anything  else ;  and  frame  to  themselves  the  ideas  of 
long,  square,  or  cubic  feet,  yards  or  fathoms,  here  amongst 
the  bodies  of  the  universe,  or  else  beyond  the  utmost  bounds 
of  all  bodies;  and  by  adding  these  still  one  to  another, 
enlarge  their  ideas  of  space  as  much  as  they  please.  The 
power  of  repeating  or  doubling  any  idea  we  have  of  any 

may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  familiar  example : — ^Thomas  was  a 
man  before  he  was  a  boy,  not  in  tiie  order  of  time,  but  in  the  order  of  • 
reason ;  because  it  was  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  man,  that  he 
was  made  a  boy.  With  respect  to  space,  no  writer,  perhaps,  has  written 
more  clearly  on  it  than  Hobbes,  who,  in  his  Philosophia  Prima,  Pars 
II.  cap.  7,  §  2,  observes:  "Jam  si  meminerimus,  seu  phantasma 
habuerimus  alicujus  rei,  quae  extiterat  ante  suppositam  rerum  exter- 
narum  sublationem,  nee  considerare  velunus,  qualis  ea  res  erat,  sed  sim* 
pliciter  quod  erat  extra  animimi,  habemus  id,  quod  appellamus  spatium, 
miaginarium  quidem,    quia  merum  phantasma,   sed  tamen  illud  ipsum, 

quod  ab  omnibus  sic  appellatur. Spatii  definitionem  hanc  esse 

dico  spaHum  est  phantasma  rei  extsterUity  quatenus  existentis,  id  est,  nullo 
alio  ejus  rei  accidente  considerate  prseterquara  quod  apparet  extra  imagi- 

oantem."     (T.   i  p.  82  et  seq.   ed.  Moleaworth.     See  also  Berkeley's 

Works,  vol  I  p.  39.) 
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distanoe,  and  adding  it  to  the  former  aa  often  as  we  will, 
withont  being  ev^er  able  to  come  to  any  stop  or  stint,  let  us 
enlarge  it  as  much  aa  we  ■^■iil,  ia  that  wbicli  givea  us  the  idea 
of  immensitj. 

5.  ^*^re*-^There  ia  another  modification  of  this  idea, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the 
termination  of  extension,  or  circuniiiicribed  space,  have 
amongdt  themselves.  This  the  touch  discovers  in  sensible 
bodiqfi,  whose  extremitiea  come  within  our  reach;  and  the 
eye  takes  both  from  bodies  and  eolom^^  whose  boundaries  are 
within  its  viewj  wherej  obsei'VLng  how  the  extremitiea 
tenEinate^  either  in  straight  lintjs  wljieh  meet  at  discernible 
angles,  or  in  crooked  lines  wherein  no  angles  can  be  per- 
(^ved;  by  considering  these  as  thej  relate  to  one  another,  in 
all  parts  of  the  extremitiea  of  any  body  or  apat^e,  it  has  that 
idea  we  call  figure,  which  affords  to  the  mind  infinite  variety; 
for  besides  the  vast  number  of  different  fi gui-ea  that  do  really 
exist  in  the  coherent  ma^iaes  of  matter,  the  stock  that  the 
mind  has  in  its  power,  by  vaiying  the  idea  of  spjice^  and 
thereby  making  still  new  compositions,  by  repeating  its  own 
ideasy  and  joining  them  as  it  pleases,  is  perfectly  inexhaustible; 
and  30  it  can  multiply  figures  in  infinitum. 

6.  Fiffure. — For  the  mind  having  a  power  to  repeat  the 
idea  of  any  length  directly  stretched  out,  and  join  it  to 
another  in  the  same  direction,  which  ia  to  double  the  length 
of  that  straight  line,  or  else  join  another  with  what  inclina- 
tion it  thinks  fit,  and  so  make  what  sort  of  angle  it  pleases; 
and  being  able  also  to  shoi'ten  any  hue  it  imagines,  by  taking 
ft^om  it  one  hah",  one  fourth,  or  what  part  it  pleases,  without 
being  able  to  come  to  an  end  of  any  such  divisions,  it  can 
make  an  angle  of  any  bigness.  So  also  the  lines  that  are  its 
sides,  of  what  length  it  pleases,  which  joining  again  to  other 
lines  of  different  lengths,  and  at  different  angles,  till  it  has 
wholly  enclosed  any  space,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  nudtiply 
figures,  both  in  their  shape  and  capacity,  in  infinitum; 
all  which  are  but  so  many  different  simple  modes  of 
space. 

The  same  that  it  can  do  with  straight  Hnea,  it  can  also  do 
with  crooked^  or  crooked  and  straight  together;   and   the 
same  it  can  do  in  lines,  it  can  also  in  su^ev^c^*,  \v^  ^\iis3&. 
we  niaj  be  led  into  farther  thoughts  o£  tlae  extfiieje&'v^vHiVg  ofl 
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figures  that  the  mind  has  a  power  to  make,  and  thereby  to 
multiply  the  simple  modes  of  space.* 

7.  Fkux. — ^Another  idea  coming  under  this  head,  and 
belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  that  we  call  place.  As  in  simple 
space,  we  consider  the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points,  so  in  our  idea  of  place,  we  consider  the 
relation  of  distance  betwixt  anything,  and  any  two  or  more 
points,  which  are  considered  as  keeping  the  same  distance 
one  with  another,  and  so  considered  as  at  rest;  for  when  we 
find  anything  at  the  same  distance  now  which  it  was  yester- 
day, from  any  two  or  more  points,  which  have  not  since  . 
changed  their  distance  one  with  another,  and  with  which  we 
then  compared  it,  we  say  it  hath  kept  the  same  place ;  but  if 
it  hath  sensibly  altered  its  distance  with  either  of  those 
points,  we  say  it  hath  changed  its  place :  though,  vulgarly 
speaking,  in  the  common  notion  of  place,  we  do  not  always 
exactly  observe  the  distance  from  these  precise  points;  but 
from  larger  portions  of  sensible  objects,  to  which  we  consider 
the  thing  placed  to  bear  relation,  and  its  distance  from  which 
we  have  some  reason  to  observe. 

8.  Thus,  a  company  of  chess-men  standing  on  the  same 
squares  of  the  chess-board,  where  we  left  them,  we  say  they 
are  all  in  the  same  place,  or  immoved,  though  perhaps  the 
chess-board  hath  been  in  the  mean  time  carried  out  of  one 
room  into  another;  because  we  compared  them  only  to  the 
parts  of  the  chess-board,  which  keep  the  same  distance  one 
with  another.  The  chess-board,  we  also  say,  is  in  the  same 
place  it  was,  if  it  remain  in  the  same  part  of  the  cabin, 
though  perhaps  the  ship  which  it  is  in  sails  all  the  while; 
and  the  ship  is  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  supposing  it 
kept  the  same  distance  with  the  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
land,  though  perhaps  the  earth  hath  turned  round,  and  so 
both  chess-men,  and  board,  and  ship,  have  eveiy  one  changed 
place,  in  respect  of  remoter  bodies,  which  have  kept  the 
same  distance  one  with  another.     But  yet  the  distance  frx)m 

•  What  is  here  said  of  figure  is  equally  true  of  moral  creations  :    oy 

new  combinations  of  the  passions,   affections,   &c.,  men  may,  for  the 

purposes  of  fiction,   invent  new  characters  for  over.     In  nature,  the 

tfain^  is  done  every  day  before  our  eyes;   and  if  we  be  wanting  in 

orignuditj;  it  ia  because  we  choose  to  work  after  copies,  rather  than  have 

r^Booune  to  the  exhaustless  storehouses  ol  nsktuxe.— ^j>. 
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certain  parts  of  tLe  board  being  tliat  whicli  determines  the 
place  of  the  chess-men^  aud  the  distance  fram  tlia  £^ed  parts 
of  the  cabin  (witli  wbicb  we  made  tbe  comparison)  being 
'  that  which  determined  the  place  of  the  chess-board ;  and  the 
fixed  parts  of  the  earth  that  by  which  we  determined  the 
place  of  the  ship,  these  things  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 
place  in  those  respects^  though  their  distance  from  some 
other  things,  which  in  this  matter  we  did  not  consider,  being 
variodj  they  have  undo  lib  tedly  changed  place  in  that  rt^pect^ 
and  we  ourselvea  shall  tliiuk  bo,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
compare  them  with  those  other, 

9.  But  thia  modification  of  distance  we  call  plaoe,  being 
made  by  men  for  their  eommon  nse,  that  by  it  they  might 
be  able  to  design  the  particular  position  of  thing;?,  where 
they  had  occasion  for  such  designation ;  men  consider  and 
determine  of  this  j^lace  hy  reference  to  tkose  adjacent  things 
which  best  served  to  their  present  jmi^pose,  without  con- 
sidering other  things  wliich,  to  answer  another  purpose,  would 
better  determine  the  place  of  the  same  thing*  Thus  in  the 
chess-board  J  the  use  of  the  designation  of  the  place  of  each 
chess-man  being  determined  only  within  that  chequered 
piece  of  wood,  it  would  cross  that  purpose  to  measure  it  by 
anything  else ;  but  when  these  very  chess-men  are  put  wp  in 
a  bag,  if  any  one  should  a;sk  where  the  black  king  is,  it 
would  be  proper  to  determine  the  place  by  the  parts  of  the 
room  it  was  in,  and  not  by  the  chess-boai'd;  there  being 
another  nse  of  deaigning  the  place  it  h  now  in,  than  when  in 
play  it  was  on  the  chess-board,  and  m  must  be  determined 
by  other  bodies^.  So  if  any  one  should  ask,  in  what  place 
are  the  verses  which  i-eport  the  stoiy  of  Kisus  £ind  EuryaluSj 
it  would  be  veiy  improper  to  determine  this  place,  by  saying, 
they  were  in  such  a  part  of  the  earth,  or  in  Eodley*s  fibraryj 
but  the  right  designation  of  the  place  would  be  by  the  parts 
of  Yirgd's  works;  and  the  proper  answer  wouid  be,  that 
these  verses  were  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  book  of  his 
jSlneid,*  and  that  they  have  been  always  constantly  in  the 

•  Ttis  fine  etoiy,  the  aobleat  epiaode,  perhaps,  in  the  .^kidd,  coro- 
menoes  with  verae  176:  — 

"  Nisaft  erat  portaa  ctiBt<>a,  acemiaiis  arraia,"  Ac. 
and  coDciadett  with  verae  502.     ^See  Virg.  M^avi'dx,  -^^  %^Jii  ^^"^  ww\?\ 
—Ed. 
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same  place  ever  since  Virgil  was  printed;  which  is  tmet^ 
though  the  book  itself  hath  moved  a  thousand  times^  the  use 
of  the  idea  of  place  here  being  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
book  that  story  is,  that  so,  upon  occasion,  we  may  know 
where  to  find  it,  and  have  recourse  to  it  for  use. 

10.  FlcLce, — ^That  our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  else  but  such 
^  a  relative  position  of  anything  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I 

think  is  plain,  and  will  be  easily  admitted,  when  we  oonaider 
that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the  universe^  though 
We  can  of  all  the  parts  of  it ;  because  beyond  that  we  have 
not  the  idea  of  any  fixed,  distinct,  particular  beings,  in  re> 
ference  to  which  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  any  relation  of 
distance ;  but  all  beyond  it  is  one  uniform  space  or  expan- 
sion, wherein  the  mind  finds  no  variety,  no  marks;  for  to 
say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no  more  than  that 
it  does  exist:  this,  though  a  phrase  borrowed  from  place, 
signifying  only  its  existence,  not  location;  and  when  one  can 
find  out,  and  frame  in  his  mind,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
place  of  the  universe,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  it 
moves  or  stands  still  in  the  undistinguishable  inane  of  infi- 
nite space :  though  it  be  true  that  the  word  place  has  some- 
times a  more  confused  sense,  and  stands  for  that  space  which 
anybody  takes  up;  and  so  the  universe  is  in  a  place.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  place,  we  have  by  the  same  means  that 
we  get  the  idea  of  space,  (whereof  this  is  but  a  particular 
limited  consideration,)  viz.,  by  our  sight  and  touch ;  by  either 
of  which  we  receive  into  our  minds  the  ideas  of  extension  or 
distance. 

11.  Extension  cmd  Body  not  the  same. — There  are  some 
that  would  persuade  us,  that  body  and  extension  are  the 
same  thing,*  who  either  change  the  signification  of  words, 

*  Locke  here  alludes  to  the  definition  of  Descartes :  **  Sola  igitur  ex- 
tensio  corporis  naturam  constituit  quum  ilia  onmi  sole  temperque  con- 
veniat,  adeo  ut  nihil  in  corpore  prnu  perdpere  possimus."  (Antonii  le 
Grand  lustitutio  Philosophii»  secundum  principia  D.  Renati  Descartes^ 
Parsiv.  p.  152.)  The  notions  of  Hobbes  on  the  same  subject  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage:  "Intellecto  jam  quid  sit  spatium  miA- 
ginarium,  in  quo  nihil  esse  externum,  supposuimus,  sed  mcram  eorunv 
quiB  olim  existentia  imagines  suae  in  animo  reliquerant,  privationem; 
Bupponamus  deinceps  aliquid  eorum  mrsus  reponi,  sine  creari  denua; 
oeoesse  ergo  est  ut  creatum  illud  sive  reposititm,  non  modo  occupet  ali- 
qwun  dicti  spatii  partem,  nve  c\xm  oai  coincldat  et  coextendatur,  sed 
etuun  ease  aliquid,  quod  ab  im&gmmUoii<&  ikoi^srai  hotv  ^<e?^iA<i^K    Hoo 
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which  I  would  not  suspect  them  of,  they  having  so  severely 
condemned  tho  philosophy  of  others,  because  it  hath  been 
too  much  placed  in  tho  uncertain  meamug  or  deceitful  oh- 
scuiity  of  doubtful  or  insignificant  terme.  If,  therefore,  they 
meoa  by  body  and  extension  the  sama  that  other  people  do, 
viz.,  by  body  something  that  is  solid  aud  extended,  whose 
parts  are  separable  and  movable  different  ways ;  and  hy  ex- 
tension, only  the  space  that  Hes  between  the  eattremities  of 
those  solid  cohoient  pails j  and  which  is  poaaessed  hy  them, 
they  confound  very  different  idea»  one  with  another;  for  I 
appeal  to  every  man's  own  thoughts,  whether  the  idea  of 
space  be  not  as  distinct  from  that  of  sohdity,  as  it  is  from 
tho  idea  of  scarlet  colour?  It  is  true,  solidity  cannot  exist 
without  extension,  neither  can  scarlet  colour  exist  without 
extension  ;  hnt  this  hindei's  not,  hut  that  they  rvq  distinct  ^ 
ideas.  Many  ideas  requii'e  others  as  necessary  to  their  exist-  v^ 
ence  or  conception,  which  yet  are  very  distinct  ideas.  Motion 
can  neither  he,  nor  he  conceived,  without  space;  and  yet 
motion  is  not  S]mce,  nor  space  motion;  space  cim  exist  without 
it,  and  they  are  very  distinct  ideas ;  and  so,  I  think,  are  those 
of  space  and  solidity.  Solidity  is  so  inseparable  an  idea  from 
body,  that  upon  that  depends  its  ill  ling  of  space,  its  contact, 
impulse,  and  communication  of  motion  upon  impulse.  And 
if  it  be  a  reason  to  prove  that  spirit  is  different  from  body, 
because  thinking  includes  not  the  idea  of  extension  in  it,  the 
same  reason  will  lie  as  vahd,  I  suppose,  to  pi-ove  that  space  is 
not  body^  because  it  includes  not  the  idea  of  solidity  in  it; 
space  and  solidity  being  as  distinct  ideas  as  thinking  and 
extension,  and  as  wholly  separable  in  the  mind  one  from 
another.  Body  then,  and  extension,  it  is  evident,  are  two 
distinct  ideas.     For, 

1 2.  First,  Extension  includes  no  solidity,  nor  resistance  to 
the  motion  of  body,  as  body  does, 

13,  Secondly*  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  inseparable  one  * 

atitem  ipsuDi  eat  quod  appellan  sold^  pfPOptet  e^tenaiuneni  quidem  cprpim, 
propter  indepetideutiam ;  auteon  ft  noatarft  cogitatione  ^ubsiat&ns  per  aej  et 
pmpterea  quod  extm  nm  siibfiiatit  eaditent;  denit^ue  qtiin  rub  spatio  ima- 
ginario  aubtftemi  ct  supjMJtii  videtur,  ut  non  aeniibua  sed  mtione  tatitum 
jdiquid  ibi  ease  intelligfitur,  mpposUum  et  euhjectii^m,  Itaqu&  definititj 
corporis  hujusmodi  est,  corpus  eM  qmcqmd  mm  depende%\^  a  -a^ialra  t^MjV 
lahone  t:u>m  imatii  parte  ali^fita  coimidU  i?*E  oocxtciidUu^r,"  ^^Vicaof^s^^ 
PHm^  psjB  II  cap,  vlu.  §  T.)  — E©, 
VOL.  L  'W 
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&om  the- other;  so  that  the  continxdty  cannot  be  separated, 
neither  really  nor  mentally;  for  I  demand  of  any  one  to 
remove  any  part  of  it  from  another,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinued, even  so  miich  as  in  thought.  To  divide  and  separate 
actually  is,  as  I  think,  by  removing  the  parts  one  from 
another,  to  make  two  superfices,  where  before  there  was  a 
continuity ;  and  to  divide  mentally  is  to  make  in  the  mind 
two  superfices,  where  before  there  was  a  continuity,  and  con- 
sider them  as  removed  one  from  the  other;  which  can  only 
be  done  in  things  considered  by  the  mind  as  capable  of  being 
separated;  and  by  separation,  of  acquiring  new  distinct 
superfices,  which  they  then  have  not,  but  are  capable  of; 
but  neither  of  these  ways  of  separation,  whether  real  or 
mental,  is,  as  I  think,  compatible  to  pure  space. 

It  is  true,  a  man  may  consider  so  much  of  such  a  space  as 
is  answerable  or  commensurate  to  a  foot,  without  considering 
the  rest,  which  is,  indeed,  a  partial  consideration,  but  not  so 
much  as  mental  separation  or  division ;  since  a  man  can  no 
more  mentally  divide,  without  considering  two  superfices 
separate  one  from  the  other,  than  he  can  actually  divide, 
without  making  two  superfices  disjoined  one  from  the  other: 
but  a  partial  consideration  is  not  separating.  A  man  may 
consider  light  in  the  sun  without  its  heat,  or  mobility  in 
body  without  its  extension,  without  thinking  of  their  sepa- 
ration ;  one  is  only  a  partial  consideration,  terminating  in 
one  alone,  and  the  other  is  a  consideration  of  both,  as  existing 
separately. 

14.  Thirdly,  The  parts  of  pure  space  are  immovable,  which 
follows  from  their  inseparability;  motion  being  nothing  but 
change  of  distance  between  any  two  things;  but  this  cannot 
be  between  parts  that  are  inseparable,  which,  therefore,  must 
needs  be  at  perpetual  rest  one  amongst  another. 

Thus  the  determined  idea  of  simple  space  distinguishes  it 
plainly  and  sufficiently  from  body,  since  its  parts  are  inse- 
parable, immovable,  and  without  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  body. 

15.  Tlie  Defimtion  ofExteTisum  eocplaina  it  not. — If  any  one 
ask  me  what  this  space  I  speak  of  is,  I  will  tell  him  when  he 
tells  me  what  his  extension  is.     For  to  say,  as  is  usually 

done,  that  extension  is  to  have  partes  extra  partes,  is  to  say 
onljr,  tb&t  extension  is  extension.;  ior  ^\k»X.  «5Si\  ^^"V3«A^«c 
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informed  in  the  nature  of  extenaionj  wiien  I  am  told  that 
extenidon  is  to  have  parts  tLat  are  extended,  exterior  to 
parts  that  are  extended,  i.  a,  extension  consists  of  extended 
parts?  As  if  one,  asking  what  a  fibre  ^as;  I  should  answer 
him,  that  it  was  a  thing  made  up  of  several  fibres  j  would  he 
thereby  be  enabled  to  understand  what  a  fibre  was  better 
than  be  did  l>efore?  Or  I'atber^  would  he  not  have  reason  to 
tbink  that  mj  design  wajs  to  make  aport  with  him,  rather 
than  seriously  to  instruct  bimi 

16.  DmisioTt  of  Beings  into  Bodies  and  Spirkg  proves  not 
Space  and  Bodf/  the  &ajiis. — Tbos*©  who  contend  that  space 
and  body  are  the  same,  bring  tbii*  dilemma :  either  this  space 
h  something  or  nothing.  If  nothing  be  between  two  b'>diesj 
they  must  necessarily  touch ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  something, 
they  ask,  whether  it  be  body  or  spirit?  To  which  I  answer 
by  another  question,  Who  told  them  that  tliere  was,  or  euuld 
be,  nothing  but  solid  beings,  which  could  not  think,  and 
thinking  beings  that  were  not  extended? — which  is  tdl  thej 
mean  by  the  terms  body  and  spirit. 

17.  Sijthiftance,  which  tm  knaw  not,  7W  Froof  againM  S^xjum 
without  Bodi/. — If  it  be  demanded  (as  usually  it  is)  whethet* 
this  space,  void  of  body,  be  subatanc-e  or  accident,  I  shall 
I'eadily  answer  I  know  notj  nor  shall  be  ashamed  to  own  my 
ignorance^  till  they  tliat  ask  ahow  me  a  clear  distinct  idea  of 
substance* 

18.  I  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to  deliver  myself  iix)m 
those  lallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  om-aelves,  by 
taking  words  for  things.  It  helps  not  our  ignorance  to  feign 
a  knowledge  where  we  have  none,  by  making  a  noise  with 
sounds,  without  clear  and  distinct  significations.  Names 
made  at  pleasure  neither  alter  the  nature  of  things  nor  make 
us  undeiistand  them,  but  as  they  ai'e  signs  of  and  stand  for 
determined  ideas.  And  I  desire  those  who  lay  so  much  stn^^ 
011  the  sound  of  these  two  syllables,  substance,  to  consider 
whether  applying  it,  as  they  do,  to  the  infinite,  incompre- 
hensible God,  to  finite  spirit^  and  to  body,  it  be  in  the  same 
aense,  and  whether  it  stands  for  the  same  idea,  when  each  of 
those  three  so  different  beings  are  called  substances.*     K  so, 

*  TTio  difficuUtefi  tkttstidmg  the  uotiDn  of  gu^/gtance  aoom  t^  bas^^iwsn. 
among  th«*  ohief  cshuaea  wUidi  precipitaUtd  BetYfcVt^  mto>X'^»  les^iwa '««?'»;** 
ideaJkm,    BecAuae  be  could  not  compTe\i€nxd  iU<a  mi^s^jer^  ^\  xsas^K^-aip 
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whether  it  will  thence  follow  that  God,  spirits,  and  body, 
agreeing  in  the  same  common  nature  of  substance,  differ  not 
any  otherwise  than  in  a  bare  different  modification  of  that 
substance ;  as  a  tree  and  a  pebble,  being  in  the  same  sense 
body,  and  agreeing  in  the  common  nature  of  body,  differ  only 
in  a  bare  modification  of  that  common  matter,  which  will  be 
a  very  harsh  doctrine.  If  they  say,  that  they  apply  it  to  God, 
finite  spirit,  and  matter,  in  three  different  significations,  and 
that  it  stands  for  one  idea  when  God  is  said  to  be  a  substuice, 
for  another  when  the  soul  is  called  substance,  and  for  a  third 
when  body  is  called  so  j  if  the  name  substance  stands  for  three 
several  distinct  ideas,  they  would  do  well  to  make  known 
those  distinct  ideas,  or  at  least  to  give  three  distinct  names 
to  them,  to  prevent  in  so  important  a  notion  the  confusion 
and  errors  that  will  naturally  follow  from  the  promiscuous  use 
of  so  doubtful  a  term ;  which  is  so  far  firom  bemg  suspected  to 
have  three  distinct,  that  in  ordinary  use  it  has  scarce  one 
clear  distinct  signification ;  and  if  they  can  thus  make  three 
distinct  ideas  of  substance,  what  hinders  why  another  may 
not  make  a  fourth? 

19.  Svhatcmce  and  Accidents  of  little  Use  in  Philosophy, — 

existence,  or  perfectly  reconcile  it  with  his  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature,  he 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  such  thing  exists.  "From  what  has 
been  said,"  he  remarks,  ''it  follows  there  is  not  any  other  »ubstance 
than  spirit,  or  that  which  perceives."  (Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, §  7.)  The  manner  in  which  he  attempts  the  proof  of  this, 
furnishes  perhaps  the  completest  example  of  sophistry  anywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  philosophy:  " Let  it  be  considered, "  he  says,  ** the  sensible 
qualities  are  colour,  figure,  motion,  smell,  taste,  and  such  like ;  that  is, 
the  ideas  perceived  by  sense."  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  he  confounds 
the  "sensible  qualities"  with  the  "ideas"  which  the  mind  forms  of 
them  ;  and  then  proceeds,  as  follows,  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  an 
hypothesis  which  no  man  ever  entertained  "Now,  for  an  idec^  to  exist 
in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction:  that,  therefore, 
wherein  colour,  figure,  and  the  like  qtialities  exist,  must  perceive  them ; 
hence  it  is  clear  there  can  be  no  imtlunking  substance  or  svhstratwn  of 
those  ideas."  But  ideas^  in  the  unsophisticated  language  of  philosophy, 
signify  representatives.  Now,  they  must  represent  somel£ing  or  nothing — 
they  cannot  represent  what  has  no  existence — ^they  must,  therefore, 
represent  realities,  and  those  realities  must  have  an  existence  external  to 
the  mind,  and  independent  of  it.  He  himself  observes,  that  spirit  is  the 
substance  that  perceives;  which  irresistibly  implies  the  existence  of  some- 
thing  to  be  perceived ;  otherwise  we  have  an  agent  without  a  patient ; 
existence  taking  cognizance  of  non-existence — ^which  seems  to  be  but  little 
removed  &om  nonsense. — £d. 
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Thej  who  firat  ran  into  the  notion  of  accidents,  as  a  sort  of 
real  beings  that  needed  something  to  inhere  in,  were  forced 
to  find  out  the  word  substance  to  support  them*  Had  the 
poor-  Indian  philosopher  (who  imagined  that  the  earth  sIho 
wanted  Bomething  to  beat'  it  ^ip)  hut  thought  of  this  wortl 
substance,  he  needed  not  to  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  tind 
an  elephant  to  support  it,  and  a  tortoise  to  support  his 
elephant }  the  word  substance  would  have  done  it  effeetuallj.* 
And  he  that  inquired  might  have  taken  it  for  as  good  an 
answer  from  an  Imiian  philosopher,  that  substance,  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  is  that  which  supports  the  earth,  as  wo 
tak**  it  for  a  sufficient  answer  and  good  doctrine  from  our 
Europ^^n  philosophers,  that  substance,  without  knowing 
what  it  isj  is  that  which  supports  accidenta*  So  that  of  sub- 
stance, we  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  only  a  coixfiiaecl, 
obscure  one  of  what  it  docs. 

20.  Whatever  a  learned  man  may  do  here,  an  intelligent 
American,  who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  things,  would 
scarce  take  it  for  a  satisfactory  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn 
our  ai'chitecture,  he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  k  a  thing 
supported  by  a  basis,  and  a  basis  something  that  supported  a 
pillar.  Would  he  not  think  himself  mocked,  instead  of 
taught,  with  such  an  account  as  this?  And  a  stranger  to- 
them  would  be  very  liberally  instructed  in  the  natoi-e  of 
books,  and  the  thin^  they  contained,  if  he  abould  ho  told  that 
all  learned  Ixioks  coiisisted  of  paper  and  letters,  and  that 
letters  were  things  inhering  in  paper,  and  paper  a  thing  that 
held  forth  letters  i  a  notable  way  of  having  clear  ideas  of 
letters  and  papers!  But  were  the  Latin  words,  Laha?rentia 
and  suhsfcantio,  put  into  the  plain  English  ones  that  answer 

*  But  the  Hindtfl,  i^o\ig:h  among  them  may  douhtjcss  bo  fotitid 
persortfl  ente^rtaining  this  serious  article  of  faith^  have  been  camfid 
to  e3£c1ude  auch  fablea  from  their  philoaophy.  Their  iuper-subtlo 
a^nigea  it  wiL?  who  luveatod  the  flyntem  of  idealiijm  which  £<»ricclGy  ivdopted  ,- 
and  the  iiigeniiity  they  diiiukyed  in  ita  expifiition  and  defence  waa  not 
inferior  to  that  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Cloyne  hiinaelf.  Like  bim,  too^  they 
infilled  into  their  flyntem  a.  ap»dt  of  piety  which  fltUl  renders  it  sweet  and 
fragrant.  Let  the  reader,  for  exairaple,  consider  the  hjrmna  and  prayers 
of  the  Yftjur-Veda,  eapeoialLy  where  itu  author  breaks  forth  in  the  praifte 
of  Grod*  "The  wise  maa  Views  that  mysterious  Being  m  whom  tha 
universe  perpetually  exi^tiv  resting  on  that  sole  support.  In  hiuj  tbui 
world  is  abiwjrbed ;  from  him  it  issues ;  in  creaturea  h&  U  Wts^^  ^sa^A 
wove  with  varioui  fonm  of  aii^tence,"  lic» — ^\>* 
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them,  and  were  called  sticking  on  and  under-propping,  they 
would  better  discover  to  us  the  very  great  clearness  ihsre  is 
in  the  doctrine  of  substance  and  accidents,  and  show  of  what 
use  they  are  in  deciding  of  questions  in  philosophy. 

21.  J.  Vacuwm  beyond  the  vMnost  Bounds  of  Body, — ^But 
to  return  to  our  idea  of  space.  If  body  be.  not  supposed 
infinite,  (which  I  think  no  one  will  affirm,)  I  would  ask, 
whether,  if  Qrodi  placed  a  man  at  the  extremity  of  corporeal 
beings,  he  could  not  stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body?  If  he 
Could,  then  he  would  put  his  arm  where  there  was  before 
space  without  body;  and  if  there  he  spread  his  fingers,  there 
would  still  be  space  between  them  without  body.  If  he 
could  not  stretch  out  his  hand,  it  must  be  because  of  some 
external  hindrance;  for  we  suppose  him  alive,  with  such  a 
power  of  moving  the  parts  of  his  body  that  he  hath  now, 
which  is  not  in  itself  impossible,  if  Gk>d  so  pleased  to  have  it, 
(or  at  least  it  is  not  impossible  for  Cknl  so  to  move  him,)  and 
then  I  ask,  whether  that  which  hinders  his  hand  firom  moving 
outwards  be  substance  or  accident,  something  or  nothing? 
And  when  they  have  resolved  that,  they  will  be  able  to 
resolve  themselves  what  that  is,  which  is  or  may  be  between 
two  bodies  at  a  distance,  that  is  not  body,  and  has  no  solidity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  argument  is  at  least  as  good,  that, 
where  nothing  hinders,  (as  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  all 
bodies,)  a  body  put  in  motion  may  move  on,  as  where  there 
is  nothing  between,  there  two  bodies  must  necessarily  touch : 
for  pure  space  beWeen  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  necessity 
of  mutual  contact;  but  bare  space  in  the  way  is  not  sufficient 
to  stop  motion.  The  truth  is,  these  men  must  either  own 
that  they  think  body  infinite,  though  they  arc  loth  to  speak 
it  out,  or  else  affirm  that  space  is  not  body;  for  I  would  fain 
meet  with  that  thinking  man  that  can  in  his  thoughts  set 
any  bounds  to  space,  more  than  he  can  to  duration,  or  by 
thinking  hope  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  either;  and  therefore,  if 
his  idea  of  eternity  be  infinite,  so  is  his  idea  of  immensity ; 
they  are  both  finite  or  infinite  alike. 

22.  The  Power  of  AnnHiUation  proves  a  Vacuum. — Farther, 
those  who  assert  the  impossibility  of  space  existing  without 
matter,  must  not  only  make  body  infinite,  but  must  also 
denjr  a  power  in  God  to  annihilate  any  part  of  matter.     No 

one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  Ood.  ossi  ')^\3l\»  ^ti  ^\id  to  all 


ohAp<  xhl]  simple  mobes  or  space. 
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motioa  thftt  m  m  matter,  and  fix  all  the  bodies  of  the  imiyerso 
in  a  perfect  quiet  and  rest,  and  eontinue  them  ao  long  aa  he 
pleasea,  "VVlioever  tlien  will  allovsr  that  Grod  can^  during  aueh 
a  general  rest,  annihilate  either  this  book  or  the  bodj  of  him 
that  reads  it,  must  necesaaiily  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
vacuum;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  space  that  was  filled  by 
the  parts  of  the  annihilated  hody  will  still  remain,  and  be  a 
space  without  bodyj  for  the  cirtiumambient  bodi^  being  in 
perfect  rest,  are  a  wall  of  adamant,  and  in  that  state  make  it 
a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  other  body  to  get  into  that 
space.  And  indeed  the  neci^sary  motion  of  one  particle  of 
matter  into  the  place  from  whence  another  particle  of  matter 
is  removed^  is  but  a  consequence  fi^om  the  supposition  of 
plenitude,  which  will  therefore  need  some  bettor  proof  than  a 
supposed  matte  JT  of  fact,  which  experiment  cmi  a  ever  make 
out;  our  own  clear  and  distinct  ideas  plainly  satisfying  tis, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  Fjmce  and 
solidity,  since  we  can  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 
Ajkd  those  who  dispute  for  or  a^nst  a  vacuum,  do  thereby 
confess  they  have  distinct  ideas  of  vacuum  and  plenum,  i,  e,, 
that  they  have  an  idea  of  extension  void  of  solidity,  though 
they  deny  its  existence,  or  else  they  dispute  about  nothing  at 
all.  For  they  who  so  much  alter  the  signification  of  words, 
aa  to  call  extension  body,  and  consequently  make  the  whole 
essence  of  body  to  he  nothing  hut  pure  extension  without 
solidity,  must  talk  absurdly  whenever  they  speiik  of  vacuum, 
flince  it  is  impossible  for  extension  to  be  without  extension : 
for  vacuum,  whether  wo  affirm  or  deny  its  existence,  sigmfies 
space  without  body,  whose  very  existencse  no  one  can  deny  to 
be  possible,  who  will  not  make  matter  infinite^  and  take  from 
God  a  power  to  annihilate  any  particle  of  it. 

23.  Moimn  ])roves  a  Vitcuufih, — ^But  not  to  go  so  far  as 
beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body  in  the  universe,  nor 
appeal  to  God's  omnipotency  to  find  a  vacuum,  the  motion  of 
bodies  that  are  in  our  view  and  neighbourhood  seems  to  me 
plainly  to  evince  it :  lor  I  desire  any  one  so  to  divide  a  soHd 
body,  of  iiny  dimension  he  pleases,  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  solid  parts  to  move  up  and  down  freely  every  way  within 
the  bounds  of  that  superfices,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void 
space  as  big  as  the  least  part  into  which  he  has  dwlds^^W 
said  solid  body*     And  if,  where  t\ie  \^ea&t  ^^rea:^^^^  «3^ 
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body  divided  is  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  equal 
to  the  bulk  of  a  mustard-seed  be  requisite  to  make  room  for 
the  free  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  divided  body  within  the 
bounds  of  its  superfices,  where  the  particles  of  matter  are 
100,000,000  less  than  a  mustard-seed,  there  must  also  be  a 
space  void  of  soUd  matter  as  big  as  100,000,000  part  of  a 
mustard  seed;  for  if  it  hold  in  the  one  it  will  hold  in  the 
other,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  let  this  void  space  be  as 
little  as  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis  of  plenitude;  for 
if  there  can  be  a  space  void  of  body  equal  to  the  smallest 
separate  particle  of  matter  now  existing  in  nature,  it  is  stUl 
space  without  body,  and  makes  as  great  a  diflference  between 
space  and  body  as  il*  it  were  /*«r«  X«<^/*«»  a  distance  as  wide  as 
any  in  nature :  and  therefore,  if  we  suppose  not  the  void 
space  necessary  to  motion  equal  to  the  least  parcel  of  the 
divided  solid  matter,  but  to  li  or  tAo  of  it,  the  same 
consequence  will  always  follow  of  space  without  matter. 

24.  The  Ideas  of  Space  and  Body  distinct. — But  the 
question  being  here,  "  Whether  the  idea  of  space  or  ex- 
tension be  the  same  with  the  idea  of  body?"'  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  real  existence  of  a  vacuum,  but  the 
idea  of  it;  which  it  is  plain  men  have  when  they  inqtdre 
and  dispute  whether  there  be  a  vacuum  or  no ;  for  if  they 
had  not  the  idea  of  space  without  body,  they  could  not  make  a 
question  about  its  existence;  and  if  their  idea  of  body  did 
not  include  in  it  something  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  space, 
they  could  have  no  doubt  about  the  plenitude  of  the  world : 
and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  demand  whether  there  were' 
space  without  body,  as  whether  there  were  space  without 
space,  or  body  without  body,  since  these  were  but  diflferent 
names  of  the  same  idea. 

25.  Extension  being  inseparable  from  Body,  proves  it  not 
the  samie. — It  is  true,  the  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so 
inseparably  with  all  visible,  and  most  tangible  qualities,  that 
it  suffers  us  to  see  no  one,  or  feel  veiy  few  external  objects, 
without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too.  This 
readiness  of  extension  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  so 
constantly  with  other  ideas,  has  been  the  occasion,  I  guess, 
that  some  have  made  the  whole  essence  of  body  to  consist  in 
extension ;  which  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  some 

Jiare  bad  their  minds,  by  their  eyea  aad.  toxxdsi,  ^^  Xsv^sass^ 
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of  all  our  senses.,)  eo  Elled  with  the  idea  of  extension^  and,  as 
it  were,  wholly  posaesaed  with  it,  that  they  allowed  no 
existence  to  anything  that  ha^d  not  extension.  1  shaJl  not 
now  argue  with  thoae  men  who  take  the  measure  and  posai- 
bility  of  all  being  only  from  their  narrow  and  grossa  imagina- 
tions ^*  hut  having  here  to  do  only  with  those  who  conclude 
the  essence  of  body  to  he  extension^  because  they  say  they 
cannot  imagine  any  sensible  quality  of  any  body  without 
extension^  I  shall  desire  them  to  conaiderj  that,  had  tliey 
reflected  on  their  ideas  of  tastes  and  smells  as  much  as  on 
those  of  sight  and  touch,  nay,  had  they  examined  their  ideas 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  several  other  pains,  they  would 
have  found  that  they  included  in  them  no  idea  of  extension 
at  allj  which  is  but  an  aflection  of  body,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
discovei-able  by  our  senses,  which  are  scarce  acute  enough  to 
look  into  the  pure  essences  of  things. 

26.  If  those  ideas  which  are  constantly  joined  to  all 
others,  must  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  the  essence  of 
thiO^  things  which  have  constantly  those  ideas  joined  to 
them,  and  are  inseparable  from  them;  then  unity  is  without 
doubt  the  essence  of  everything*  For  there  ia  not  any  object 
of  sensation  orreiloction  which  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea 
of  one ;  but  the  we^ikneas  of  this  kind  of  ar^mnent  we  have 
already  shown  sufficiently. 

27,  Ideas  of  Space  and  SdidUy  disti7ict. — To  conclude; 
whatever  men  shall  think  concerning  the  existence  of  & 
vacuum,  this  is  plain  to  me,  that  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
space  distinct  fTOUi  solidity,  as  we  have  of  solidity  distinct 
from  motion,  or  motion  from,  space-  We  have  not  any  two 
more  distiuct  ideas,  and  we  can  as  easily  conceive  space  with- 
out solidity,   as   we   can   conceive    body  or  space  without 

K  motion,  though  it  be  ever  so  certain  that  neit)ier  body  nor 

W  motion  can  exist  without  space.     But  whether  any  one  wiH 

I  take  space  to  be  only  a  relation  resulting  from  the  existence 

I  of  other  beings  at  a  distance,  or  whether  they  will  think  tbe 

t 


•  ProtagorM,  tJiD  greatest  aopliist  of  antiquity,  maintained  a  dtKjtrlDe 
TKfhich,  if  we  coropreheud  it  rightly,  would  have  subjecfced  htra  to  this 
reproach.  *'Videntur  hac  uberrime  in  eo  Protagor®  Ubro  fuiase 
trnctata,  ubi  ponehat,  wcivnup  xpij^itrw»'  ft^rpnv  titSpui^ov  itvat^ 
qui  quidem  liber  In  omnium  turn  erat  Hjanibufl,  multumqiie  le^^.UviAj^-" 
(GboI,  HiBt,  Sophistanun,  c  iL  §  3*     Qoul  PUt   Tai&\^\  ij.  V^^»  «^^ 
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words  of  the  most  knowing  King  Solomon,  "  The  heaven, 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain  thee,"  or  those 
more  emphatical  ones  of  the  inspired  philosopher  St.  Paul, 
"  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,"  are  to  be 
understood  in  a  Uteral  sense,  I  leave  every  one  to  consider: 
only  our  idea  of  space  is,  I  think,  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  distinct  from  that  of  body.  For  whether  we  consider  in 
matter  itself  the  distance  of  its  coherent  solid  parts,  and  call 
it,  in  respect  of  those  soUd  parts,  extension;  or  whether, 
considering  it  as  \piig  between  the  extremities  of  any  body 
in  its  several  dimensions,  we  call  it  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness ;  or  else,  considering  it  as  lying  between  any  two 
bodies  or  positive  beings,  without  any  consideration  whether 
there  be  any  matter  or  not  between,  we  call  it  distance; 
however  named  or  considered,  it  is  always  the  same  uniform 
simple  idea  of  space,  taken  from  objects  about  which  our 
senses  have  been  conversant;  whereof  having  settled  ideas 
in  our  minds,  we  can  revive,  repeat,  and  add  them  one  to 
another  as  often  as  we  will,  and  consider  the  space  or  distance 
80  imagined,  either  as  filled  with  soUd  parts,  so  that  another 
body  cannot  come  there  without  displacing  and  thrusting  out 
the  body  that  was  there  before;  or  else  as  void  of  solidity, 
so  that  a  body  of  equal  dimensions  to  that  empty  or  pure 
space  may  be  placed  in  it,  without  the  removing  or  expulsion 
of  anything  that  was  there.  But,  to  avoid  confusion  in 
/  discourses  concerning  this  matter,  it  were  •i)ossibly  to  be 
;  wished  that  the  name  extension  were  applied  only  to  matter, 
)  or  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  particular  bodies,  and 
!  the  term  expansion  to  space  in  general,  with  or  without  soUd 
matter  possessing  it,  so  as  to  say  space  is  expanded  and  body 
extended.  But  in  tliis  every  one  has  liberty;  I  propose  it 
only  for  the  more  clear  and  distinct  way  of  speaking. 

28.  Men  differ  little  in  decM',  simple  Ideas. — The  know- 
ing precisely  what  our  words  stand  for,  would,  I  imagine, 
in  tins  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  cases,  quickly  end  the 
dispute;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that  men,  when  they  come 
to  examine  them,  find  their  simple  ideas  all  generally  to 
agree,  though  in  discourse  with  one  another  they  perhaps  con- 
found one  another  with  different  names.  I  imagine  that 
men  who  abstract  their  thoughts,  and  do  well  examine  the 
ideas  of  their  own  minds,  cannot  mxncti  ^c^«t  yq.  \JoMskia^^ 


m     ^ 
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however  ihej  may  perplex  theiriBelves  with  words,  according 
to  the  way  of  speaking  of  the  several  tschoolii  or  sects  they 
have  been  bred  up  in;   though  amongst  unthinking  men, 
who  examine  not  scrupulously  and  carefully  their  own  idea% 
and  strip  them  mot  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them,  but- 
confound  them  with  words,  there  must  he  endless  dispute,*! 
wrangling,  and  jargon^  especially  if  they  be  learned,  bookish  ■ 
men,  devoted  to  aome  sect,  and  accustomed  to  the  language 
of  itj  and  have  learned  to  talk  after  others.     But  Lf  it  should  j 
happen  tbat  any  two  thinking  men  should  really  have  dif- 1 
ferent  ideas,  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  discourse  or  a^gul^^ 
one  with  another.     Here  I  must  not  be  miis taken,  to  thinicl 
that  every  doating  imagination  in.  men*3  brains  is  presently! 
of  that  sort  of  ideas  I  speak  of.     It  ia  not  easy  for  the  mind" 
to  put  off  those  confused  notions  and  prejudices  it  has  im- 
bibed from  cuHtom,  inadvertency,  and  common  conversation ; 
it  requires  pains  and  a^dtiity  to  examine  its  ideas,  till  it 
resolves  them  into  those  clear  and  distinct  simple  ones,  out 
of  which  they  are  compounded,  and  to  see  which,  amongst 
its  aimple  ones,  have  or  have  not  a  necessary  connexioii 
and  dependence  one  upon  another-     Till  a  man  doth  thia 
in  the  primary  and  original  notion  of  things,  he  builds  upon 

*  Though  by  no  lueans  one  of  those  who  conceive  all  wiedom  to  bo 
contained  in  books,  I  BtUl  thttik  there  is  n  degree  of  vulgarity  in  the 
satuie  implied  in  thi«  ej£ptt^i*ion,  which  1  could  havo  wished  not  to  find 
in  Locke,  Hohbea  aought  tu  bring  into  fashion  the  pedantry  of  deepktug 
ho6k&,  or  ratherj  of  Jtffeoting  to  despise  them ;  and  here  we  find  tra«fl«  3 
it  in  hk  gfea,t  suoceai^r  Skud  most  dilkent  student,  llie  phantmny  passed 
tii6  chumeLf  and  was  fostered  by  Bimoitf  who  connected  it  with  a  degrep 
of  flelf-oonoeit  aod  vanilji  of  which  LcNske^  at  leasts  was  iiicapabla  '  'The 
thmg,"  says  H^midt  de  Seohellea<  "  which  Buffon,  above  all  things  re- 
commended to  m^  w^  the  assiduous  study  of  writenj  of  great  genius^ 
lew  of  whom^  in  his  opinion^  exkt.  *  There  jtro  scarcely  more, '  he  ob- 
serred,  than  five:  Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnita,  Montesquieu,  and  myself,'  " 
(Voyage  ii  MoutUar,  P*  54.)  He  had  a  right  to  mnk  hhnself  among 
great  writers,  but  cot  to  determine  respecting  the  claims  of  others :  for, 
to  judge  of  an  authof  e  merim,  it  is  necessiify  to  read  hitn — and  his  read- 
ing was  ciroumsoribed.  The  advice,  however,  which  on  anothei:  oocaaion 
ha  gave  to  the  ambltto\is  young  man  who  narrates  thoae  anectioteSj  was 
fWl'  of  wisdom:  "  Je  demandai  ensnite  J^  M.  de  Btiffon,  quelle  serait  la 
meilleui-e  maiiifere  de  se  former?  II  me  ropondit,  qWil  no  falhut  lire  que 
les  ouvrages  principaux ;  mnis  Iob  lire  dans  tons  les  genrts  et  dans  toutes 
le«  scleiidea,  parcaqu'elleB  sont  parentea,  eomme  dit  Ciocron,  \v.wcR™ipa  W 
vnea  de  Tune  peuvont  s'appliquer  k  Vautre^  qao\(\\i  qtv  Ti^  fty^^  >J*^  ^ks^mfc 
l>  lea  exercer  toutm, "    (Voyag©  h  Montbar,  ^-  61.^— to. 
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floating  and  uncertain  principles,  and  will  often  And  himself 
at  a  los^ 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

OP  DURATION  AKD   ITS  SIMPLE  MODES. 

1.  Dv/raiion  is  fleeting  Extension. —  There  is  another  sort 
of  distance,  or  length,  the  idea  whereof  we  get  not  from  the 
permanent  parts  of  space,  but  from  the  fleeting  and  per- 
petually perishing  j^arts  of  succession :  this  we  call  duration, 
the  simple  modes  whereof  are  any  different  lengths  of  it, 
whereof  we  have  distinct  ideas,  as  hours,  days,  yeai's,  &c., 
time  and  eternity. 

2.  Its  Idea  from  Reflection  on  the  Train  of  owr  Ideas. — 
The  answer  of  a  great  man,  to  one  who  asked  what  time 
was :  "  Si  non  rogas  intelligo,'*  (which  amounts  to  this ;  "  The 
more  I  set  myself  to  think  of  it,  the  less  I  understand  it,'' 
might  persuade  one  that  time,  which  reveals  all  things,  is 
itself  not  to  be  discovered.*  Duration,  time,  and  eternity, 
are,  not  without  reason,  thought  to  have  something  very 
abstruse  in  their  nature.  But  however  remote  these  may 
seem  from  our  comprehension,  yet  if  we  trace  them  right  to 
their  originals,  I  doubt  not  but  one  of  those  sources  of  all  our 
knowledge,  viz.,  sensation  and  reflection,  will  be  able  to 
famish  us  with  these  ideas,  as  clear  and  distinct  as  many 
others  which  are  thought  much  less  obscure;  and  we  shall 
find  that  the  idea  of  eternity  itself  is  derived  from  the  s^me 
common  original  with  the  rest  of  our  ideas. 

3.  To  understand  time  and  eternity  aright,  we  ought  with 
attention  to  consider  what  idea  it  is  we  have  of  duration, 
and  how  we  came  by  it.  It  is  evident  to  any  ooe,  who  will 
but  observe  what  passes  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  is  a  train 
of  ideas  which  constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  under- 

•  See  a  former  note,  and  compare  it  with  the  following  passage  from 
Hobbes:  "Tota  ergo  definitio  temporis  talis  est,  tempvs  est  phantcuma 
motvs,  quaterms  in  motu  imaginamur  prius  et  posterius,  sive  successionem ; 
awe  convenit  cum  definitione  Aristotelica ;  temptis  est  numerus  motui  secwnr 
avm  prius  et  posterius.  Est  enim  ea  numeratio  actus  animi,  ideoque 
idem  est  dicere,  tempvs  est  wumerus  motus  secundum  prius  et  posterius,  et 
tempus  est  phafUasma  motus  n/mnercUi,  illud  autem  tempus  est  mensu/ra 
motus  non.  ita  rectb  dicitur,  nam  tempua  per  motum,  non  autem  motum 
per  tempuB,  menauraiava."     (Elem.  PhaL  pwrtll.  c.  n^i.  %^.^— ^t^. 
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standi ttgi  as  long  as  he  is;  awake.  Reflection  on  tkese  ap- 
pearances of  severjJ  ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  mindsj  is 
that  which  furnishes  ns  with  the  idea  of  succession ;  and  the 
distance  between  any  partss  of  that  suocessio»j  or  hetween. 
the  appearance  of  any  two  ideas  in  onr  minda^  is  thai  we  call  / 
duration ;  for  whilst  we  are  thinking,  or  whOst  we  receive 
successively  several  ideas  in  our  mindSj  we  know  that  we  do 
exi^t,  and  ho  we  call  the  existence,  or  the  continuation  of  I 
the  existence  of  ourselves,  or  anything  else,  commensurate) 
to  the  succession  of  any  ideas  in  our  minds,  the  duratioaf 
of  ourselves^  or  any  such  other  thing  co-existent  with  our 
thinking- 

4.  That  wo  have  our  notion  of  succession  and  dui^ation 
from  this  origin  a!,  viz.,  flrom  reflection  on  the  train  of  ideas 
which  we  &id  to  appear  one  afer  another  in  onr  own  mindsj 
seems  plain  to  mCj  in  that  we  have  no  perception  of  duration^, 
but  by  considering  the  train  of  ideas  that  take  their  turns  in  i 
our  understandings*  When  that  snccession  of  ideas  ceases, 
OUT  perception  of  duration  oeaaea  with  it;  which  every  one 
dearly  experiments  in  himaelf,  whUflt  he  sleeps  soundly, 
whether  an  hour  or  a  day,  a  month  or  a  year.;  of  which  dura- 
tirm  of  things,  while  he  sleeps  or  thinks  not,  he  has  no  per- 
ception at  ail,  but  it  is  quite  lost  to  hira ;  and  the  moment 
wherein  he  leaves  o0*  to  think,  till  the  moment  he  begins  to 
thizik  again,  seems  to  him  to  have  no  distance.  And  bo  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  to  a  waking  man,  if  it  were  possible 
for  Mm  to  keep  only  one  idea  in  his  mind,  without  variation 
aud  the  succession,  of  others :  and  we  see,  that  one  who  fixes 
his  thoughts  very  intently  on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind,  ^' 
whilst  he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  his  account  a  good  part  of  that  dun^tioUj  and 
thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  But  if  sleep  commonly 
unites  the  distant  parts  of  duration,  it  is  because  during  that 
time  we  hare  no  succession  of  idejis  in  onr  minds ;  for  if  a 
man^  during  his  sleep,  dreams,  and  variety  of  ideas  make 
themselves  perceptible  in  hia  mind  one  after  another,  he 
hath  then,  during  such  di^aming,  a  sense  of  duration,  and  of 
the  length  of  it ;  by  which  it  is  to  me  very  clear,  that  men 
derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  tbeiY  T;eftfeftl\ti\v&  ^^  *Otkfc 
tmin  of  the  idms  they  observe  to  eaccee4  oixia  ^^ofe^'t  vcv 
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their  own  understandings,  without  which  observation  they 
can  have  n6  notion  of  duration,  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
world.* 

5.  The  Idea  of  Dwration  applicable  to  Thmgs  whilst  we 
sle^. — Indeed,  a  man  having,  fiim  reflecting  on  the  succes- 
sion and  number  of  his  own  thoughts,  got  the  notion  or  idea 
of  duration,  he  can  apply  that  notion  to  things  which  exist 
while  he  does  not  think;  as  he  that  ha^  got  the  idea  of 
extension  from  bodies  by  his  sight  or  touch,  can  apply  it  to 
distances,  where  no  body  is  seen  or  felt;  and  therefore^ 
though  a  man  has  no  perception  of  the  length  of  duration 
which  passed  whilst  he  slept  or  thought  not,  yet  having 
\  observed  the  revolution  of  days  and  nights,  and  found  the 
length  of  their  duration  to  be  in  appearance  regular  and 
constant,  he  can,  upon  the  supposition  that  that  revolution 
has  proceeded  after  the  same  manner  whilst  he  was  asleep,  or 
thought  not,  as  it  used  to  do  at  other  times;  he  can,  I  say, 
i' imagine  and  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  duration 
•whilst  he  slept.  But  if  Adam  and  Eve,  (when  they  were 
alone  in  the  world,)  instead  of  their  ordinary  night's  sleep, 
had  passed  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  in  one  continued 
sleep,  the  duration  of  that  twenty-four  hours  had  been 
irrecoverably  lost  to  them,  and  been  for  ever  left  out  of  their 
account  of  timet 

*  Mr.  James  remarks  on  this  subject:  ''There  is  no  such  a  thing  as 
time.  It  is  but  space  occupied  by  incident.  It  is  the  same  to  eternity 
as  matter  is  to  infinite  space — a  portion  of  the  immense  occupied  by 
something  within  the  sphere  of  mortal  sense.  We  ought  not  to  calculate 
our  age  by  the  passing  years,  but  by  the  passing  of  feelings  and  events. 
It  is  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have  suffered  makes  us  old." 
Except  the  confusion  of  space  with  dtiratioTit  which,  of  course,  was  not 
an  oversight,  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  exceedingly  fine  and  striking, 
and  for  the  ideas,  is  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  following, 
which,  however,  may  have  suggested  it : 

'' Think' st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  our  epochs.     Mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable. 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms  ;  and  the  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcases  and  wrecks, 
Socka,  and  the  salt- surf  weeds  of  bitterness." 

"M.ik:sY'».iHi. — Ed. 
f  Upon  Hub  idea>  joined  with  MiUoniB  deacrv^XAoi^  "ftMSoTk.  \m»  XswrA. 
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6.  The  Idea  of  S}£cce9€ion  not  from  Moiion. — Tliua  by 
Tefl.ec ting  on  the  appear! Dg  of  various  ideas  one  after  another 
in  our  understandings,  we  get  the  notion  of  suceea^on- 
which,  if  any  one  would  think  we  did  rather  get  from  om^ 
observation  of  motion  by  our  aenseSj  he  will  perhaps  be  of 
my  mind,  when  he  considers  that  even  motion  ptoducea  in  his 
mind  an  idea  of  sucoession,  no  otherwise  than  a^  it  produces 
there  a  continued  train  of  diatinguiahabl©  ideas ;  for  a  man 
looking  upon  a  body  really  movingj  perceives  yet  no  motion  ) 
at  all,  unl&sa  that  motion  produces  a  constant  train  of  j 
suocesisive  ideas  i  y.  g.,  a  man  becalmed  at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  H 
land  in  a  fair  day,  may  look  on  the  sun,  or  sea,  or  ship,  a  ^ 
whole  hour  together,  and  perceive  no  motion  at  all  in  either, 
though  it  be  certain  that  two,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  have 
moved  during  that  time  a  great  way.  But  as  soon  aa  he 
perceives  either  of  them  to  have  changed  diBtance  with  some 
other  hodyj  as  soou  as  this  motion  produces  any  new  idea  in 
him,  then  he  perceives  that  there  haa  been  motion.  But 
whei^ver  a  man  is,  with  aU  things  at  rest  about  him,  without 
perceiving  any  motion  at  all ;  if  during  this  hour  of  quiet 
he  has  been  thinking,  he  will  perceive  the  various  ideas  of 
his  own  thoughts  in  his   own  mind,    appearing  one   after 

Lis  acscount  of  the  fe^linga  of  Adam^  when  ahout  to  be  invaded  by  his 
first  Bleeps — ^**Une  hmguear  agr4«ble  fl'eraparant  peu  h.  peu  de  toua 
m^  Hens,  appdaeotit  mea  membrsB  et  sufipendit  F  activity  de  moii  B.m&; 
je  JQgeai  de  eon  initction  par  la  mollease  de  mea  pena^ea,  mes  senaaiiona 
aiTondiflsoient  toua  lea  objeia  et  ua  me  preaentoient  que  dea  imagea  foiblefl 
et  mal  termio^es;  dans  cet  Instant  mes  yeux  de  Venus  in  utiles  oe 
fermferent,  et  ma  t^be  n'^tant  plus  aoutenue  par  la  force  dea  maacles, 
peoclm,  pour  trouvef  un  appni  aur  le  gazoti.  Tout  fut  tiiStvc^  tout 
disparut ;  la  tmce  d^  mea  pens^Es  fut  interrompue  j  jo  perdls  ie  Beutitnent 
de  raon  existence :  ee  Bommeil  fut  pmfond,  mats  je  tie  sais  8'i]  fat  d© 
longue  durde,  n'&yant  point  encore  I'id^e  du  temp^j  et  ne  pouvant  le 
mcsurer  ;  mon  revi^ll  ne  fut  qu'une  seconde  umiseaiice  et  je  mentis  eeule- 
ment  que  j'avok  cesa6  d'etre.  Cet  an^atiasement  que  je  venois 
d'^prouver,  me  dnnna  quelque  id^o  de  cmnte^  et  me  fit  aentif  que  je  ne 
d&voh  paa  exiatcr  toujoura."  Milton*»  ideas  on  more  briefly  ana  majea- 
tioaiUy  expressed : 

"  On  a  gpeen  shady  bank,  profuae  of  flowers, 
Penaive  I  sate  ine  down ;  them  gentle  sleep 
FlrHt  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppreaaion  seized 
My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  diough  I  thought 
I  then  was  paasinj^  to  my  former  aiate, 
InaendbH  ^^d  forthwith  to  diaoolyo," 
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another,  and  thereby  observe  and  £nd  succession  where  he 
could  observe  no  motion. 

7.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  reason  why  motions  very  slow, 
though  they  are  constant,  are  not  perceived  by  us,  because  in 
their  remove  from  one  sensible  part  towards  another,  their 
change  of  distance  is  so  slow,  that  it  causes  no  new  ideas  in 
us,  but  a  good  while  one  after  another;  and  so  nob  causing  a 
constaut  train  of  new  ideas  to  follow  one  another  immediately 
in  our  minds,  we  have  no  perception  of  motion,  which, 
consisting  in  a  constant  succession,  we  cannot  perceive  that 
succession  without  a  constant  succession  of  var3ring  ideas 
arising  from  it. 

8.  On  the  contrary,  things  that  move  so  swifb,  as  not  to 
affect  the  senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of  ideas  in 
the  mind,  are  not  also  perceived  to  move;  for  anything  that 
moves  round  about  in  a  circle,  in  less  time  than  our  ideas  are 
wont  to  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  is  not  perceived 
to  move;  but  seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that 
matter  or  colour,  and  not  a  part  of  a  circle  in  motion. 

9.  The  Train  of  Ideas  luis  a  certain  Degree  of  Quickness, — 
Hence  I  leave  it  to  others  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not 
probable  that  our  ideas  do,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds  at  certain  distances,  not  much  unlike 
the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lantern,  turned  round  by  the 
heat  of  a  candle.*  This  appearance  of  theirs  in  train, 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes 

*  Locke,  who  was  a  great  reader  of  voyages  and  travels,  alludes,  no 
doubt,  to  the  following  passage  of  Navarrette,  which  occurs  in  a 
collection  edited  by  himself: — "  Their  lanterns  are  nothing  like  ours  in 
Europe ;  thej  are  very  large,  of  a  thousand  several  shapes  and  curious 
figui-es.  Some  are  made  of  ike  glass  they  have  there,  with  delicate,  fine 
workmanship  about  them.  There  are  some  of  two,  three,  and  foia: 
hundred  ducats  a  piece.  Many  are  made  of  thin  silk,  painted  with  a 
variety  of  colours,  and  figures  of  men,  women,  birds,  flowers,  and  other 
things ;  besides  men  a- horse- back  continually  riding  round  within  them. 
In  others  there  are  cocks  fighting,  with  all  their  motions  very  natural ; 
in  others,  fishermen  and  gajrdeners ;  and  in  others,  soldiers  giving  battle : 
all  so  lively,  that  it  is  surprising.  Many  are  made  of  paper  of  several 
colours,  and  curiously  cut;  some  in  the  shape  of  roses  and  other  flowers; 
some  of  fishes,  continually  gaping  and  beating  with  their  fins  and  tails; 

Bome  with  many  puppets:  in  short,  there  is  a  wonderful  multiplicity  and 

vBtietys"    (ChurchiJl's  Collection,  vol.  1.  p.  45.^ 
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aiower,  yet,  I  guess,*  varies  not  very  much  in  a  w^aking 
man:  there  seem  to  be  certain  bouncla  to  the  quickness 
and  slowness  of  the  succession  of  those  ideas  one  to  another, 
m  our  mindsj  bejond  which  they  can  neither  delay  nor 
ba&ten^ 

10,  The  reason  I  have  for  tHa  odd  oonjeetnre,  is  from 
observing,  that  in  the  impresaiona  made  upon  any  of  onr 
senaea,  we  can  hut  to  a  certain  degree  perceive  any  ancces* 
gionj  wkieh,  if  exceeding  quick,  the  sense  of  succession  is 
loii,  even  in  cases  whei^  it  ia  evident  that  there  is  a  real 
succession.  Let  a  eanuon-hullet  pass  through  a  roomj  and  in 
its  way  take  with  it  any  limh^  or  fleshy  parts  of  a  man,  it  i^ 
as  dear  as  any  demons t ratio  a  can  be,  that  it  ]iin«t  strike 
sncceasively  the  two  sides  of  the  room.  It  is  also  evident, 
that  it  must  touch  one  part  of  the  fle>sh  jfirst,  and  another 
afteTj  and  so  in  sucoe^ion :  and  yet,  I  beHevej  nobody  who 
ever  felt  the  pain  of  such  a  shot,  or  heai'd  the  blow  against 
the  two  distant  walls,  could  perceive  any  succession  either  in 
the  pain  or  sound  of  so  swift  a  stroke.  Such  a  part  of 
duration  as  this,  wherein  wq  perceive  no  succession,  iw  that 
which  we  call  an  instant,  and  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  of  only  one  idea  in  oux  minda,  without  the  succession 
of  another,  wherein,  therefore,  we  perceive  no  succession 
at  alL 

1 L  This  also  happena  where  the  motion  is  ao  slow  as  not 
to  supply  a  tsonstant  ti'ain  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  as  fast 
as  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ones  into  at ;  and  m  * 
other  ideas  of  om-  own  thoughts,  having  room  to  come  into; 
our  minds,  between  those  offered  to  our  senses  by  the  moving} 

Ehody,  there  the  sense  of  motion  is  loat;  and  the  body,  though 
it  really  moves,  yet  not  changing  perceivable  distance  with 
some  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the  ideas  of  oiu*  own  minda 
do  naturally  fcfUow  one  another  in  train,  the  thing  seems  to 
stand  stillj  as  is  evident  in  the  hands  of  clocks  and  shadows 
of  sun-diflls,  and  other  constant  b;it  slow  motions,  where, 
though  after  certain  iatervalsL.  we  perceive  by  the  change 
: 


*  This  AmericaniHin,  hs  it  Is  now  oommonly  thought,    haa  already 
occurred  in  chapter  niii  §  25.     Like  most  of  the  phnuea  reckoned  aa 
Imns- Atlantic  neologiHras,  it  is  a.^ad  old  EugUBh  phraao,  a«  proper  for  the 
Tise  of  a  phUoHcpber  aa  * '  I  conjecture,  I  ima^u^  \  ^^!^'Q2q&^^  ^^iisS^ 
nowj  in  pdiEhed  language^  usually  replace  \t, — ^^n. 

roL.  L 
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of  distance  that  it  hath  moved,  yet  the  motion  itself  we 
perceive  not. 

12.  This  Tram,  the  Measiure  of  other  Successions. — So  that 
to  me  it  seems,  that  the  constant  and  regular  saccession  of 
ideas  in  a  waking  man,  is,  as  it  were,  the  measure  and 
standard  of  all  other  successions  :*  whereof,  if  any  one  either 
exceeds  the  pace  of  our  ideas,  as  where  two  sounds  or  pains, 
&c.,  take  up  in  their  succession  the  duration  of  but  one  idea, 
or  else  where  any  motion  or  succession  is  so  slow,  as  that 
it  keeps  not  pace  with  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  or  the  quick- 
ness in  which  they  take  their  turns;  as  when  any  one  or 
more  ideas  in  their  ordinary  course  come  into  our  mind, 
between  those  which  are  offeied  to  the  sight  by  the  different 
perceptible  distances  of  a  body  in  motion,  or  between  sounds 
or  smells  following  one  anoiJier,  there  also  the  sense  of  a 
constant  continued  succession  is  lost,  and  we  pei*ceive  it  not, 
but  with  certain  gaps  of  rest  between. 

13.  7^  Mind  cwrmot  fix  long  on  one  irwcmMe  Idea, — 
If  it  be  so,  that  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  whilst  we  have  any 
there,  do  constantly  change  and  shift  in  a  continual  succession, 
it  would  be  impossible,  may  any  one  say,  for  a  man  to  think 
long  of  any  one  thing.  By  which,  if  it  be  meant  that  a  man 
may  have  one  self-same  single  idea  a  long  time  alone  in  his 
mind,  without  any  variation  at  all,  I  think,  in  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  possible;  for  which  (not  knowing  how  the.  ideas 
of  our  minds  are  framed,  of  what  materials  they  are  made, 
whence  they  have  their  light,  and  how  they  come  to  make 
their  appearances)  I  can  give  no  other  reason  but  experience : 
and  I  would  have  any  one  try  whether  he  can  keep  one 
unvaried  single  idea  in  his  mind,  without  any  other,  for  any 
considerable  time  together. 

14.  For  trial,  let  him  take  any  figure,  any  degree  of  light 
or  whiteness,  or  what  other  he  pleases,  and  he  will,  I  suppose, 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  all  other  ideas  out  of  his  mind;  but 
that  some,  either  of  another  kind,  or  various  considerations  of 
that  idea,  (each  of  which  considerations  is  a  new  idea,)  will 
constantly  succeed  one  another  in  his  thoughts,  let  him  be  as 
wary  as  he  can. 

15.  All  that  is  in  a  man's  power  in  this  case,  I  think,  is 

*  Th&t  IB,  man  ia  the  measure  and  atandasd  of  everything  to  himself. 
Did  Frotagoraa  think  anything  elae*^— ^B. 
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only  to  mind  and  observe  what  the  ideas  are  tliat  take  their 
turns  in  hia  nnderstanding:  or  eJee  to  direct  the  sort,*  aod 
caU  in  euch  as  he  hath  a  deaire  or  nse  of;  but  hinder  the 
constant  succession  of  fresh  ones,  I  think  bo  cannot^  though 
he  may  commonly  choose  whether  he  will  heedfully  observe 
and  oonsidtfr  them. 

16.  Ideas,  Itowev^  ^nade^  include  fio  Sense  of  Moiimi. — 
Whether  these  several  ideas  in  a  m&n*s  mind  be  made  by 
certain  motions,  I  will  not  here  dispute;  but  this  I  am  sure, 
that  they  include  no  idea  of  motion  in  their  ap|.tearance;  and 
if  a  man  had  not  the  idea  of  motion  otherwise,  I  think  he 
would  have  none  at  all;  which  ia  enough  to  my  present 
purpose,  and  sufficiently  fihow^  that  the  notice  we. take  of  the 
ideas  of  our  own  mindsj  appearing  tliei'e  one  after  another,  is 
that  which  gives  us  the  idea  of  succeasdon  and  duration^ 
without  which  we  should  have  no  stieh  ideas  at  all.  It  is  not, 
then,  motioUj  but  the  cxjustant  train  of  idea^  in  our  minds 
whilst  w^e  are  waking,  that  furuiahes  us  with  the  idea  of 
duration;  whereof  motion  no  otherwiiso  gives  ua  any  per- 
ception, than  aa  it  causes  in  our  ndnds  a  constant  succt^ssioii 
of  ideas,  as  I  have  before  showed :  and  we  have  as  clear  an 
idea  of  sucee^ion  and  duration,  by  the  train  of  other  ideas 
fiuoceeding  one  another  in  our  minds,  without  the  idea  of  any 
motion,  as  by  the  train  of  ideas  caused  by  the  unLnterrupted 
Bensible  change  of  distance  between  two  bodies,  which  we 
have  from  motion ;  and  therefore  we  should  as  well  have  the 
idea  of  duration,  were  there  no  sense  of  motion  at  all 

1 7.  T'hns  is  D'wraiwn  sei  out  hy  Meamired. — Having  thus 
got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  nejft  thing  natm^l  for  the  mind 
to  do,  is  to  get  some  measure  of  this  comiiion  duration, 
whereby  it  might  judge  of  its  dilFereiit  lengths,  and  consider 
the  distinct  oider  wherein  seveml  things  exists  without  which 
a  great  part  of  oiu'  knowledge  would  be  confused,  and  a  gi  eat 
pai't  of  history  be  renderecl  very  useless*  This  consideration 
of  duration,  aa  set  out  by  certain  periods,  and  marked  by  y 
certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  that,  J  think,  which  most 
properly  we  caU  time. 

IS.  A  good  Measure  of  Time  must  divide  Ua  wJioh  Burution 

*  Bo  in  study,  one  method  niay  store  the  tniiid  witL  m  m*ny  ideaa 
SB  Another^  though  the  differeucu  iti  the  valuf^  ot  \\\Q(%^  \^(H3».  voskj  \i& 
infinite.— Ea 
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into  equ(H  Ferioda, — In  the  measuring  of  extension,  there  is 
nothing  more  required  but  the  application  of  the  standard  or 
measure  we  make  use  of  to  the  thing  of  whose  extension  we 
would  be  informed.  But  in  the  measuring  of  duration  this 
cannot  be  done,  because  no  two  different  parts  of  succession 
can  be  put  together  to  measure  one  anotlier;  and  nothing 
being  a  measure  of  duration  but  duration,  as  nothing  is  of 
extension  but  extension,  we  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing, 
unvarying  measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of  extension, 
as  inches,  feet,  yards,  &c.,  marked  out  in  permanent  parcels 
of  matter.  Nothing,  then,  could  serve  well  for  a  convenient 
measure  of -time,  but  what  has  divided  the  whole  length  of  its 
,  duration  into  apparently  equal  portions,  by  constantly  repeated 
periods.  What  portions  of  duration  are  not  distinguished,  or 
considered  as  distinguished  and  measured  by  such  periods, 
come  not  so  properly  under  the  notion  of  time,  as  appeal's  by 
such  phrases  as  these,  viz..  Before  all  time,  and  When  time 
shall  be  no  more.* 

19.  T/is  Eevolutions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  properest 
Measwres  of  Time. — The  diurnal  or  annual  revolutions  of  the 
sun,  as  having  been,  from  the  beginning  of  naturiB,  constant, 
regular,  and  universally  observable  by  all  mankind,  and 
supposed  equal  to  one  another,  have  been  with  reason  made 
use  of  for  the  measure  of  duration.  But  the  distinction  of 
days  and  years  having  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  sun,  it 
has  brought  this  mistake  with  it,  that  it  has  been  thought 
that  motion  and  duration  were  the  measure  one  of  another ; 
for  men,  in  the  measuring  of  the  length  of  time,  having  been 
accustomed  to  the  ideas  of  minutes,  hours,  days,  months, 
years,  &c.,  which  they  found  themselves  upon  any  mention 
of  time  or  duration  presently  to  think  on,  all  which  portions 
of  time  were  measiu'ed  out  by  the  motion  of  those  heavenly 

*  This  distinction  is  clearly  made  by  Velleius,  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  Cicero's  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  GU)ds.  **  Non  enim,"  he  says,  "si 
mundus  nuUus  erat,  secula  non  erant.  Secula  nunc  dico  non  ea  quae 
dierum  noctiumque  numero  et  annuis  cursibus  conficiuntur:  nam  fateor 
ea  sine  mundi  conversione  eflftci  non  potuisse.  Sed  fuit  quadem  ab  infinito 
tempore  setemitas,  quam  nulla  temponun  circumscriptio  metiebatur; 
Bpa,i^o  tamen,  qualis  ea  fuerit,  intelligi  non  potest;  quod  ne  in  cogita- 
Uonem  quidem  cadit,  ut  fuerit  tempus  aliquod,  nullum  quum  tempus 
eaaet "    (De  mtura  Deonim.  I.  c.  9.^— £»!>. 
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bodies:  they  were  apt  to  eonfouiid  time  and  motion,  or  at 
lea^t  to  think  that  they  had  a  necessary  connexion  one 
with  another;  whereas  any  constant  periodical  appearance,  or 
alteration  of  ideas  ia  seemingly  equidistant  spaces  of  duration, 
if  constant  and  universally  observablsj  woidd  have  a^  well 
distinguished  the  intervals  of  time,  as  those  that  have  been 
made  use  of.  For,  supposing  the  sun,  which  some  have  taken 
to  be  a  fire,  had  been  lighted  up  at  the  same  distance  of  time 
that  it  now  every  day  conies  about  to  the  same  meridian, 
and  then  gene  out  again  about  twelve  hours  after,  and  that 
in  the  space  of  an  annual  revolution  it  had  sensibly  increased 
in  brightness  and  heat,  and  so  decreased  again:  would  not 
such  regular  appearances  serve  to  me^isure  out  the  distances 
of  duration  to  all  that  could  observe  it,  as  well  without  as 
with  motion?  For  if  the  appearances  were  constant,  univer- 
sally  observable,  and  in  equidistant  periods,  they  would  serve 
mankind  for  measure  of  time  as  woll  were  the  motion  away. 

20.  Bu4'  not  hy  thdr  Motion j  but  periodical  Apptarances. — 
For  the  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant,  returning 
at  equidistant  periods  in  all  patis  of  the  earth,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions  of  the 
sun;  and  in  etfect  we  see,  that  some  people  in  America 
eounted  their  years  by  the  coming  of  certain  birds  amongst 
tbem  at  their  certain  sea^isonSj  and  leaving  them  at  others.* 
For  a  fit  of  an  ague,  the  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst,  a  smell  or 
a  tftstey  or  any  other  idea  returning  constantly  at  equidistant 
periods,  and  making  itself  tuiiversally  be  taken  notice  of, 
would  not  fail  to  measure  out  the  course  of  successton,  and 
distinguish  the  distances  of  time.  Thus  we  see  that  men 
bom  blind  oount  time  well  enough  by  years,  whose  revo- 

*  To  what  jjonlcular  author's  account  of  tlie  IndSan^  Ijoeke  terc 
aliudea  m  u« certain;  but  in  the  following  passage^  thia  trait  of  Indian 
mimciiers  ia  jiotict^d: — "The  further  account  these  womeu  gave  of  the 
IndiuiBi  wa«,  that  they  pointed  to  the  Buuth-eaat  with  their  hatidsi,  which 
thc^  knew  not  how  to  interpret;  hut  did  imagine,  by  their  eevend 
^esturen^  they  would  be  with  them  airain  to-  morrow.  Their  pointing  to 
the  south- eaflt  was  Uke  to  be  the  time  they  would  come^  meaning  Dme  to  be 
their  bour^  where  the  sun  will  be  at  that  time.  Had  the  wouieii  uiidei^ 
atood  their  language*  they  woiild  not  have  teamed  the  time  tif  the  day 
by  any  other  cotfi|mtation  than  fjointiDgr  *t  the  auiL  It  ia  all  the  clock 
they  have  for  then*  day,  m  the  comint'^  and  going  of  ih&  Cftkwi^«A  ^% 
geeae)  iH  their  alnxanack  or  proj^ostb  ior  %ye  ^tra^ym  wiA  is^smTSsKc 
seasons.  "    (Norwood' n  Voyage  to  YirgmU,^— El>, 
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lutions  yet  they  cannot  distinguish  by  motions  that  they 
perceive  not;  and  I  ask  whether  a  blind  man,  who  dis- 
tinguished his  years  either  by  the  heat  of  summer  or  cold  of 
winter,  by  the  smell  of  any  flower  of  the  sjiring,  or  taste  of 
any  finit  of  the  autumn,  would  not  have  a  better  measure  of 
time  than  the  Ilomans  had  before  the  reformation  of  their 
calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  or  many  other  people,  whose  years, 
notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun,  which  they  pretended 
to  make  use  of,  are  very  irregular?  And  it  adds  no  small 
difficulty  to  chronology,  that  the  exact  lengths  of  the  years 
that  several  nations  counted  by,  are  hard  to  be  known,  they 
differing  very  much  one  from  another,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  all  of  them  i&xjm  the  precise  motion  of  the  sun.  And  if 
^the  sun  moved  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  constantly  in 
the  equator,  and  so  eqiially  dispersed  its  light  and  heat  to  all 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  days  all  of  the  same 
length,  without  its  annual  variations  to  the  tropics,  as  a  late 
ingenious  author  supposes,*  I  do  not  think  it  very  easy  to 
imagine,  that  (notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  sun)  m^i 
should  in  the  antediluvian  world  from  the  beginning  count 
by  years,  or  measure  their  time  by  periods  that  had  no 
sensible  marks  very  obvious  to  distinguish  them  by.t 

21.  No  two  Fa/rt8  of  Dwration  can  he  certainly  known  to  he 
equal, — But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  without  a  regular  motion, 
such  as  of  the  snn,  or  some  other,  how  could  it  ever  be 
known  that  such  periods  were  equal  ]  To  which  I  answer, 
the  equality  of  any  other  returning  appearances  might  be 
known  by  the  same  way  that  that  of  days  was  known,  or 
presumed  to  be  so  at  first;  which  was  only  by  judging  of 
them  by  the  train  of  ideas  which  had  passed  in  men's  minds 
in  the  intervals :  by  which  train  of  ideas  discovering  inequality 
in  the  natural  days,  but   none   in  the   artificial  days,  the 

*  Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth. --Ed. 

t  On  the  various  measures  of  time,  principally  among  the  ancients, 
see  the  very  curious  treatise  of  Lilius  Gyraldus,  "De  Annis  et  Men- 
gibus,"  Oper.  II.  741  et  seq.  On  the  Egyptian  year  see  Marsham's 
Canon.  Chronious,  p.  244  et  seq. ;  on  the  Attic  year,  p.  657  et  seq. ; 
Hebrew  year,  p.  189  et  seq. ;  Common  Greek  year,  p.  658  et  seq. ; 
Boman,  p.  8.  On  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  year,  see  Gemelli  Carreri's 
Voyskge  round  the  World,  Book  IV.  chap.  v.  On  the  Chinese  year, 
aee  Viaggi  Del  Carletti,  p.  260.  On  \iie  lauuM  wod  Solar  years,  see  Sir 
WUliam  Sfonson's  Naval  Tracts,  Book  111.— Eia, 
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artificifll  days  or  wx^^^Qa,  T^ere  giieased  to  be  equnlj  wMcK 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  eerve  for  a  measure j  ttougK 
exacter  searcK  has  since  discovered  inequaJitj  in  the  diurnal 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  annual 
also  be  not  unequal  Theae  yet,  1  }y  their  presumed  and  aj>parent 
equality,  serve  bh  well  to  i^eckon  time  by  (thougli  not  to 
measui^  the  jtarts  of  duiutioii  exactly)  aa  if  they  could  be 
proved  to  be  exactly  equaL  We  must,  therefore,  carefnllj 
distinguish  betwixt  duration  itself,  and  the  measures  we  make 
use  of  to  judge  of  its  length.  Duratiouj  in  itself,  is  to  be 
considered  as  going  on  in  one  constantj  equals  uniform  course j 
but  none  of  the  meaanres  of  it  wltich  we  make  use  of  can  be 
known  to  do  so;  nor  can  wo  be  assured  that  their  assigned 
paints  or  periods  are  equal  in  duration  one  to  another;  for 
two  successive  lengths  of  duration,  however  measured,  can  v^ 
never  be  demonstrated  to  be  equal.  The  motion  of  the  auDj 
which  the  world  used  so  long  and  so  confidently  for  an  exaci,^,^ 
m^£m%  of  duration,  has,  a^  I  said,  been  found  in  its  several 
parts  uneqxial :  and  though  men  Lave,  of  late,  made  use  of  a 
pendulum,  a^  a  more  steady  and  regrdar  motion  than  that  of 
the  sun,  or,  (to  speak  more  truly,)  of  the  earth;  yet  if  any 
one  should  be  asked  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two 
successive  swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  satiefy  him  that  they  ai-e  infallibly  so;  since  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  cause  of  that  motion,  which  is  un-  *^ 
known  to  us,  shall  always  opemte  equally ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  medium  in  which  the  pendulum  moves  is  not  con- 
stantly the  same:  either  of  which  varying,  may  alter  the 
equality  of  such  periods^  and  thereby  destroy  the  certainty 
and  exactness  of  the  measure  by  motion,  as  well  as  any  othef 
periods  of  other  appearances;  the  notion  of  duration  still 
remaining  clear,  though  our  measures  of  it  cannot  any  of 
them  be  demonstrated  to  be  exact.  Since,  then,  no  two 
portions  of  succession  can  be  brought  together,  it  is  imi>o^lhlfj 
ever  ceirtainly  to  know  their  equality.  All  that  we  can  do 
for  a  measure  of  time,  is  to  take  such  as  have  continual 
Bpucc^ssive  appearances  at  seemingly  equidistant  periods;  of 
"which  seeming  equality  we  have  no  other  measure,  but  such 
as  the  train  of  our  own  ideas  have  lodged  in  our  memones, 
with  the  concurrence  of  other  probable  Tea»0ios^^^v??M!*Sv& 
us  of  their  equality. 
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22.  Tvme  not  ihe  Meaavre  of  Motion, — One  thing  seems 
strange  to  me,  that  whilst  all  men  manifently  measured  time 
by  the  motion  of  the  great  and  visible  bodies  of  the  world, 
time  yet  should  be  defined  to  be  the  ** measure  of  motion;" 
whereas  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  reflects  ever  so  little 
on  it,  that  to  measure  motion,  space  is  as  necessary  to  be 
considered  as  time :  and  those  who  look  a  little  farther,  will 
find  also  the  bulk  of  the  thing  moved  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  the  computation,  by  any  one  who  will  estimate  or 
measure  motion,  so  as  to  judge  right  of  it.  Nor  indeed  does 
motion  any  otherwise  conduce  to  the  measuring  of  duration, 
than  as  it  constantly  brings  about  the  retimi  of  certain, 
sensible  ideas,  in  seeming  equidistant  periods.  For  if  the 
motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a  ship  driven  by 
unsteady  winds,  sometimes  very  slow,  and  at  others  irregularly 
very  swift;*  or  if,  being  constantly  equally  swift,  it  yet  was 
not  circular,  and  produced  not  the  same  appearances,  it  would 
not  at  all  help  us  to  measure  time,  any  more  than  the  seeming 
unequal  motion  of  a  comet  does. 

'23.  Minutes,  Hoy/rs,  Days,  wad  Yems,  not  necessary 
Measy/res  of  Duration. — ^Minutes,  hours,  days,  and  years  are, 
then,  no  more  necessary  to  time  or  duration,  than  inches, 
feet,  yards,  and  miles,  marked  out  in  any  matter,  are  to 
extension.  For  though  we  in  this  part  of  the  imi verse,  by  the 
constant  use  of  them,  as^of  periods  set  out  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  sun,  or  as  known  parts  of  such  periods,  have  fixed  the  . 
ideas  of  such  lengths  of  duration  in  our  minds,  which  we 
apply  to  all  parts  of  time  whose  lengths  we  would  consider; 
yet  there  may  be  other  parts  of  the  universe,  where  they  no 
inore  use  these  measures  of  ours,  than  in  Japan  they  do  our 
inches,  feet,  or  miles ;  but  yet  something  analogous  to  them 
there  must  be ;  for  without  some  regular  periodical  returns, 
we  could  not  measure  ourselves,  or  signify  to  others  the 
length  of  any  duration,  though  at  the  same  time  the  world 
were  as  full  of  motion  as  it  is  now,  but  no  part  of  it  disposed 
into  regular  and  apparently  equidistant  revolutions.    But  the 

•  And  80  it  appeared  to  the  Father  of  History,  who  brought  the  wind 
to  bear  upon  the  sun,  and  blew  him  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  like 

,  a  balloon,  in  order  to  account  for  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  **It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overflows  in  the  summer  season,  because,  in  the 
winter,  the  sun,  driven  by  the  stoTma  ftom  b-va  wsvial  course,  ascends  into 

the  higher  regiona  of  the  air  above  l»yb\ai."    TELeitcA.o\A3&"a..  \^\..— ^Sa« 
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different  measares  that  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  account  of 
timej  do  not  at  all  alfer  the  notion  of  duration,  w}dch  ia  the 
thing  to  he  measuredj  no  more  than  the  diffei-ent  standardly  of 
&  foot  and  a  cuhit  alter  the  notion  of  extension  to  thosa  who 
make  use  of  tbose  different  measunea. 

24,  Our  Measure  of  Time  applicahie  to  Dti^nUion  b^ore 
TiTue. — The  mind  having  onoe  got  such  a  measure  of  time  as 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  cart  applj  that  measm^  to 
duration,  wlierein  that  measure  itself  did  not  exist,  and 
with  which,  in  the  reality  of  its  being,  it  had  nothing  to  do; 
for,  should   one   saj,  that  Abraham  was  born  in  the  two 

.  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  the  Julian 
period,  it  is  altogether  as  intelligible  as  i^eckoning  from  the 
beginning  of  the  worldj  though  there  wei^  so  far  back  no 
motion  of  the  sun,  nor  any  motion  at  alL  For  though  the 
Julian  period  be  supposed  to  begin  several  hundred  yeai^ 
before  there  were  re-ally  either  days,  nights,  or  years^  marked 
out  by  any  revolutions  of  the  sun ;  yet  we  i^eckon  as  right, 
and  thereby  measure  durations  as  welJ,  as  if  i^ally  at  that 
time  the  sun  had  existed,  and  kept  the  same  ordinary  motion 
it  doth  now.  The  idea  of  duration  equal  to  an  annual 
revohition  of  the  min,  is  as  easily  applicable  in  our  thoughts 
to  duration^  where  no  sun  or  motion  waa^  as  the  idea  of  a 
foot  or  yard,  taken  from  bodies  here,  can  be  appKed  in  our 
thoughts  to  diatances  beyond  the  coniinea  of  the  world,  wb^re 

.    are  no  bodies  at  alL  ^ 

25.  For  supposing  it  were  five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thii*ty-nine  mOes,  or  millions  of  miles,  firom  this  place  to  the 
remotest  body  of  the  universe,  (for,  being  fiulte,  it  must  be 
at  a  certain  distance,)  as  we  suppose  it  to  bo  five  thousand  < 
six  hundred  and  tbirty-iiine  years  from  this  time  to  the  first 
existence  of  any  body  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;    we 

can,   in    our   thought^   apply   this   measm-e   of    a  year   to 

^^L  duration  before  the  creation,  or  beyond  the  duration  of 
^^B' bodies  or  motion,  m  we  can  this  measure  of  a  mile  to  space 
^^B  beyond  the  utmost  bodies;  and  by  the  one  meaaure  duration, 
^^B  where  there  was  no  motion,  as  well  as  by  the  other  measure  ^ 
^^HfEpace  in  our  thoughts,  where  there  is  no  body. 
^^B  26.  If  it  be  objected  to  me  here,  that,  in  this  way  of 
^^B  explaining  of  time,  I  have  begged  what  I  %hA\xVi  x\c»V  nvi^v 
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to  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  needful,  in  this  place,  to  make 
use  of  arguments  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite  both  in 
duration  and  extension ;  but  it  being  at  least  as  conceivable 
as  the  contrary,  I  have  certainly  the  liberty  to  suppose  it,  as 
well  as  any  one  hath  to  suppose  the  contrary :  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  that  every  one  that  will  go  about  it,  may  easily 
conceive  in  his  mind  the  beginning  of  motion,  though  nqt  of 
all  duration,  and  so  may  come  to  a  stop  and  non  ultra  in  his 
consideration  of  motion.  So  also,  in  his  thoughts,  he  may 
set  limits  to  body,  and  the  extension  belonging  to  it,  but  not 
to  space,  where  no  body  is;  the  utmost  bounds  of  space  and 
duration  being  beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
utmost  bounds  of  number  are  beyond  the  largest  compre- 
hension of  the  mind;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  shall 
see  in  another  place. 

27.  Eternity, — By  the  same  means,  therefore,  and  from 
the  same  original  that  we  come  to  have  the  idea  of  time,  we 
have  also  that  idea  which  we  call  eternity ;  viz.,  having  got 
the  idea  of  succession  and  duration,  by  reflecting  on  the 
train  of  our  own  ideas,  caused  in  us  either  by  the  natural 
appearances  of  those  ideas  coming  constantly  of  themselves 
into  our  waking  thoughts,  or  else  caused  by  external  objects 
successively  affecting  our  senses;  and  having  from  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun  got  the  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  duration^ 
we  can  in  our  thoughts  add  such  lengths  of  duration  to  one 
another  as  often  as  we  please,  and  apply  them,  so  added,  to 
durations  past  or  to  come :  and  this  we  can  continue  to  do 
on,  without  bounds  or  limits,  and  proceed  in  infinitum,  and 
apply  thus  the  length  of  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  to 
duration,  supposed  before  the  sun's  or  any  other  motion  had 
its  being;  which  is  no  more  difficult  or  absurd,  than  to 
apply  the  notion  I  have  of  the  moving  of  a  shadow  one  hour 
to-day  upon  the  sun-dial  to  the  duiation  of  something  last 
night,  V.  g.,  the  burning  of  a  candle,  which  is  now  absolutely 
separate  fi:om  all  actual  motion :  and  it  is  as  impossible  for 
the  duration  of  that  flame  for  an  hour  last  night  to  co-exist 
with  any  motion  that  now  is,  or  for  ever  shall  be,  as  for  any 
part  of  duration,  that  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
to  co-exist  with  the  motion  of  the  sim  now.  But  yet  this 
hinders  not,  but  that  having  the  idea  of  the  length  of  the 
motion  of  the  shadow  on  a  dial  "befewefeXL  \Jcl^  xasK^sa  ^1  ^^q 
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houiBj  I  can  as  diBttncfcly  measure  ia  my  thoughts  the  diu^- 
tion  of  that  candle-light  last  night,  as  I  can  the  duration  of 
anything  that  does  now  exist :  and  it  is  no  moro  than  to 
think,  that^  had  the  aun  shone  tben  on  the  dialj  and  moved 
after  the  same  rate  it  doth  now,  the  shadow  on  the  dial  would 
have  jmRsed  fixim  one  hour-liiie  to  another  whilst  that  flame 
of  the  candle  lasted. 

28.  The  notion  of  an  honr,  day,  or  yearj  being  only  the 
ide^  1  have  of  the  length  of  certain  pariodical  regular 
motions,  neither  of  which  motions  do  ever  all  at  once  exist^ 
but  only  in  the  ideaf?  I  have  of  them  in  my  memory  derived 
fom  my  senses  or  reflection-;  I  can  with  the  same  ease,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  apply  it  in  my  thoughts  to  duration 
antecedent  to  all  manner  of  motion,  as  well  a.^  to  anything 
that  is  but  a  minute  or  a  day  antecedent  to  the  motion,  that 
at  thiB  very  moment  the  sim  is  in.  All  things  past  are 
equally  and  perfectly  at  rest ;  and  to  this  way  of  con  aiders^ 
tion  of  them  are  all  one,  whether  they  were  before  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  or  hut  yesterday  ;*  the  measuring  of- 
any  duration  by  some  motion  depending  not  at  all  on  the 
real  co-existence  of  that  thing  to  that  motion,  or  any  other 
periods  of  revolution,  but  the  having  a  clear  idea  of  the 
length  of  some  periodical  known  motion,  or  other  intervals 
of  duration  in  my  mind,  and  applying  that  to  the  duration 
of  the  thing  I  would  measure. 

29.  Hence  we  see,  that  some  men  imagine  the  duration  of 
the  world,  from  its  first  existeuee  to  this  present  year  1  ^89^ 
to  have  been  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  thu'ty-nine 
years,  or  eq^ml  to  £ve  thousand  six  hundred  and  tkirty-nine 
annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  others  a  great  deal  more; 
as  the  S^yptians  of  old,  who  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
counted  twenty-three  thousand  years  from  the  reign  of  the 
Bun  J  and  the  Chinese  now,  who  account  the  world  three 
millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  years  old,  or 
more ;  which  longer  duration  of  the  world,  according  to  their 

*  Young,  in  hig  Night  Tht^uglita,  has  expreaaed  a  Binular  idea : — 
*'  The  liell  etHkes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  thne 
But  from  its  logs.     To  give  it^  then,  a.  toi>gue 
Is  wi&Q  in  mjwi,     A«  if  an  angel  ajioke, 
I  fe*3l  the  solemn  aouDd.     If  heard  aright, 
It  is  tW  laiell  of  my  departed  houta. 
Whem  are  thej? — With  th6  ^eara  heijoflad  ll»«  J-wtL^  — ^ 
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oomputation,  though  I  should  not  believe  to  be  true,  yet  I 
can  equally  imagine  it  with  them,  and  as  truly  understand, 
and  say  one  is  longer  than  the  other,  as  I  understand,  that 
Methusalem's  life  was  longer  than  Enoch'a  And  if  the 
common  reckoning  of  five  thous^d  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  should  be  true,  (as  it  may  be  as  well  as  any  other 
assigned,)  it  hinders  not  at  all  my  imagining  what  others 
mean  when  they  make  the  world  one  thousand  years  older, 
since  every  one  may  with  the  same  facility  imagine  (I  do  not* 
say  believe)  the  world  to  be  fifty  thousand  years  old,  as  five 
thousand  six  himdred  and  thirty-nine;  and  may  as  well 
conceive  the  duration  of  fifty  thousand  years  as  &ve  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  Whereby  it  appears,  that,  to 
the  measuring  the  duration  of  anything  by  time,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  that  thing  should  be  co-existent  to  the  motion 
we  measure  by,  or  any  other  ]^riodical  revolution;  but  it 
8u£Eices  to  this  purpose,  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  any  regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can  in  our 
minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  motion  or 
appearance  never  co-existed. 

30.  For,  as  in  the  history  of  the  creation  delivered  by 
Moses,  I  can  imagine  that  light  existed  three  days 
before  the  sun  was,  or  had  any  motion,  barely  by  thinking 
that  the  duration  of  light  before  the  sun  was  created  was  so 
long  as  (if  the  sun  had  moved  then  as  it  doth  now)  wx)uld 
have  been  equal  to  three  of  his  diurnal  revolutions;  so  by 
the  same  way  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  chaos  or  angels 
being  created  before  there  was  either  light  or  any  continued 
motion,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a  day,  a  year,  or  one  thousand 
years.  For  if  I  can  but  consider  duration  equal  to  one 
minute  before  either  the  being  or  motion  of  any  body,  I  can 
add  one  minute  more  till  I  come  to  sixty;  and  by  the  same 
way  of  adding  minutes,  hours,  or  years  (i.e.,  such  or  such 
parts  of  the  sim's  revolutions,  or  any  other  period  whereof  I 
have  the  idea)  proceed  in  infinitum,  and  suppose  a  duration 
exceeding  as  many  such  periods  as  I  can  reckon,  let  me  add 
whilst  I  will;  which  I  think  is  the  notion  we  have  of 
eternity,  of  whose  infinity  we  have  no  other  notion  than  we 
have  of  the  infinity  of  number,  to  which  we  can  add  for  ever 
without  end. 
SL  And  thus  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  from  those  two 
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fountains  of  all  knowledge  before  mentioned,  viz.,  reflection 
and  sensation,  we  get  ideas  of  duration,  and  the  measures 
of  it. 

For,  First,  by  observing  what  passes  in  our  minds,  how  our 
ideas  there  in  train  constantly  some  vanish  and  others  begin 
to  appear,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  succession. 

Secondly,  by  observing  a  distance  in  the  parts  of  this  suc- 
cession, we  get  the  idea  of  duration. 

Thirdly,  by  sensation  observing  certain  appearances  at 
certain  regular  and  seeming  equidistant  periods,  we  get  the 
ideas  of  certain  lengths  or  measures  of  duration,  as  minutes, 
hours,  days,  years,  &c. 

Fourthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  those  measures  of  time  or 
ideas  of  stated  length  of  duration  in  our  minds  as  often  as  we 
will,  we  can  come  to  imagine  duration  where  nothing  does 
really  endure  or  exist ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to-morrow,  next 
year,  or  seven  years  hence. 

Fifthly,  by  being  able  to  repeat  ideas  of  any  length  of  time, 
as  of  a  minute,  a  year,  or  an  age,  as  often  as  we  will  in  our 
own  thoughts,  and  adding  them  one  to  another,  without  ever 
coming  to  the  end  of  such  addition  any  nearer  than  we  can 
to  the  end  of  number,  to  which  we  can  always  add ;  we  come 
by  the  idea  of  eternity  as  the  future  eternal  duration  of  our 
souls,  as  well  as  the  eternity  of  that  infinite  Being,  which 
must  necessarily  have  always  existed. 

Sixthly,  by  considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration,  as  set 
out  by  periodical  measures,  we  come  by  the  idea  of  what  we 
call  time  in  general. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  DURATION  AND  EXPANSION,  CONSIDERED  TOGETHER., 

1.  Both  capable  of  greater  and  leas, — Though  we  have  in 
the  precedent  chapters  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  considerations 
of  space  and  duration,  yet,  they  being  ideas  of  general  concern- 
ment that  have  something  very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their 
nature,  the  comparing  them  one  with  another  may  perhaps  be 
of  use  for  their  illustration;  and  we  may  have  the  more  clear 
and  distinct  conception  of  them  by  taking  a  view  of  thfissss. 
together.    Distance  or  space,  in  ita  ^m^\^  «Xi^\ffwi^  <5fipfikR«^ 
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tion,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  call  expansion,  to  distinguish  it 
from  extension,  which  by  some  is  used  to  express  this  distance 
only  as  it  is  in  the  solid  parts  of  matter,  and  so  includes,  or  at 
least  intimates  the  idea  of  body;  whereas  the  idea  of  pure 
distance  includes  no  such  thing.  I  prefer  also  the  word  ex- 
pansion to  space,  because  space  is  often  applied  to  distance  of 
fleeting  successive  parts  which  never  exist  together,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  permanent.  In  both  these  (viz.,  expan- 
sion and  duration)  the  mind  has  this  common  idea  of  continued 
lengths,  capable  of  greater  or  less  quantities :  for  a  man  has 
as  dear  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  ike  length  of  an  hour  and 
a  day,  as  of  an  inch  and  a  foot. 

2.  Expansion  not  botmded  by  MaUer,-r-Th.e  mind  having 
got  the  idea  of  the  length  of  any  part  of  expansion,  let  it  be  a 
span,  or  a  pace,  or  what  length  you  will,  can,  as  has  been 
said,  repeat  that  idea ;  and  so,  adding  it  to  the  former,  en- 
large its  idea  of  length,  and  make  it  equal  to  two  spans,  or 
two  paces,  and  so  as  often  as  it  will,  till  it  equals  the  dis- 
tance of  any  parts  of  the  earth  one  from  another,  and  increase 
thus  till  it  amoimts  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  or  remotest 
star.  By  such  a  progression  as  this,  setting  out  from  the 
place  where  it  is,  or  any  other  place,  it  can  proceed  and  pass 
beyond  aU  those  lengths,  and  find  nothing  to  stop  its  going 
on,  either  in  or  without  body.  It  is  true,  we  can  easily  in 
our  thoughts  come  to  the  end  of  solid  extension ;  the  extre- 
mity and  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to  arrive 
at :  but  when  the  mind  is  there  it  finds  nothing  to  hinder  its 
progress  into  this  endless  expansion;  of  that  it  can  neither 
find  nor  conceive  any  end.  Nor  let  any  one  say,  that,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  body,  there  is  nothing  at  all,  unless  he  will 
confine  God  within  the  limits  of  matter.  Solomon,  whose 
understanding  was  filled  and  enlai'ged  with  wisdom,  seems  to 
have  other  thoughts  when  he  says,  "  Heaven  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee:"  and  he,  I  think,  very  much 
magnifies  to  himself  the  capacity  of  his  own  understanding 
who  persuades  himself  that  he  can  extend  his  thoughts  further 
than  Grod  exists,  or  imagine  any  expansion  where  he  is  not. 

3.  Nor  Duration  by  Motion, — Just  so  is  it  in  duration* 
The  mind  having  got  the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration,  can 
double,  multiply,  and  enlarge  it,  not  only  beyond  its  own,  but 

beyond  the  existence  of  all  corporeaYAiem^,  «c^^^\3afcTQsar 
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mTBs  of  timej  taken  fom  the  great  bodies  of  all  tlie  world 
and  their  motionji-  But  yet  eveiy  one  easily  admits,  that, 
though  we  make  duration  boondlena,  as  certainly  it  is,  we 
cannot  yet  extend  ifc  beyond  all  being.  God,  eveiy  one  easily 
allows,  filb  eternity;  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  why  any 
one  should  doubt  that  he  likewise  fiUs  immensity.  TTi«  infi- 
nite being  is  certainly  as  boundless  one  way  as  another;  aud 
methJnks  it  ascribes  a  little  too  mnch  to  matter  to  Bayj  where 
there  h  no  body  there  ia  nothing. 

4.  W7i?/  Mmh  more  eamly  admU  injmiie  J}uraiion  tJium  ii^ 
nite  Expanm^n, — Hence  I  think  we  may  learn  the  reason 
why  every  one  familiarly  aud  without  the  least  hesitation 
speaks  of  and  supposes  etenuty  and  sticks  not  to  ascribe 
infinity  to  duration;  hut  it  is  with  more  doubting  and  re- 
serve that  many  admit  or  supjxise  the  infinity  of  space*  The 
resu^on  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be  thisj  that  duration  and 
extension  being  used  as  names  of  afiections  belonging  to 
other  beings,  we  easily  conceive  in  God  infinite  duration,  andv 
we  cannot  avoid  doiTig  so:  but  not  attributing  to  him  exten- 
sion, but  only  to  matter,  wMch  is  iinite,  we  are  apter  to  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  expansion  without  matter ;  of  which  alone 
we  commonly  suppose  it  an  attribute.  And  therefore,  when 
men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space  they  are  apt  t6  stop  at 
the  confines  of  body ;  as  if  space  were  there  at  an  end  too, 
and  reached  no  further  Or  if  their  ideas,  upon  eotmidei-ar 
tion,  carry  them  ftjrther,  yet  they  term  what  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  universe  imaginary  space;  as  if  it  were  nothing, 
because  there  ia  no  body  existing  in  it.  Wlierea;s  duration, 
antecedent  to  all  body  and  to  the  motions  which  it  is  mea- 
sured by,  they  never  term  ima^nary;  because  it  is  never 
supposed  void  of  some  other  real  existence,  And  if  thp 
names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our  thoughts  towards  the 
original  of  meu  s  ideas,  (as  I  am  apt  to  think  they  may  veiy 
much,}  one'  may  have  occasion  to  think  by  the  name  dmntion, 
that  the  continuation  of  existencej  with  a  kind  of  resistance 
to  any  destructive  force,  and  the  continuation  of  solidity 
(which  i3  apt  to  be  confounded  with,  and,  if  we  will  look  into 
the  minnte  anatomical  jjarts  of  matter,  is  little  diflerent  from, 
hardness)  were  thought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occa- 
mon  to  words  so  near  of  kin  as  durare  and  dya-vna.  easfe,  ksi&. 
that  dtirane  is  appJied  to  the  idea  o£  \vMOai^:s^  -a^v^*^  -s^si^^OwfiS* 
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of  existence  we  see  in  Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  "Ferro  diiravit 
secula.''  But  be  that  as  it  will,  this  is  certain,  that  whoever 
pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them  sometimes  launch 
out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infinity  of  space  or 
expansion;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from 
.  body,  and  all  other  things,  which  may,  (to  those  who  please,) 
be  a  subject  of  further  meditation. 

5.  Time  to  Dwrathn  is  (m  Place  to  Expcmdon, — ^Time  in 
general  is  to  duration  as  place  to  expansion.  They  are  so 
much  of  those  boimdless  oceans  of  eternity  and  immensity  as 
is  set  out  and  distinguished  from  the  rest,  as  it  were  by  land- 
marks ;  and  so  are  made  use  of  to  denote  the  position  of  finite 
real  beings,  in  respect  one  to  another,  in  those  uniform  infinite 
oceans  of  duration  and  space.  These  rightly  considered,  are 
only  ideas  of  determinate  distances  from  certain  known  points, 
fixed  in  distinguishable  sensible  things,  and  supposed  to  keep 
the  same  distance  one  from  another.  From  such  points  fixed 
in  sensible  beings  we  reckon,  and  from  them  we  measure  our 
portions  of  those  infinite  quantities;  which,  so  considered, 
are  that  which  we  call  time  and  place.  For  duration  and 
space  being  in  themselves  uniform  and  boundless,  the  order 
and  position  of  things,  without  such  known  settled  points, 
would  b^  lost  in  them ;  and  all  things  would  lie  jumbled  in 
an  incurable  confusion. 

6.  Time  and  Place  a/re  taken  for  so  much  of  either  as  are 
set  out  by  the  Existence  amd  Motion  of  Bodies. — Time  and 
place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  distinguishable  portions  of 
those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duration,  set  out  or  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  marks  and  known 
boundaries,  have  each  of  them  a  twofold  acceptation. 

Fii'st,  time  in  general  is  commonly  taken  for  so  much  of 
infinite  duration  as  is  measured  by  and  co-existent  with  the 
existence  and  motions  of  the  gi-eat  bodies  of  the  universe,  as 
fer  as  we  know  anything  of  them:  and  in  this  sense  time 
begins  and  ends  with  the  frame  of  this  sensible  world  as  in 
these  phrases  before  mentioned.  Before  all  time,  or.  When 
time  shall  be  no  more.  Place  likewise  is  taken  sometimes  for 
that  portion  of  infinite  space  which  is  possessed  by  and  com- 
prehended within  the  material  world;  and  is  thereby  dis- 
tingiUBhed  from  the  rest  of  expansion,  though  this  may  be 
more  properly  called  extenaion  t\iwti  ^\afifc,   "^\k.\mi  ^ese 
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two  ar6  confined,  and  bj  the  observable  parts  of  them  are 
measured  and  determined ,  the  particular  time  or  duration 
and  the  ]jfli-ticiilar  extension  aad  place  of  all  cxjrporeal  beiugs. 

7-  Bometinves  far  so  mu^h  of  either  a*  to^deiign  hyMBamm*es 
ktken  from  the  Bidk  or  Motion  of  Bodiee. — Secondly,  some- 
times the  word  time  ia  nsed  in  a  larger  aense^  and  is  applied 
to  parts  of  that  infinite  dm:ation,  not  that  were  reall j  dis- 
tinguished and  measured  out  hj  this  reel  exist ence.  and 
periodical  motions  of  bodies,  that  were  apjxjinted  fi'om  the 
beginning  to  be  for  sign^  and  for  seasons  and  for  dajs  and 
yean,  aud  are  accordingly  our  measures  of  time]  but  such 
other  portions  too  of  that  infinite  uniform  duration  which  we, 
ujKm  any  occasion^  do  suppose  equal  to  certain  lengths  of 
measured  time,  and  so  consider  them  as  bounded  and  deter- 
mined. For  if  we  should  suppose  the  creation,  or  fall  of  the 
angels  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Julian  period j  we  should 
speak  properly  enough,  and  should  he  understood  if  we  said 
it  is  a  longer  time  since  the  creation  of  augela  than  the 
creation  of  the  world,  by  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty  years :  whorabj  we  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that 
undistinguished  duration  as  we  auppoye  equal  to,  and  would 
have  admitted  seven  thousand  six  liundred  and  forty  animal 
revolutions  of  the  sun^  moving  at  the  rate  it  now  does.  And 
thus  likewise  we  sometimes  speak  of  place^  distance,  or  bulk, 
in  the  great  inane  beyond  the  confines  of  the  world,  when  we 
consider  so  much  of  that  space  as  is  equal  to,  or  capable  to 
receive,  a  body  of  any  assigned  dimenaions,  as  a  cubic  foot; 
or  do  suppose  a  point  in  it  at  such  a  certain  distanca  from 
any  part  of  the  universe. 

8*  Thei/  belong  to  all  Bdfigs. — Where  and  when  are  ques* 
tions  belonging  to  all  finite  existenceSj  and  are  by  us  always 
reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this  sen  bible  world,  and 
from  some  certain  epochs  mai-ked  out  to  us  by  the  motions 
observable  in  it.  Without  some  such  fixed  i>arta  or  periods, 
the  order  of  things  would  be  lost  to  our  finite  understandings 
in  the  boundless  in  variable  oceans  of  duration  and  expansion ; 
which  comprehend  in  them  all  finite  beings,  and  in  their 
full  extent  Ijelong  only  to  the  Deity,  And  therefore  we  are 
not  to  wonder  that  we  comprehend  them  not,  and  do  so  often 
find  our  thoughts  at  a  losSj  when  we  -would  ^toTm^^iX  ^^hcb. 
dtber  abstract!/  in  themaelvea,  or  sua  au'j  ^a,y  ^\J\,Tfe^x'^^  *^ 
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days,  and  years  in  duration;)  the  mind  makes  use,  I  say,  of 
such  ideas  as  these  aa  simple  ones;  and  these  are  the 
component  paita  of  lai^er  ideas^  which  the  mind  upon  oceasion 
makes  by  the  addition  of  such  knoivn  lengths  which  it  is 
acquainted  with.  On  the  other  aide,  tKe  ordinary  smallest 
meaijure  we  have  of  cither  is  looked  on  as  an  nnit  in  nnmher, 
when  the  mind  by  division  would  i-ednce  them  into  less 
fractions.  Though  on  hoth  sides,  both  in  addition  and 
division,  either  of  space  or  duration,  when  the  idea  under 
considemtion  becomes  veiy  hig  or  very  smallj  its  precise  bulk 
becomes  very  obscure  and  confused;  and  it  is  the  number  of 
its  repeated  additions  or  di%dsions  that  alone  remains  clear 
and  dL•5^tinct,  aa  wiD  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his 
thoughts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility 
of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  duration  too,  and  evaiy 
part  of  extension  la  extensiou,  both  of  them  capable  of 
addition  or  diviaion  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portion ?(  of 
either  of  them,  whereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
may  perhaps  he  fittest  to  he  comaidered  hy  us  as  the  simple 
ideas  of  that  kind  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space, 
extension,  and  duration  are  made  up,  and  into  which  they 
can  again  be  distinctly  resolved  Such  a  small  part  in 
duration  may  ho  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one 
idea  in  our  minds,  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary  succession 
there*  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name,  I  know  not 
whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible  point,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can 
discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  and  t^s  the 
sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds  of  a  circle, 
whereof  the  eye  is  the  centre, 

10.  Thm-  Farts  ins^>araMe, — Expansion  and  d motion  have 
this  further  agreement,  that,  though  they  are  both  con- 
sidered by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable 
one  from  anotherj  uo  not  even  in  thought :  though  the  parts 
of  bodies  from  whence  we  take  our  measure  of  the  one^  and 
the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  Irom  whence  we  take  the  measure  of  the  other,  may 

a  road  meaaurp,   ot  thirty  Btadia.     It  is  stjU,  Kelai^d  o\ifiKtM^,  m  -oa^ 
among  tke  PerBiAnst  whoso  pam^ang  conaifltfl  ot  threes  tuW^;^  es*^"?*.^^^^ 
cubita  in  length,  each  cubit  of  thirty  inches,  each  \su^  Wvs.AiatVfei™*^^**-"' 
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the  first  incomprehensible  Being.  But  when  applied  to  any 
particular  finite  beings,  the  extension  of  any  body  is  so  much 
of  that  infinite  space  as  the  bulk  of  the  body  takes  up.  And 
place  is  the  position  of  any  body,  when  considered  at  a 
certain  distance  from  some  other.  As  the  idea  of  the  par- 
ticular duration  of  anything  is  an  idea  of  that  portion  of 
infinite  duration  which  passes  during  the  existence  of  that 
thing ;  so  the  time  when  the  thing  existed  is  the  idea  of  that 
space  of  duration  which  passed  between  some  known  and 
fixed  period  of  duration,  and  the  being  of  that  thing.  One 
shows  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  bulk  or  existence 
of  the  same  thing,  as  that  it  is  a  foot  square,  or  lasted  two 
years;  the  other  shows  the  distance  of  it  in  place  or  existence 
from  other  fixed  points  of  space  or  duration,  as  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  or  the  first  degree  of 
Taurus,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1671,  or  the  1000th 
year  of  the  Julian  period;  all  which  distances  we  measure 
by  preconceived  ideas  of  certain  lengths  of  space  and  duration, 
as  inches,  feet,  miles,  and  degrees ;  and  in  the  other,  minutes, 
days,  and  years,  <kc, 

9.  AU  the  Pwrts  of  Extension  are  Extension,  and  aU  the 
Pa/rts  of  Dv/ration  a/re  Duration. — ^There  is  one  thing  more 
wherein  space  and  duration  have  a  great  conformity;  and 
that  is,  though  they  are  justly  reckoned  amongst  our  simple 
ideas,  yet  none  of  the  distinct  ideas  we  have  of  either  is 
without  all  manner  of  composition ;  it  is  the  very  nature  of 
both  of  them  to  consist  of  parts ;  but  their  parts  being  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  idea, 
hinder  them  not  from  having  a  place  amongst  simple  ideas. 
Could  the  mind,  as  in  number,  come  to  so  small  a  part  of 
extension  or  duration  as  excluded  divisibility,  that  woidd  be, 
as  it  were,  the  indivisible  unit  or  idea,  by  repetition  of  which 
it  would  make  its  more  enlarged  ideas  of  extension  and 
duration.  But  since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea 
of  any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes  use  of 
the  common  measures  which,  by  familiar  use  in  each  countiy . 
have  imprinted  themselves  on  the  memory;  (as  inches  and 
feet,  or  cubits  and  parasangs;*  and  so  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 

*  Hub,  as  the  reader  of  the  Anabasis  will  remember,  is  a  Pendan  word, 
Bignifying  ''a  league."  (Anab.  11.  Tp.  \S\. 'H.\3L\ft\iMi.\  Herodotus,  (IL 
0,  and  V.  53,)  and  Strabo,  (XJ.  t.  li.  v-  ^^^>^  ^^^^ikft  m^  oil  ^^^ot^^ 
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dajSj  and  years  in  doration ;)  tlie  mind  makea  •oaBj  I  iay,  of 
such  ideas  as  these  as  simple  ones;  and  tlie^  are  the 
component  fkaits  of  larger  ideas,  which  the  miiid  upon  occasion 
makes  hj  the  addition  of  such  knowii  length^!!  which  it  ia 
acquainted  with.  On  the  other  side,  the  ordinary  smallest 
measure  we  have  of  either  h  looked  on  as  an  unit  in  numberj 
when  the  mind  hy  division  would  i-educe  them,  into  less 
fractions.  Though  on  both  sides,  both  in  addition  and 
division,  either  of  space  or  duration ,  when  the  idea  under 
oonsideratlon  becomes  very  big  or  very  Email,  its  precise  bulk 
becomes  very  obscure  and  confused ;  and  it  m  the  number  of 
its  repeated  additions  or  divisions  that  alone  remainii  clear 
and  dlrtinot^  as  will  easily  appear  to  any  one  who  will  let  his 
thooghts  loose  in  the  vast  expansion  of  space^  or  divisibility 
of  matter.  Every  part  of  duration  is  duration  too,  and  every 
part  of  extension  is  extension,  both  of  them  capable  of 
addition  or  division  in  infinitum.  But  the  least  portions  of 
either  of  them,  Tvhereof  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
may  perhaps  be  fittest  to  be  considered  by  us  as  the  simple 
ideas  of  that  kind  out  of  which  our  complex  modes  of  space, 
extension,  and  duration  are  made  np,  and  into  which  they 
can  again  be  distinctly  resolved.  Such  a  small  part  in 
duration  may  be  called  a  moment,  and  is  the  time  of  one 
idea  in  our  minds^  in  the  train  of  their  ordinary  suecesaion 
there.  The  other,  wanting  a  proper  name,  1  know  not 
whether  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  sensible  point,  mean- 
ing thereby  the  least  particle  of  matter  or  space  we  can- 
discern,  which  is  ordinarily  about  a  minute,  tmd  to  the 
sharpest  eyes  seldom  less  than  thirty  seconds  of  a  circlf*, 
wher&of  the  eyo  is  the  centre. 

10*  TItdr  FarU  imeparaJbk. — Expansion  and  dnratton  have 
this  further  agreement,  that,  though  they  are  both  con- 
sidered by  us  as  having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separable 
one  from  another,  no  not  even  in  thought :  though  the  parts 
of  bodiea  from  whence  we  take  our  measure  of  the  one,  and 
the  parts  of  motion,  or  rather  the  succession  of  ideas  in  our 
minds,  from  whence  we  take  the  measure  of  the  other,  may 

a  n>ad  measorc,  ot  thirty  stadiik     It  ii  etiJl,  Eelfctnl  (i\jw?rTSft,  "yr  m^.^ 
aiDong  the  Penums,  whose  paniaaiig  coTiaiata  fA  t^jrea  mWe*,  ts^'As^'^^^ 
cnbita  m  hiigt^  eskch  cubit  of  thirty  inchea,  eack  mck  BV3t  "b^f^^c^^^*- 
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be  interrupted  and  separated;  as  the  one  is  often  by  rest,  and 
the  other  is  by  sleep,  which  we  call  rest  too. 

11.  DwrcUion  is  as  a  Line,  Expcmsion  as  a  Solid. — ^But 
there  is  this  manifest  difference  between  them,  that  the  ideas 
of  length  which  we  have  of  expansion  are  turned  every  way, 
and  so  make  figure,  and  breadth,  and  thickness;  but  duration 
is  but  as  it  were  the  length  of  one  straight  line,  extended  in 
infinitum,  not  capable  of  multiplicity,  variation,  or  figure; 
but  is  one  common  measure  of  all  existence  whatsoever, 
wherein  all  things,  whilst  they  exist,  equally  partake.  For 
this  present  moment  is  common  to  all  things  that  are  now  in 
being,  and  equally  comprehends  that  part  of  their  existence, 
as  much  as  if  they  were  all  but  one  single  being,  and  we  may 
truly  say,  they  all  exist  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  Whe- 
ther angels  and  spirits  have  any  analogy  to  this,  in  respect  to 
expansion,  is  beyond  my  comprehension:*  and  perhaps  for 
us,  who  have  understandings  and  comprehensions  suited  to 
our  own  preservation,  and  the  ends  of  our  own  being,  but 
not  to  the  reality  and  extent  of  all  other  beings,  it  is  near  as 
hard  to  conceive  any  existence,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  any  real 
being,  with  a  perfect  negation  of  all  manner  of  expansion,  as 
it  is  to  have  the  idea  of  any  real  existence  with  a  perfect  nega- 
tion of  all  manner  of  duration ;  and  therefore,  what  spirits  have 
to  do  with  space,  or  how  they  communicate  in  it,  we  know  not. 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  bodies  do  each  singly  possess  its 
proper  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  extent  of  solid  pai'ts, 
and  thereby  exclude  all  other  bodies  from  having  any  share  in 
that  particular  portion  of  space  whilst  it  remains  there. 

12.  Duratum  lias  never  two  Pa/rts  together,  Expansion  alto- 
gether,— Duration  and  time,  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the  idea 
we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  no  two  parts  exist 
together,  but  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  expansion  is 
the  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose  parts  exist  together, 
and  are  not  capable  of  succession.  And  therefore,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  any  duration  without  succession,  nor  can  put 

*  The  reader  who  has  any  curiosity  on  this  subject,   may  consult 

Antoine  Le  Grand's  Principles  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy,  in  which  the 

whole  nature  and  attributes  of  angels  are  made  (to  borrow  the  expressive 

language  of  Swift)  "as  clear  as  mud."     fPart  III.  110  et  seq.)     It  is 

hmentable  to  behold  the  understanding  which  was  bestowed  on  man  for 

hotter  purposea  wasting  itself  on  \iae\eBa  a^pec\i\ait\aaa  -vr^orDL'wVja.ti  it  can 

never  comprehend, — Ed. 
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it  together  in  our  thoughts  that  any  being  does  now  exist 
'  to-morrow,  or  possess  at  once  more  than  the  present  moment 
of  duration,  yet  we  can  conceive  the  eternal  duration  of  the 
Almighty  far  different  from  that  of  man,  or  any  other  finite 
•being.  Because  man  comprehends  not  in  his  knowledge  or 
power  all  past  and  future  things;  his  thoughts  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  he  knows  not  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth. 
What  is  once  past  he  can  never  recal;  and  what  is  yet  to 
come  he  cannot  make  present.  What  I  say  of  man,  I  say  of 
all  finite  beings ;  who,  though  they  may  hx  exceed  man  in 
knowledge  and  power,  yet  are  no.  more  than  the  meanest 
creature,  in  comparison  with  Grod  himself.  Finite  of  any 
magnitude  holds  not  any  proportion  to  infiniteL  Grod's  infi- 
nite duration  being  accompanied  with  infinite  knowledge  and 
infinite  power;  he  sees  aU  things,  past  and  to  come;*  and 
they  are  no  more  distant  from  his  knowledge,  no  fiirther 
removed  from  his  sight  than  the  present :  they  all  lie  imdev 
the  same  view;  and  there  is  nothing  which  he  cannot  make 
exist  each  moment  he  pleases.  For  the  existence  of  all 
things  depending  upon  his  good  pleasure,  all  things  exist 
every  moment  that  he  thinks  fit  to  have  them  exist.  To 
conclude :  expansion  and  duration  do  mutually  embrace  and  1 
comprehend  each  other;  every  part  of  space  being  in  every/ 
part  of  duration,  and  every  part  of  duration  in  every  part  off 
expansion.  Such  a  combination  of  two  distinct  ideas  is,  1 1 
suppose,  scarce  to  be  found  in  all  that  great  variety  we  do  ov\ 
can  conceive,  and  may  afibrd  matter  to  further  speculation. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

OF  KUMBEB. 

1.  dumber  the  simplest  and  most  universal  Idea. — Amongst 
all  the  ideas  we  have,  as  there  is  none  suggested  to  the  mind 

♦  As  the  augurs  of  antiquity  were  supposed  to  know  by  the  power  of 
the  Divinity,  their  minds  were  said  to  grasp  the  three  divisions  of  time — 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future — as  Cfod  does.  Thus  Homer,  speak- 
ing of  Calchas,  olajvonoXajv  5%'  dptcTTogj  says, 

"  Whose  comprehensive  view ; 
The  paBt>  the  present^  and  the  future  knew."  • 

as  Pope  renders  the  epic  line, — 

**  *Vc  rjdri  rd  r  kdvra  to.  t  iaaoficvo,  K^h  r  Uvra"  — ^^- 
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by  more  ways,  so  there  is  none  more  simple  than  that  of 
.unity,  or  one.  It  has  no  shadow  of  variety  or  composition 
in  it;*  every  object  our  senses  are  employed  about,  every 
idea  in  our  understandings,  every  thought  of  our  minds, 
brings  this  idea  along  with  it:  and  therefore  it  is  the  most 
intimate  to  our  thoughts,  as  well  as  it  is,  in  its  agreement  to 
all  other  things,  the  most  universal  idea  we  have.  For  num- 
ber applies  itself  to  men,  angels,  actions,  thoughts,  everything 
that  either  doth  exist,  or  can  be  imagined. 

2.  Its  Modes  made  by  Addition. — By  repeating  this  idea  in 
our  minds,  and  adding  the  repetitions  together,  we  come  by 
the  complex  ideas  of  the  modes  of  it.  Thus  by  adding  one 
to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple;  by  putting 
twelve  units  together,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen; 
and  so  of  a  score,  or  a  million,  or  any  other  number. 

3.  Each  Mode  distinct, — The  simple  modes  of  numbers  are 
of  all  other  the  most  distinct;  every  the  least  variation,  which 
is  an  unit,  making  each  combination  as  clearly  different  from 
that  which  approacheth  nearest  to  it,  as  the  most  remote; 
two  being  as  distinct  from  one,  as  two  hundred;  and  the  idea 
of  two  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of  three,  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  whole  earth  is  from  that  of  a  mite.  This  is  not  so  in 
other  simple  modes,  in  which  it  is  not  so  easy,  nor  perhaps 
possible  for  us  to  distinguish  betwixt  two  approaching  ideas, 
which  yet  are  really  diflferent.  For  who  wfil  imdertake  to 
find  a  difference  between  the  white  of  this  paper  and  that  of 
the  next  degree  to  it,  or  can  form  distinct  ideas  of  every  the 
least  excess  in  extension? 

4.  Therefore  Demonstrations  in  Nnrnhers  the  inost  precise. — 
The  clearness  and  distinctness  of  each  mode  of  number  from 
all  others,  even  those  that  approach  nearest,  makes  me  apt 
to  think  that  demonstrations  in  numbers,  if  they  are  not  more 
evident  and  exact  than  in  extension,  yet  they  are  more  general 
in  th^  use,  and  more  determinate  in  their  application,  be- 
cause the  ideas  of  numbers  are  more  precise  and  distinguish- 
able than  in  extension,  where  every  equality  and  excess  are 
not  so  easy  to  be  observ^ed  or  measured ;  because  our  thoughts 
cannot  in  space  arrive  at  any  determined  smallness,  beyond 

*  The  idea  of  unity  enters  into  our  conception  of  God,  "in  whom 
there  is  nmther  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning;"  a  glorious  ex- 
presaion,  which  possibly  suggested  tii^  ouq  Vh  \iift  \«x.\u^^Ti. 
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which  it  cannot  go,  m  an  unitj  and  therefore  the  quantity 
or  pi-oportion  of  any  the  least  exoeaa  cannot  be  diaeovered : 
which  is  clear  otherwiae  in  numberj  where,  as  has  been  said, 
ninety-one  is  as  distitiguiahable  from  ninety  as  from  nine 
thousand,  though  ninety-one  be  the  next  immediate  excess 
to  ninety.  But  it  is  not  so  in  extension,  where,  whatsoever 
is  more  than  just  a  foot  or  an  inch,  is  not  disrtingiiishable 
irom  the  standard  of  a  foot  or  an  inch ;  and  in  lines  which 
appear  of  an  equal  length,  ono  may  be  longer  thaji  the  other 
by  innumerable  parta  i  nor  can  any  one  assign  an  angle,  which 
shaK  be  tbo  next  biggeat  to  a  right  one. 

5,  ^amea  neceasa^ry  to  Nnmhm'a, — By  the  repeating,  as  haa 
been  said,  the  idea  of  an.  unit,  and  joining  it  to  another  unit, 
we  make  thereof  one  collective  idea,  marked  by  the  name* 
two :  and  whoaoever  can  do  this,  and  proceed  on,  still  addiivg 
one  more  to  the  last  collective  idea  which  he  had  of  any 
number,  ami  gave  a  name  to  it,  may  count,  or  have  ideas  for 
se%^erftl  collections  of  units,  diatinguished  one  from  another, 
as  far  as  he  hath  a  series  of  names  for  following  numbers,  and 
a  memory  to  retain  that  tseries,  with  their  several  names;  all 
numeration  being  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  together,  as  comprehended  in  one  idea,  a 
new  or  distinct  name  or  sign,  whereby  to  know  it  from  those 
before  and  after,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller  or 
greater  multitude  of  units.  So  that  he  that  can  add  one  to 
one,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  go  on  with  hia  tale,  taking  still 
with  him  the  distinct  names  belonging  to  every  progression  j 
and  so  again,  by  subtracting  an  unit  from  each  collection, 
retreat  and  lessen  them;  is  capable  of  all  the  ideas  of  num- 
bers witMn  the  compass  of  his  language,  or  lor  which  he 
hfttli  nam€s,  though  not  perhaps  of  more.  For  the  several 
simple  modes  of  numbers,  being  in  our  minds  but  so  many 
combinations  of  units,  which  have  no  variety,  nor  are  capable 
of  any  other  difference  but  more  or  lesa,  names  or  marks  for 
each  distinct  combination  seem  more  necessaiy  than  iu  any 
other  sort  of  ideas.  For  without  such  names  or  marks  we 
can  hardly  well  make  use  of  numbers  in  reckoning,  especially 
where  the  combination  is  made  up  of  any  great  multitude  of 
II nits;  which,  put  together  without  a  name  or  mark  to  dis* 
tinguisb  that  precise  collectioD,  will  haidVy  \t^  Ve^^.  fesva^ 
bein^  &  he&p  m  confudoa. 
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6.  This  I  think  to  be  the  renson  why  some  Americans  I 
have  spoken  with,  (who  were  otherwise  of  quick  and  rational 
parts  enough,)  coiild  not,  as  we  do,  by  any  means  count  to  one 
thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea  of  that  number,  though 
they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty;  because  their  lan- 
guage being  scanty,  and  accommodated  only  to,  the  few  neces- 
saries of  a  needy,  simple  life,  unacquainted  either  with  trade 
or  mathematics,  had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  one  thousand ; 
so  that  when  they  were  discoursed  with  of  those  greater 
numbers,  they  woidd  show  the  hairs  of  their  head,  to  express 
a  great  multitude  which  they  could  not  number :  which  in- 
ability, I  suppose,  proceeded  from  their  want  of  names.  The 
Tououpinambos  had  no  names  for  numbers  above  five;  $iny 
number  beyond  that  they  made  out  by  showing  their  fingers, 
and  the  fingers  of  others  who  were  present.*  And  I  doubt 
not  but  we  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a 
great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we  find  out  but 
some  fit  denomination  to  signify  them  by;  whereas,  in  the 
way  we  take  now  to  name  them,  by  millions  of  millions  of 
millions,  &c.,  it  is  hard  to  go  beyond  eighteen,  or  at  most, . 
four  and  twenty  decimal  progressions,  without  confusion. 
But  to  show  how  much  distinct  names  conduce  to  our  well 
reckoning,  or  having  useful  ideas  of  nuinbers,  let  us  see  all 
these  following  figures  in  one  continued  line,  as  the  marks  of 
one  number,  v.  g.^ 

Nonil-       Octil-       Septil-     SextU-    Quintril-  Quartril-    Tril- 
lions,       lions.       lions.       lions.-     lions.        lions.       lions.     Billions.  Millions.    Units. 
857324    162486    345896    437918    423147     248106    235421    261734    368149    623137 

The  ordinary  way  of  naming  this  number  in  English,  will 

♦  Histoire  d'un  Voyage,  fait  en  la  Terre  du  Bresil,  par  Jean  de  Lery, 
chap.  XX.  pp.  307—382. 

Nearly  aU  systems  of  arithmetic  are  founded  on  the  decimal  progres- 
sion,* obtained  at  first  by  counting  the  fingers,  and  proceeding  after  the 
manner  of  the  Tououpinambos.  The  value  of  the  several  systems  of 
arithmetic  has  been  discussed  by  La  Place,  in  a  discourse  delivered 
to  the  Normal  School: — **Vous  concevez,  par  les  principes  m^taphy- 
siques  sur  lesquels  est  fond^  notre  systfeme  de  numeration,  que  rien 
n'obligeoit  de  s'en  tenir  k  dix  caract^res;  on  pouvait  en  employes 
plus  ou  moins.  H  parait  trfes- probable  que  le  nombre  des  doigts  est  ce 
qui  a  determine  I'arithmetique  d^cimale.  Les  hommes  primitivement 
ont  compte  par  leurs  doigts  jusqu'ft  dix :  mais  de  ce  que  cette  arithmd- 
tique  etait  bonne  dans  Tenfance  des  societ^s,  est-elle  maintenant  la  meil- 
lenre?  C'eat  ce  que  nous  allons  examiner."  (Arithm^tique  d'Emile, 
/?.  460.    Lausanne,  1823.)— Ed. 
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be  the  often  repeating  of  millions,  of  raillionsj  of  millions^  of 
milHonSj  of  millionsj  of  millions,  of  millioua,  of  luiliioui^j  (which 
ia  the  denomination  of  the  second  six  figures,)  In  vvhich 
way,  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  any  distinguishing  notions^ 
of  tbia  number;  but  whether,  by  giving  every  six  figures  a 
new  and  orderly  denouunation,  thoae,  and  perhaps  a  great 
many  more  figures  in  progression,  might  not  easily  be  counted 
diatiiictly,  and  ideas  of  them  both  got  moi^  easily  to  our- 
selves, and  more  plainly  signified  to  othex's,  I  leave  it  to  be 
considered.  This  I  mention  only  to  show  how  necessary 
distinct  names  are  to  numberingj  without  pretending  to 
introduce  new  ones  of  my  invention, 

7.  W7ti/  Chiidren  7iumber  not  m^rUer. — Thus  children,  either 
for  want  of  names  to  mark  the  jsevei-al  progressions  of  num- 
bers, or  not  having  yet  the  faculty  to  collect  scattered  ideas 
into  complex  ones,  and  range  thorn  in  a  regular  order,  and  so 
retain  tbem  in  their  memories,  as  is  iieoessaiy  to  reckoning; 
do  not  begin  to  number  very  early,  nor  proeeed  in  it  very 
far  or  steadily,  tUl  a  good  while  after  they  ai^  well  furnished 
with  good  fetore  of  other  ideas:  and  one  may  often  observe 
ihem  discourse  and  reason  ]>retty  well,  and  have  very  clear 
conceptions  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can  tell 
twenty*  And  some,  through  the  default  of  their  memories, 
who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations  of  numbers  with 
their  names  annexed  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  and  their 
relation  one  to  another,  are  not  able  aD  their  lifetime  to 
reekon,  or  reg^darly  go  over  any  moderate  series  of  numbers. 
For  he  that  will  count  twenty,  or  have  any  idea  of  that 
number,  must  know  that  nineteen  went  before,  with  the 
distinct  name  or  sign  of  every  one  of  them,  as  they  stand 
marked  in  their  order ;  for  wherever  this  fails,  a  gap  ia  made, 
the  chain  breaks^  and  the  progress  in  numbering  can  go  no 
fiirther.  So  that  to  reckon  rightj  it  is  i-e  quired,  L  That  the 
mind  distingniah  carefully  two  ideas,  which  are  difiTereiat  one 
firom  another  only  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one  unit, 
2,  That  it  retain  in  memory  the  names  or  marks  of  the  several 
combinations,  from  an  unit  to  that  number;  and  tlmt  mot 
confosedly,  and  at  I'andom,  but  in  that  exact  order  that  the 
numbers  follow  one  another :  in  either  oIl  w^ic\^  \^  V^  \m^^-, 
the  whole  hmiuoss  of  numbering  will  h^  ^t\xT:\s«Ai  acti'^xX^^'c^ 
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will  remain  only  the  confused  idea  of  multitude,  but  the  ideas 
necessary  to  distinct  numeration  will  not  be  attained  to. 

8.  Nwmber  measures  all  Measwrahles. — ^This  further  is  ob- 
servable in  numbers,  that  it  is  that  which  the  mind  ma.ke6 
use  of  in  measuring  all  things  that  by  us  are  measurable, 
which  principally  are  expansion  and  duration;  and  our  idea 
of  infinity,  even  when  applied  to  those,  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  the  infinity  of  number.  For  what  else  are  our  ideas  of 
eternity  and  immensity,  but  the  repeated  additions  of  certain 
ideas  of  imagined  parts  of  duration  and  expansion,  with  the 
infinity  of  number,  in  which  we  can  come  to  no  end  of  addi- 
tion; for  such  an  inexhaustible  stock,  number  (of  all  other 
our  ideas)  most  clearly  furnishes  us  with,  as  is  obvious  to 
every  one:  for  let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a 
number  as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 
nearer  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number,  where 
still  there  remains  as  much  to  be  added,  as  if  none  were  taken 
out.  And  this  endless  addition  or  addibility  (if  any  one  like 
the  word  better)  of  numbers,  so  apparent  to  the  mind,  is  that, 
I  think,  which  gives  ns  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea 
of  infinity :  of  which  more  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

OP  INFINITY. 

1.  Infinity,  in  Us  original  Intention,  attribtUed  to  Space, 
Dwration,  omd  Nwmber, — He  that  would  know  what  kind  of 
idea  it  is  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  infinity,  cannot  do  it 
better  than  by  considering  to  what  infinity  is,  by  the  mind, 
more  immediately  attributed,  and  then  how  the  mind  comes 
to  frame  it. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  me  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 
mind  as  the  modes  of  quantity,  and  to  be  attributed 
primarily,  in  their  first  designation,  only  to  those  things 
which  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or  diminution 
by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  the  least  part:  and 
such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  duration,  and  number,  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  It  is  true,  that  we 
cannot  but  be  assured  that  the  gureaXi  Qro^)  oi  ^\io\si  «j[id  from 
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"v^honi  aro  all  thingSj  is  incomprehenBiblj  iufimte :  but  yet, 
when  Wd  apply  to  that  first  and  sripreme  Being  our  idea  of 
infinite,  in  our  weak  and  narrow  thoughts,  we  do  it 
piiniai^Dy  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubiquity;  andj  I 
think,  more  figumfcively  to  hia  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
and  other  attributes,  which  are  properly  inexhaustible  and 
incomprehensible,  &c.  For,  when  we  call  them  infinite^  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  this  infinity,  but  what  carries  with  it 
some  reflection  on,  and  imitation  of,  that  number  or  extent 
of  the  acta  or  objects  of  God'a  power,  w^isdom,  and  goodness, 
which  can  never  be  supjxjsed  so  great  or  so  many,  which 
these  attributes  will  not  always  surmount  and  exceed,  let  ns 
multiply  them  in  otir  thoughts  as  &r  as  we  can,  with  all  the 
infinity  of  endless  number.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how 
the^  attributes  ai*e  in  God,  who  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  narrow  capacities.  They  do,  without  doubt, 
cxjutaia  in  them  aH  possible  perfection;  but  this,  I  say, 
is  our  way  of  conceiving  thein,  and  these  our  ideas  of  their 
infinity. 

2.  Tihe  Idm  of  Finite  easU^f  got — Finite,  then^  and  infinite, 
being  by  the  mind  looked  on  as  modifications  of  expansion 
and  duration,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the 
mind  comes  by  them.  As  for  tbe  idea  of  finite,  there  is  no 
great  difficulty.  The  obvious  portions  of  extension  that 
aflfect  our  senses,  carry  with  them  into  the  mind  the  idea  of 
finite;  and  the  ordinary  periods  of  succession,  whereby  wo 
measure  time  and  dumtion,  as  hours,  daya,  and  years,  are  "^ 
bounded  lengths.  The  difficulty  is,  how  we  come  by  tho«ie 
boundless  ideas  of  eternity  and  immensity,  since  the  objects 
we  converse  with  come  bo  much  short  of  any  approach  or 
proportion  to  that  largeness* 

3.  Ilmo  we  cmn&  hf/  tJts  Idea  o/*  InfinUy. — Every  one  that 
has  any  itlea  of  any  stated  lengths  of  space,  as  a  foot,  finds  that 
he  can  repeat  that  idea;  and  joining  it  to  the  former,  make 
the  idea  of  two  feet ;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  thirds  three 
feet;  and  so  on,  without  ever  coming  to  an  end  of  his 
addition,  whether  of  the  same  idea  of  a  foot,  or,  if  ho 
pleases,  of  doubling  it,  or  any  other  idea  he  has  of  any 
length,  as  a  mile,  or  diameter  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  orbis 
magnus :  for  whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  Mi^i  \y^^  o&fcxs. 
soever  he  double^  or  any  otherwiae  m.Taiti^'^e&  \^,\iQ  ^^^ 
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that  after  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his  thoughts^  and 
enlarged  his  idea  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  has  no  more 
reason  to  stop,  nor  is  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  addition, 
than  he  was  at  first  setting  out.  The  power  of  enlarging  his 
idea  of  space  by  further  additions  remaining  still  the  same, 
he  hence  takes  the  idea  of  infinite  space. 

4.  Owr  Idea  of  Space  boundless. — This,  I  think,  is  the  way 
whereby  the  mind  gets  the  idea  of  infinite  space.  It  is  a 
quite  difierent  consideration,  to  examime  whether  the  mind 
has  the  idea  of  such  a  boundless  space  actually  existing,  since 
our  ideas  are  not  always  proofs  of  the  existence  of  things; 
but  yet,  since  this  comes  here  in  our  way,  I  suppose  I  may 
say,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  space  in  itself  is  actually 
boundless;  to  which  imagination  the  idea  of  space  or  expan- 
sion of  itself  naturally  leads  us.*  For  it  being  considered  by 
us,  either  as  the  extension  of  body,  or  as  existing  by  itself, 
without  any  solid  matter  taking  it  up,  (for  of  such  a  void 
space  we  have  not  only  the  idea,  but  I  have  proved,  as  I 
think,  from  the  motion  of  body,  its  necessary  existence,)  it  is 
impossible  the  mind  should  be  ever  able  to  find  or  suppose 
any  end  of  it,  or  be  stopped  anywhere  in  its  progress  in  this 
space,  how  far  soever  it  extends  its  thoughts.  Any  bounds 
made  with  body,  even  adamantine  walls,  are  so  far  from 
putting  a  stop  to  the  mind  in  its  further  progress  in  space 
and  extension,  that  it  rather  facilitates  and  enlarges  it;  for 
so  &T  as  that  body  rea9hes,  so  far  no  one  can  doubt  of 
extension ;  and  when  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  body,  what  is  there  that  can  there  put  a  stop,  and  satisfy 
the  miud  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  perceives 
that  it  is  not ;  nay,  when  it  is  satisfied  that  body  itself  can 
move  into  it?     For  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  motion  of  body, 

*  Space  being  (aa  shown  in  a  former  note)  absolutely  nothing  but 
the  capacity  to  contam  body,  no  bounds  can,  of  necessity,  be  set  to 
it.  But  on  this  point  the  reader  would  do  well  to  compare  with  what 
is  said  in  the  text  the  notions  of  Hobbes,  in  his  Philosophia  Prima^  - 
c.  7,  §  12.  His  recapitulation  is  curious  and  characteristic: — **  De 
spatio  et  tempore  interminabili,  dici  non  potest  quod  sit  totum  aut  ttamm  ; 
nontotvmj  quia  ex  nullis  partibus  componi  potest;  partes  enim;  quot 
otinque,  cum  singula)  sint  finitse,  etiam  simul  sumptae  facient  totum 
finitum.  Non  U7mm,  quia  rmum  non  dicitur  nisi  ut  comparatum  ad 
alitd;  duo  autem  infinita  spatia,  vel  duo  tempera  infinita  esse>  intelligi 
Don  potest"— Ed. 
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that  there  aiioiild  be  aa  empty  space,  tbongb  ever  so  little^ 
here  amongst  bodieat,  and  if  it  be  possible  for  bodj  to  move 
in  or  tbrotigb  tbat  empty  fl|^ce;  nay,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
particle  of  matter  to  move  but  into  an  empty  space  j  the 
same  possibility  of  a  body*s  moving  into  a  void  space,  beyond 
the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  as  weU  a^  into  a  void  space 
interspei^ed  amongst  bodies^  w^ill  always  remain  clear  and 
eyident :  the  idea  of  empty  pure  space^  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  confines  of  all  bodies,  being  exactly  the  same, 
differing  not  in  nature^  though  in  bulk ;  and  there  being 
nothing  to  hinder  body  from  moving  into  it*  So  that 
wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought,  either/ 
amongst  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can  in  this  uniform  ideal 
of  space  nowhere  find  any  bounds,  any  end;  and  bo  must 
necessarily  conclude  it,  by  the  very  nature  and  idea  of  each 
part  of  it,  to  be  actually  infinite* 

5,  And  so  of  I}urutiQ7i. — As  by  the  power  "we  find  in 
ourselves  of  repeating,  as  often  as  Tv^e  wHl^  any  idea  of  space, 
we  get  the  ide4i  of  immensity;  so,  by  being  able  to  repeat 
the  idea  of  any  length  of  duration  w^e  have  in  our  mindsj 
with  ail  the  endless  addition  of  number,  we  come  by  the  idea 
of  eternity.  For  we  find  in  ourselves,  we  can  no  more  corae 
to  an  end  of  such  rejjeated  ideaijj  than  we  can  come  to  the 
end  of  number,  -which  e%^ery  one  perceives  he  cannot.  But 
here  again  it  is  another  question,  quite  different  from  our 
having  an  idea  of  etemityj  to  know  ivhether  there  were  any 
I'eal  being,  whose  duration  has  been  eternal.  And  as  to  this, 
X  say,  ho  that  considers  something  now  existing,  munt 
nec(msarily  come  to  something  eternal  But  having  spoke 
of  this  in  another  place,  I  shall  say  liere  no  more  of  it, 
but  proceed  on  to  some  other  considerations  of  our  idea  of 
i  nfinity . 

G.  Whif  other  Idea^  are  vwl  capable  of  Injmit^. — If  it  be 
so,  that  om-  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  wo 
observe  m  ourselves  of  repeating,  without  end,  our  own 
ideas,  it  may  be  demanded ^  "  why  we  do  not  attribute  infinite 
to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  space  and  duration;"  since 
they  may  be  ^  easily j  and  qe  often  repeated  in  our  minds  as 
the  other;  and  yet  nobody  over  thinks  of  infinite  sweetnass, 
or  infinite  whiteness,  though  he  t^m  repeat  the  id^a.  ^^1  %^^*t?^ 
or  w^hite,  as  irequently  as  those  of  a  ^axi  ^^  la.  ^«-l'^    "^"^ 
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which  I  answer,  all  the  ideas  that  ai'e  considered  as  having 
parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 
equal  or  less  parts,  afford  ns  by  their  repetition  the  idea  of 
infinity;  because  with  this  endless  repetition  there  is  con- 
tinued an  enlargement^  of  which  there  can  be  no  end.  But 
in  other  ideas  it  is  not  so ;  for  to  the  largest  idea  of  exten- 
sion or  duration  that  I  at  present  have,  the  addition  of  any 
the  least  part  makes  an  increase;  but  to  the  perfectest  idea  I 
have  of  the  whitest  whiteness,  if  I  add  another  of  a  less  or 
equal  whiteness,  (and  of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  I  cannot  add 
the  idea,)  it  makes  no  increase,  and  enlarges  not  my  idea  at 
all;  and  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness,  <Src.,  are 
called  degrees.  For  those  ideas  that  consist  of  parts  are 
capable  of  being  augmented  by  every  addition  of  the  least 
part;  but  if  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel  of 
snow  yielded  yesterday  to  our  sight, 'and  another  idea  of 
white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see  to-day,  and  put 
them  together  in  your  mind,  they  embody,  as  it  were,  and 
run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all 
increased ;  and  if  we  add  a  less  degree  of  whiteness  to  a 
greater,  we  are  so  far  from  increasing,  that  we  diminish  it 
Those  ideas  that  consist  not  of  parts  cannot  be  augmented 
to  what  proportion  men  please,  or  be  stretched  beyond  what 
they  have  received  by  their  senses;  but  space,  duration,  and 
number,  being  capable  of  increase  by  repetition,  leave  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  endless  room  for  more :  nor  can  we  conceive 
anywhere  a  stop  to  a  further  addition  or  progression, 
and  so  those  ideas  alone  lead  our  minds  towards  the  thought 
of  infinity. 

7.  Difference  between  injmity  of  Space,  and  Space  infinite, — 
Though  our  idea  of  infinity  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
quantity,  and  the  endless  increase  the  mind  is  able  to  make 
in  quantity,  by  the  repeated  additions  of  what  portions 
thereof  it  pleases;  yet  I  guess  we  cause  great  confusion  in 
our  thoughts,  when  we  join  infinity  to  any  supposed  idea  of 
quantity  the  mind  can  be  thought  to  have,  and  so  discourse 
or  reason  about  an  infinite  quantity,  viz.,  an  infinite  space,  or 
an  infinite  duration.  For  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I 
think,  an  endless  growing  idea,  by  the  idea  of  any  quantity 
the  miad  has,  being  at  that  time  terminated  in  that  idea,  (for 
he  it  aa  great  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  gt^«toc  >i^asaiV\.\a,^\/i  ^^qvdl 
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infiiiity  to  it,  h  to  adjust  a  standiag  mocisure  to  a  growing 
biUk ;  and  therefore  I  tliink  it  is  not  an  inaignificant  subtil tj, 
if  I  say  that  we  are  carefully  to  distingmah  between  the  idea 
of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite :  the 
first  m  nothing  but  a  supposed  endless  progression  of  the 
mind,  over  what  repeated  ideaa  of  space  it  pleases]  but  to 
have  actually  in  the  miod  the  idea  of  a  space  infinite,  is  to 
suppose  the  mind  already  passed  over,  and  actually  to  have  a 
Tiew  of  all  those  repeated  ideas  of  space  which  an  endless 
repetition  can  never  totally  represent  to  it;  which  carries  in 
it  a  plain  contradiction. 

8.  We  have  no  Idea  of  infinite  Spac£, — This,  perhaps^  wiU 
be  a  little  plainer,  if  we  conisider  it  in  Dumbers.  The  infinity 
of  numberSj  to  the  end  of  whose  addition  c^  ery  one  jierceives 
there  is  no  approach,  easily  appears  to  any  one  that  reflects 
on  it:  hut  how  clear  fioever  tlib  idea  of  the  infinity  of 
number  be,  there  is  nothing  yet  more  evident^  than  the 
abBurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of  an  infinite  number.  What- 
soever positive  ideas  we  have  in  our  minds  of  any  space, 
duration,  or  number,  let  them  be  ever  m  gi'eat,  they  are  still 
finite;  but  when  we  suppose  an  inexhaustible  remaioderj 
from  which  we  remove  all  bounds,  and  wherein  we  allow  the 
mind  an  endless  progression  of  thought,  without  ever  com- 
pleting the  idea,  there  we  have  our  idea  of  infinity :  which, 
though  it  seema  to  be  pretty  clear  when  we  consider  nothing 
else  in  it  but  the  negation  of  an  end,  yet,  when  we  would  , 
frame  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  or  dumtion,  [ 
that  idea  is  very  obscure  and  confused »  because  it  is  made  up  i 
of  two  parts,  very  diiereutj  if  not  inconsistent.  For  let  a 
man  frame  in  hia  mind  an  idea  of  any  space  or  number,  as 
great  as  he  will :  it  is  plain  the  mind  rasts  and  terminates  in 
that  idea,  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  which 
consists  in  a  supposed  endless  jirogression :  and  therefore  I  ' 
think  it  is  that  we  are  fio  easily  confounded,  when  we  come 
to  argue  and  reason  about  infinite  space  or  duration,  &c.; 
because  the  parts  of  such  an  idea  not  being  perceived  to  be, 
as  they  are,  Lnconsistent,  the  one  side  or  other  always  per- 
plexes whatever  consequences  we  draw  from  the  other  ]  m  an 
idea  of  motion  not  passing  on  would  perplex  any  one  who 
should  argue  from  such  an  ideiij  which  is  Tiot*  \iifc\.\ASt  ^^W3?i^  ^bix^ 
idea  of  motion  at  rest :  and  such  anotlaet  laeTsas  ^  '^siSi  \^  ^^s*^ 
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the  idea  of  a  space,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  a  number 
infinite,  i.  e.,  of  a  space  or  number  which  the  mind  actually 
has,  and  so  views  and  terminates  in;  and  of  a  spa<^  or 
number,  which,  in  a  constant  and  endless  enlarging  and  pro- 
gression, it  can  in  thought  never  attain  to.  For  how  large 
soever  an  idea  of  space  I  have  in  my  mind,  it  is  no  larger 
than  it  is  that  instant  that  I  have  it,  though  I  be  capable 
the  next  iostant  to  double  it,  and  so  on  in  infinitum;  for  that 
alone  is  infinite  which  has  no  bounds,  and  that  the  idea  of 
infinity  in  which  our  thoughts  can  find  none. 

9.  NuTYhber  affords  us  the  demreat  Idea  of  Infinity, — But  of 
all  other  ideas,  it  is  number,  as  I  have  said,  which  I  think 
furnishes  us  with  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  idea  of 
infinity  we  are  capable  of.  For  even  in  space  and  duration, 
when  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it  there  makes 
use  of  the  ideas  and  repetitions  of  numbei's,  as  of  millions  and 
millions  of  miles,  or  years,  which  are  so  many  distinct  ideas, 
kept  best  by  number  from  running  into  a  confused  heap, 
wherein  the  mind  loses  itself ;  and  when  it  has  added  together 
as  many  millions,  &a,  as  it  pleases,  of  known  lengths  of  space 
or  duration,  the  clearest  idea  it  can  get  of  infinity,  is  the 
confused,  incomprehensible  remainder  of  endless  addible 
numbers,  which  affords  no  prospect  of  stop  or  boundary. 

10.  Our  different  Conceptions  of  the  Infinity  of  Number, 
Duration,  and  Expansion, — It  will,  perhaps,  give  us  a  little 
further  light  into  the  idea  we  have  of  infinity,  and  discover 
to  us,  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  infinity  of  number  applied  to 
determinate  parts,  of  which  we  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct 
ideas,  if  we  consider  that  number  is  not  generally  thought  by 
us  infinite,  whereas  duration  and  extension  are  apt  to  be  so; 
which  arises  from  hence,  that  in  number  we  are  at  one  end,  as 
it  were;  for  there  being  in  number  nothing  less  than  an 
unit,  we  there  stop,  and  are  at  an  end ;  but  in  addition,  or 
increase  of  number,  we  can  set  no  bounds.  And  so  it  is  like 
a  line,  whereof  one  end  terminating  with  us,  the  other  is 
extended  still  forwards  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive;  but 
in  space  and  duration  it  is  otherwise.  For  in  duration  we 
consider  it,  as  if  this  line  of  niunber  were  extended  both  ways 
to  an  unconceivable,  undeterminate,  and  infinite  length; 
winch  is  evident  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  on  what 

consideration  he  hath  o£.etenaty,.'w\nfi\i,l%u^^oae,  he  will 
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find  to  he  nothing  else  but  the  turning  this  infinity  of  number 
both  ways,  k  parte  ante,  and  k  parte  post,  aa  they  speak. 
For  when  we  would  consid^t  eternity,  h,  parte  ante,  what  do 
we  buty  beginning  from  ourselves  and  the  present  time  we 
are  in,  repeat  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  yeaiis  o^  ^g^i  of  ^ny 
other  Jissignable  portion  of  duration  p^ist,  with  a  prospect  of 
proceediug  in  such  addition,  with  all  the  infinity  of  number! 
and  when  we  would  consider  etemity,  h  parte  [)ost^  we  Just  after 
the  same  rate  begin  from  ouraelvea,  and  reckon  by  multiplied 
periods  yet  to  come,  still  extending  that  line  of  number,  as 
befoi'e.  And  these  two  being  put  together^  are  that  infinite 
duration  we  call  etemity :  which,  as  we  turn  otir  view  either 
way,  forwards  or  backwarda,  appears  infinite,  because  we  still 
turn  that  way  the  infinite  end  of  number,  L  e.,  the  power  still 
of  adding  more, 

IL  The  same  happens  alao  in  apace,  wherein  conceiving 
ourselves  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre,  we  do  on  all  ddea 
pursue  those  indeterminable  Hues  of  number;  and  reekoning 
any  way  from  ourselves,  a  yard,  mile,  diameter  of  the  earth, 
or  orbia  maf  nus,  by  the  infinity  of  numberj  we  add  others  to 
them  as  often  as  we  will ;  and  having  no  more  reason  to  set 
bounds  to  those  repeated  ideas  than  we  have  to  set  botmds  to 
nuniber,  we  have  that  indeterminable  idea  of  immensity. 

12*  Itijinite  Di'mmbility, — ^And  since,  in  any  bulk  of  matter, 
6ur  thoughts  can  never  arrive  at  the  utmost  divisibility, 
thei-efbre  there  is  an  apijawnt  infiidty  to  us  alao  in  that, 
which  has  the  infinity  a  I  so  of  number;  hut  with  this  difference, 
that,  in  the  former  conaidei-ations  of  the  infinity  of  space  and 
duration^  wo  only  use  addition  of  numbers  t  whereaES  this  is 
like  the  division  of  an  unit  into  its  fractions,  wherein  the 
mind  also  can  pi-occed  in  infinitum,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
additions;*  it  being  indeed,  but  the  addition  stUl  of  new 
numb  el's :  though  in  the  addition  o^^  the  one,  we  can  have  no 
moi-e  the  positive  idea  of  a  space  indmtely  great,  than,  in  the 
division  of  the  other,  we  can  have  the  idea  of  a  body  infinitely 
little;  our  idea  of  infinity  being,  as  I  may  say,  a  growing  or 
ftigitive  idea^  still  in  a  boundless  progression*  that  can  stop  no- 
where. 

*  Seo  Hobbca^  Phil.  Prim.  c.  vLL  §  13,  when*  the  Bame  doctrine  ia 
maintaitied :  and  compare  Dest^rtes  Meditat  VI.  p.  4%  ;  kiA*  Ijte  Gt^aoA^ 
Inst.  Phil  Pjurt  1\.  ^rt.  vl  p,  153  et  B<3ti.— ElJ. 
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13.  No  positive  Idea  of  Infinity, — Though  it  be  hard,  I 
think,  to  find  any  one  so  absurd  as  to  say  he  has  the  positive 
idea  of  an  actual  infinite  numb^ ;  the  infinity  whereof  lies 
only  in  a  power  still  of  adding  any  combination  of  units  to 
any  former  number,  and  that  as  long  and  as  much  as  one 
will;  the  like  also  being  in  the  infinity  of  space  and  duration, 
which  power  leaves  always  to  the  mind  room  for  endless  ad- 
ditions; yet  there  be  those  who  imagine  they  have  positive 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  and  space.  It  would,  I  think,  be 
enough  to  destroy  any  such  positive  idea  of  infinite,  to  ask 
him  that  has  it,  whether  he  could  add  to  it  or  not;  which 
would  easily  show  the  mistake  of  such  a  positive  idea.  We 
can,  I  think,  have  no  positive  idea  of  any  space  or  duration 
which  is  not  made  up,  and  commensurate  to  repeated  numbers 
of  feet  or  yards,  or  days  and  years,  which  are  the  common 
measures,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  and 
whereby  we  judge  of  the  greatness  of  this  sort  of  quantities. 
And  therefore,  since  an  infinite  idea  of  space  or  duration 
must  needs  be  made  up  of  infinite  parts,  it  can  have  no  other 
infinity  than  that  of  number,  capable  still  of  further  addition; 

>  but  not  an  actual  positive  idea  of  a  number  infinite.  For,  I 
think,  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  finite  things  together 
(as  are  all  lengths  whereof  we  have  the  positive  ideas)  can 
never  otherwise  produce  the  idea  of  infinite,  than  as  number 
does;  which,  consisting  of  additions  of  finite  imits  one  to  an- 
other, suggests  the  idea  of  infinite,  only  by  a  power  we  find 
we  have  of  still  increasing  the  sum,  and  adding  more  of  the 
same  kind,  without  coming  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such 
progression.  • 

14.  They  who  would,  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
positive,  seem  to  me  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  taken 
from  the  negation  of  an  end ;  which  being  negative,  the  nega-  ■ 
tion  of  it  is  positive.  5^e  that  considers  that  the  end  is,  in 
body,  but  the  extremity  or  superfices  of  that  body,  will  not 
perhaps  be  forward  to  grant  that  the  end  is  a  bare  negative : 
and  he  that  perceives  the  end  of  his  pen  is  black  or  white, 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  the  end  is  something  more  than  a 
pure  negation.  Nor  is  it,  when  applied  to  duration,  the  bare 
negation  of  existence,  but  more  properly  the  last  moment  of 
it     But  ii  they  will  have  the  end  to  be  nothing  but  the  bare 

jQegation  oi  existence,  I  am  svae*  \\ie^  c^smox,  ^<iw^  \s\sfc  tha 
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Tjegianing  is  the  first  instant  of  being,  and  is  not  by  any  Lody 
coaceiyed  to  be  a  bare  negation;  and  thei^foro,  hy  their  own 
argmnent,  the  idea  of  eternal,  k  parte  ante,  «r  of  a  duration 
without  a  beginning,  is  hut  a  negative  idea, 

15.  W/ied  is  poskive^  what  n&gative^  in  our  Idea  o/mfinU&.~ 
The  idea  of  infinite  h£iSj  I  confess,  something  of  poaitive  in  all 
those  things  we  apply  to  it  When  we  would  think  of  infi- 
nite space  or  duration,  we  at  first  step  usually  make  some 
Teiy  lai^e  idea,  as  perhapw  of  millions  of  ages,  or  miles,  which 
possibly  we  double  and  nmltiply  seyeral  times.  All  that  w« 
thu3  amass  together  in  our  thoughts  ia  positive,  and  the 
assemblage  of  a  great  number  of  positive  ideas  of  space  or 
duration.  But  what  still  remains  beyond  this^  we  have  no 
more  a  positive  distinct  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of 
his  sounding-line,  ho  reaches  no  bottom  i  whereby  he  knows 
the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms,  and  more;  but  how  much 
the  more  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  notion  at  all ;  and  coidd  he 
alwfiys  supply  now  line,  and  find  the  plunniiot  always  sink, 
without  ever  stopping,  he  would  be  aomething  in  the  posture 
of  the  mind  reaching  after  a  complete  and  positive  idea  of 
infinity**  In  which  case,  let  this  line  he  ten,  or  one  thou- 
sand fathoms  long,  it  ecjually  discovers  what  is  beyond  it, 
and  gives  only  this  confused  and  comparative  idea,  that  this 
is  not  all,  but  one  may  yet  go  fertlier.  So  much  as  the  mind 
comprehends  of  any  sjiace,  it  has  a  jxisitive  idea  of;  but  in 
endeavouring  to  make  it  infinite,  it  l>eing  always  enlarging, 
always  advancing,  the  idea  is  still  imperfect  and  incompiete,  J 
So  much  space  as  the  m.ind  takes  a  view  of  in  its  contempla' 
tion  of  greatnessi  is  a  clear  picture,  and  positive  in  the  under* 
standing:  but  infinite  is  still  greater.  L  Then  the  idea  of 
so  much  is  positive  and  clear.  2.  The  idea  of  greater  is  also 
clear,  but  it  is  but  a.  comparative  idea,  via.,  the  idea  of  so 
much  greater  as  cannot  be  comprehended ;  and  this  is  plainly 
negative,  not  positive.  For  he  has  no  positive  clear  idea  of 
the  largeness  of  any  extension,  (which  is  that  sought  ibr  in 
the  idea  of  infinite,)  that  has  not  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the 

*  The  eipreaaion  here  employed  by  Locke  admirably  paifita  the  effort 
of  til©  mind  ill  Uie  great  act  he  speaks  ot     iTidse^i^  ^W  V\Sa  e^K;!£;^£AA}u>:^T^'^ 
on  tiis  dubject  deserve  the  most  profound  atteEUoTi.— ^li. 
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dimensions  of  it ;  and  such,  nobody,  I  think,  pretends  to  in 
what  is  infinite.     For  to  say  a  man  has  a  positive  clear  idea 
of  any  quantity,  without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasour 
able  as  to  say,  "he  has  the  positive  clear  idea  of  the  number  of 
the  sands  on  the  ssa-shore,  who  knows  not  how  many  there 
bo,  but  only  that  they  are  more  than  twenty.     For  just  such  a 
perfect  and  positive  idea  has  he  of  an  infinite  space  or  dura- 
tion, who  says  it  is  larger  than  the  extent  or  duration  of  ten, 
one  hundred,  one  thousand,  or  any  other  number  of  miles,  or 
years,  whereof  he  has  or  can  have  a  positive  idea;  which  is 
all  the  idea,  I  think,  we  have  of  infinite.     So  that  what  lies 
beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infinity,  lies  in  obscurity, 
and  has  the  indeterminate  confusion  of  a  negative  idea, 
wherein  I  know  I  neither  do  nor  can  comprehend  all  I  would, 
it  being  too  large  for  a  finite  and  narrow  capacity;  and  that 
cannot  but  be  very  far  from  a  positive  complete  idea,  wherein 
the  greatest  part  of  what  1  would  comprehend  is  left  out, 
iinder  the  undeterminate  intimation  of  being  still  greater; 
for  to  say,  that,  having  in  any  quantity  measured  so  much, 
or  gone  so  far,  you  are  not  yet  at  the  end,  is  only  to  say  that 
that  quantity  is  greater.     So  that  the  negation  of  an  end  in 
any  quantity  is,  in  other  words,  only  to  say  that  it  is  bigger; 
and  a  total  negation  of  an  end  is  but  carrying  this  bigger 
still  with  you,  in  all  the  progressions  your  thoughts  shall 
make  in  quantity;  and  adding  this  idea  of  still  greater  to  all 
the  ideas  you  have,  or  can  be  supposed  to  have,  of  quantity. 
Now  whether  such  an  idea  as  that  be  positive,  I  leave  any 
one  to  consider. 

16.  We  ?ia/ve  no  positive  Idea  of  cm  infinite  Duration, — ^I 
ask  those  who  say  they  have  a  positive  idea  of  eternity,  whe- 
ther their  idea  of  duration  includes  in  it  succession,  or  not? 
If  it  does  not,  they  ought  to  show  the  diflerence  of  their 
notion  of  duration,  when  applied  to  an  eternal  Being,  and  to 
a  finite;  since,  perhaps,  there  may  be  others  as  well  as  I, 
who  will  own  to  them  their  weakness  of  understanding  in 
this  point,  and  acknowledge  that  the  notion  they  have  of 
duration  forces  them  to  conceive,  that  whatever  has  duration, 
is  of  a  longer  continuance  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday.  I^ 
to  avoid  succession  in  external  existence,  they  return  to  the 
punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  I  suppose  they  will  thereby 
very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  ua  to  a  more  clear  and 
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positive  idea  of  infinite  duration,  there  being  nothing  more 
inconceivable  to  me  than  duration  without  suocesaion.  Be- 
sides, that  punctum  atana,  if  it  signify  anything,  being  not 
quantum,  finite  or  infinite  cannot  belong  to  it.  But  if  our 
weak  apprehensions  cannot  separate  succesaioa  from  any 
duration  whatsoeverj  our  idea  of  eternity  can  be  nothing  but 
of  infinite  auccesaion  of  moments  of  duration,  wherein  any- 
thing does  exist ;  and  whether  any  one  has,  or  can  have,  a 
positive  idea  of  an  actual  iutinite  nuraher,  I  leave  him  to 
consider,  till  his  infinite  number  he  so  gi^eat  that  he  himself 
can  add  no  more  to  it ;  and  as  long  as  he  can  increase  it^  I 
doubt  he  himself  ^11  think  the  idea  he  hath  of  it  a  little  too 
scanty  for  positive  infinity. 

17.  I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  considering,  rational 
creature,  that  will  but  examine  his  own  or.  any  other 
existence,  to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise  Being,  who 
had  no  beginning:  and  such  an  idea  of  infinite  duration  I 
am  sure  I  have.  But  this  negation  of  a  beginning,  being 
but  the  negation  of  a  positive  thing,  scarce  gives  me  a 
positive  idea  of  infinity;  which,  whenever  I  endeavour  to 
extend  my  thoughts  to,  I  confeaa  mysell*  at  a  loss,  and  I  find 
I  cannot  attain  any  clear  comprehension  of  it, 

18.  No  posUive  Idea  of  infinite  Space. — He  that  thinks 
he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite  space,  will,  when  he 
considers  it,  find  that  he  can  no  moi-e  have  a  i>ositive  idea 
of  the  greatest,  than  he  has  of  the  least  sj^aca.  For  in  this 
latter,  which  seems  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  more  within 
our  compreheusiouj  we  are  capable  only  of  a  comparativo 
idea  of  small ness,  which  wiU  always  bo  leas  than  any  one 
whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea.  All  our  positive  ideas  ^. 
of  any  quantity,  whether  great  or  little,  have  always  bounds;  ^ 
though  otir  compai^tive  idea,  whereby  we  can  always  add  to 
the  one,  and  take  frouL  the  other,  hath  no  bounds :  for  that 
which  remains  either  great  or  little,  not  being  comprehended 

in  that  positive  idea  which  we  have,  liea  in  obscurity ;  and 
we  have  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  of  the  power  of  enlarging 
the  one  and  dim-inisshing  the  other^  without  eeasing*  A 
pestle  and  mortar  will  as  soon  bring  any  particle  of  matter 
to  indivisibility,  as  the  acuteat  thought  of  a  mathematician ; 
and  a  surveyor  may  as  soon,  with  his  cliain.  Taea&^KQ  w^x. 
infinite  sjmce^  as  a  philosopher  by  the  qme\«a\i  ^^^  o1  TMSisi 
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reach  it,  or  by  thinking  comprehend  it,  which  is  to  have  a 
positive  idea  of  it.  He  that  thinks  on  a  cnbe  of  an  inch 
diameter,  has  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
so  can  frame  one  of  ^,  ^,  J,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  the  idea 
in  his  thoughts  of  something  very  little ;  but  yet  reaches  not 
the  idea  of  that  incomprehensible  littleness  which  division 
can  produce.  What  remains  of  smallness,  is  as  far  from  his 
thoughts  as  when  he  first  began;  and  therefore  he  never 
comes  at  all  to  have  a  clear  and  positive  idea  of  that 
smallness  which  is  consequent  to  infinite  divisibility. 

19.  What  is  positive,  what  negative,  in  ou/r  Idea  of  Infiniie. 
— Every  one  that  looks  towards  infinity  does,  as  I  have  said, 
at  first  glance  make  some  very  large  idea  of  that  which  he 
applies  it  to,  let  it  be  space  or  duration;  and  possibly  he 
wearies  his  thoughts,  by  multiplying  in  his  mind  that  first 
large  idea;  but  yet  by  that  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  having 
a  positive  clear  idea  of  what  remains  to  make  up  a 
positive  infinite,  than  the  coimtry  fellow  had  of  the  water, 
which  was  yet  to  come  and  pass  the  channel  of  the  river 
where  he  stood : 

'^  Kusticus  expectat  dum  deflust  anmis,  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  sevmn."* 

20.  Borne  think  they  ha/ve  positive  Idea  of  Eternity^  amd 
'not  of  infinite  Space, — ^There  are  some  I  have  met  with  that 
put  so  much  difference  between  infinite  duration  and  infinite 
space,  that  they  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  a 
positive  idea  of  eternity,  but  that  they  have  not  nor  can 
have  any  idea  of  in&iite  space.  The  reason  of  which 
mistake  I  suppose  to  be  this :  that,  finding  by  a  due  contem- 
plation of  causes  and  effects,  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
some  eternal  Being,  and  so  to  consider  the  real  existence 
of  that  Being,  as  taken  up  and  commensurate  to  their  idea 
of  eternity ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  not  finding  it  necessary, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  apparently  absurd,  that  no  body  should 
be  infinite,  they  forwardly  conclude  that  they  have  no  idea  of 
infinite  space,  because  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
matter.  Which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected ; 
because  the  existence  of  matter  is  no  ^ays  necessary  to  the 

*  Horat.  Epist.  I.  ii.  42  et  seq.  :  "Rusticus  ille  de  quo  fabula;  qiii 
iK^uit  transire  flumen,  doneo  iota  dQAue!i\\i  m^vjak*^  i^^x)^\«<3  >( — ^^. 
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existence  of  space,  no  more  thaji  the  existence  of  motioii,  or 
the  sun,  is  neoessaiy  to  duration,  though  duration  uses  to  be 
measured  hj  it :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  man  m&y  have 
the  idea  of  ten  thousand  milea  nqnare^  without  any  body  so' 
big,  as  well  aa  the  idea  of  ten  thousand  years,  without  any 
body  90  old.  It  seems  as  easy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of 
space  empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel 
without  cor  a,  or  the  hollow  of  a  iintr  shell  without  a  kernel  * 
m  it:  it  being  no  more  neoesaary  that  there  should  be 
existing  a  solid  body,  infinitely  extend edj  hecauiie  we  have 
an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  than  it  is  necessary  that  the 
world  should  be  eternal,  because  we  have  an  idea  of  infinite 
duration.  And  why  should  we  think  our  idea  of  intinite 
space  requires  the  real  existence  of  matter  to  support  it, 
when  we  find  that  we  have  ag  clear  an  idea  of  an  infinite 
duration  to  come,  aa  we  have  of  infinite  duration  past? 
though  I  suppose  nobody  thinks  it  conceivable  that  any- 
tbiug  does  or  has  existed  in  that  future  duration.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  join  our  idea  of  future  duration  with  present  or 
past  existence,  any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  ideaa  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  the  same; 
or  bring  ages  past  and  future  together,  and  make  them 
contemporary.  But  if  these  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they 
have  clearer  ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space, 
because  it  is  past  doubt  that  God  has  existed  from  all  I 
eternity,  but  there  is  no  real  matter  co-extended  with  infinite 
apace:  yet  those  philosophers  who  are  of  opinion  that 
infinite  ^pace  is  possessed  by  God's  infinite  omnipi-esence,  as 
weU  as  infiaite  duration  by  his  eternal  existence,  must  be 
allowed  te  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  infinite  space  as  of 
infinite  duration ;  though  neither  of  them,  I  think,  has  any 
positive  idea  of  infinity  in  either  case.  For  wliatsoever 
positive  ide^  a  man  has  in  his  mind  of  any  quantity,  he  can 
repeat  it,  and  add  it  to  the  former  aa  easy  as  be  can  add 
together  the  ideas  of  two  days,  or  two  paces,  which  ore 
positive  ideas  of  lengths  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  so  on  as 
long  as  he  pleases  r  whereby  if  a  man  had  a  positive  idea  of 
infinite,  either  duration  or  space,  he  could  add  two  infinitea 
together;  uayj  make  one  infinite  infinitely  bigger  than 
another — absurdities  too  gross  to  be  confuted. 

2L  SuppQmd  pmitim  Idem  of  IvfiniV^^  cmiM  oj  iI\&tokfi%.. — 
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But  yet^  after  all  this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  dear  positive  comprebenaive  ideas 
of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  enjoy  their  privil^^e:  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know;  who 
acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be  better  informed  by 
their  communication.  For  I  have  been  hitherto  apt  to 
think  that  the  great  ,and  inextricable  difficulties  which 
perpetually  involve  all  discourses  cgnceming  infinity,  whether 
of  space,  duration,  or  divisibility,  have  been  the  certain 
marks  of  a  defect  in  our  ideas  of  infinity,  and  the  dispropor- 
tion the  nature  thereof  has  to  the  comprehension  of  our 
narrow  capacities.  For  whilst  men  talk  and  dispute  of 
infinite  space  or  duration,  as  if  they  had  as  complete  and 
positive  ideas  of  them  as  they  have  of  the  names  they  use  for 
them,  or  as  they  have  of  a  yard,  or  an  hour,  or  any  other 
determinate  quantity;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse  of  or  reason 
about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contradictions,  and 
their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  large  and  mighly  to 
be  surveyed  and  managed  by  them. 

22.  All  these  Ideas  from  Sensation  and  Reflection, — ^If  I 
have  dwelt  pretty  long  on  the  consideration  of  duration, 
space,  and  number,  and  what  arises  from  the  contemplation 
of  them,  infinity;  it  is  poa<dbly  no  more  than  the  matter 
requires,  there  being  few  simple  ideas  whose  modes  give 
more  exercise  to  the  thoughts  of  men  than  these  do.  I 
pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude;  it  suffices 
to  my  design  to  show  how  the  mind  receives  them,  such  as 
they  are,  from  sensation  and  reflection;  and  how  even  the 
idea  we  Jiave  of  infinity,  how  remote  soever  it  may  seem  to 
be  from  any  object  of  sense  or  operation  of  our  mind,  has, 
nevertheless,  as  all  our  other  ideas,  its  original  there.  Some 
mathematicians  perhaps  of  advanced  speculations  may  have 
other  ways  to  introduce  into  their  minds  ideas  of  infinity; 
but  this  hinders  not  but  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all 
other  men,  got  the  first  ideas  which  they  had  of  infinity 
from  sensation  and  reflection,  in  the  method  we  have  here 
set  down. 
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CHAPTEB  XYIII. 

OF  OTHER   SIMPLE   MODES. 

L  Modes  of  Mo&wn.- — Though  I  have  in  the  foregoing 
chapters  shownj  how  from  simple  ideas,  taken  in  by  aensar 
tioOj  the  mind  comes  to  extend  itself  even  to  infinity;  which, 
however,  it  may,  of  all  othera^  seem  moat  remote  from  any 
sensible  perception,  yet  at  laat  hath  nothing  in  it,  but  what 
u  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  received  into  the  mind  by  the 
senseSj  and  afterwards  thei-e  put  together  by  the  faculty  the 
mind  has  to  repeat  its  own  ideas;  though,  I  say^  these 
might  be  instances  enough  of  simple  modes?  of  the  simple 
ideas  of  sensation,  and  suffice  to  show  how  the  mind  comes 
by  them,  yet  I  shall,  for  method's  sake,  thongh  brieilyj  give 
an  account  of  some  few  mor^  and  then  proceed  to  more 
complex  ideas. 

2.  To  slide,  ixtll,  tumble,  walk,  creep,  run,  dance,  leapj 
skip,  and  abundance  of  others  that  might  be  named^  are 
words  which  are  no  sooner  heard,  but  every  one  who  under- 
stands Ekiglish  has  presently  in  his  mind  distinct  ideas,  which 
are  all  but  the  differeut  modifications  of  motion-  Modes  of 
motion  answer  those  of  extension }  swift  and  slow  are  two 
different  ideas  of  motion^  the  measures  whereof  ai-e  made 
of  the  distan  ccfi  of  time  and  Bpace  put  together  j  so  they  are 
complex  ideas^  comprehendiag  time  and  space  with  motion. 

3.  Modka  o/Soundif. — The  like  variety  have  we  in  sounds. 
Every  articulate  word  is  a  different  modification  of  sound; 
by  which  we  see^  that  from  the  sense  of  hearing,  by  such 
modifications,  the  mind  may  be  friniished  with  distinct  ideas 
to  almost  an  infinite  number^  Sounds,  also,  beaidea  the 
distinct  cries  of  birds  and  beasts,  are  modified  by  diversity 
of  notes  of  different  length  put  together,  which  make  that 
complex  idea  caDed  a  tune,  which  a  musician  may  have  in 
his  mind  when  he  hears  or  makes  no  sound  at  all,  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  ideas  of  those  sounds,  so  put  together  silently  in 
his  own  fancy, 

4*  Modes  of  Colours, — Those   of  colours  are   also   very 
various :  some  we  take  notice  of^  as  the  different  degrees,  or^ 
as  they  are  termed,  shades  of  the  same  colour.     But  since 
we  very  seldom  make  assemblages  of  coWara,  ^sHJ^^en:  ^^ti  Niafe 
or  deUghtj  hut  £gare  is  taken  in  al^o,  aii4.\iaei\^>'a^^3c*^'^^^^ 
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as  in  painting,  weaving,  needleworks,  &c.,  those  which  are 
taken  notice  of  do  most  commonly  belong  to  mixed  modes, 
as  being  made  up  of  ideas  of  divers  kinds,  viz.,  figure  and 
colour,  such  as  beauty,  rainbow,  &c. 

5.  Modes  of  Taste. — All  compounded  tastes  and  smells  are 
also  modes  made  up  of  the  simple  ideas  of  those  senses.  Bat 
they  being  such  as  generally  we  have  no  names  for,  are  less 
taken  notice  o^  and  cannot  be  set  down  in  writing;  and 
therefore  must  be  left  without  enumeration  to  the  thoughts 
and  experience  of  my  reader. 

6.  Same  simple  Modes  ha/ve  no  Names, — In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  those  simple  modes  which  are  considered 
but  as  different  degrees  of  the  same  simple  idea,  though  they 
are  in. themselves  many  of  them  very  distinct  iddas,  yet  haye 
ordinarily  no  distinct  names,  nor  are  much  taken  notice  of 
as  distinct  ideas,  where  the  difference  is  but  very  small  be- 
tween them.  "  Whether  men  have  neglected  these  modes^ 
and  given  no  names  to  them,  as  wanting  measures  nicely  to 
distinguish  them;  or  because,  when  they  were  so  distin- 
guished, that  knowledge  would  not  be  of  general  or  necessary 
use,  I  leave  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others :  it  is  sufficient  to 
my  purpose  to  show,  that  all  our  simple  ideas  come  to  our 
minds  only  by  sensation  and  reflection;  and  that  when  the 
mind  has  them,  it  can  variously  repeat  and  compoimd  them^ 
and  so  make  new  complex  ideas.  But  though  white,  red, 
or  sweet,  «kc.  have  not  been  modified  or  made  into  complex 
ideas,  by  several  combinations,  so  as  to  be  nanied,  and  thereby 
ranked  into  species,  yet  some  others  of  the  simple  ideas,  viz., 
those  of  imity,  duration,  and  motion,  (fee,  above  instanced 
in,  as  also  power  and  thinking,  have  been  thus  modified  to 
a  great  variety  of  complex  ideas,  with  names  belonging  to 
them. 

7.  Why  some  Modes  have,  ami  others  have  not,  Names, — 
The  reason  whereof,  I  suppose,  has  been  this,  that  the  great 
concernment  of  men  being  with  men  one  amongst  another, 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  their  actions,  and  the  signifying 
of  them  to  one  another,  was  most  necessary ;  and  therefore 
they  made  ideas  of  actions  very  nicely  modified,  and  gave 
those  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
record  and  discourse  of  those  things  they  were  daily  con-. 
versant  in,  without  long  ambages  and  circumlocutions ;  and 
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that  the  tkmga  tiiej  were  coatinuaJIj  to  give  and  recseive 
inforinatioa  about,  might  be  the  tiasier  and  quicker  imdeas 
stood.  That  this  m  scj,  and  that  men  in  fraiuiiig  different 
complex  ideasj  and  giving  theai  names,  have  been  mueh 
governed  by  the  end  of  speech  in  general^  (which  ia  a  very 
short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their  tboughta  one  to 
another^)  in  evident  in  the  namea  which  in  several  arts  have 
been  found  out,  and  applied  to  several  complex  ideas  of  mo- 
dified actions  belonging  to  their  several  tradea,  for  dispatch 
sake,  in  their  direction  or  discourses  aboat  them.  Which 
ideaa  are  not  generally  framed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  con- 
versant about  these  operationf^.  And  thence  the  words  that 
stand  fvr  them,  by  the  greatest  part  of  men  of  the  same 
language  are  not  understood  i  v*  g.,  colshire^  driUijig,  filtrar- 
tion,  cohobation,  are  words  standing  for  certain  complex 
ideas,  which  being  seldom  in  the  minds  of  any  but  those  few 
whose  particular  employments  do  at  every  turn  auggest  them 
to  their  thoughts^  those  namea  of  them  are  not  generally  un- 
derstood but  by  smiths  and  chy^mistt*;  who  Ixaving  framed 
the  complex  ideas  which  these  words  stand  lor,  and  having 
given  names  to  tbera,  or  received  them  from  others^  upon 
hearing  of  these  names  in  communication,  readily  conceiYe 
those  ideas  in  their  niinds ;  as  by  cohobatioUj  all  the  simple 
ideas  of  distilling,  and  the  pouring  the  liquor  distilled  from, 
anything  back  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and  distilling  it 
again.  Thus  w^e  see  that  there  are  great  varieti^  of  simple 
ideas,  as  of  tastes  and  smells,  which  have  no  names;  and  of 
modes  many  more  j  whieh  either  not  having  been  generally 
enough  observed,  or  else  not  being  of  any  great  use  to  be 
taken  notice  of  in  the  affairs  sjid  converse  of  men,  they  have 
not  liad  names  given  to  them,  and  so  pass  not  for  species. 
This  we  ahaU  have  occasion  hereafter  to  consider  more  at 
largOj  when  we  eome  to  speak  of  words. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF   THE   MODE3    OF    THOJIOirG, 

L  Sen^iLtionj  Rememhrcmce^  O&ni&mplcUfionj  dec, — Witen  the 
mind  turns  its  view  inwards  ujxjn  itself  and  contemplates 
its  own  actionSj  thinking  is  the  first  that  occurs,  la  it  ths^ 
miud  observes  a  great;  variety  oi  mod^^cit^mTis^  ^i^^  Saava. 
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thence  receiyes  distinct  ideas.     Thus  the  perception  which 
actually  accompanies,  and  is  annexed  to  any  impression  on 
the  body,  made  by  an  external  object,  being  distinct  &om 
all  other  modifications  of  thinking,  lumishes  the  mind  with 
a  distinct  idea^  which  we  call  sensation;  which  is,  as  it  wer^ 
the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea  into  the  understanding  by 
the  senses.*     The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without 
the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external-  sensoiy^  is 
remembrance;  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and  with 
pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in  view,  it  is 
recollection;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under  attentive  con- 
sideration, it  is  contemplation.     When  ideas  float  in    our 
mind,  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of  the  understanding, 
it  is  that  which  the  French  call  reverie  :t  our  language  has 
scarce  a  name  for  it.     When  the  ideas  that  offer  themselves 
(for,  as  I  haye  observed  in  another  place,  whilst  we  are  awake, 
there  will  always  be  a  train  of  ideas  succeeding  one  another 
in  our  minds)  are  taken  notice  of^  and,  as  it  were,  registered 
in  the  memory,  it  is  attention.     When  the  mind  with  great 
earnestness,  and  of  choice,  fixes  its  view  on  any  idea,  con 
siders  it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  called  off  by  the  ordi-  . 
nary  solicitation  of  other  ideas,  it  is  that  we  call  intention 
or  study.     Sleep,  without  dreaming,  is  rest  fix)m  all  these ; 
and  dreaming  itself  is  the  having  of  ideas  (whilst  the  outward 
senses  are  stopped,  so  that  they  receive  not  outward  objects 
with  their  usual  quickness)  in  the  mind,  not  suggested  by 
any  external  objects  or  known  occasions,   nor  under   any 
choice  or  conduct  of  the  imderstanding  at  all.     And  whether 
that  which  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with  the  eyes 
open,  I  leave  to  be  examined. 

2.  These  are  some  few  instances  of  those  various  modes  of 
thinking,  which  the  mind  may  observe  in  itself,  and  so  have 

*  Compare  Hobbes  on  Human  Nature,  chap.  ii.  §  2  et  seq.,  and  chap, 
iil  §  16.— Ed. 

+  Lavaux  well  describes  this  states  of  mind: — '*  Situation  de  T&me 
qui  s'abandonne  doucement,  et  se  livre  enfin  tout  entibre  k  sea  pens^es, 
Ik  ses  imaginations,  k  ses  reflexions."  Rousseau,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  import  of  the  word,  says — "  Livr^s  h  cette  douce  contempla- 
tion, nous  nous  laissions  entralner  k  nos  rdveries."  And  Madame  de 
Sevign^,  the  Lady  Montague  of  France,  observes  in  one  of  her  letters — 
"  JTai  quelquefois  des  rdveries  dans  ces  bois,  d'une  telle  noirceur,  que 
fen  reyiena  plus  chang^  que  d'un  8«ce&  de  ^^^«." — ^Ed. 
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as  dbtinct  ideas  of,  as  it  Imth  of  wMte  and  red^  a  square  or  a 
circle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  alJ,  nor  to  treat 
at  laj^  of  this  aet  of  ideas,  which  are  got  fi-ooi  reflection : 
that  would  he  to  make  a  Toliime.  It  suffices  to  iny  present 
pui*pose  to  have  shown  here,  by  «ome  few  examplea,  of  what 
sort  these  ideas  are,  and  how  the  mind  comes  by  them ;  espe- 
cially since  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  treat  moro  at 
large  of  reasoning,  judging,  Tolition,  and  knowledge,  which 
are  some  of  the  most  considerable  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
modes  of  thiuking. 

3,  The  various  AUenlhti  0/  the  Mind  in  thinkmg.^-^^Vit 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  an  unpardonable  digression,  nor  wholly 
impertinent  to  our  pi'esent  design,  if  we  reflect  here  upon  the 
different  state  of  the  mind  in  thiuking,  which  those  instances 
of  attention,  jeverie,  and  di*eaming,  &c-,  before  mentioned, 
naturally  enough  suggest.  That  there  are  ideas,  some  or 
other,  always  present  in  the  mind  of  a  waking  man,  every 
one^s  experience  convinces  him,  though  the  mind  employe 
itself  about  them  with  several  degrees  of  attention,  Some^ 
times  the  mind  Axes  itself  with  so  much  earheatnega  on  the 
contemplation  of  some  objects^  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all 
sides,  marks  their  relations  and  oircumstanees,  and  views 
every  part  so  nicely  and  with  such  intention,  that  it  shuts 
out  all  other  thoughts^  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary 
impressioiitj  made  then  on  the  aenses,  which  at  another  seasoa 
would  produce  very  sensible  perceptions  i  at  other  times  it 
barely  observes  the  train  of  ideas  that  succeed  in  the  imder- 
standing,  without  directing  and  pursuing  any  of  them :  and 
at  other  times  it  lets  them  pass  almost  quite  nnregarded,  as 
hint  shadows  that  make  no  impression. 

4.  Ilence^  it  is  }wohihh  tliat  ThiiJcing  i$  th^  AcHonj  not  ths 
Essence  o/tJte  SmiL — This  difference  of  intention  and  remis- 
sion of  the  mind  in  thinkmg,  with  a  great  variety  of  degi'ees 
between  earnest  study  and  very  near  minding  nothing  at  all, 
every  qhg,  I  think,  has  experhnented  in  himself  Trace  it  a 
little  further,  and  you  find  tho  mind  in  sleep  retired  as  it 
Wei's  from  the  senses,  and  out  of  the  roach  of  those  motions 
made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  which  at  other  times  produce 
very  vivid  imd  sensible  ideas,  I  need  not,  lor  this,  instance 
in  those  who  sleep  out  whole  stormy  nights^  without  hs^\W% 
the  thunderj  or  seeing  the  lightningj  or  iii^\k^  \!&a  ^-^^oif^ 
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of  the  honse,  which  are  sensible  enough  to  those  who  are 
waking;  but  in  this  retirement  of  the  mind  from  ihe  senses, 
it  often  retains  a  jet  more  loose  and  incoherent  manner  of 
thinking  which  we  call  dreaming;*  and,  last  of  all,  sound 

*  On  this  subject  Bluinenbach,  in  his  Physiology,  has  some  observa- 
tions which  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  here,  more  espe- 
ciaDy  as  they  appear  to  have  been  piurtly  suggested  by  the  words  of 
Locke : — "  Dreams  are  a  sporting,  as  it  were,  of  tiie  imagination,  in  which 
it  recals  the  ideas  of  objects  formerly  perceived,  especully  of  objects  of 
sight,  and  appears  to  employ  and  interest  itself  with  them.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  dreams  are  natural  during  health.  Some  believe  that 
sleep  never  occurs  without  them,  although  they  may  escape  our  memoiy. 
Others  conceive  them  the  consequence  only  of  derangement  in  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Very  healthy  adults  have  asserted  that  they 
never  dreamed.  Dreams  are  generally  confused  and  irregular,  but  occa- 
sionally discover  extraordinary  marks  of  reason.  The  power  of  corporeal 
stimulants  is  very  great  in  producing  dreams;  v.  a,  of  the  semen  in 
producing  lascivious  trains  of  ideas,  of  excessive  repletion  in  causing 
frightful  appearances.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  man,  in 
whom  any  kind  of  dreams  could  be  induced,  if  his  friends,  by  gently 
addressing  him,  afforded  the  subject  matter.  This,  however,  appears  to 
be  a  preternatural  state,  between  sleeping  and  waking ;  as  does  also  the 
truly  diseased  case  of  sleepwalkers,  and  the  very  different,  though  morbid 
affection  of  somnambulists,  seized  wiih.  what  is  termed  magnetic  ecstasis. 
Locke  and  others  have  regarded  all  dreams  as  a  species  of  this  mixed 
state.*'  §  326.  The  causes  of  sleepwalking  have  been  attempted  to  be 
g^ven  by  Alexander  Boss,  celebrated  in  Hudibras,  where  we  find  men- 
tion of 

''An  ancient  sage  philosopher. 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over;" 
which  is  more,  we  dare  say,  than  can  be  predicated  of  many  sage  philo- 
sophers of  the  present  age.  However  this  may  be,  our  renowned  rea- 
soner  writes  as  follows : — "  Horatius  and  others  record  divers  examples  of 
sleepwalkers,  who  do  strange  things  in  their  sleep ;  but  this  is  also  the 
work  of  nature ;  for  I  find  that  they  are  most  subject  to  this  infirmity, 
whose  animal  spirits  are  most  active,  subtil,  and  iiery,  and  whose  ima- 
gination is  strong ;  so  that,  by  the  strength  of  their  fantasie,  and  agility 
of  their  spirits,  the  muscles  are  moved,  though  the  will  doth  not  then 
concur  to  this  motion,  nor  reason  make  any  opposition,  which  it  would 
do  if  it  were  naked,  and  not  suffer  them  to  undergo  such  danger."  (Hid. 
Secrets  of  Man's  Body  discovered.  Book  III.  chap,  il  p.  76.)  Lord 
Bacon  has  a  short,  but  curious  passage,  on  the  immediate  causes  of 
dreams,  pleasant  or  prophetic:  "There  be  some  perfumes  prescribed  by 
the  writers  of  natural  magic,  which  procure  pleasant  dreams ;  and  some 
others,  as  they  say,  that  procure  propheticsd  dreams,  as  the  seeds  of 
flax,  flea- wort,  &c."  (Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  X.  §933.)  Compare  with  the 
above  the  notions  of  Aristotle,  as  they  are  found  in  his  three  brief  trea- 
tises on  Sleep,  Dreams,  and  Prophetic  Visions,  Op.  t.  viL  pp.  129 — 158. 
—Ed, 
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^eep  clones  the  Esoene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  ap- 
pearances. This,  I  think  almost  erery  one  has  experience 
of  m  himaelfj  and  bia  own  ohbervation  witliout  difficulty  leads 
him  thus  far.  That  which  I  ttouM  further  conclude  from 
hence  is,  that  since  the  mind  can  sensibly  put  on,  at  seTcral 
times,  several  degrees  of  thinking,  and  be  sometimes,  even  in 
a  waking  man,  so  renusSj  as  to  have  thoughts  dim  and  objure 
to  that  degree,  that  they  are  very  little  removed  from  none 
at  aJl ;  and  at  last,  m  the  dark  retirements  of  sound  sleep, 
loses  the  sight  perfectly  of  all  ideas  whatsoever :  siuee,  I  say, 
this  ifi  evidently  so  in  matter  of  fact  and  constant  experiencej 
I  ask  whether  it  be  not  probable,  that  thinking  is  the  action 
and  not  the  essence  of  the  soul  ?  since  the  operations  of  agents 
will  easily  admit  of  intention  and  remission;  but  the  essences 
of  things  are  not  conceived  capable  of  any  such  variation. 
But  this  by  the  by. 
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CHAPTER    XX 

OF   MODES    OF    PLEASITRE    AifD   PATK. 

1.  Phasitre  and  Pam^  dmpk  Ideas. — ^Ajtongst  the  simple 
ideaH  which  we  receive  both  from  sensation  and  i-eflectionj 
pain  and  pleasure  are  two  very  considei-able  ones.  For,  as 
in  the  body  there  is  sensation  barely  in  itself,  or  acoomi>ajiied 
with  pain  or  pleasiire;  so  the  thought  or  fjerceptiou  of  the 
mind  is  simply  so,  or  else  acconijiaToied  also  with  pleasure  or 
pain,  delight  or  trouble,  call  it  how  you  jjl^ise.  These,  like 
other  simple  ideas,  cannot  be  described,  nor  their  names  de- 
fined^ the  way  of  knowing  them  is,  as  of  the  simple  ideas  of 
the  aensea,  only  by  expeiienoe.  For,  to  defiltie  them  by  the 
presence  of  good^OX^eviX  is  no  otherwise  to  make  them  known 
to  ns,  than  by  making  ns  reflect  on  what  we  feel  in  ourBelve% 
upon  the  several  and  various  operations  of  ^ood  and  evil  upon 
our  minds,  as  they  are  differently  applied  to  or  considered 
by  US. 

2.  Good  aTid  EvU.^  what, — Thinga^  theiii  are  ^ood  orjeyiL  i 
only  in  referenoe  to  pleasure  or  pmn.     Th&t  we  call  gootf 
which  IB  apt  fo  cause'  or  increase  pl^ure,  or  diminish  pain  | 
in  us ;  or  else  to  procure  or  preserve  us  the  posaesKion  of  sii^ 
other  good  or  absence  of  any  ev^«     Aiid,  ^^  ^^  c^'aVcKc^^^Q' 
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name  that  evil  which  is  apt  to  produce  or  increase  any  paiD, 
or  diminish  any  pleasure  in  us;  or  else  to  procure  ua  any 
evil,  or  deprive  u^  of  any  good.*  By  pleasure  and  paixi,  I 
must  be  understood  to  mean  of  body  or  mind,  as  they  are 
commonly  distinguished;  tl^ough  in  truth  they  be  only 
different  constitutions  of  the  mind,  sometimes  occasioned  by 
disorder  in  the  body,  sometimes  by  thoughts  of  the  mind. 

3.  Our  Paadons  moved  hy  Good  and  -^tn^-r-Pleasure  and 
pain  and  that  which  causes  them,  good  and  evil,  are  the 
hinges  on  which  our  passions  turn :  and  if  we  reflect  on  our- 
selves, and  observe  how  these,  under  various  considerations^ 
oi)erate  in  us;  what  modifications  or  tempers  of  mind,  what 
internal  sensations  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  they  produce  in  xm, 
we  may  thence  form  to  ourselves  the  ideas  of  our  passions.t 

4.  Love, — Thus  any  one  reflecting  upon  the  thought  he  has 
of  the  delight  which  any  present  or  absent  thing  is  apt  to 
produce  in  him,  has  the  idea  we  call  lovcj:     For  when  a 

*  Locke,  in  this  passage,  barely  paraphrases  the  briefer  and  more 
sententious  Hobbes,  who  says,  "Everyman,  for  his  own  part,  calleth 
that  which  pleaseth  and  is  delightful  to  himself  good;  and  that  evil, 
which  displeaseth  him:  insomuch  that  while  every  man  differeth  from 
other  in  constitution,  they  di£fer  also  from  one  another  concerning  the 
common  distinction  of  good  and  evil."  (Human  Nature,  ch.  vii  §  3.)—  - 
Ed. 

t  Compare  with  the  enumeration  and  definitions  of  the  passions,  here 

S'ven  too  cursorily,  the  masterly  sketch  of  the  same  subject  in  Aristotle's 
hetoric,  1.  ii.  c.  4 — 11 ;  and  Hobbes's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  c. 
vil — Ed. 

t  This  is  a  very  mean  and  imperfect  idea  of  love.  He  confounds  it 
with  that  weak  feeling  which  we  term  lihing;  but  every  man  who  says 
he  *'  loves  grapes,"  must  be  sensible  that  he  employs  much  too  strong  an 
expression.  Hobbes  observes  that,  "  delight,  contentment,  or  pleasure^ 
is  nothing  really  bat  motion  about  the  hearty  as  conception  is  nothing 
but  motion  in  the  head ;  and  the  objects  that  cause  it  are  called  pleasant 
or  delightful,  or  by  some  name  equivalent.  The  Latins  have  jricundwnf 
djv/vwndo, — ^from  helping;  and  the  same  delight,  with  reference  to  the 
object,  is  called  love.'*  (Human  Nature,  ch.  vii.  §  1.)  Aristotle 
observes  justly,  that  love  depends  more  for  its  origin  and  continuance  on 
sight  than  on  ihe  other  senses ;  and  that^  to  those  who  love,  nothing  is  so 
productive  of  delight  as  the  beholding  of  the  beloved  object.  (Ethic. 
Nicomach,  ix.  12.)  Upon  this  passage  Victor  has,  in  his  usual  manner, 
written  a  delightful  commentary,  which  he  thus  concludes :  ''  Nullo  alio 
sensu  tantopere  affici,  inflammarique  amantes,  quantopere  aspecta 
formosarum  illarum  personarum,  quas  amare  incceperint,  sive  attingant 
illas,  sive  loquentes  audiant ;  quippe  cum  ex  oculis  ipsarum  in  eos  cadat 
quidduD,  sive  lux  illud  est,  bIyq  liquor,  c\m.  mstA^xttit,  «a  Vk^efaAit  ipsos^ 
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mam  declares  in  autumn  wheji  he  is  eating  tbem,  or  in  spring 
wlien  there  are  none,  ttiat  he  lovea  grapesj  it  in  no  moi^e  bat 
that  the  taste  of  gi^pes  delights  him:  let  an  alteration  of 
health  or  conatitutioik  destroy  the  delight  of  their  taste,  and 
he  then  can  be  said  to  love  grapas  no  longer, 

5.  Hatred. — On  the  contraiyj  the  thought  of  the  pain 
which  anything  present  or  abscBt  is  apt  to  produce  i^  uSj  is 
"what  we  caR  iiatred.  Were  it  my  business  here  to  inquire 
any  fiirther  than  into  the  bare  ideas  of  our  passiona,  as  they 
depend  on  diiferent  modifications  of  ple-asure  and  pain,  I 
should  i^mark,  that  our  love  and  hatred  of  inanimate  insen- 
sible beings,  is  commonly  founded  on  that  pleasure  and  pain 
which  we  receive  from  their  use  and  application  aey  w^  to 
our  senses,  though  with  their  deatmctiou :  but  hatred  or  love, 
to  beings  capable  of  happineaa  or  misery,  is  often  the  ua* 
easiness  or  delight  which  we  find  in  ourselves  arising  from  a 
consideration  of  their  very  being  or  happiness.  Thus  the  being 
and  welfare  of  a  man's  children  or  friends^  producing  constant 
delight  in  him,  he  is  said  constantly  to  love  them.  But  it 
suffices  to  notCj  that  our  ideas  of  love  and  hatred  are  but  the 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  in  respect  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
general,  however  caused  in  us, 

B.  Dem'e.^The  uneasiness  a  man  finds  in  himself  upon  the 
absence  of  anything  whose  present  enjoyment  canies  the 
idea  of  delight  with  it,  is  that  we  call  desire;  which  is 
greater  or  lesa,  as  that  uneaaineas  is  more  or  less  yehement. 
Where,  by  the  by,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  remark, 
that  the  chief,  if  not  only  spur  ta  h\unaji  industry  and  action, 
is  uneasiness.  For  whatsoever  good  is  proposed,  if  its  absence 
carries  no  displeasmie  or  pain  with  it,  if  a  man  be  easy  and 
content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it,  nor  endeavour 
after  it;  there  is  no  more  but  a  bare  velleity,*  the  term  used 
to  signify  the  lowest  degree  of  desire,  and  that  which  is  next 

inlbdb  eo  voltiptate  mixta  eum  ddlore^  qtuun,  ut  niu ntt  (Flutarchuie) 
ipsi  Tocant  yXuK^TTiJcpov,  nomme  juncto  e  dulcfxiiiie,  fttque  anmn>ipe, 
contr^k  int^  He  rebus;  quod  eipreaait  Catullua,  qui  de  Venere  Lt» 
ioctitus  est      *  Quse  duloem  curis  niiscet  amaritiom. '  "     (p.  650.) — Ed. 

•  Hobbes  under^ttXHi  this  terin  io  4*  very  different  mnntier*  "The 
expregaion  of  vaingloij  m  that  with  which  eojtie  of  the  scliooia,  mietaJdug 
it  for  lome  appetite  distinct  from  all  the  rest^  have  called  vdldiy ;  maJritig 
ft  ueiw  word,  as  they  nmde  a  new  piisBioii,  whiioh  wiw  tisA  \jd«aTO "  ^^^safli- 
Nat  a  ii,  g  l.)—Eik 
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to  none  at  all,  when  there  is  so  little  uneasiness  in  the  absence 
of  anything,  that  it  carries  a  man  no  further  than  some  £unt 
wishes  for  it,  without  any  more  effectual  or  vigorous  use  of 
the  means  to  attain  it.  Desire  also  is  stopped  or  abated  by 
the  opinion  of  the  impossibility  or  unattauxableness  of  the 
good  proposed,  as  far  as  the  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by 
that  consideration.  This  might  carry  our  thoughts  further, . 
were  it  seasonable  in  this  place. 

7 .  Joy. — Joy  is  a  delight  of  thft  ri^i^y^d^*  from  the  consideration 
of  l;he  present  or  o-'^a^i^  ^pprri<|f*>n'iig  possession  of  a  sgooi: 
and  we  are  then  possessed  of  any  good  when  we  have  it  so  in 
our  power,  that  we  can  use  it  when  we  please.  Thus  a  man 
almost  starved  has  joy  at  the  arrival  of  relief,  even  before  he 
has  the  pleasure  of  using  it :  and  a  father,  in  whom  the  very 
well-being  of  his  children  causes  delight,  is  always,  as  long  as 
his  children  are  in  such  a  state,  in  the  possession  of  that 
good;  for  he  needs  but  to  reflect  on  it,  to  have  that  pleasiir& 

8.  Sorrow. — -Sorrow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thoughlL  oLgLgQ^  1q^*  -Vbigh  n^^tlSve  been  enjoyeA^ 
or  the  sense  of  a  present  eviLt  -  ■  — 

*  "The  other  sort  of  delight  is  not  particular  to  any  part  of  the  hody,- 
and  is  called  the  delight  of  the  mind,  and  is  that  which  we  call  joy." 
(Hobbes's  Hum.  Nat.  c.  vii.  §  8.)  "Quatenup  concipitur  ab  sdiquo 
bonum  sibi  adveniens,  sine  compensatione  ullius  mall  consequentis,  que 
boni  fniitio  est,  affectus  vocatur  gaudium.*'  (De  Horn.  c.  xiL  §  2.) 
"Lsetitia  did  potest,  aliorum  omnium  animi  nostri  motuum  tenninua^ 
qui  uti  ab  admiratione  oriuntur,  ita  in  gaudio  tanquam  suo  scopo  finiuntur, 
et  desinunt."     (Ant  Le  Grand.  Part  IX.  Art.  xii.  p.  504.) — Ed. 

f  "  Of  pains,  some  affect  the  body,  and  are  therefore  called  the  pains 
of  the  body ;  and  some  not,  and  those  are  called  grief."  (Hobbes's  Hum. 
Nat.  c.  vii.  §  8.)  "Flentium  passio  contra  est^  quando  quis  ab  aliqua 
vehementi  spe  subito  se  dejectum  concipit.  Itaque  spe  dilatati  spiritua 
animalis,  subito  fallente  spe  contracti,  impetum  in  organa  lacrunandi 
facientes,  humorem,  qui  in  illis  est,  in  oculos  cogit  redundare.  Plufimum 
et  ssepius  flent,  qui  spem  in  se  minimum^  in  amicis  plurimum  habent,  ut 
faeminae  et  infantes."  (De  Homine,  c.  xii.  §  7.)  "  Passionum  agmen 
Dolor  claudit,  communissimus  inter  mortales  affectus,  gaudii  comes  et 
hostes."  (Ant.  Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art.  xiii.  p.  506.)  ''Metrodoms 
disoit  qu'en  la  tristesse,  il  y  a  quelque  alliage  de  plaisir:  (Senec.  Epist. 
99:)  je  ne  scay  s'il  vouloit  dire  autre  chose,  mais  moy  j'imagine  bien 
qu'il  y  a  du  dessein,  du  consentement,  et  de  la  complaisance  k  se  noorrir 
en  la  melancholic.  Je  dis  outre  1' ambition,  qui  s'y  pent  encore  mesler : 
11  y  a  quelque  ombre  de  friandise  et  d^icatesse,  qui  nous  rit  et  qui  nous 
fiatte  au  giron  m6me  de  la  m^lancholie."  (Essais  de -Montaigne^  L  II. 
c.  XX.  p.  149.)  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though  he  had,  as  he  himself  tella 
U8,  (BeUg.  Med.  Part  II.)  aomelbiivg  oi  XXie  \^w5L«iv^\axist  vn.  bim,  was 
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9.  Hope'. — Hope  is  that  pleasure  in  the  mind,  which  every- 
one finds  in  himself,  upon  the  thought  of  a  profitable  future 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  which  is  apt  to  delight  him.* 

yet  a  foe  to  sorrow  in  others ;  and  therefore  condemned  Heraclitns  for 
his  habit  of  weeping.  For  this  reason  he  is  with  much  ingenuity  at- 
tacked by  Alexander  Boss,  who  undertakes  to  demonstrate  tiiat  sorrow 
is  a  better  and  a  wiser  thing  than  mirth ;  in  which  idea  he  might  have 
strengthened  himself  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Greek  proverb : 
*'07rou  TiQ  dXyti,  JC6t(T6  jcat  rbv  vovv  £X^*'" 
Where  there  is  sorrowing  there  is  wisdom. 

(Stob.  Gaisf.  Tit.  99,  25.) 
"Whereas  he  (Sir  Thomas  Brown)  condemneth  Heraclitus,  who,  by  his 
weeping,  made  a  hell  on  earth,  he  is  deceived;  for  oftentimes  there  is 
hell  in  Uughing,  and  a  heaven  in  weeping ;  in  tears  there  is  often  delight, 
and  in  laughing  pain,  and,  as  Solomon  saith,  madness.  Aristotle  saith, 
(1  Bhet.)  tiiat  there  is  in  sorrow  and  tears  a  certain  sense  of  pleasure; 
and  Prudentius  saith :  — 

**  Gaudia  concipiimt  lachryma^  dant  gaudia  in  fletum." 
This  is  daKpvyeva.     Tears,  saith  St.  Ambrose,  feed  the  mind  and  ease 
the  heart,  which  David  found  when  he  said,  My  tears  have  been  my 
meat  day  and  night.     Good  men  therefore  found  not  all  the  uncom- 
foi*table  attendments   of  hell  in  weeping,   but  "rather  the  comfortable 
enjoyments  of  heaven."     (Arcana  Microcosmi,   c.   xv.   p.   176.)     This    * 
proposition  he  quaintly  but  beautifully  corroborates  by  referring  to  the 
example  of  Christ;  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men,  though  he 
wept  often,  never  indulged  in  laughter.     "No  less  than  four  Evangelists 
write  the  story  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  they  mention  all  his  passions  and 
affections,  as  his  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  pity,  hunger,  thirst,  fear,  wearisome- 
ness,  &c.     They  speiak  that  he  moum^  three  several  times.     So  when 
the  prophets  describe  him,  they  set  him  out  as  a  man  of  sorrow,  acquainted 
with  grie^  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted,  wounded  for  our  transgi-essions, 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  stricken  for  our  sins.     It  is  strange,  then, 
that  neither  prophet^   historian,   apostle,  nor  evangelist  should  speak  a 
word  of  his  laughing,   and  yet  so  punctually  mention  to  us  his  grief, 
sorrow,  and  weeping.     Therefore,  not  without  cause  did  Chrysostom, 
Austin,    Basil,    Bernard,   and  others,   conclude  negatively,   that  Christ 
never  laughed,  and  yet  he  did  not  for  that  cease  to  be  a  man."     The 
comic  poet  Antiphanes   agreed  with   Sir  Thomas  Brown,   denoimcing 
sorrow,  as  the  great  disease  of  human  nature,  under  many  names : 
"Attov  to  Xvirovv  kcrnv  avOptairi^  voaoe, 
dvouara  d'exovaa  ttoXXcJ."— (Stob.  Gaisf.  Tit  99,  31.)— Ed. 
;^  See  on  Hope,  Hume's  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,  §  i.  p.  376,  40. 
The  definition  in  the  text  may  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrase  of  Hobbes, 
who  says:    "Hope  is  expectation  of  good  to  come,   as  fear  is  the 
expectation  of  e^ol."     (Hum.  Nat.  c.  ix.  §  8.)     The  text  of  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  Hume  appears  to  be  the  following: — Ta  dh  h  kXiirSi,  }i(ra 
TrapovTa    ^    tv<f>paivttv,    ii   uxpekeiv   ^aiveTai  fisyakcL,    r{   av%v  V<<>Tct\5i 
oMfteXeiv.      'OXa>c     Sk    h<ra     irapovra    €U(}>paivei    koi    VKirvC»ovTa^    >fc«Lv 
fiefiyfjfikvovc,  i*>e  kvi  rd  ttoKv"    (Arist.  Bhet.  i.  \\.^— ^li. 
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10.  Femr, — Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind;  upon  thQ 
thought  of  future  evil  likely  to  befal  us.* 

11.  Despcm, — Despair  is  the  thought  of  the  imattainable- 
ness  of  any  good,  which  works  differently  in  men's  minds, 
sometimes  producing  uneasiness  or  pain,  sometimes  rest  and 
indolency.t 

12.  Anger, — ^Anger  is  uneasiness  or  discomposure  of  the 
mind,  upon  the  receipt  of  any  injury,  with  a  2)resent  purpose 
of  revenge.  J 

•  "l<Tra>   ^i)  ^htoq,  Xwttij   tic   ^  rapaxrj,  Ik  ^avratriag'  fdWovrac 
KOKoVf  fi  ^BapriKov  ^  Xinrfypov."     Let  fear  be — ^a  certain  anguish  or 
trouble  from  the  contemplation  of  evil  to  come,  whether  fatal,  as  fiwight 
with  affliction.     (Arist   Rhet   ii.   6.)    Hobbes,   whom  Hume   in  lus 
Dissertation  has  but  paraphrased,  writes  thus  on  hope  and  fear :  *  *  Quando 
vero  concipimus  una  cmn  male  mutationem  ejus  per  modum  aliquem,' quo 
ipsiun  maliun  evitetur,  affectus  ille  oritur  quam  vocamus  spem.    Similiter, 
si  incumbente  bono  conc^nmus  modiun  aliquem  quo  amittatur,  vel  in 
malum  aliquod  ilH  connexum  trahi  imaginamus,  metus  dicitur.     Itaque 
manifestum  est  tpem  et  fMhim  ita  altemari  inter  se^  ut  nullum  fere 
tempus  tarn  breve  nt,  ut  non  possit  eorum  vicissitudinem  continere. 
Itaque  tpes  et  metw  perturbationes  dicenda  tunc  sunt»  quando  ambe 
brevissimo  tempore  continentur  nominaturque  secundum  affectum  prae- 
valentem,  simplicitur  spea  vel  metus.*'     (De  Homine,  c.  xiL  §  3;  Ck>nf. 
Le  Grand,  Part  IX.  Art  xi  §  5,  p.  503.)— Ed. 

t  ''Absolute  privation  of  hope  is  despair;  a  degree  whereof  is  diffi- 
dence."    (Hobbes,  Hum.  Nat  c.  ix.  $.  8.) — Ed. 

t  ''  On  ne  fait  point  de  distinction  dans  les  esp^oes  de  col^res,  bien 
qu'il  y  en  ait  une  Mg^re  et  quasi  innocent,  qui  vient  de  Tardeur  de  la 
complexion ;  et  une  autre  tr^  criminelle,  qui  est,  k  proprement  parler, 
la  fureur  de  I'orgueiL"  (Rochefoucault^  Reflex.  184.)  Montaigne  has 
borrowed  from  Seneca  (De  Nat.  c.  xvi.)  a  story  illustrative  of  the  worst 
form  of  anger — ^that  which  revenges  its  own  feelings  upon  others. — 
"  J'ay  retenu  k  ce  propos  un  merveilleux  exemple  de  I'antiquit^.  Piso, 
personage  par  tout  ailleurs  de  notable  vertu,  s'estant  esmeu  contre  un 
sien  soldat,  de  quoi  revenant  seul  du  fourrage,  il  ne  luy  B9avoit  rendre 
compte,  oh  il  avoit  laiss^  im  sien  compaignon,  tinst  pour  avere  qu*il 
I'avoit  tu^,  et  le  condamna  soudain  k  la  mort.  Ainsi  qu'il  estoit  au 
gibet,  voicy  arriver  ce  compaignon  esgar^ :  toute  I'arm^  en  fit  grand 
teste,  et  apr^  force  caresses  et  accolades  des  deux  compaignons,  le 
bourreau  meine  I'un  et  I'autre  en  la  presence  de  Piso,  s' attendant  bien 
toute  Tassistance,  que  ce  luy  seroit  k  luy  mesmes  un  grand  plaisir:  mais 
ce  fut  au  rebours,  car  par  honte  et  despit,  son  ardeur  qui  estoit  encore 
en  son  effort,  se  redoubla :  et  d'une  subtUit^  que  sa  passion  luy  foumit 
soudain,  il  en  fit  trois  coulpables,  parce  qu'il  en  avoit  trouv^  im  innocent: 
et  les  fit  dispescher  tons  trois:  le  premier  soldat  parce  qu'il  y  avoit 
arrest  contre  luy ;  le  second,  qui  s' estoit  esgar^  parce  qu'il  estoit  cause 
de  1a  mort  de  son  compaignon*,  et  le  bourreau  pour  n' avoir  ob^y  au 
commandment  qu'on  lui  avoit  faaafc."     (JEaaaMs  \.  IL  <i.  xxxi.  ^,  *»%•, 
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13,  Etw^. — !Ekivy  is  an  uneaam^a  of  the  mind,  ca^ised  hy 
the  consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  hy  one  ^^e 
think  should  not  have  had  it  before  usl"^ 

14:.  WhoJt  Pasmona  ail  Men  Im>m. — These  two  last,  envy 
and  angeFj  not  being  caused  by  pain  and  pleasuiie,  eimply  in 
themselveSj  but  having  in  theiu  some  mixed  considerations  of 
ourselves  and  othera,  are  not  thei^efore  to  be  fotind  in  all 
'  nien,+  because  those  other  jioiiis  of  valuing  their  merits,  or 
intending  reveiige,  is  wanting  in  them:  but  all  the  reHt, 
terminating  purely  in  pain  and  pleasure,  are,  I  tMnk,  to  he 
found  in  all  men.  For  we  love,  desire,  rejoice,  and  hope, 
only  in  respect  of  pleasure ;  we  hate,  fear,  Emd  giieve,  only  in 
respect  of  pain  ultimately:  in  fine,  all  these  passions  are 
moved  by  things,  only  as  they  appear  to  be  the  causes  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  to  have  pleasure  or  pain  some  way  or 
other  annexed  to  them.  Thus  we  extend  our  hatred  TiauaUy 
to  the  subject  (at  least,  if  a  sensible  or  voluntary  agent)  whicli 
has  produced  pain  in  nSj  because  the  iear  it  leaves  is  a  constant 
pain:  but  we  do  not  so  constantly  love  what  has  done  us 
good ;  because  pleasure  operates  not  so  strongly  on  us  as  pain, 
and  because  we  are  not  so  ready  to  have  hope  it  will  do  so 
again.     But  this  by  the  by. 

15.  Fleaaure  ami  Fai^i,  what, — By  pleasure  aad  pain,  de- 
light and  uneasiness,  I  must  aU  along  l:>e  understood  (as  I 
have  above  intimated)  to  mean  not  only  bodily  pain  and 
pleasure^  but  whatsoever  delight  or  uneasineaa  is  felt  by  US| 

Conf.  AristL  Rhet.  I.  jL  o.  2 ;  and  HoLbes,  De  Homine,  o*  xvii.  §  U)-* 
En 

•  See  AnsL  Hliet  L  ii.  c.  10.  "  Dolor  ob  prwktum  sibi  aJium,  con- 
junctufi  cum  couatu  proprio,  eat  aemulEitio :  sed  coujunctua  cum  voluntata 
pn^laiiim  Bibi  retratendi,  mvidJa  rat,**  (Hobbea,  Do  HomiDe,  o.  xii.  $. 
11.)  *'L'or|^eil  qui  houb  inspire  1»tit  d'onvie  nous  sort  aouvent  ainal  Jl 
la  mod^rer.*^  (Rochefoucault,  Reflex.  348.)  Socmtefi  doSned  envy  to 
be  a  wound  of  the  soul.  "  EXcof  Lvai  njc  ^vxriQ-**  (Stob.  Gmst  Tit. 
xxxTiii.  §4^.}  AnaximenoB  said,  tlmt  they  who  are  detonniDed  by  envy 
in  their  judgments^  awarded  ihQ  palm  m^er  to  tlie  wor^t  tban  to  tlia 
bast  men:  '*0i  yap  /lira  i(tB6ifov  flrplvoyrff,  t6  wptaTiTov  airoj^^avtit 
Tol^  XfiptiTTotQ  QV  TmQ  ^iX  Wff  TotQ."  ^dcQL  44.)  And  Thucydiden 
describes  envy  na  the  antogotUBt  of  the  livrng,  but  the  bonourer  of 
the  dead.  **4H9<Svac  tqIq  2^45 ffi  Trpap  rb  avmraXov  t6  ie  fit^  i^iPoSwv 
d%*tiifTayttivi(rTtf  tvyoiq  TtTip.f}Tat,      (I I.  45,) — Ed. 

f  This  \a  GTToneons:  the  elemente  of  aU  buiuan  pusions  lure  in  all 
ttien ;  but  in  some  &re  developed  more^  in  othera  le«^  Tkit  U  tha  ^ Wl^t 
diiference>^Ei 
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whether  arising  from  any  grateful  or  unacoeptable  sensation 
or  reflection. 

16.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that,  in  reference  to  the 
passions,  the  removal  or  lessening  of  a  pain  is  considered,  and 
operates  as  a  pleasure :  and  the  loss  or  diminishing  of  a  plea- 
sure as  a  pain. 

17.  Sha/me, — ^The  passions,  too,  have  most  of  them  in  most 
persons  operations  on  the  body,  and  cause  various  changes  in 

.  it ;  which  not  being  always  sensible,  do  not  make  a  necessary 
part  of  the  idea  of  each  passion.  For  shame,  which  is  an 
uneasiness  of  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  having  done 
something  which  is  indecent,  or  will  lessen  the  valued  esteem 
which  others  have  for  us,  has  not  always  blushing  accompany- 
ing it. 

18.  T/iese  Instances  to  show  how  ov/r  Ideas  of  the  Passions 
are  got  from  Sensation  and  Reflection, — ^I  woidd  not  be  mis- 
taken here,  as  if  I  meant  this  as  a  discourse  of  the  passions  : 
they  are  many  more  than  those  I  have  here  named;  and 
those  I  have  taken  notice  of  would  each  of  them  require  a 
much  larger  and  more  accurate  discourse.*  I  have  only 
mentioned  these  here  as  so  many  instances  of  modes  of 
pleasure  and  pain  resulting  in  our  minds  from  various  con- 

*  This  larger  and  more  accurate  discourse,  as  1  have  before  said,  wUl 
be  found  in  Aristotle,  Rhet.  1.  iL  &c. :  but  for  a  brief  and  piUiy  desorip- 
tion  of  most  of  the  passions,  I  know  of  no.  writer  to  be  compared  with 
Hobbes.  "The  comparison,"  he  says,  "of  the  life  of  man  to  a  raoe^ 
though  it  hold  not  in  every  part,  yet  it  holdeth  so  well  for  this  our 
purpose,  that  we  may  thereby  both  see  and  remember  almost  all  the 
passions  before  mentioned.  But  this  race  we  must  suppose  to  have  no 
other  goal  nor  other  garland  but  being  foremost :  and  in  it,  to  endeavour, 
is  appetite — to  be  remiss,  is  sensuality — to  consider  them  behind,  is  glory — 
to  consider  them  before,  is  humility — to  lose  ground  with  looking  back, 
is  vainglory — to  be  holden,  is  hatred — to  turn  back,  repentance — 5o  be  in 
breath,  hope — to  be  weary,  despair — to  endeavour  to  overtake  the 
next,  emulation — to  supplant  or  overthrow,  envy — ^to  resolve  to  break 
through  a  stop  foreseen,  courage — to  break  through  a  sudden  stop^ 
anger — to  break  through  with  ease,  magnanimity — to  lose  ground  by 
little  hinderances,  pusillanimity — to  fall  on  the  sudden,  is  disposition  to 
weep — to  see  another  fall,  is  disposition  to  laugh — to  see  one  outgone 
when  we  would  not,  is  pity — to  see  one  outgo  whom  we  would  not,  is 
indignation — ^to  hold  fast  by  another,  is  to  love — to  carry  him  on  who  so 
holdeth,  is  charity — to  hurt  one's  self  for  haste,  is  shame — continually  to 
be  outgone,  is  misery — continually  to  outgo  the  next  before,  is  felicity — 
and  to  forsake  the  course,  is  to  die."  (Human  Nature,  c.  ix.  §.  21.) — 
Ed, 
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BideratioiLB  of  good  and  eviL  I  might  perliapa  hare  instanced 
in  other  modes  of  pleasm*©  and  pain  more  aimplo  than  these, 
as  the  pain  of  hunger  and  thii^,  and  the  pleasure  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  remove  them ;  the  pain  of  tender  eyes,  »nd 
the  pleasnre  of  mnsic;  pain  from  captions  nninatnictive 
wrangling,  and  the  pleasure  of  rational  conversation  with  a 
fxiendj  or  of  well-diiected  study  in  the  search  and  discovery 
of  truth.  But  the  pas^iong  heing  of  much  more  concern- 
ment to  us,  I  rather  made  choice  to  instance  in  them,  and 
show  how  the  ideas  we  have  of  them  are  derived  ftv)m  sensa- 
tion and  reflection* 
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1.  Thd^  Idea  how  got. — The  iniDd  heing  every  day  informed 
hy  the  senses  of  the  alteration  of  those  simple  ideas  it  ob- 
serves in  things  with  out,  and  takiirg  notice  how  one  comes 
to  an  endj  and  ceases  to  be,  and  another  begins  to  exist 
which  was  not  before]  reflecting  also  on  what  passes  within 
itself,  and  observing  a  constant  change  of  its  ideas,  Bome- 
time;?  by  the  impression  of  outward  objects  on  the  senses,  and 
sometimes  by  the  determination  of  its  own  choice  j  and  con- 
cluding from  what  it  has  eo  constantly  observed  to  have  been,  ^ 
that  the  Hke  changes  will  for  the  future  he  made  in  the  same 
things,  by  like  agents,  and  by  the  like  ways;  considers  in 
one  thing  the  possibility  of  having  any  of  its  simple  ide^s 
changed,  and  in  another  the  possibility  of  making  that 
change :  and  so  comes  by  that  idea  which  we  call  power.* 
Thus  we  say^  ^tq  has  a  power  to  melt  gold,  i,  e.,  to  destroy 
the  consistency  of  its  insensible  parts^  and  consequently  its 
liafdnesfl,  and  make  it  fluid;  and  gold  htsja  a  power  to  be 
melted ;  that  the  snn  has  a  power  to  blanch  wax^  and  wax  a 
power  to  be  blanched  by  the  sun,  whereby  the  yellowness  is 
destroyed,  and  whiteness  made  to  exist  in  its  room.  In  which^ 
and  the  like  cases,  the  power  we  consider  is  in  reference  to 
the  change  of  perceivable  ideaa ;  for  we  cannot  obser^'e  any 
alteration  to  be  made  in,  or  operation  upon,  anything,  but  by 
the  observable  change  of  its  sensible  ideas;  nor  conceive  any 

•  Thia  flu"bject  haa  been  treated  of  at  large  by  Ax^n^^  ^^^Jy^^^'^'S^ 
L  viiL  c  Ij  et  seq.  — Ed. 
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alteration  to  be  made,  but  bj  conoeiTiDg  a  change  of  aoane  of 
its  ideas.* 

2.  Power,  tictioe  and  passive. — ^Power,  thus  conaideted,  h 
f  two-fold;  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  leoeiYe^  anj*  change: 
.the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  the  other  passiTe  power. 
I  Whether  matter  be  not  whoUy  destitute  of  active  power, -as 
its  author,  Gk)d,  is  truly  above  all  passive  power;  and  whether 
the  intermediate  state  of  created  spirits  be  not  that  alone 
which  is  capable  of  both  active  and  passive  power,  may  be 
worth  consideration,  t^   I  shall  not  now  enter  into  that  in- 

*  Here  the  word  idta  ra  used  for  form,  which  is  a  cause  of  oonfiniQn. 
Upon  this  hint  Berkeley  seems  to  have  based  his  whole  theoiy.  (L  {».  41.) 
—Ed. 

t  On  the  nature  of  angels,  see  Le  Grand,  Part  liL  p.  110,  ei  aeq.  On 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  soul,  tiiere  is  a  splendid  passage  in 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet's  extraordinary  work,  De  Statu  Mortuorom  et 
Resurgentium :  ''In  animA,  prseter  cogitaiiones,  aut  Vim  cogitandiy 
nihil  onmino  experimus  aut  deprehendimus.  Quicquid  agit  anima^  srre 
in  seipsAy  sive  exterius,  non  tactu  aut  impulsu  agit»  sed  vi  aliciiius 
cogitationis :  intellectils,  volimtatis,  appetitils,  aut  alterius  nominis. 
Et  chm  ^titur,  sive  k  seipsA,  sive  exterius,  ea  etiam  est  species  aliqua 
cogitationis.  Ut  nihil  prorsus  in  mente  nostrft  reperiamus,  pneter 
varios  modos  aut  vim  cogitandi.  Qu6d  si  Integra  natura  animin^  et 
oHsentia,  ut  dicunt,  in  cogitatione  consistat,  est  essentialiter  vita  et  in 
desinentes  activa  vel  sm  conscia :  nee  perire  potest  aliter  quam  anni- 
hilatione.''  (c.  iii.  p.  16 . ) I Bpriwti^i^^tf cording  to  whose  theory  nothing 
exists  save  spirits  and  the  ideas  excited  in  them,  entertained  several 
very  extraordinary  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  these  entities.  In 
the  first  place,  he  maintains,  that  spirit  is  a  proper  object  of  know- 
ledge :  *'  ideas,  spirits,  and  rel^ons,  are  all,  in  their  respective  kinds,  the 
objects  of  human  knowl^e.1l  (Principles  of  Human  !Knowledge,  §  89.) 
He  next  acknowledges^e  existence  of  numerous  orders  of  E^irits 
superior  to  man  ;  the  easmess  of  his  belief  in  this  respect,  equalling  the 
vigour  of  his  incredulity  in  respect  to  matter : — "That  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  spirits  of  dfeerent  orders  and  capacities,  whose  faculties,  both 
in  number  and  extent,  are  far  exceeding  those  the  Author  of  my  being 
has  bestowed  on  me,  I  see  no  reason  to  deny."t({  81.)  But  however  firmly 
he  may  believe  in  the  existence  of  spirit,  he  confesses  that  we  know  it  only 
in  the  same  way  as  we  know  of  the  existence  of  matter,  that  is  to  say, 
by  its  effects:  ''such  is  the  nature  of  spirit,  or  that  which  acts,  that 
*  it  cannot  be  of  itself  perceived  but  only  by  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duceth."  ($27.)  Agam :  "We  cannot  know  the  existence  of  other 
spirits,  otherwise  than  by  their  operations,  or  the  ideas  by  them  ex- 
cited in  us."  ({ 145.)  Which  is  true  :  but  in  $  16  et  seq.  he  ridicules  our 
concluding  the  existence  of  matter  in  the  same  way,  because  its  essence 
is  inconceivable.  #  Occasionally  he  appears  inclined  to  think  that  we 
are  further  advairced  in  the  science  of  spirit  than  philosophers  usually 
admit:    "With  regard  to  spirits,   perhaps  human  knowledge  ia  not 
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qudry,  jay  present  buaineiB  bein^j  not  to  search  into  the 
original  of  power,  hut  how  we  come  hj  the  idea  of  ib.  But 
since  active  powers  make  so  great  a  part  of  onr  complex 
idea:^  of  natniul  auhstanceSj  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter,)  and  I 
mention  them  as  such  according  to  comirion  apprehension ; 
yet  they  being  not  perhaps  so  tmlj  active  powers  aa  our 
hasty  thoughts  are  apt  to  represent  them,  I  judge  it  not  amiss, 
by  this  ill  ti  mat  ion  J  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  consideration  of 
God  and  spirits^  for  the  clearest  id^a  of  active  powers. 

3.  Fowm"  includes  Mda^ion. — I  confess  power  includes  in 
it  some  kind  of  relation,  (a  relation  to  action  or  cbangej)  as  y 
indeed^  which  of  our  ideas,  of  what  kind  soever^  when  atten- 
tively considered,  does  not  ?  For  our  ideas  of  extension, 
duration,  and  number,  do  they  not  all  contain  in  them  a 
secret  relation  of  the  parts?  Figure  and  motion  have  some- 
thing relative  in  them  much  more  visibly:  and  sensible  qua- 
lities^ as  colours  and  smells,  ^c,  what  are  they  but  the  powers 
of  different  bodies,  in  relation  to  our  perceptionj  &c,  ^     And, 

io  deficient  us  \&  vulgarlj  Imagined,  "'^(f  135.)  But  how  ii  would  be 
possible  to  1>B  more  ignorant  of  a  thm^  than  to  hjive  no  idea  wtmt- 
ever  of  it,  it  were  difiicult  to  say  |  and  yet  auc!i  m  Berkeley's  opinion 
is  one  condition  with  reapect  to  epint.  **The  great  reaaon  that  la 
assigned  for  our  being  thought  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  spirit^  19  our 
not  having  an  idea  of  it.  But  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
defect  m  a  human  undoratandmp^t  that  it  does  not  perceive  the  idea  ot 
Bpirit,  if  it  is  manifestly  impo^aible  that  there  should  be  any  such 
idea."  ($135.)  But  however  iinposaible  it  maybe,  it  afterwards  turns 
out  that  we  have  actually  some  notion  of  the  thing,  though  we  have  no 
idea*  '  *  We  may  be  said  to  have  ftome  knowledge  or  notion  of  our  own 
mindly  of  spirits  and  active  beings,  whereof,  in  a  strict  sense,  we  hav« 
not  Meaa."  (^  89*)  Agaiti :  **It  must  be  owned  thftt  we  have  aoine 
notion  of  Bout  spirit,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind^  such  as  willing^ 
lovingi  hating ;  inaemuch  as  we  know  or  understand  the  meaning  ot 
thoi4  words."  (^27.)  Elsewhere  the  impossibility  is  more  copipletely 
got  over,  for  we  hnd  ounaelves  in  possession  even  of  an  idea  of  spirit 
*  *  In  a  lai^e  sense,  indeed,  we  may  be  said  to  have  an  idea  (or  rather,  he 
adda,  a  notion)  of  spirit"  (^  140*)  |But  how,  in  any  eense,  large  or 
amail,  we  can  be  gaid  to  have  an  idea  of  that  of  which  it  is  impossible 
we  ahould  have  an  idea,  I  undertake  not  to  detemiine,  ^^^ished  to  its 
fullest  extent^  Bsrkeley'a  theory  considerably  n  arrows  Ae  domain  of 
philoflophy :  there  is  no  nuitten  he  aaye,  of  which  to  form  an  idea ; 
strictly  speaking,  we  can  form  no  idea  of  spirit  i  of  what  ia  it  then  that 
we  can  form  an  ideal  His  arguments  go  directly  to  prove  that  animals 
ara  spirits  :  for  everything,  ho  affirtns,  which  thinks  and  perceives  is  a 
spirit :  now  an!nml«  think  and  perceive^  therefore  the  da^fcjK&V  vs^ 
L       rhinoceroi  are  ipiritual  existences. —FjD«  ^^fl 
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if  considered  in  the  things  themselTea^  do  thej  not  depend  on 
the  bnlk,  fignre,  texture,  and  motion  of  the  parts  )  All  -which 
include  some  kind  of  relation  in  them  Oar  idea  therefore  of 
power,  I  think,  may  well  have  a  place  amongst  other  simple 
ideas,  and  be  considered  as  one  of  them :  being  one  of  those 
that  make  a  principal  ingredient  in  our  complex  ideas  of  sob- 
stances,  as  we  shall  heresifber  have  occasion  to  observ-e.^ 

4.  The  clearest  Idea  o/actwe  Power  had  Jrom  Spirit, — ^We 
are  abimdantly  furnished  with  the  idea  of  passive  power  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  sensible  things.  Tn  most  of  them  we  can- 
not avoid  observing  their  sensible  qualities,  nay,  their  yery 
substances,  to  be  in  a  continual  flux :  and  therefore  with 
reason  we  look  on  them  as  liable  still  to  the  same  change. 
Nor  have  we  of  active  power  (which  is  the  more  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  word  power)  fewer  instances ;  since  whatever 
change  is  observed,  the  mind  must  collect  a  power  somewhere 
able  to  make  that  change,  as  well  as  a  possibility  in  the  thing 
itself  to  receive  it.  But  yet,  if  we  will  consider  it  atten- 
tively, bodies,  by  our  senses,  do  not  afford  us  so  clear  and 
distinct  an  idea  of  active  power,  as  we  have  from  reflection 
on  the  operations  of  our  minds.  For  all  power  relating  to 
action,  and  there  being  but  two  sorts  of  action  whereof  we 

*  Aristotle  recognises  two  classes  of  powers — the  powers  of  matter 
imaccomi)anied  by  intelligence,  and  the  powers  of  mind  or  intelligence 
itself.  **rwv  ivvdfitutVf  ai  fitv  ttrovTai  aXoyot,  at  £e  /xerd  \6yov." 
(Metaph.  L  viiL  a  11.)  The  philosophers  of  the  Megaric  sect  taught 
that  power  exists  only  in  activity :  for  example,  that  he  has  the  power 
to  biuld  a  house  who  is  building  one ;  and  that  the  power  only  con- 
tinues while  he  is  building ;  for  the  act  ceasing,  therewith  ceases  the 
power.  *' tim  Se  rivtc  o'i  ^atriv  elvat,  olov  MtyapsiKoi,  'orav  ivepyjf, 
li6vov  CvvvatrOai'  orav  dk  fir^  ivtpyVf  M  SvvaaBai'  olov,  t6v  fir^  ouco- 
SofiovvTOf  fii)  dvvatrOai  o'lKo^ofuiv,  aXKa  rbv  fii^  oiKodofiovvra  drav 
oiKoSofji^  o^oiiog  dk  Kai  irrl  ratv  aXXwv."  (c.  iiL)  Perhaps,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  there  existed  a  strong  degree  of  enmity 
between  Aristotle  and  Eubulides,  next  after  Euclid,  the  principal  -ptakh 
Bopher  of  this  school ;  so  that  the  Stagirite  may  by  some  be  suspected 
of  having  given  a  ludicrous  turn  to  his  exposition  of  their  tenets. 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  108,  et  seq  See  on  this  school,  Tennemann,  Man.  of 
the  Hist,  of  Phil.  §  125.  Hobbes  observes,  that  cause  and  effect,  power 
and  act  signify  the  same  things ;  but  that  cause  and  effect  have  re- 
ference to  the  past,  power  and  act  to  the  future.  His  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  intelligible  by  an 
outline,  is  well  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  speculation  of  Locke 
in  the  text.  (PhiL  Prim.  c.  x. ;  Opera»  t.  I.  p.  113,  et  seq. — Holes- 
wortb'e  edit.)~ED. 
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have  any  idea,  viB-,  tbinkmg  and  motion;  liit  us  cornaider 
ivtenco  we  have  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  powers  which  pro- 
duce these  actions.  1 .  Of  thinkiugj  body  affords  us  no  idea 
at  all  ]  it  is  oidy  from  reflection  that  we  have  that*  2, 
Neither  have  we  from  body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of 
motion.  A  body  at  rest  affords  ua  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move;  and  when  it  is  set  in  motion  itself,  that 
motion  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  For  when 
i^Q  ball  obeys  the  motion  of  a  billiard-atick,  it  is  not  any 
action  of  the  jjalli  but  bare  passion :  also,  when  by  impiilse 
it  sets  another  ball  in  motion  that  lay  in  its  way,  it  only 
communicates  the  motion  it  had  received  from  anotherj  and 
loses  in  itself  so  much  as  the  other  received ;  which  gives  us 
bnt  a  very  obscure  idea  of  an.  active  power  of  moving  in 
body  J  whilst  we  obaerve  it  only  to  transfer,  but  not  produce 
any  motion.  For  it  h^  but  a  very  obscure  idea  of  power 
which  reaches  not  the  production  of  the  actioDj  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  passion.  For  so  is  motion  in  a  body  im- 
pelled by  anothei^j  the  continuation  of  the  alkjration  made 
in  it  from  rest  to  motion  being  little  more  an  action  than  the 
continuation  of  the  alteration  of  its  figure  by  the  same  blow 
is  an  fliCtion.  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion  we  have 
only  from  reflection  on  what  passes  in  ourselveSj  where  we  J 
find  by  experience,  that,  barely  by  willing  it,  barely  by  a 
thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  move  the  parts  of  our  bodiesj 
which  were  before  at  rest  So  that  it  seems  to  me,  Tve  have, 
from  the  observation  of  the  operation  of  bodies  by  our  sense% 
hut  a  very  im perfect  obscure  idea  of  active  jvower,  since  they 
afford  U3  not  aivy  idea  in  themselves  of  the  power  to  begin 
any  action,  either  motion  or  thought.  Bnt  if,  from  the  im* 
puiae  bodies  are  observed  to  make  one  upon  another^  any  one 
thinks  he  lias  a  clear  idea  of  power,  it  serves  as  well  to  my 
purpose,  sensation  being  one  of  those  ways  whereby  the  mind 
comes  by  its  ideas:  only  I  thonght  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sider here,  by  the  way,  whether  the  mmd  doth  not  receive  , 
its  idea  of  active  power  cleartir  from  rejection  on  its  own 
operations,  than  it  doth  from  any  external  sensation. 

5*    Will  and  UnderstaTidinfj  two  Poivem, — This,  at  least,  I 
think  evident,  that  we  find  in  ourselves  a  jwwer  to  begin  or 
forbearj  continue  or  end  several  actions  of   our  minds.^  mA.   ' 
motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  t^ou^\it  o\:  Y^'iKtaVftViKa  <^^ 
the  mind  orderingf  or,  as  it  were,  comToaist^Jm^  ^^^^^  &ssm.%*^ 
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not  doing  such  or  such  a  particular  action.  Thiis  power 
which  the  mind  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of  any 
idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer  the  motion 
of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  yersli,  in  any 
particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  wilL  The 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  by  directing  any  particular 
action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  that  which  we  call  volition 
or  willing.  The  forbearance  of  that  action,  consequent  to 
such  order  or  command  of  the  mind,  is  called  voluntary. 
And  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thought 
of  the  mind,  is  called  involuntary.  The  power  of  perception 
is  that  which  we  call  the  understanding.  Perception,  which 
we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is  of  three  sorts: 
1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  minds.  2.  The  perception 
of  the  signification  of  signs.  3.  The  perception  of  the 
connexion  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that 
there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  All  these  are  attributed 
to  the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the 
two  latter  only  that  use  aUows  us  to  say  we  understand. 

6.  Faculties, — ^These  powers  of  the  mind,  viz.,  of  perceiving, 
and  of  preferring,  are  usually  called  by  another  name :  and  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking,  is,  that  the  understanding  and 
will  are  two  faculties  of  the  mind;  a  word  proper  enough,  if 
it  be  used,  as  all  words  should  be,  so  as  not  to  breed  any 
confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  being  supposed  (as  I  suspect 
it  has  been)  to  stand  for  some  real  beings  in  the  soul  that 
performed  those  actions  of  understanding  and  volition.  For  • 
when  we  say  the  will  is  the  commanding  and  superior  faculty 
of  the  soul;  that  it  is  or  is  not  free;  that  it  determines  the 
inferior  faculties ;  that  it  follows  the  dictates  of  the  under- 
standing, <fec. ;  though  these  and  the  like  expressions,  by 
those  that  carefully  attend  to  their  own  ideas,  and  conduct 
their  thoughts  more  by  the  evidence  of  things  than  the 
sound  of  words,  may  be  understood  in  a  clear  and  distinct 
sense;  yet  I  suspect,  1  say,  that  this  way  of  speaking  of 
fiwjulties  has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces  and 
authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform  several 
actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings;  which  has  been  no  small 
occasion  of  wrangling,  obscuiity,  and  uncertainty,  in  questions 
relating  iio  .them. 
T.    Whence  the  Ideas  of  Liberty  and  NecesaU'y.— "^^^3  ^^^, 
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I  thmt,  finds  in  himself  a  poiver  to  begin  or  forbear,  con- 
tinue or  put  an  end  to  seTeral  actions  in  himself*  From 
the  consideration  of  the  extent  of  ihm  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  actions  of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in  himselfj 
arise  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  necessity,* 

8.  LiJb^tj/^  what. — All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea 
ofj  reducing  themseh^es,  as  has  been  said,  to  these  twoj  viz,^ 
thinking  and  motion ;  so  &r  as  a  nmn  has  power  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  movsj  according  to  the 
pi'efei'cnce  or  direction  of  his  own  mind ;  so  &r  is  a  man  free. 
"Wberever  any  performance  or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in 
a  nian*a  jxjwer;  wherever  doing  or  not  doing  wiD  not  equally 
follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind  directiBg  it;  there  he 
ifl  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  owjtion  may  be  voluntary*  So 
that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  jiower  in  any  agent  to 

*  Hobbes  baa  writteti  on  thia  question  a  moat  crabbed  and  puzsde- 
headed  tmatiae,  his  ongor  agalnat  BramliaU  having  diaturbf^d  hin  judg^ 
ment*  For  example,  in  that  part  wberc  he  is  wii^g  upon  the  Biahop's. 
'^division  of  hia  forces,"  and  undertakes  to  di^iiOBe  of  Ms  texts  from 
Scripture,  he  rcgarda  the  powers  of  eUctioni  and  chmce  sfi  every  way 
compatible  with  iiece&slty;  and  says,  "in  this  foUowing  of  one  a  hopes 
and  feats  eonaiateth  the  nature  of  elect!ou«  So  that  a  man  miay  both 
chooae  thijs,  and  cannoi  but  c7i<aoj(e  thU;  and,  cenfleguently,  t'hoosiiiff  and 
neeessUy  are  joined  together/'  Wbidti  ia  as  much  m  to  aay  ""  I  have 
two  lege  beeauae  I  chooae  to  have  two  les>fl ;  and  I  chooae  to  have  two 
leigs  because  I  have  two  lega/'  But  this  ia  hke  a  kitten  running  after 
its  own  tail :  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  buatle,  but  no  progress ;  for,  if  one 
should  inquire,  "But  suppose  you  should  ebooaa  to  have  three  lega? 
What  then!"  Why  then  comes  the  necesaitarian'a  universal  reply, 
■  *  You  can't  choose  that: "  which,  in  plain  Enghah,  is,  "  You  are  a  mere 
machine,  and  have  no  Uberty  of  choice  at  all.  Eut,  aa  often  happens, 
the  most  irrational  portion  of  the  work  ia  that  in  which  the  aigumenta 
from  reason  are  considered.  He  aaya^  that  "  the  necemiy  of  an  action 
doth  not  make  the  laws  that  prohibit  it  unjuit. "  Whieh  I  take  to  be  aa 
arrant  a  piece  of  absurdity  m  can  be  found  in  print :  for  if  it  be  oa 
necessary  that  a  man  should  thieve  as  that  he  should  breathe,  (and  there 
can  bo  no  degree  in  necessity,)  it  were  aa  jufl^t  to  prohibit  breathing  as 
thieving.  A;3:ain,  he  puts  the  caae  himBcIf :  ' '  Suppose  the  law,  on  pain 
of  death,  prohibited  stealing;  and  that  there  bo  a  man  who  by  the 
strenglih  of  temptation  is  mcessitaied  to  deal,  and  ia  thereupor^  put  to 
death ;  does  not  this  puniahment  deter  others  from  tJieft  f "  Whati  deter 
men  from  doing  what  they  are  necauittUed  to  do  ^  Would  the  hanging 
of  men  for  touching  the  ground  in  walking  deliver  other  men  from  the 
noceaaity  of  touching  the  ground  1  And  If  all  actions  are  fliece««<Lr\i.t^W^ 
muat  be  oqually  neoesisary — the  puniahmetiti  aa  Tnxi&Yi  wsi  ^e  vA*  ^^<h»^w1 
—-hvt  i^es  thers  cm  he  neither  enm«  hot  ^uBtioe. — 1^'^ 
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do  or  forbear  any  particular  addon,  accordiug  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mii^d,  whereby  either  of  them  is 
preferred  to  the  other;  where  either  of  them  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  agent  to  be  produced  by  him  according  to  his 
volition,  there  he  is  not  at  liberty;  that  agent  is  >  tinder 
necessity.  So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no 
thoughl^  no  volition,  no  will;  but  there  may  be  thought, 
there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition,  where  there  is  no 
liberty.  A  little  consideration  of  an  obvious  instance  or  two 
may  make  this  clear. 

9.  Supposes  the  UnderHanding  and  WUl. — A  tennis-ball, 
whether  in  motion  by  the  stroke  of  a  racket,  or  lying  still  at 
rest,  is  not  by  any  one  taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we 
inquire  into  the  reason,  we  shall  find  it  is  because  we  conceive 
not  a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  consequently  not  to  have  any 
volition,  or  preference  of  motion  to  rest,  or  vice  versa;  and 
therefore  has  not  liberty,  is  not  a  free  ageAt;  but  all  its  both 
motion  and  rest  come  under  our  idea  of  necessary,  and  are  so 
called.  Likewise  a  man  falling  into  the  water,  (a  bridge 
breaking  under  him,)  has  not  herein  liberty,  is  not  a  free 
agent.  For  though  he  has  volition,  though  he  prefers  his  not 
falling  to  falling;  yet  the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not 
being  in  his  power,  the  stop  or  cessation  of  that  motion 
follows  not  upon  his  volition,  and  therefore  therein  he  is  not 
free.  So  a  man  striking  himself,  or  his  friend,  by  a  con- 
vulsive motion  of  his  arm,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power,  by 
volition  or  the  direction  of  his  mind,  to  stop  or  forbear, 
nobody  thinks  he  has  in  this  libei-ty;  every  one  pities  him,  as 
acting  by  necessity  and  constraint. 

10.  Belongs  not  to  Volition. — Again,  suppose  a  man  be 
carried,  whilst  fast  asleep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  person  he 
longs  to  see  and  speak  with ;  and  be  there  locked  fast  in, 
beyond  his  power  to  get  out;  he  awakes,  and  is  glad  to  find 
himself  in  so  desirable  company,  which  he  stays  willingly  in, 
i.  e.,  prefers  his  stay  to  going  away;  I  ask,  is  not  this  stay 
volimtary]  I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it;  and  yet  being 
locked  fast  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  stay, 
he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that  liberty  is  not  an 
idea  belonging  to  volition,  or  preferring ;  but  to  the  person 
having  the  power  of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as 
the  mind  shall  choose  or  direct.    0>xt  V^^a.  oi\^^i\rj  x<»*3iiSH^ 
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aiit  far  as  tliat  power,  and  no  fartlier.  For  wherever  restraint 
cornea  to  check  that  power,  or  cumpulsion  taicea  away  that 
indiflereacy  of  ability  on  either  side  to  act,  or  to  forbear 
acting,  there  Hberty  and  our  notion  of  it  pi*esently  ceases. 

11.  Voluntotri/  opposed  to  itwoluHtarT/f  not  to  neceasm'i/. — ^ 
We  have  instances  enough,  and  often  more  than  enough,  iu 
our  own  bixlies*  A  man's  heart  boata,  and  the  blood  cir- 
culate^j  which  it  ia  not  in  hb  j«wer  by  any  thought  or  voli- 
tion to  stop ;  and  therefore  in  x'eapect  of  these  motions,  where 
rest  depends  not  on  his  choicei  nor  woidd  follow  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mind,  if  it  should  prefer  It,  ho  is  not  a  free 
agent.  Convulsive  motions  agitate  his  legs,  so  that  though 
he  wills  it  ever  so  much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  mind 
stop  their  motion,  (as  in  that  odd  disease*  called  chorea  sancti 
vitij*)  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing;  he  ia  not  at  libeity  in 
this  action,  but  under  as  much  necessity  of  moving,  as  a 
stone  that  falls,  or  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  a  racket.  On 
the  other  side,  a  palsy  or  the  stocks  hinder  his  legs  from, 
obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  ii*  it  would  thereby 
transfer  his  body  to  ai^other  place,  In  all  these  there  ia 
want  of  freedom  j  though  the  sitting  stilly  even  of  a  para- 
lytic, whilst  he  prefers  it  to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary. 
Voluntary,  then,  ia  not  opposed  to  necessary,  hut  to  involun-  j 
tary,  For  a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do,  to  what  he 
cannot  do;  the  state  he  is  in,  to  its  absence  or  change; 
though  necessity  has  made  it  in  itself  unalterable 

13.  Liherty^  wkcU, — ^Aa  it  is  in  tlie  motions  of  the  body,  so 
it  is  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds ;  where  any  one  is  such, 
that  we  have  piwer  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by^  according  to  ^ 
the  preierence  of  the  mind,  thci-e  we  ai-e  at  liberty,  A 
waking  man  being  under  the  necessity  of  having  some  ideas 
constantly  in  his  mindj  is  not  at  Hberty  to  think  or  not  to 
think ;  no  more  than  he  is  at  liberty »  whether  his  body  shall 
touch  any  other  or  no :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his  con- 
templation from  one  idoji  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his 
choice ;  and  then  he  is,  in  respect  of  his  ideasj  as  much  at 
liberty,  as  he  is  in  respet^t  of  bodies  he  reata  on :  he  can  at 
pleasure  remove  himself  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  some 
ideas  to  the  mind,  like  some  motions  to  the  body,  Eire  such 

*  Similar  were    tbe  moveoienti  of    the  oountenanuti  cstus'iA  Is^  ^Xiss 
Sardooic  kugh  —Ed. 
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as  in  certain  circumstanoes  it  cannot  avoid,  nor  obtain  their 
absence  by  the  utmost  effort  it  can  ose.  A  man  on  the 
rack  is  not  at  liberty  to  lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert 
himself  with  other  contemplations:*  and  sometimes  a  bois- 
terous passion  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does  our 
bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of  thinking  on  other 
things,  which  we  would  rather  choose.  But  as  soon  as  the 
mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear, 
any  of  these  motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts  within, 
according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  either  to  the  other,  we 
then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent  again. 

13.  Necessity,  what, — ^Wherever  thought  is  wholly  want- 
ing, or  the  power  to  act  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction 
of  thought,  there  necessity  takes  places  This  in  an  agent 
capable  of  volition,  when  the  beguming  or  continuation  of 
any  action  is  contrary  to  that  preference  of  his  mind,  is  called 
compulsion;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  any  action  is 
contrary  to  his  volition,  it  is  called  restraint.  Agents  that 
have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in  everything  neceeh 
sary  agents. 

14.  Liberty  belongs  not  to  the  WiU. — ^If  this  be  so,  (as  I 
imagine  it  is,)  I  leave  it  to  be  considered,  whether  it  may  not 
help  to  put  an  end  to  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think,  un- 
reasonable, because  unintelligible  question,  viz..  Whether  man's 
will  be  fi'ee  or  nol  For  if  I  mistake  not,  it  follows  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  question  itself  is  altogether  im- 
proper ;  and  it  is  as  insignificant  to  ask  whether  man's  will 
be  free,  as  to  ask  whether  his  sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue 
square;  liberty  being  as  little  applicable  to  the  will,  as  swift- 
ness of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness  to  virtue.  Every 
one  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  question  as  either 
of  these,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  modifications  of 
motion  belong  not  to  sleep,  nor  the  difference  of  figure  to 
virtue ;  and  when  any  one  well  considers  it,  I  think  he  will 

\  as  plainly  perceive  that  liberty,  which  is  but  a  power,  belongs 
j  only  to  agents,  and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification 
I  of  the  will,  which  is  also  but  a  power. 

*  For  who  can  take  a  fire  in  his  hand 
By  thinking  of  the  frozen  Caucasus, 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December's  snow 
By  only  thinking  of  theBuiEaixcn^aYiQo.U-— %i5.kiL«siLkSJL — "Ed. 
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15.  yhliiion. — Suoli  k  tLa  difficulty  of  explaining  and 
giving  clear  notions  of  internal  actions  by  aonnds,  that  I 
must  here  warn  my  reader,  that  ordering,  directing,  chocse- 
ingj  preferring,  tStc,  which  I  have  made  nae  of,  will  not  di^ 
tioctly  enongh  expreaa  voUtioHj  unless  he  will  reflect  on  what 
he  himsell*  does  when  he  wilb.  Far  ejcample,  preferring^ 
which  seems  perhaps  best  to  express  the  act  of  volition,  does 
it  not  precisely,  For  though  a  m^n  would  prefer  flying  to 
walking,  yet  who  can  aay  he  ever  wills  it?  Volition,  it  is 
plain,  ia  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly  exerting  that  domi- 
iiion  it  takejs  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the  raaHj  by  em- 
ploying it  inj  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action. 
And  what  is  the  will,  but  the  faculty  to  do  thisi  And  is 
that  faculty  anything  more  in  effect  than  a  powers  the  power 
of  the  mind  to  determine  its  thought,  to  the  producing,  con- 
tinuing, or  stopping  any  action,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  us? 
For  caa  it  be  denied^  that,  whatever  agent  has  a  power  to  i 
think  on  it^  own  actions,  and  to  prefer  their  doing  or  omiaaion  J 
either  to  other,  has  that  iaculty  called  will?  Will,  then,  ia  i 
nothing  but  such  a  power,  Liberty,  on  the  other  aidej  is  the  / 
power  a  man  has  to  do  or  forbear  doing  any  particular  action, . 
according  as  its  doing  or  forbearance  has  the  actual  pre- 
ference in  the  mind;  which  ia  the  same  thing  as  to  say,' 
according  aa  he  himself  wills  it, 

16.  Pow&ra  hd(mging  to  Ag^frUa.—lX  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  will  is  nothing  but  one  power  or  ability,  and  freedom 
another  power  or  ability;  so  that,  to  ask  whether  the  will 
has  freedom,  is  to  ask  whether  one  power  has  another  power^ 
one  ability  another  ability;  a  question  at  first  sight  too 
gi'oasly  absurd  to  make  a  dispute,  or  need  an  answer.  For 
who  is  it  that  sees  not  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents, 
and  are  attributes  only  of  substances,  and  not  of  powers 
themselves'?  So  that  this  way  of  putting  the  question,  viz., 
Whether  the  will  he  free?  is  in  effect  to  ask,  whether  the 
will  be  a  substance,  an  agent  1  or  at  least  to  suppose  it;  since 
fi-eedom  can  properly  be  attributed  to  nothing  else.  If 
freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  he  applied  to  power, 
or  may  be  attributed  to  the  power  that  is  in  a  man  to  pro- 
duce or  forbear  producing  motion  in  parts  of  his  body,  by 
choice  or  preference;  which  is  that  which  denominates  hinv 
free,    and  is  freedom   itaelf.      But  i£  an^  o\i^  >^<i^^  '^sSfii. 
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whether  freedom  were  free,  he  would  be  suspected  not  to 
understand  well  what  he  said;  and  he  would  be  thought 
to  deserve  Midas's  ears,  who,  knowing  that  rich  was  a  deno- 
mination for  the  possession  of  riches,  ^ould  demand  -whether 
riches  themselves  were  rich. 

17.  However,  the  name  faculty,  which  men  have  given  to 
this  power  called  the  will,  and  whereby  they  have  been  led 
into  a  way  of  talking  of  the  will  as  acting,  may,  by  an  appro- 
priation that  disguises  its  true  sense,  serve  a  Httle  to  palliate 
the  absurdity;  yet  the  will,  in  truth,  signifies  nothing  but  a 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose:  and  when  the  will, 
under  the  name  of  a  faculty,  is  considered  as  it  is,  barely  as 
an  ability  to  do  something,  the  absurdity  in  saying  it  is  fr^ 
or  not  free,  will  easily  discover  itself.  For  if  it  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  and  talk  of  £Etculties  as  distinct  beings,  that  can 
act,  (as  we  do,  when  we  say  the  will  orders,  and  the  will  is 
free,)  it  is  fit  that  we  should  make  a  speaking  &culty,  and  a 
walking  faculty,  and  a  dancing  faculty,  by  which  these  actions 
are  produced,  which  are  but  several  modes  of  motion;  as  well 
as  we  make  the  will  and  understanding  to  be  faculties,  by 
which  the  actions  of  choosing  and  perceiving  are  produced, 
which  are  but  several  modes  of  thinking:  and  we  may  as 
properly  say  that  it  is  the  singing  faculty  sings,  and  the 
dancing  faculty  dances,  as  that  the  will  chooses,  or  that  the 
imderstanding  conceives ;  or,  as  is  usual,  that  the  will  directs 
the  understanding,  or  the  understanding  obeys  or  obeys 
not  the  will;  it  being  altogether  as  proper  and  intelligible 
to  say  that  the  power  of  speaking  directs  the  power  of 
singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  obeys  or  disobeys  the  power 
of  speaking. 

18.  This  way  of  talking,  nevertheless,  has  prevailed,  and, 
as  I  guess,  produced  great  confusion.  For  these  being  all 
different  powers  in  the  mind,  or  in  the  man,  to  do  several 
actions,  he  exerts  them  as  he  thinks  fit ;  but  the  power  to  do 
one  action  is  not  operated  on  by  the  power  of  doing  another 
action.  For  the  power  of  thinking  operates  not  on  the  power 
of  choosing;  nor  the  power  of  choosing  on  the  power  of 
thinking;  no  more  than  the  power  of  dancing  operates  on 
the  power  of  singing,  or  the  power  of  singing  on  the  power 
of  dancing,  as  any  one  who  reflects  on  it  will  easily  perceive : 
and  jet  this  is  it  which  we  aay  -wlaeu.  ^^  ^>3La  s^^eai:,  that  the 
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will  operates  on  the  iinderstandinfjj  or  the  undfirataading  on 
the  will 

19*  I  grant,  that  thii*  or  that  actual  thoTJght  maj  be  the 
occasion  of  volition,*  or  exercising  the  {xiwer  a  man  has  to 
choose ;  or  the  actual  choice  of  the  mind,  the  cause  of  actual 
thinking  on  this  or  that  thing :  as  the  actual  singing  of  guch 
a  tune  niaj  be  the  cause  of  dancing  such  a  dance,  and  the 
actual  dancing  of  such  a  dance  the  occasion  of  singing  mich  a 
tune.  But  in  all  these  it  is  not  one  power  that  ojoerat^sa  oax  , 
another;  but  it  is  the  mind  that  operates,  and  exerts  thai 
.powerhi;  it  is  the  man  that  does  the  action^  it  is  the  agent 
that  haa  power,  or  is  able  to  do.  For  powers  are  relations, 
not  agents :  and  that  which  has  the  power  or  not  the  powei' 
to  operate,  is  that  alone  which  is  or  is  not  free,  and  not  the 
power  itself.  For  freedom,  or  not  freedom,  can  belong  to 
nothing  but  what  has  or  has  not  a  power  to  act, 

20.  Lihertif  belongs  7iot  to  lli£  WilL — The  attributing  to 
faculties  that  which  belonged  not  to  them,  has  given  occasion 
to  this  way  of  talking]  but  the  introducing  into  discourses 
coDcerning  the  mind,  with  the  name  of  faculties,  a  notion  of 
their  operatiugj  has,  I  supposej  as  littlo  advanced  our  know- 
ledge in  that  part  of  ourselves,  as  the  gi-eat  use  and  mention 
of  the  like  invention  of  faculties  in  the  operations  of  the 
body,  has  helped  us  in  the  knowledge  of  physic.  Not  that  I 
deny  there  ai'e  faculties,  both,  in  the  body  and  mind  i  they 
both  of  them  have  their  powers  of  operating,  else  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  opemte*  For  nothing  am  operate 
that  is  not  able  to  operate ;  and  that  is  not  able  to  operat^^^ 
that  haa  no  power  to  opoi*ate,  Nor  do  I  deny  that  those 
words,  and  the  like,  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  common 
use  of  languages  that  have  made  them  current.  It  looks  like 
too  much  affectation  wholly  to  lay  them  by :  and  philosophy 
itself,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet,  when  it  appears 
in  public,  must  have  so  much  complacency  as  to  be  clothed 
in  the  ordinary  fashion  and  language  of  the  country,  so  far 
as  it  can  consist  with  truth  and  perspicuity.  But  the  fault 
has  been,  that  faculties  have  been  spoken  of  and  represented 
as  so  many  distinct  agents.  For  it  being  asked,  wlmt  it  waa 
that  digested  the  meat  in  our  stomachs  t  it  was  a  i-eady  and 
very  satisfactory  answer  to  say,  that  it  ^^ks  \?wi  ^s^^^v^^ 

•  See  Fsaoal  on  the  Fommr  Prochadn,  Ijeltxeal^iiavmii^^^--'^^- 
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fJEU^ulty.  What  was  it  that  made  anything  oome  out  of  the 
body?  the  expulsive  faculty.  What  moved?  the  motive 
^Mmlty.  And  so  in  the  mind,  the  intellectual  &culty,  or  the 
understanding,  understood;  and  the  elective  faculty,  or  the 
will,  willed  or  commanded.  This  is,  in  short,  to  say,  that  the 
ability  to  digest,  digested;  and  the  ability  to  move,  moved; 
and  the  ability  to  understand,  understood.  For  &calty^ 
ability,  and  power,  I  think,  are  but  different  names  of  the 
same  things;  which  ways  of  speaking,  when  put  .into  more 
intelligible  words,  will,  I  think,  amount  to  thus  much:  that 
digestion  is  performed  by  something  that  is  able  to  digest, 
motion  by  something  able  to  move,  and  understanding  by 
something  able  to  understand.  And,  in  truth,  it  would  be 
very  strange  if  it  should  be  otherwise;*  as  strange  as  it  would 
be  for  a  man  to  be  free  without  being  able  to  be  free. 

21.  Bvi  to  the  Agent,  or  Mom, — ^To  return,  then,  to  the 
inquiry  about  liberty,  I  think  the  question  is  not  proper, 
whether  the  will  be  free,  but  whether  a  man  be  free.  Thus, 
I  think: 

First,  That  so  for  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction  or  choice 
of  liifi  mind,  preferring  the  existence  of  any  action  to  the  non- 
existence of  that  action,  and  vice  vers4,  make  it  to  exist  or 
not  exist,  so  far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  thought  direct- 
ing the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when  it  was  at 
rest,  or  vice  vers4,  it  is  evident,  that  in  respect  of  that  I  am 
free ;  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like  thought  of  my  mind,  preferring 
one  to  the  other,  produce  either  words  or  silence,  I  am  at 
liberty  to  speak  or  hold  my  peace ;  and  as  far  as  this  power 
reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  by  the  determination  of  his 
own  thought  preferring  either,  so  far  is  a  man  free.  For 
how  can  we  think  any  one  freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to 
do  what  he  will?  And  so  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  rest  to  any  action,  produce 
that  action  or  rest,  so  far  can  he  do  what  he  will.  For  such 
a  preferring  of  action  to  its  absence,  is  the  wiUing  of  it;  and 
we  can  scarce  tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be 
able  to  do  what  he  wills.  So  that  in  respect  of  actions 
within  the  reach  of  such  a  power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  fr«e 
as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to  make  him. 

*  Ab  effective  a  piece  of  quiet  hmaoMT  aa  any  perUa^a  in  the  Ian- 
^uagift— Ed. 
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22.  In  respect  of  wUUng,  a  Man  is  not  free, — But  the  inqui- 
sitive mind  of  man,  wiUing  to  shift  off  from  himself  as  far  as 
he  caiij  all  thoughts  of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  himself 
into  a  worse  state  thait  that  of  fatal  necesaity,  ia  not  content 
with  thia;  fi^eedom,  unlesss  it  reaches  farther  than  thiB,  will 
not  serve  the  turn;  and  it  passes  for  a  good  plea  that  a  man 
is  not  free  at  aUj  if  he  be  not  aa  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act 
what  he  wills.  Coneeming  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet,  there- 
fore, is  raised  this  further  question.  Whether  a  man  be  free 
to  will?  which  I  think  ia  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  dispntetl 
whether  the  will  be  free.     And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

23,  Secondly,  That  willing,  or  volition,  being  an  action, 
and  freedom  consisting  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting,  a 
man  in  respect  of  wiUing  or  the  act  of  volition,  when  any 
action  in  his  power  is  once  proposed  to  his  thoughts,  as  pre- 
sently to  be  done,  cannot  be  free.  The  reason  whereof  is 
Teiy  manifest;  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the  actio ti 
depending  on  liia  will  Bhould  exist  or  not  exists  and  its 
existence  or  not  existence  following  perfectly  the  determina' 
tion  and  preference  of  his  wLH,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the 
exiatence  or  non  existence  of  that  action;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  other;  i,  e.,  prefer  the 
one  to  the  other:  since  one  of  them  must  necessarily  follow; 
and  that  which  do^  follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  deter- 
mination of  his  nmid;  that  ia,  by  his  willing  it :  for  if  he  did 
not  will  it,  it  would  not  he.  Bo  that,  in  respect  of  the  act 
of  willing,  a  man  in  such  a  case  ia  not  free :  liberty  consisting 
in  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act ;  which,  in  regard  of  volition, 
a  man,  upon  such  a  proposal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoidably 
necensajy  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance  of  an  action  in 
a  man's  power,  which  is  onoe  so  proposed  to  has  thoughts ;  a 
man  must  necessarily  wOl  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  upou 
which  preference  or  volition  the  action  or  its  forbearance 
certainly  foUowa,  and  is  truly  voluntary.  But  the  act  of 
volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the  two,  being  that  which  ha 
cannot  avoid,  a  nmn  in  respect  of  that  act  of  willing  is 
under  a  necessity,  and  so  cannot  be  free;  unless  necessity 
and  freedom  can  consist  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free  and 
bound  at  once. 

2L  This,  then,  is  evident^  that,  in  all  proposals  of  present 
action,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  mU  or  n.cfe  t^a  ''qra.,>3fe«:s^^a 
Me  camioi  forhmr  willing:  liberty  conEiatVa^  laa^  YL-^cpw^t^ii 
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.  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  and  in  that  onlj.  For  a  man  that 
sits  still  is  sud  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  because  he  can  walk  if 
he  wills  it.  Bnt  if  a  man  sitting  still  has  not  a  power  to 
remoTe  himself  he  is  not  at  liberty;  so  likewise  a  man  fiJl- 
ing  down  a  precipice,  though  in  motion,  is  not  at  Hberty, 
because  he  cannot  stop  that  motion  if  he  would.  This  being 
so,  it  is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walkings  to  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  give  off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he 
will  determine  himself  to  walk,  or  give  off  walking  or  not : 
he  mnst  necessarily  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking 
or  not  walking;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in 
onr  power  so  propoHed,  which  are  the  &r  greater  nomber. 
For  considering  the  vast  number  of  voluntary  actions  that 
succeed  one  another  every  moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thoa^t 
on  or  proposed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are  to  be  done; 
and  in  all  such  actions,  as  I  have  shown,  the  mind  in  respect 
of  willing  has  not  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  wherein  coEt- 
sists  liberty.  The  mind,  in  that  case,  has  not  a  power  to 
forbear  willing;  it  cannot  avoid  some  determination  con* 
ceming  them,  let  the  consideration  be  as  short,  the  thought 
as  quick  as  it  will ;  it  either  leaves  the  man  in  the  state  he 
was  before  thinking,  or  changes  it;  continues  the  action, 
or  puts  an  end  to  it.  Whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  orders 
and  directs  one,  in  preference  to  or  with  neglect  of  the  other, 
and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or  changp  becomes  un- 
avoidably voluntary. 

25.  The  Will  determined  hy  something  toithovi  it. — Sino^ 
then,  it  is  plain  that,  in  most  cases  a  man  is  not  at  liberty, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  whether 
a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  pleases, 
motion  or  resti  This  question  carries  the  absurdity  of  it  so 
manifestly  in  itself,  that  one  might  thereby  sufficiently  be 
convinced  that  liberty  concerns  not  the  wilL  For  to  ask 
whether  a  man  be  at  liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  rest, 
speaking  or  silence,  which  he  pleases,  is  to  ask  whether  a 
man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased  with  what  he  is 
pleased  withi  A  question  which,  I  think,  needs  no  answer; 
and  they  who  can  make  a  question  of  it,  must  suppose  one 
will  to  determine  the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  deter- 
mine  that,  and  so  on  in  in^itxim. 

26.  To  avoid  these  and  tlaft  \ik<&«\>«w;i^>aft^T>L«i^iJ^^ 
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be  of  greater  use  than  to  estapblisk  in  our  iniiids  determined 
ideas  of  the  thingg  under  consideration.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty 
and  volition  were  well  fixed  in  the  understandings,  and 
carried  along  with  as  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  thuotigli 
all  tlio  questiona  that  are  raised  about  them,  I  suppose  a 
great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplox  men's  though te  and 
entangle  their  imderstandings  would  be  mtich  easier  resolved, 
and  we  should  perceive  where  the  couiiised  signification  of 
termsj  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  paused  the  obscurity, 

27.  Freedfym^^Fitstf  then,  it  is  carefully  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  fi^eedom  consists  in  the  dependence-  of  the  exia  ■ 
tcnce  or  not  existence  of  any  action,  upon  our  volition  of  it;  and 
not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  contiary,  on  our  pre- 
ferencse.  A  man  standing  on  a  clilf,  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yarda  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  haa  a  power  to  do 
the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  upwards, 
for  that  he  cannot  do ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  becausse  he 
has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force 
than  his  either  holdu  him  fast  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is 
no  longer  free  in  that  case ;  because  the  doing  or  forhearance 
of  that  particular  action  is  no  longer  in  his  power.  He  that 
is  a  dose  ]  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  leet  square,  being  at 
the  north  aido  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty 
feet  southward,  because  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  ia 
not^  at  the  same  time,  at  liberty  to  do  the  oontraiy,  i,  e,,  to 
wali  twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this,  then,  consists  freedom,  viz.,  in  our  being  able  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  shall  choose  or  wiU. 

28.  Volition,  wJiM. — Secondly,  we  must  remember,  that 
volition  or  willing  is  an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thought 
to  the  production  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its 
power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of  words,  I 
would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word  action,  to  compre- 
hend the  forbearance  too  of  any  action  proposed;  sitting 
stHl,  or  holding  one's  peace,  when  walking  or  speaking  are 
proposed,  though  mere  forbeai-ances^  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  will,  and  being  as  often  weighty  in 
their  consequences  as  the  oonti^aiy  actions,  may,  on  that 
consideration,  well  enough  pass  for  actions  too :  but  this  I 
say,  that  J  may  not  be  mistaken,  if  for  brevity's  mka  I. 
^>eak  thua 
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29.  What  dOermmes  the  WiU.— Thirdly,  the  will  be  nothuig 
but  a  power  in  the  mind  to  direct  the  operative  £Ebculties 
of  a  man  to  motion  or  rest,  as  £Eur  as  they  depend  on  such 
direction,  to  the  question,  what  is  it  determines  the  will? 
the  true  and  proper  answer  is,  the  mind.  For  that  which 
determines  the  general  power  of  directing  to  this  or  that 
particular  direction,  is  nothing  but  the  agent  itself  exercising 
the  power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  answer  satisfies 
not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  question,  what  determines 
the  will?  is  this,  What  moves  the  mind,  in  every  particular 
instance,  to  determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this 
or  that  particular  motion  or  rest?  And  to  this  I  answer, 
the  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  or  action,  is  only 
the  present  satisfaction  in  it ;  the  motive  to  change  is  always 
some  uneasiness;  nothing  setting  lis  upon  the  change  of 
state,  or  upon  any  new  action,  but  some  uneasiness.  This 
is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind  to  put  it  upon 
action,  which  for  shortness'  sake  we  will  call  determining  of 
the  will,  which  I  shall  more  at  large  explain. 

30.  Will  omd  Desire  must  not  he  confounded, — But,  in  the 
way  to  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that,  though  I 
have  above  endeavoured  to  express  the  act  of  volition  by 
choosing,  preferring,  and  the  like  terms,  that  signify  desire 
as  well  as  volition,  for  want  of  other  words  to  mark  that 
act  of  the  mind,  whose  proper  name  is  willing  or  volition; 
yet  it  being  a  very  simple  act,  whosoever  desires  to  imder- 
stand  what  it  is,  will  better  find  it  by  reflecting  on  his  own 
mind,  and  observing  what  it  does  when  it  wills,  than  by  any 
variety  of  articulate  sounds  whatsoever.  This  caution  of 
being  carefiil  not  to  be  misled  by  expressions  that  do  not 
enough  keep  up  the  difierence  between  the  will  and  several 
acts  of  the  mind  that  are  quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the 
more  necessary;  because  I  find  the  will  often  confounded 
with  several  of  the  affections,  especially  desire,  and  one  put 
for  the  other;  and  that  by  men  who  would  not  willingly 
be  thought  not  to  have  had  very  distinct  notions  of  things, 
and  not  to  have  writ  very  clearly  about  them.  This,  I  ima- 
gine, has  been  no  small  occasion  of  obscurity  and  mistake  in 
this  matter,  and  thererore  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  be 
avoided.  For  he  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inwards  upon 
wb&t  passes  in  his  mind  wlien.  \i^  'w^Wa,  ^-aJA.  ^^^  -^Jaa-t  the 
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Will  or  jKiwer  of  volition  m  GonveTmat  about  nothing,  but 
tbat  particiilar  determination  of  tbe  miad,  whereby  barely  i 
by  a  thought  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  riaej  continuation^  ] 
or  stop,  to  any  action  which  ifc  takea  to  be  in  ita  power.  1 
ThL^  well  considered,  plainly  shows  that  the  will  is  perfectly 
distinguished  iVom  desire;  which  in  the  very  same  action 
may  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our 
will  sets  us  u}>on,  A  man  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige 
me  to  uae  persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time 
I  am  apeakmg,  I  may  wigh  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In 
this  case,  it  is  plain  the  will  and  desii'e  run  counter*  I  will 
the  action  that  tends  one  way,  whilat  mj  desire  tends  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  direct  contrary  way.  A  man  who  by  ft 
violent  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  limbs  finds  a  do2ineB9  in  his 
head,  or  a  want  of  appetite  in  his  stomach  removed,  desires 
to  be  eased  too  of  the  pain  of  his  feet  or  hands,  (for  where- 
ever  there  is  pain,  there  is  a  destre  to  be  rid  of  it,)  though 
yet,  whibt  he  apprehends  that  the  removal  of  the  pain  may 
translate  the  noxious  humour  to  a  more  vital  part,  his  will 
is  never  detemiined  to  any  one  action  that  may  serve  to  re- 
move this  pain.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  desiiing  and 
willing  are  two  distinct  acts  of  the  mind,  and  consequently^ 
that  the  will^  which  is  but  the  power  of  volition,  is  much 
more  distinct  from  desire. 

31.  Uneasiness  determiTies  the  WUL — To  i^eturn,  then,  to 
the  inquiry,  what  is  it  that  detei-mines  the  will  in  regard  to 
our  actions?  And  that,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to 
imagine  is  not,  aa  is  generally  supposed,  the  greater  good  in 
view,  but  some  (and  for  the  most  part  tho  most  pressing) 
uneasiness  a  man  is  at  pr^ent  under.  This  is  that  which 
suoeessively  determines  the  will,  and  sets  us  upon  those 
actions  we  perform.  This  uneasiness  we  may  call,  as  it  is, 
desire ;  which  is  an  uneasineaa  of  the  mind  for  want  of  some 
absent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what  sort  soever,  and 
disquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneaaiDess ;  and  with  this  is  always 
joined  desire,  equal  to  the  pain  or  nneasLnesa  felt,  and  is 
scarce  distinguishable  from  it.  For  desiie  being  nothing  but 
an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  an  absent  good,  in  reference  to 
any  pain  felt^  ease  is  that  absent  good;  and  till  that  ease  be 
attained,  we  may  call  it  desire,  nobody  feeling  pain  that  he 
wishes  not  to  b©  eased  of,  with  a  dem^  ^<^«i^  Xa  xiaH^i  ^^m^s^-^ 
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and  inseparable  from  it.  Besides  this  desire  of  ease  j&om 
pain,  there  is  another  of  absent  positive  good ;  and  here  also 
the  desire  and  uneasiness  are  eqnaL  As  much  as  we  desire 
any  absent  good,  so  much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here 
all  absent  good  does  not,  according  to  the  greatness  it  has,  or 
is  acknowledged  to  have,  cause  pain,  equal  to  that  great- 
ness j  as  all,  pain  causes  desire  equal  to  itself:  because  the 
absence  of  good  is  not  always  a  pain,  as  the  presence  of  pain 
is.  And  therefore  absent  good  may  be  looked  on,  and  con- 
sidered without  desire.  But  so  much  as  there  is  anywhere  of 
desire,  so  much  there  is  of  uneasiness. 

32.  Desire  is  Uneasiness. — That  desire  is  a  state  of  uneasi- 
ness, every  one  who  reflects  on  himself  will  quickly  find. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man 
says  of  hope,  (which  is  not  much  different  from  it,)  "  that  it 
h&ng  deferred  makes  the  heart  sickl"  and  that  still  propor- 
tionable to  the  greatness  of  the  desire;  which  sometimes 
raises  the  imeasiness  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  people  cry 
out,  "Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  desired,  or  I 
die!"*  Life  itself,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  burden  cannot 
be  borne  under  the  lasting  and  unremoved  pressure  of  such 
an  uneasiness. 

33.  The  Uneasiness  of  Desire  determines  the  Will, — Grood 
and  evil,  present  and  absent,  it  is  true,  work  upon  the  mind : 
but  that  which  immediately  determines  the  will,  from  time 
to  time,  to  every  voluntary  action,  is  the  uneasiness  of 
desire,  fixed  on  some  absent  good:  either  negative,  as 
indolence  to  one  in  pain ;  or  positive,  as  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 
That  it  is  this  imeasiness  that  determines  the  will  to  the 
successive  voluntary  actions  whereof  the  greatest  part  of  our 
lives  is  made  up,  and  by  which  we  bxq  conducted  through 
different  courses  to  different  ends,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
both  from  experience  and  the  reason  of  the  thing. 

34.  This  is  the  Spring  of  Action. — When  a  man  is 
perfectly  content  with  the  state  he  is  in,  which  is  when  he  is 
perfectly  without  any  uneasiness,  what  industry,  what  action, 
what  will  is  there  left,  but  to  continue  in  iti  Of  this  every 
man's  observation  will  satisfy  him.  And  thus  we  see  our 
all-wise  Maker,  suitably  to  our  constitution  and  frame,  and 
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knoTrmg  what  it  is  tliat  determinea  tke  will,  hm  put  iato 
mau  tha  imeaainesa  of  hunger  and  thirst,  ajid  other  natural 
desires,  that  return  at  theix  aeasous,  to  moye  antl  deter- 
mine their  wills,  for  the  preservation  of  themselves^  and 
the  continuation  of  their  species.  For  I  think  we  msj 
concludej  that,  if  the  bare  contemplation  of  theae  good  ends 
to  which  we  are  carried  bj  these  several  uneasinesses,  had 
been  aufficient  to  determine  the  will,  and  set  ns  on  work,  we 
should  have  had  none  of  these  natural  pains,  and  perhaps  in 
this  world  little  or  no  pain  at  all.  *^  It  is  better  to  marry 
than  to  burUi"  says  St.  Paul ;  where  we  may  see  what  it  is 
that  chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  conjugal 
Hfe.  A  little  burning  felt  pushes  us  more  powerfully,  than 
greater  pleasures  in  prospect  draw  or  allure, 

35.  The  greaZest  pomivm  Good  detennmes  not  the  TTtZ?,  hit 
Utieadfieas. — It  seems  so  established  and  settled  a  maxim  by 
the  general  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  good,  the  greater 
good,  determines  the  will,*  that  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  that, 
when  I  first  published  my  thoughts  on  this  subject,  I  took  it 
for  granted ;  and  I  imagine  that,  by  a  great  many  I  shall  be 

*  "  Every  art  suid  every  Bcientifie  system,  smd  in  lik©  manner  every 
coutSB  of  action  and  delibsrate  preference,  aeema  to  sum  at  some  good ; 
and  consequently  *  tk^  Gmd  *  haa  been  well  defined  as  ■  that  which  all 
thingB  aim  at' 

"But  there  appeara  to  be  a  kind  of  diffeT«nce  in  enda ;  fot  some  are 
«neT]^ee ;  othets  again  beyond  these,  certain  works ;  but  wherever  there 
are  certain  ends  besides  the  aotione,  there  the  works  are  naturally  better 
than  the  enei^iea. 

"  Now  imce  there  are  many  aotion^)^  arts,  and  fioienceSr  it  follows  that 
there  are  many  ends  ;  for  of  medicine  the  end  is  health ;  of  eMp- building, 
a^hip;  of  generalship,  victory;  of  economy,  weialth-  But  whatever  of 
such  arte  are  contained  under  any  one  faculty^  (aa,  for  instance,  under 
horsemaiLship  is  contained  the  art  of  making  biidle^^  smd  all  other  bouse 
furniture ;  and  thia  and  the  whole  art  of  war  Is  contained  under  ^euerd- 
ship ;  and  in  the  Batne  manner  other  arts  are  contained  under  different 
fibcultiea  i)  m  all  tbese  the  ends  of  the  chief  arte  are  more  eligible  than  *^ 
ihe  ondfl  of  the  s^lbo^di^ftte  ones ;  because  for  the  sake  of  the  former, 
the  latter  are  pursued*  It  makas,  however,  no  difference  whether  the 
ener^es  tbem&elve^  or  Homething  eke  besides  these^  are  the  ends  of 
actions,  just  as  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  edenoes  above 
mentioned. 

"I^  therefore,  there  is  some  end  of  all  that  we  do,  which  we  wish 
fM*  tm  ite  own  account,  and  if  we  wish  for  all  other  tbin^  ou  ^ficjiMaAi.  ^1 
tbifl,  and  do  not  choose  everything  for  tneaakfttA  wi^I^«^)ESEB%  <&«Rr  ^^ 
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thought  more  excusable  for  having  then  done  so,  than  that 
now  I  have  ventured  to  recede  from  so  received  an  opinion. 
.  But  yet,  upon  a  stricter  inquiry,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
^good,  the  greater  good,  though  apprehended  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so,  does  not  determine  the  will,  until  our  desire^ 
raised  proportionably  to  it,  makes  us  uneasy  in  the  want  of 
it.  Convince  a  man  ever  so  much  that  plenty  has  it&  advan- 
tages over  poverty;  make  him  see  and  own  that  the  hand- 
some conveniences  of  life  are  better  than  nasty  penury;  yet, 
as  long  as  he  is  content  with  the  latter,  and  finds  no  uneasi- 
ness in  it,  he  moves  not ;  his  will  never  is  determined  to  any 
action  that  shall  bring  him  out  of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so 
well  persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  that  it  is  as 
necessary  to  a  man  who  has  any  great  aims  in  this  world,  or 
hopes  in  the  next,  as  food  to  life ;  yet,  till  he  hungers  or 
thirsts  after  righteousness,  till  he  feds  an  uneasiness  in  the 
want  of  it,  his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in 
imrsuit  of  this  confessed  greater  good;  but  any  other 
uneasiness  he  feels  in  himself  shall  take  place,  and  carry  his 
will  to  other  actions.  On  the  other  side,  let  a  drunkard  see 
that  his  health  decays,  his  estate  wastes,  discredit  and 
diseases,  and  the  want  of  all  things,  even  of  his  beloved 

thus  we  should  go  on  to  infinity,  so  that  desire  would  be  empty  and 
▼ain),  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  '  the  good,'  and  the  greatest  good. 
Has  not,  then,  the  knowledge  of  this  end  a  great  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  life ;  and,  like  archers,  shall  we  not  be  more  likely  to  attain 
that  which  is  right,  if  we  have  a  mark?  If  so,  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  give  an  outline  at  least  of  its  nature,  and  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
sciences  or  faculties  it  belongs. 

**  Now  it  would  appear  to  be  the  end  of  that  which  is  especially  the 
chief  and  master  science,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  political  science ;  for 
it  directs  what  sciences  states  ought  to  cultivate,  what  individuals  should 
learn,  and  how  far  they  should  pursue  them.  We  see,  too,  that  the 
most  valued  faculties  are  comprehended  under  i^  as,  for  example,  gene- 
ralship, economy,  rhetoric.  Since,  then,  this  science  makes  use  of  the 
practical  sciences,  and  legislates  respecting  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  abstained  from,  its  end  must  include  those  of  the  others ;  so  that 
this  end  must  be  the  good  of  man.  For  although  the  good  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  state  be  the  same,  still  that  of  a  state  appears  more  im- 
portant and  more  perfect  both  to  obtain  and  to  preserve.  To  discover 
the  good  of  an  individual  is  satisfactory,   but  to  discover  that  of  a 

sUte  or  a  nation  is  more  noble  and  divine." — (See  Aristotle's  Ethics, 

b*  L  ch,  L  u ,  et  feq.)— £d. 
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drink,  attends  him  in  the  couree  lie  folio wbj  j^et  the  returns 
of  uaea^ess  to  misa  his  compaiiioo%  tJie  habitual  thirst  after 
his  oiipa  at  the  usual  time,  drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though 
he  haj3  in  his  vieiv  the  losa  of  health  and  plenty,  and  perhaps 
of  the  joys  of  another  life :  the  least  of  Trhich  is  no  LQCon- 
siderahle  good^  but  auch  as  he  confesses  is  far  greater  than 
the  tickling  of  his  palate  with  a  glaaa  of  vdiie,  or  the  idle 
chat  of  a  soaking  club.  It  is  not  want  of  viewing  the 
gi-eater  good }  for  he  sees  and  acknowledges  it,  andj  ia  the 
intervals  of  his  drinking  hoursj  will  %s^q  resolutions  to 
pursue  the  greater  good;  but  when  the  uneasiness  to  miais 
his  accustomed  delight  returns,  the  greater  acknowledged 
good  loses  its  hold,  and  the  present  uneasiness  determines  the 
will  to  the  aceuatomed  action ;  which  thereby  gets  stronger 
footing  to  preyaU  against  the  next  occasion,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  makes  secret  promises  to  himself  that  he  wiQ  do 
so  no  more;  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  act  against  the 
attainment  of  those  greater  goods.  And  thus  he  is  &om 
time  to  time  in  the  state  of  that  unhappy  complainer, 
video  mehom  prohoque,  deteriora  sequor ;  *  which  sentence, 
allowed  for  true,  and  made  good  by  constent  experience^ 
may  this,  and  possibly  no  other  way,  be  easily  made 
intelligible. 

36*  Btcavse  the  Rmrnmal  of  Uneasine^a  is  the  first  Step  to 
Happiness. — If  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  what  ex- 
perience makes  so  evident  in  fact,  and  escamine,  why  it  ia 
uneasijiess  alone  operates  on  the  will,  and  determines  it  in  its 
choice,  we  shall  find  that,  we  being  capable  but  of  one  deter- 
mination of  the  will  to  one  action  at  once,  the  present 
uneasiness  that  we  are  under  does  naturally  determine  the 
willjt  in  order  to  that  happiness  which  we  all  aim  at  in  all 
our  actions;  forasmuch  as  whilst  we  are  under  any  uneasiness, 
we  cannot  apprehend  om'selves  happy,  or  in  the  way  to  it ; 
pain  and  uneasiness  being  by  every  one  concluded  and  felt  to 
be  inconsistent  with  happiness,  spoiling  the  relish  even  of 
those  good  things  which  we  have;  a  little  pain  serving  to 


k. 


•  So  St-  Paul  I   **  When  I  ohwie  the  good^  evil  ia  preaent  with  me." 
— En. 

+  Example;  Esau  selhiig  his  birthright  £ot  a.  Toeto  ^  ^'Um^%%— ^^^s. 
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mar  all  the  pleasure  we  rejodoed  in.  And  f therefore  that 
which  of  course  determiness  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the 
next  action,  will  always  be  the  removing  of  pain,  as  long  as 
we  'have  any  lefb,  as  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards 
hi^piness. 

37.  Beecmse  Unecumeaa  aUme  is  preaent, — Another  reason 
why  it  is  uneasiness  alone  determines  the  will,  is  this-: 
because  that  alone  is  present,  and  it  is  against  the  nature  of 
things,  that  what  is  absent  should  operate  where  it  is  not. 
It  may  be  said,  that  absent  good  may  by  contemplation  be 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  made  present.  The  idea  of 
it  indeed  may  be  in  the  mind,  and  viewed  as  present  there; 
bat  nothing  will  be  in  the  mind  as  a  present  good,  able  to 
counterbalance  the  removal  of  any  uneasiness  which  we  are 
under,  till  it  raises  our  desire;  and  the  uneasiness  of  that 
has  the  prevalency  in  determining  the  will.  Till  then,  the 
idea  in  the  mind  of  whatever  is  good,  is  there  only,  like 
other  ideas,  the  object  of  bare  unactire  speculation,  but 
operates  not  on  the  will,  nor  sets  us  on  work ;  the  reason 
whereof  I  shall  show  by  and  by.  How  many  are  to  be 
found,  that  have  had  lively  representations  set  before  their 
minds  of  the  unspeakable  joys  of  heaven,  which  they  acknow- 
ledge both  possible  and  probable  too,  who  yet  would  be  con- 
tent to  take  up  with  ^eir  happiness  here !  And  so  the 
prevailing  imeasiness  of  their  desires,  let  loose  after  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  take  their  turns  in  the  determining  their 
wills;  and  all  that  while  they  take  not  one  step,  are  not  one 
jot  moved,  towards  the  good  things  of  another  life,  considered 
as  ever  so  great. 

38.  Beccmae  all  who  cUlow  the  Joys  ofHea/oenpoasiMe,  pu/rsue 
them  not, — ^Were  the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good, 
as  it  appears  in  contemplation  greater  or  less  to  the  imder- 
standing,  which  is  the  state  of  all  absent  good,  and  that 
which  in  the  received  opinion  the  will  is  supposed  to  move 
to,  and  to  be  moved  by,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  get 
loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  proposed 
and  considered  as  possible.  For  all  absent  good,  by  which 
alone,  barely  proposed,  and  coming  in  view,  the  will  is 
thought  to  be  determined,  and  so  to  set  us  on  action,  being 
only  possible^  but  not  inM\i\Ay  cerVAia*.  \\>  ^  wc^vold&ble 
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that  fciie  iniiidtelj  greater  possible  good  should  regularly  and 
constantly  determine  the  will  in  all  the  successive  actions  it 
directs :  and  then  we  should  keep  constantly  and  steadily  in 
our  course  towards  heaveu,  without  ever  standing  etill,  or 
tlirecting  our  actions  to  any  other  end  :  the  eternal  ooudition 
of  a  future  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of 
richeSj  or  honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pl^sure  which  we 
cau  propose  to  ourselves,  though  we  should  grant  these  the 
more  probable  to  be  obtained :  for  nothing  fiiture  ia  yet  in 
poaseaaion,  and  so  the  expectation  even  of  these  may  deceive 
us-  If  it  were  so,  that  the  greater  good  in  view  determines 
the  will,  3o  great  a  good^  once  proposed^  could  not  bat  aeiie 
the  will,  and  hold  it  faat  to  the  pursuit  of  this  infinitely 
greatest  good,  without  ever  letting  it  go  again :  for  the  will 
having  a  power  over,  and  directing  the  thoughts  as  well  a^ 
other  actions,  would,  if  it  were  so,  hold  the  contemplation  of 
the  mind  fixed  to  that  good. 

But  any  great  Unea^hiess  is  never  n^leated. — This  would 
be  the  stnt^  of  the  mind,  and  regular  tendency  of  the  will  in 
all  its  determinations,  were  it  determined  by  that  which  is 
considered,  and  in  view,  the  greater  good;  but  that  it  is  not 
so,  is  visible  in  experience :  the  infinitely  greatest  confessed 
good  being  often  neglected,  to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasi- 
ness of  our  desires  pursuing  trifles.  *  But  though  the  greatest 
allowed,  even  everlasting  unspeakable  good,  which  has  some- 
times moved  and  aflfected  the  mindj  does  not  atedfastly  hold 
the  will,  yet  we  see  any  very  great  and  prevailing  uneasiness, 
having  once  laid  hold  on  the  will,  lets  it  not  go;  by  which 
we  maj  be  convinced  what  it  is  that  determines  the  will. 
Thus  any  vehement  pain  of  the  body,  the  ungovernable  pas- , 
sion  of  a  man  violently  in  love,  or  the  impatient  desire  of  { 
revengCj  keeps  the  will  steady  and  intent  ;t  and  the  will,  thus 

*  Thus  WB  fiTid  Lady  Montague  preferrini;:  the  conditioij  of  fi  rich 
Effendi,  with  all  hJa  ignontnc^  t<i  that  of  Sir  Isaao  KewtOD,  with  all  his 
knowledge.  —Ed, 

t  A  striking  illustration  of  thia  m  furoiehed  hy  an  anecdote  of 
the  Italian  painter,  Caravag|to;  who,  hiLvlng  received  a  hlow  from 
a  Milanese  nobleman,  was  remaed  satbfactioD,  upon  the  ground  that, 
hftin^  of  mean  rank,  he  had  no  claim  to  be  treated  m  a  gentleman. 
BtUDg  to  the  qniok  by  thia  B&cond  and  worse  inanlt,  Carava^gio  left 
Italy  in  dlagunt,  and  travelled  into  the  East,  where  he  entotijtL  mta 
tiie  service   of   the   Knighte   of   St.  John   ot  3^tMaviHXn,      lisic^  ^ 
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determined,  never  lets  the  understanding  lay  by  the  object, 
but  all  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  and  powers  of  the  body  are 
uninterruptedly  employed  that  way,  by  the  determination  of 
the  will,  influenced  by  that  topping  uneasiness  as  long  as  it 
lasts ;  whereby  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that  the  will  or  power 
of  setting  us  upon  one  action  in  preference  to  all  othens,  is 
determined  in  us  by  uneasiness.  And  whether  this  be  not  so, 
I  desire  every  one  to  observe  in  himsel£ 

39.  Desire  accompcmies  all  Uneasiness. — ^I  have  hitherto 
chiefly  instanced  in  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  as  that  which 
determines  the  will;  because  that  is  the  chief  and  most  sen- 
sible, and  the  will  seldom  orders  any  action,  nor  is  there  any 
voluntary  action  performed  without  some  desire  accompany- 
ing it;  which  I  think  is  the  reason  why  the  will  and  desire 
are  so  often  confounded.  But  yet  we  are  not  to  look  upon 
the  uneasiness  which  makes  up,  or  at  least  accompanies  most 
of  the  other  passions,  as  wholly  excluded  in  the  case.  Aver- 
sion, fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  &c,f  have  each  their  uneasiness 
too,  and  thereby  influence  the  will.  These  passions  are 
scarce  any  of  them  Id  life  and  pmctice  simple  and  alone,  and 
wholly  unmixed  with  others:  though  usually  in  discourse 
and  contemplation,  that  carries  the  name  which  operates 
strongest,  and  appears  most  in  the  present  state  of  the  mind : 
nay,  there  is,  I  think,  scarce  any  of  the  passions  to  be  found 
without  desire  joined  with  it.  I  am  sure  wherever  there  is 
uneasiness,  there  is  desire :  for  we  constantly  desire  happi- 
ness; and  whatever  we  feel  of  uneasiness,  so  much  it  is 
certain  we  want  of  happiness,  even  in  our  own  opinion ;  let 
our  state  and  condition  otherwise  be  what  it  will.  Besides, 
the  present  moment  not  being  our  eternity,  whatever  our 
enjoyment  be,  we  look  beyond  the  present,  and  desire  goes 
with  our  foresight,  and  that  still  carries  the -will  with  it.  So 
that   even  in  joy   itself,   that  which   keeps  up  the  action 

the  exercise  of  his  art,  and  repeated  proofs  of  indomitable  courage, 
he  at  length,  after  seventeen  years,  obtained  admission  into  the  brother- 
hood. Being  now  a  Knight  of  St.  John,  and  consequently  noble,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  sought  and  discovered  the  Milanese  who  had  for- 
merly insulted  him ;  and  there  existing  no  longer  any  pretext  for  refusing 
CSaravaggio  the  satisfaction  he  demanded,  the  haughty  noble  met  him  in 
the  field,  where  he  washed  out  with  his  blood  the  insiilt  he  had  so  many 
years  before  oflTered  the  revengeful  painter ;  who,  after  thus  satiating  his 
leeUngB  of  vengeance,  returned  to  \ub  pToieaaioTvai  \i>\T%\C\\;&. — ¥xT). 
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whereon  the  enjoyment  depends,  ia  the  desire  to  continue  it, 
and  fear  to  loae  it :  and  whenever  a  greater  nneasineas  than 
that  takes  place  in  the  mind,  the  will  presently  is  by  that 
determined  to  eome  new  action,  and  the  present  delight 
neglected 

40,  The  inmi,  pressing  Uiieamnsss  naiuralli/  detenmnes  tlie 
W^. — But  we  being  in  thia  world  beset  with  sundry  nn- 
ea^in^aeB,  distracted  with  different  desires,  the  next  inquiry 
naturaDy  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency  in  de^ 
termining  the  will  to  the  next  aetion  ?  and  to  that  the  answer 
iflj  that  ordinarily,  which  is  the  most  pressing  of  thos^e  that 
are  judged  capable  of  being  then  removed.  For  the  will 
being  the  power  of  directing  our  operative  faculties,  to  some 
action,  for  some  end,  cannot  at  any  time  be  moved  towards 
what  is  judged  at  that  time  unattainable :  that  would  be  to 
suppose  an  intelligent  being  designedly  to  act  for  an  end, 
only  to  loae  its  labour ;  for  so  it  is  to  act  for  what  is  judged 
uot  attainable ;  and  therefore  very  great  uneaain esses  move  not 
the  will  when  they  are  judged  not  capable  of  a  cure :  they  in  • 
that  case  put  u:^  not  upon  endeavours.  But,  these  set  apart, 
the  most  important  and  urgent  uneasiness  we  at  that  time 
feel,  is  that  which  ordinarily  determines  the  will  successively, 
in  that  train  of  voluntary  actions  which  makes  up  our  lives. 
The  greatest  present  uneasineaa  is  the  spur  to  action,  that  is 
constantly  felt,  and  Ibr  the  moiit  pait  determines  the  will  in 
its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For  this  we  must  cany  along 
with  uSj  that  the  proper  and  only  object  of  the  will  is  some 
action  of  oura,  and  nothing  else :  for  we  producing  nothing  by 
our  willing  it^  but  some  action  in  om'  power^  it  is  there  the 
will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  further.* 

4L  All  dedre  Happiriess. — -If  it  be  fiirther  asked,  what  . 
it  is  moves  desire '(      I  answer,  happiness,  and  that  alone* 
Happiness  and  miseiy  are  the  names  of  two  extremes,  the 

*  '*  I  £nd  I  cajL  excite  Ideaa  m  my  mind  at  pleaaiu^  smd  viuy  aud 
shift  the  Hcene  iie  oft  na  I  thitik  fit*     It  is  no  more  than  willing,  and 
straightway  thia  or  that  idea  atises  ia  my  fancy :  and  by  the  sv^aw  power 
it  is  Qbliter^tedr  and  makes  way  for  another.     Thia  making  and  iinmakmg 
of  ideiis  duth  very  properly  denominate  the  miod  active.     Thus  much  ii  j 
certain^   and  gfrounded  on  experience ;  but  when  we  taJk  of  utithinklng 
ng^ntfli  and  of  e^citin^  jdeaa  exclusive  of  Tolition,  we  only  amune  our-  \ 
eelvee  with  words/'     (Berkeley,  Prindplea  of  Human  Knowl^d^ft^  %Ti^>|J 
—Ed.  ■ 
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utmost  bounds  whereof  we  know  not;  it  is  what  ^  eye  hath 
not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conoeive.**  But  of  some  d^rees  of  both 
we  have  very  lively  impressions,  made  by  several  instances 
of  delight  and  joy  on  the  one  side,  and  torment  and  sorrow 
on  the  other;  which,  for  shortness'  sake,  I  shall  comprehend 
under  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  being  pleasure 
and  pain  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body :  ''  with  him  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasure  for  evermore  :**  or,  to  speak 
truly,  they  are  all  of  the  mind;  though  some  have  their 
rise  in  the  mind  from  thought,  others  in  the  body  from  cer- 
tain modifications  of  motion. 

42.  Happiness,  whaJt. — Happiness,  then,  in  its  full  extent, 
is  the  utmost  pleasure  we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the 
utmost  pain;*  and  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be  called 
happiness  is  so  much  ease  from  all  pain,  and  so  much  present 
pleasure,  as  without  which  any  one  cannot  be  content. 
Now,  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  produced  in  us  by  the 
operation  of  certain  objects,  either  on  our  minds  or  our 
bodies,  and  in  different  degrees;  therefore  what  has  an  apt- 
ness to  produce  pleasure  in  us  is  that  we  call  good,  and  what 
is  apt  to  produce  pain  in  us  we  call  evil,  for  no  other  reason 
but  for  its  aptness  to  produce  pleasure  and  pain  in  us,  where- 
in consists  our  happiness  and  misery.  Further,  though  what 
•is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in  itself  good, 
and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of  pain  be  evil,  yet 
it  often  happens  that  we  do  not  call  it  so  when  it  comes  in 
competition  with  a  greater  of  its  sort;  because  when  they 
come  in  competition,  the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and  pain 
have  justly  a  preference.  So  that  if  we  will  rightly  estimate 
what  we  call  good  and  evil,  we  shall  find  it  lies  much  in 
comparison :  for  the  cause  of  every  less  degree  of  pain,  as  well 
as  every  greater  degree  of  pleasure,  has  the  nature  of  good, 
and  vice  versa.  • 

43.  WluxJb  Good  is  desi/red,  whuJb  not,  —  Though  this    be 

*  Lipeius,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  fully  explains 
the  nature  of  the  supreme  good,  as  it  was  contemplated  by  that  sect. 
(Bianuduct.  ad  Stoic.  Philos.  t.  II.  dis.  xiii.  p.  712.)  And  Seneca 
thus  briefly  and  beautifully  describes  it:  **  Proponamus  oportet  finem 
summi  boni,  ad  quem  nitamus,  ad  quern  omne  factum  nostrum  die- 
tumqne  rmiciat^  voluti  navigantibus  ad  sidus  aliquod  dirigendus  est 
cnrsug."    (Epist  95.)— Ed. 
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that  which  la  called  good  and  eTil,  and  all  good  be  the  pro- 
per ohject  of  desira  in  general,  yet  all  good,  even  seen,  and 
ccufeaaed  to  he  so,  does  not  necessarily  move  every  particular 
man^s  desire ;  but  only  that  part,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  con- 
sidered  and  taken  to  make  a  necessaty  part  of  hia  happiness. 
All  other  good,  however  great  in  reality  or  appeamnoe, 
excites  not  a  man  s  desires,  who  look^  not  on  it  to  make  a 
pait  of  that  happiness  wherewith  he^  in  his  present  thoughts, 
can  aatii^fy  himself.  HappinesSj^  wnder  this  yiew,  every  one 
constantly  pursues,  and  desires  what  makes  any  part  of  it : 
other  things  acknowledged  to  he  good,  he  can  look  upon 
without  desire,  pass  hy,  and  be  content  without.  There  ia 
nobody,  I  think,  so  aenseless  as  to  deny  that  there  is  pleasure 
in  knowledge:  and  for  the  pleasures  of  sense,  they  have  too 
many  followers  to  let  it  be  questioned  whether  men  are 
taken  with  them  or  no.  Now  let  one  man  place  his  satis- 
faction in  sensual  pleasures,  another  in  the  delight  of  know- 
ledge :  though  each  of  them,  cannot  but  confeaSj  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  what  the  other  pursues;  yet,  neither  of  them 
making  the  other's  delight  a  part  of  hia  happiness,  their 
desires  are  not  moved;  hut  each  is  satisfied  wilihout  what 
the  other  enjoys,  and  so  his  will  is  not  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  it.  But  yet  as  soon  as  the  studious  man's  hunger 
and  thirst  make  him  uneasy,  he,  whose  will  was  never  de* 
termined  to  any  pursuit  of  good  cheer,  poignant  sauces, 
delicious  wine,  by  the  plea^nt  taste  he  has  found  in  them, 
is,  by  the  uneasiness  of  hunger  and  thirst,  presently  deter' 
mined  to  eating  and  drinking,  though  possibly  with  great 
indi£Ferency,  what  wholesome  food  comes  iu  hm  way.*     And, 

*  Extraordinary  itoriea  are  related  of  the  passion  of  several  bdtviduftls 
for  fltudy ;  but  there  enters,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  marvelloos  Into  theae 
aooountSj  as  a  kind  of  seasoning  to  make  them  palatable,  I  have  f^ame- 
times  suspected  that^  although  Aristotle  might  on  particular  occasions 
go  to  reat  with  a  brazen  basin  hy  hia  bedside,  and  an  iron  ball  in  his 
hand  stretched  out  over  it,  wliich  might  drop  into  the  basin  in  case  of 
deep  ideepy  jet^  tipon  the  whole,  he  ilept  without  this  appajTttus.  What 
they  tell  us  of  Pierre  C^tellan,  grand  almoner  of  France,  seems 
likewifie  to  require  to  be  understood  with  some  abatement;  for  we 
are  informed  that  he  hardly  passed  lhre£  h&urs  in  sleeps  which  he 
niatched  upon  the  bs^re  ground,  with  no  other  pillow  thjui  his  robe, 
which  he  wrapped  round  his  bead ;  and  that  he  waa  bo  sooner  awaii^ 
than  he  rushed  to  his  books  with  the  appetite  of  &  wolt  K«  ^^»*fe  ■wa.^'ec 
to  Francis  I.  j  and  when  he  received  ihia  ft^^vatia^ii'V'bft  t^ssss&s^^^ 
VOL,  L  *^  ^ 
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on  the  other  side,  the  epicure  buckles  to  study,  when  shame 
or  the  desire  to  recommend  himself  to  his  mistress  shall 
make  him  uneasy  in  the  want  of  any  sort  of  knowledge 
Thus,  how  much  soever  men  are  in  earnest^  and  constant  in 
pursuit  of  happiness,  yet  they  may  have  a  clear  -view  of  good, 
great  and  confessed  good,  without  being  concerned  for  it, 
or  moved  by  it,  if  they  think  they  can  make  up  their  hap- 
piness without  it.  Though  as  to  pain,  that  they  are  always 
c<mcemed  for;  they  can  feel  no  uneasiness  without  being 
moved.  And  therefore,  being  uneasy  in  the  want  of  what- 
ever is  judged  necessary  to  their  happiness,  as  soon  as  any 
good  appears  to  make  a  part  of  their  portion  of  happiness, 
they  b^^  to  desire  it. 

44.  Why  the  ^^recUeH  Good  ia  not  always  dedred, — This,  I 
think,  any  one  may  observe  in  himself  and  others,  that  ihe 
greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise  men's  desires  in 
proportion  to  ti^e  greatness  it  appears,  and  is  acknowledged* 
to  have;  though  every  little  trouble  moves  us,  and  sets  us 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  reason  whereof  is  evident 
from  the  nature  of  our  happiness  and  misery  itself.  All 
present  pain,  whatever  it  be,  makes  a  part  of  our  present 
misery ;  but  all  absent  good  does  not  at  any  time  make  a 
necessary  part  of  our  present  happiness,  nor  the  absence  of 
it  make  a  part  of  our  misery.  If  it  did,  we  should  be  conr 
stantly  and  infinitely  miserable;  there  being  infinite  degrees 
of  happiness  which  are  not  in  our  possession.  All  uneasi- 
ness therefore  b^g  removed,  a  moderate  portion  of  good 
serves  at  present  to  content  men ;  and  some  few  degrees  of 
pleasure  in  a  succession  of  ordinary  enjoyments  make  up  a 
happiness,  wherein  they  can  be  satisfied.  If  this  were  not 
so,  there  could  be  no  room  for  those  indifferent  and  visibly 
trifling  actions  to  which  our  wills  are  so  often  determined, 

amasmg  amplication,  which  he  appears  for  a  while  to  have  remitted. 
Time^  in  his  eyes,  was  so  precious  that  he  would  not  spare  himself  suffi- 
cient time  to  eat  his  dinner,  heing  satisfied  with  taking  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  eating  supper  aXjive  oi  clock.  Fashionable  people 
keep  Castellan's  hours  now,  only  that  they  call  supper  dinner,  and  perlu^ 
eat  it  an  hour  or  two  later.  GaUand,  who  wrote  this  book- worm's  life^  had 
reason  and  wit  on  his  side  when  he  said  that  he  was  chained  to  his  books 
mM  and  day,  as  Prometheus  was  to  Caucasus.  (See  Bayle,  art  Cas* 
tdUai^  Twa  (o).)  He  used  to  be  present  at  the  king's  dinners  and  sup- 
P9n;  who  dcightad  in  hearing  bim.  display  his  wit  ami  learning. — ^En. 
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and  wheroin  we  Toluntarily  waste  bo  muck  of  our  Uvea; 
which  remiBsneaa  could  hj  no  raeaua  coBsist  with  b,  constant 
determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the^  greatest  appai'ent  good- 
That  this  ia  so,  1  think  few  people  need  go  far  from  home 
to  be  convinced.  And  indeed  in  this  life  there  are  not 
many  whose  happiness  reaches  so  far  as  to  afford  them  a 
constant  train  of  modei'ate  mean  pleasures^  without  any 
mixture  of  uneasine^^s;  and  yet  they  could  he  content  to 
atay  here  for  ever :  though  they  cannot  deny,  but  that  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  a  state  of  eternal  durable  joys  after 
this  life,  tar  surpafising  aU  the  good  that  is  to  be  found  her^. 
I^ay,  they  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  more  possible  than  the 
attainment  and  continuation  of  that  pittance  of  honourj 
riches,  or  pleasure  which  they  puimie,  and  for  which  they 
neglect  that  eternal  state;  but  yet^  in  full  view  of  this  dif- 
ference, satisfied  of  the  poaaibility  of  a  perfect,  secure,  and 
lasting  happiness  in  a  future  at  ate,  and  under  a  clear  con- 
viction that  it  ia  not  to  be  had  here,  whilst  they  bound  their 
happiness  within  some  little  enjojTuent  or  aim  of  this  life, 
and  exclude  the  joys  of  heavea  fi'ODi  making  any  necessary 
part  of  it;  their  desirea  are  not  moved  by  this  greater  ap- 
parent good,  nor  their  wills  determined  to  any  action,  or 
endeavour  for  its  attainment. 

40.  WJi^^  not  hdng  dedred,  it  moves  ^mt  the  WiU. — The 
ordinary  necessities  of  our  livea  fill  a  great  part  of  them 
with  the  uneasiness  of  hunger,  thii^t,  heafej  cold,  weariness 
with  labour,  and  sleepiness,  in  theii-  constant  returns,  (fee-* 
To  which,  U^  besides  accidental  harms,  w^e  add  the  fantas- 
tical uneasiness  (as  itch  after  honoui',  power,  or  riches^  <ko.) 
which  acquired  habits  by  faj^hion,  example,  and  education 
have  settled  in  us,  and  a  thousand  other  irregular  desires, 
which  custom  has  made  natniul  to  us,  we  shall  find  that 
a  very  little  pai-t  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  fi"om  these    nn-  ^ 

*  Sir  Thomas  Mora  hm  »  lively  and  lomewbat  sportive  dewiription  of 
the  wft.y  in  which,  when  in  high  ofiSca,  a  man's  days  itro  uiually  apent  \ 
*' While  in  plesajdSng,  and  hearing,  and  in  jtidgmg  or  comparing  of 
caufles,  in  waiting  on  aome  meti  upon  basin esa,  and  others  out  of  re- 
upeot,  the  gfeateat  part  df  the  day  is  spent  on  other  ni<jn'a  affaira,  the 
remainder  of  it  mDHt  b©  given  to  my  family  at  hf>tiie :  ao  that  I  can 
reeerre  tio  part  of  it  to  myself,  that  ia,  to  my  study :  I  mtjat  ta.lL  '(•ni^ 
my  wif«^  and  chat  with  my  children,  and  I  hiiVe  tt3KiSw\'kaX  ^#a  'Wi^  VJ^ 
my  Bervwiyt"     (Utopia^  |^  3,)— Ed» 
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easinesses,  as  to  leave  us  fi^ee  to  the  attraction  of  remoter 
absent  good.")^  We  are  seldom  at  ease,  and  free  enough 
fi-om  the  solicitation  of  om*  natural  or  adopted  desires,  but 
a  constant  succession  of  uneasinesses  out  of  that  stock  which 
natural  wants  or  acquired  habits  have  heaped  up,  take  the 
will  in  their  turns :  and  no  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched, 
which  by  such  a  determination  of  the  will  we  are  set  upon, 
but  anothei'  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us  on  work.  For  the 
removing  of  the  pains  we  feel,  and  are  at  present  pressed 
with,  being  the  getting  out  of  misery,  and  consequently  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  happiness,  absent  good, 
though  thought  on,  confessed,  and  appearing  to  be  good,  not 
making  any  part  of  this  imhappiness  in  its  absence,  is 
justled  out,  to  make  way  for  the  removal  of  those  uneasi- 
nesses we  feel;    till    due   and   repeated  contemplation  has 

*  Id  fact^  the  moflt  poweiful  and  fortunate  of  human  bemgs  have  been 
80  little  susceptible  of  the  attraction  of  any  good  whatever,  that,  haying 
enjoyed  all  that  life  in  their  station  has  to  b^tow,  they  have  complainea 
that  it  is  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  On  this  point,  the  reader 
will  doubtless  remember  the  well-known  confession  of  the  Spanish  Caliph, 
Abder-rhaman :  **  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or 
peace ;  beloved  by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected 
by  my  allies.  Biches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasures  have  waited 
ou  my  call ;  nor  does  any  earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting 
to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have  dil^ently  nimibered  the  days 
of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  faUen  to  my  lot:  they 
amount  to  foubteen.  O  man !  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
world!"  (Cardonne,  Histoire  de  VAfrique  et  de  I'Espagn^  i.  p.  829,  et 
seq.)  Upon  which  Gibbon  has  the  following  note :  **This  confession; 
the  complaints  of  Solomon  of  the  vanity  of  this  world,  (read  Prior*s 
verbose  but  eloquent  poem,)  and  the  happy  ten  days  of  the  Emperor 
Seghed,  (Rambler,  No.  204,  205,)  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  by  the 
detractors  of  human  life.  Their  expectotions  are  commonly  immoderate ; 
their  estimates  are  seldom  impartial  If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  (the 
only  person  of  whom  I  can  speak  with  certainty,)  my  happy  hours  have 
far  exceeded,  and  far  exceed  the  scanty  numbers  of  ike  Caliph  of 
Spain ;  and  I  shall  not  scruple  to  add,  that  many  of  them  are  due  to  the 
pleasing  labour  of  the  present  composition."  (t.  x.  p.  39,  et  seq.) 
Martial  had  long  ago  drawn  a  similar  picture  of  the  miseries  of  human 
life. 

At  nostri  bene  computentur  anni ;  etc. 
*'Let  our  years  be  fairly  computed:  that  which  is  consumed  in  melan- 
choly fevers,  in  heavy  languor,  in  painful  evils,  must  be  separated  fix)m 
the  valuable  part  of  life — we  are  children,  though  we  seem  to  be  old. 
He  who  should  consider  the  life  of  Priam,  or  of  Nestor,  as  of  long 
duration,  would  be  much  deceived,  and  ija.  the  wrong.  Life  is  not  to 
live,  bat  to  be  happy"  (Epig.  ti.  10.>--la>. 
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brougiit  it  nearer  to  oar  mind,  giren  some  relish  of  it,  and 
rai^d  in  hb  some  desire :  which  then  begmning  to  make  a 
part  of  our  present  ■uneasiness,  stands  upon  fair  terms  wiUi 
the  rest  to  be  satiafi^ ;  and  bo^  according  to  its  greatness 
and  pressure,  comes  in  its  turn  to  determine  the  wilL 

46.  Due  Consideration  raises  Desire, — And  thus,  by  a  due 
ConBideration,  and  examining  any  good  proposedj  it  is  in  our 
power  to  raise  our  desires  in  a  due  propoi'tioij  to  the  value  of 
that  good,  whereby  in  its  turn  and  place  it  may  come  to 
work  upon  the  will^  and  be  pursued.  For  good,  though 
appearing,  and  allowed  eyer  so  great,  yet  till  it  has  raised 
desires  in  onr  minds,  and  thereby  made  na  uneasy  in  its 
want,  it  reaches  not  our  wills;  we  are  not  within  the  sphere 
of  its  activity,  our  wills  being  under  the  determination 
only  of  those  u  noisinesses  which  are  present  to  us,  which 
(whilat  we  have  any)  are  always  soliciting,  and  ready  at  hand 
to  give  the  will  its  next  determination :  the  balancing, 
when  there  is  any  in  the  mind,. being  only  which  desire 
f^hall  be  next  satisfied,  which  uneasiness  first  removed. 
Whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  long  aj^  any  uneasiness,  any 
desire  remains  in  our  mind,  there  is  no  room  for  good,  barely  ^ 
as  such,  to  come  at  the  wQl,  or  at  all  to  determine  it  Be- 
cause,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  step  in  our  endeavours  afler 
happiness  being  to  get  wholly  out  of  the  confines  of  miseryi 
and  to  feel  no  part  of  it,  the  will  can  be  at  leisure  for 
nothing  else,  till  every  uneasxn^s  we  feel  be  perfectly  re* 
moved;  which,  in  the  midtitude  of  wants  and  desires  we  aje 
beset  with  in  this  imperfect  state,  we  are  not  like  to  be  ever 
heed  from  in  this  world,  ^ 

47,  The  Power  to  s^tspend  tJie  ProBea/iwn  of  any  Desire 
makes  lixiy  for  Co^isiderolimi. — There  being  in  us  a  great 
many  imeasinesses  always  eoHciting,  and  ready  to  determine 
the  wiQ,  it  is  natural,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  greatest  and 
most  pressing  should  determine  the  will  to  the  next  action ; 
and  so  it  does  for  the  moat  part,  but  not  always.  For  the 
mind  having  in  most  cases,  as  is  evident  in  experience,  a 
power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satisfaction  of  any  of 
its  desires,  and  so  all^  one  after  anotherj  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
sider the  objects  of  them,  examine  them  on  all  aides,  and 
weigh  them  with  others-  In  this  lies  the  liberty  ma.t\  W^\ 
and  from  the  not  using  of  it  right  cornea  ^  \}toX*  ^%.^\^  ^ 
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mistakes^  errors,  and  faults  which  we  run  into  in  the  oon* 
duct  of  our  lives,  and  our  endeavours  afber  bappinessj* 
whilst  we  precipitate  the  determination  of  our  wills,  and 
engage  too  soon  before  due  examination.     To  prevent  tbisy 

fwe  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  this  or  that 
desire,  as  every  one  daily  may  experiment  in  himsel£  This 
seems  to  me  the  source  of  all  liberty;  in  this  seems  to  0(m« 
sist  that  which  .is  (as  I  think  improperly)  called  free-wilL 
For  during  this  suspension  of  any  desire,  before  the  will  be 
determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (which  follows  that  dch 
termination)  done,  we  have  opportunity  to  examinei  view^ 
and  judge  of  the  good  or  evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do; 
and  when,  upon  due  examination,  we  have  judged,  we  have 
done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in  pursuit  of 
our  happiness;  and  it  is  not  a  &ult,  but  a  perfection  of  our 
nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act  according  to  the  last  result  of 

la  fedr  examination. 

48.  To  be  determined  by.  our  ouon  JiidgmerUy  %8  no  BeatraitU 
to  Liberty. — This  is  so  far  from  being  a  restraint  or  dimi-> 
nution  of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement  and 
benefit  of  it ;  it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  ijie  end  and  use 
of  our  liberty;  and  the  further  we  are  removed  froin  such  a 
determination,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  A 
perfect  indifference  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its 
last  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend 
its  choice,  would  be  so  far  from  being  an  advantage  and 
excellency  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  aa 
great  an  imperfection,  as  the  want  of  indififerency  to  act  or 
not  to  act  till,  determined  by  the  will  would  be  an  imper^ 
fection  on  the  other  side.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lilt  up 
his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  rest  quiet :  he  is  perfectly  in- 
different in  either;  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him, 
if  he  wanted  that  power,  if  he  were  deprived  of  that  in- 
differency.  But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he 
had  the  same  indifferency,  whether  he  would  prefer  the  lift- 
ing up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  rest,  when  it  would 
save  his  head  or  eyes  &om  a  blow  he  sees  coming :  it  is  as 
much  a  perfection,  that  desire,  or  the  power  of  preferring, 
should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting 

*  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Greek  proverb,    Y^inviti  Ppadi^. 
(Hasten  slowty.)— Ed. 
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&hQiild  be  determined  by  the  will ;  and  the  certainer  such 
determination  13,  the  greatar  is  the  perfection*  Nay,  were 
we  determined  by  anjrthing  but  the  last  result  of  onr  own 
mindB,  judging  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  ax^tion,  we  were 
not  free  j  the  very  end  of  our  freedom  beingj  that  we  may 
attain  the  good  we  choose.  And  therefor©  every  man  h 
put  under  a  nec-essity  by  hia  coustitution,  m  an  intelli^ 
gent  beingj  to  be  determined  iu  willing  by  hia  own  thought 
and  judgment  what  is  best  for  him  to  do ;  else  he  would  be 
under  the  determination  of  some  other  than  himself,  which 
is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man^s  will,  in  every 
determination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that  a 
man  wiUs  and  acts  for  an  end  that  be  would  not  have,  at 
the  time  that  he  wills  and  acts  for  it*  For  if  be  prefei"3  it 
in  hia  present  thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other ;  un- 
less he  ean  have  and  not  have  it,  will  and  not  will  it,  at  the 
same  time;  a  contradiction  too  manifest  to  be  admitted! 

49.  TJm/reeii  A  gerds  mre  so  determined, — If  we  look  upon 
those  superior  beings  above  ua,  who  enjoy  perfect  happinesa, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  judge  that  they  are  more  steadily 
determined  in  their  choice  of  good  than  we;  and  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  free  than  we 
ar»-  And  if  it  were  fit  for  audi  poor  finite  creatures  as  we 
are  to  pronounce  what  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  could 
do,  I  think  we  might  say,  that  Gkid  himself  cannot  choose 
what  is  not  good ;  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hindern  not 
his  being  determined  by  what  is  best. 

50*  A  conaiani  Determination  to  a  Pursuit  ofHappin^s  no 
Ahridgiimit  of  Liberty. — But  to  give  a  right  view  of  this  mis- 
taken part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  "Would  any  one  be  a 
chajiKeling,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  consider- 
ations than  a  wise  man  ?  Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom 
to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and  draw  shame  and  misery 
apou  a  man's  self  T'  If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  and  judg- 
ment which  keeps  us  from  choosing  or  doing  the  worse,  be 
liberty,  true  liberty^  madmen  and  foob  are  the  only  fi-eomen ; 
but  yet,  I  think,  nobody  would  choose  to  be  mad  for  the 
sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already.  The  con.- 
stant  desire  of  happiness,  and  tb©  coTa;^'mxLt  iX.  ^^  ^o;:^s&. 
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118  to  act  for  ity  nobody,  I  think,  accounts  an  abridgment 
of  liberty,  or  at  least  an  abridgment  of  liberty-to  be  com- 
plained of  God  Almighty  himself  is  under  the  necessity 
of  being  happy;  and  the  more  any  intelligent  being  is 
so,  the  nearer  is  its  approach  to  infinite  perfection  and 
happiness.  That  in  this  state  of  ignorance  we  short- 
sighted creatures  might  not  mistake  true  felicity,  we  are 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular  desire,  and 
keep  it  from  determining  the  will,  and  engaging  us  in  action. 
This  is  standing  still  where  we  are  not  sufficiently  assured 
of  the  way :  examination  is  consulting  a  guide.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  will  upon  inquiry,  is  following  the  direction 
of  that  guide :  and  he  that  has  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act, 
according  as  such  determination  directs,  is  a  free  agent;  such 
determination  abridges  not  that  power  wherein  liberty  con- 
sists. He  that  has  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prison 
doors  set  open  to  him,  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  because  he  may 
either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes;  though  his  preference  be 
determined  to  stay,  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  illness 
of  the  weather,  or  want  of  other  lodging.  He  ceases  not  to 
be  free,  though  the  desire  of  some  convenience  to  be  had 
there  absolutely  determines  his  preference,  and  makes  him 
stay  in  his  prison. 

51.  The  Necessity  of  pwr suing  true  ffappiriess  the  Fotmda- 
turn  of  Liberty. — ^As,  therefore,  the  highest  perfection  of  in- 
tellectual nature  lies  in  a  careM  and  constant  pursuit  of  true 
and  solid  happiness,  so  the  care  of  om^ves,  that  we  mistake 
not  imaginary  for  real  happiness,  is  the  necessary  foundation 
of  our  liberty.  The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  imalterable 
pursuit  of  happiness  in  general,  which  is  our  greatest  good, 
and  which,  as  such,  our  desires  always  follow,  the  more  are 
we  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of  our  will  to  any 
particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary  compliance  with  our 
desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  then  appearing  preferable 
good,  till  we  have  didy  examined  whether  it  has  a  tendency 
to,  or  be  inconsistent  with,  our  real  happiness :  and  therefore, 
till  we  are  as  much  informed  upon  this  inquiry  as  the  weight 
of  the  matter  and  the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  we  are, 
by  the  necessity  of  preferring  and  pursuing  true  happiness  as 
our  greatest  good,  obliged  to  suspend  the  satisfaction  of  oxir 
desires  in  particular  cases. 
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52.  The  Reason  of  it. — This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns 
the  liberty  of  intellectual  beings^  in  their  oonatant  endeoiVDiini 
after  and  a  steady  prosecution  of  true  felicity,  that  they  can 
suspend  this  prasecution  iu  particular  caseSj  till  thej  had 
looked  before  them,  and  informed  themselves  whethei*  that 
particular  thing,  which  is  then,  proposed  or  desired,  he  in  the 
way  to  their  main  end,  and  make  a  real  part  of  that  which 
u  their  greatest  good:  for  the  inelLiiatioii  and  tendency  of 
their  ua^are  to  happiness  is  an  obligation  and  motive  to 
them,  to  take  care  nut  to  mistake  or  miss  it]  and  so  uecea^ 
earily  puts  them  upon  caution,  deliberation,  and  wariness^  in 
the  direction  of  their  particular  actions,  which  are  the  means 
to  obtain  it.  Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit 
of  real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  with  the  same  force  establishes 
suspense,  deliberation,  and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire, 
whether  the  satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our 
true  happinesfi,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  This,  a^  seems  to 
met,  is  the  great  privilege  of  finite  intellectual  beings;  and  I 
desire  it  may  be  well  considered,  whether  the  great  inJet  and 
exercise  of  all  the  liberty  men  have,  are  capable  ofj  or  can 
be  useful  to  them,  and  that  whereon  depends  the  turn  of 
their  actions,  does  not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  suspend  their 
desires,  and  stop  them  from  determining  their  wills  to  any 
action,  till  they  have  duly  and  fairly  examined  the  good  and 
evil  of  it,  as  &r  forth  aa  the  weight  of  the  thing  requires* 
This  we  are  able  to  do ;  and  when  we  have  done  it,  we  have 
done  our  duty,  and  all  that  is  in  our  power,  and  mdeed  all 
that  needs.  For,  since  the  will  supposes  knowledge  to  guide 
its  choice,  aud  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  hold  our  wills  unde- 
termined, tOl  we  have  examined  the  good  and  evil  of  what 
ve  desire.  What  follows  affcer  that^  follows  in  a  chain  of 
consequeuces  linked  one  to  another,  dl  depending  on  the  last 
determination  of  the  judgment,  which  whether  it  shall  be 
upon  a  hasty  and  precipitate  view,  or  upon  a  due  and  mature 
examination,  is  in  our  power;  experience  showing  us,  that  in 
most  i^^es  we  are  able  to  suspend  the  pr^ent  satisfaction  of 
any  desire; 

53,  Govemfrmii  of  &itr  Passions  the  right  Improvement  of 
Liberty. — But  if  any  extreme  disturbance  (as  sometimes  it 
happens)  possesses  our  whole  mind,  as  when  the  pain  of  the 
rackj  aja  impetuous  uneaainesa,  as  of  love,  «.n^'£,  ^t  axL^  ^^<tx 
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violent  passion,  ranning  awaj  with  us,  allows  us  not  the 
liberty  of  thought,  and  we  are  not  masters  enough  of  our  own 
minds  to  consider  thoroughly  and  examine  ftirly ;  God,  who 
knows  our  frailty,  pities  our  weakness,  and  requires  (^  us  no 
more  than  we  are  able  to  do,  and  sees  what  was  and  what  was 
not  in  our  power,  will  judge  as  a  kind  and  merciful  Father. 
But  the  forbearance  of  a  too  hasty  compliance  with  oar  desires, 
the  moderation  and  restraint  of  our  passions,  so  that  our  un- 
derstandings may  be  free  to  examine,  and  reason  unbiassed 
give  its  judgment,  being  that  whereon  a  right  direction  of 
our  conduct  to  true  happiness  depends;  it  is  in  this  we  should 
employ  oar  chief  care  and  endeavours.  In  this  we  should 
take  pains  to  suit  the  relish  of  our  minds  to  the  true  intrinsic 
good  or  iU  that  is  in  things,  and  not  permit  an  allowed  or 
supposed  possible  great  and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our 
thoughts,  without  leaving  any  relish,'  any  desire  of  itself 
there,  till,  by  a  due  consideration  of  its  true  worth,  we  have 
formed  appetites  in  our  minds  suitable  to  it,  and  made  our- 
selves uneasy  in  the  want  of  it,  or  in  the  fear  of  losing  it. 
And  how  much  this  is  in  every  one's  power,  by  making  reso* 
lutions  to  himself,  such  as  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for  every  one 
to  try.  Nor  let  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his  passions^ 
nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out,  and  carrying  him  into 
action ;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  he 
can  do  ^one,  or  in  the  presence  of  God,  if  he  wilL 

54.  Hwo  Men  coma  to  pursue  different  Cowrses,  —  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy,  to  give  an  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that,  though  all  men  desire  happiness,  yet 
their  wills  carry  them  so  contrarily,  and  consequently,  some 
of  them  to  what  is  eviL  And  to  this  I  say,  that  the  various 
and  contrary  choices  that  men  make  in  the  world  do  not 
argue  that  they  do  not  all  pursue  good,  but  that  the  same 
thmg  is  not  good  to  every  man  alike.  This  variety  of  pur- 
suits shows,  that  every  one  does  not  place  his  happiness  in 
the  same  thing,  or  choose  the  same  way  to  it.  Were  all 
the  concerns  of  man  terminated  in  this  life,  why  one  followed 
study  and  knowledge,  and  another  hawking  and  hunting: 
why  one  chose  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  another  sobriety 
and  riches,  would  not  be  because  every  one  of  these  did  not 
aim  at  his  own  happiness,  but  because  their  happiness  was 
j>2aced  in  different  things.     And  ther^ore  it  was  a  right 
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answer  of  the  physician  to  Hs  patient  tkat  had  lore  ejea: 
''  if  yon  have  more  pl^wure  in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the 
use  of  your  sight,  wine  is  good  for  you ;  but  if  the  pleasure 
of  aeoing  bo  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinkingj  wiiie  i» 
nauglit." 

55,  The  mind  has  a  different  relish,  as  well  as  the  palate, 
and  yon  mil  aa  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  delight  all  men  with 
riches  or  glory  (which  yet  some  men  ^ilace  their  hapjiiuess 
in)  as  you  would  to  satisfy  all  men's  hunger  with  cheese  or 
lobaterSj  which,  though  very  agreeable  and  delicious  fare  to 
soma,  are  to  others  extremely  nauseous  and  offensive ;  and 
many  people  would  with  reaaon  prefer  the  gnping  of  aa 
hungry  belly  to  these  dishes  which  are  a  feast  to  others. 
Hence  it  waa,  I  think,  that  the  philosophers  of  old  did  in 
vain  inquire,  whether  anmmum  bonum  consisted  in  riches, 
or  bodily  delights,  or  virtue,  or  contemplation.  And  they 
might  have  aa  reasonably  disputed,  whether  the  best  rehah 
were  to  be  foimd  in  apples,  plums,  or  nuts,  and  have  divided 
themselves  into  sets  upon  it.  For,  as  pleasant  tastes  depend 
not  on  the  things  themselves,  but  their  agre^hleness  to  this 
or  that  particular  palate,  wherein  there  is  great  variety,  so 
thfs  greatest  happineHs  consists  in  the  having  those  things 
which  produce  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  in  the  absence  of 
those  which  cause  any  disturbance,  any  pain.  Now  theaei 
to  different  men,  are  voiy  different  things.  If^  therefore^, 
men  in  this  lile  only  have  hope,  if  in  this  life  they  can  only 
enjoy,  it  is  not  strange  nor  unrea^nable,  that  they  should 
seek  their  happiuess  by  avoiding  all  things  that  disease  them 
here,  and  by  pursuing  all  that  3elight  them ;  whereia  it  wiU 
bo  no  wonder  to  find  variety  and  diflerencei  For  if  there 
be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  certainly 
right,  "Let  us  eat  and  drink;''  let  na  eujoy  what  we  de- 
light in,  '*  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die."  This,  1  think,  may 
aerve  to  ahow  us  the  reason,  why,  though  all  men's  deairea 
tend  to  happiness,  yet  they  are  not  moved  by  the  same  ob- 
ject* Men  may  choose  different  things,  and  yet  all  choose 
aright  ■  supposing  them  only  like  a  company  of  poor  insects, 
whereof  aome  are  beea^  delighted  with  flowers  and  their 
sweetneas^  olhera  beetles,  delighted  with  other  kinds  of 
viands,  which  having  enjoyed  for  a  season,  they  would  oeaAa 
to  be^  and  eidst  no  more  for  eYet* 
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'  55.  How  Men  come  to  choose  ill — These  things^   duly 
weighed,  will  give  \is,  as  I  think,  a  clear  view  into  the  state 
of  human  liberty.     Liberty,  it  is  plain,  consists  in  a  powe^r 
•^to  do,  or  not  to  do;  to  do,  or  forbear  doing,  as  we  wilL 
This  cannot  be  denied.     But  this  seeming  to  comprehend 
1  only  the  actions  of  a  man  consecutive  to  volition,  it  is  fur- 
'  ther  inquired,  "whether  he  be  at  liberty  to  will  ornof 
And  to  this  it  has  been  answered,  that,  in  most  cases,  a  man 
is  not  at  liberty  to  forbear  the  act  of  volition;  he  must 
exert  an  act  of  his  will,  whereby  the  action  proposed  is 
made  to  exist  or  not  to  exist     But  yet  there  is  a  case  where- 
I  in  a  man  is  at  liberty  in  respect  of  willing,  and  that  is  the 
)  choosing  of  a  remote  good  as  an  end  to  be  pursued.     Here 
/  a  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  fh>m  being  deter- 
\  mined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed,  till  he  has   ex- 
amined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  in  itself  and  oonse- 
quences  to  make  him  happy  or  not.     For  when  he  has  once 
diosen  it,  and  thereby  it  is  become  a  part  of  his  happiness,  ' 
it  raises  desire,  and  that  proportionably  gives  him  uneasi- 
ness,  which  determines  his  wUl,  and  sets  him  at  work  in 
pursuit  of  his  choice  on  all  occasions  that  offer.     And  here 
we  may  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  man  may  justly 
incur  punishment,  though  it  be  certain  that,  in  all  the  par- 
ticular actions  that  he  wills,  he  does,  and  necessarily  does, 
will  that  which  he  then  judges  to  be  good.*     For,  though 
his  will  be  always  determined  by  that  which  is  judged  good 
by  his  imderstanding,  yet  it  excuses  him  not;  because,  by 
a  too  hasty  choice  of  his  own  making,  he  has  imposed  on 
himself  wrong  measures  of  good  and  evil;  which,  however 
faiae  and  fallacious,  have  the  same  influence  on  all  his  future  ^ 
conduct,  as  if  they  were  true  and  right.     He  has  vitiated 
his  own  palate,  and  must  be  answerable  to  himself  for  the 
sickness  and  death  that  follows  from  it.     The  eternal  law 
and  nature  of  things  must  not  be  altered  to  comply  with 
his  ill-ordered  choice.     II*  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty 

•  Only  upon  the  theory  of  Plato,  that  punishment  ia  to  be  contem- 
plated simply  as  a  corrective,  and  for  the  good  of  the  punished.  This 
great  philosopher  was  not  always  consistent  on  the  subject ;  for,  after 
contending  that  every  man  is  benefited  by  being  punished  for  the  in- 
justice he  commits,  and  that,  consequently,  whoever  loves  him,  should 
desire  his  punishment,  he  shows  the  great  impiety  of  a  son  who  brought 
or  designed  to  bring  an  action  againal  \i\a  i«A.\x«t  iox  xaMJcder. — Ed. 
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he  JiOyd  to  examine  what  would  really  and  truly  maJce  for 
his  happineaa^  misleads  him^  the  miscarriages  that  follow  on 
it  must  he  imputed  to  his  own  electiom  He  had  a  power 
to  suspend  his  determination;  it  was  given  him,  that  he 
might  exatnine,  and  take  care  of  his  own  happiness,  and  look 
that  he  were  not  deceived.  And  he  could  never  judge,  that 
it  was  better  to  be  deceived  than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
and  near  concernment. 

What  has  been  said  may  also  discover  to  ns  the  reason 
why  men  in  this  world  prefer  different  things,  and  pursue 
happiness  by  contrary  coui'ses.  But  yet,  since  men  are  al- 
ways constant  and  in  earnest  in  matters  of  hap]5ines3  and 
misery,  the  question  still  remains,  How  men  come  often  to 
prefer  the  worse  to  the  better;  and  to  choose  that,  which, 
by  their  own  confession,  has  made  them  miserable  ^ 

57.  To  account  for  the  vaiions  and  contrary  ways  men 
take,  though  all  aim  at  being  happy,  we  must  consider 
whence  the  vai'ious  uneasinesses  that  determine  the  will  in 
the  preference  of  each  voluntiiry  action,  have  their  rise. 

L  From  bodUi/  Fains. — Some  of  them  come  &Qm  causes 
not  in  our  power;  such  aa  are  often  the  pains  of  the  body 
from  wont,  disease,  or  outward  injuriea^  &b  the  rack,  *fec., 
which,  when  present  and  violent,  operate  for  the  most  part 
forcibly  on  the  will,  and  turn  the  courses  of  men*B  Uvea 
from  virtue,  piety,  and  religion,  and  what  before  they  judged 
to  lead  to  happine^ss ;  every  one  not  endeavouring,  or  throngh 
disuse,  not  being  able^  by  the  contemplation  of  remote  and 
futnre  good,  to  raise  in  himself  desires  of  them  strong  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  imeasiness  he  feels  in  those  bodily 
torments,  and  to  keep  his  wiH  steady  in  the  choice  of  those 
actions  which  lead  to  future  happiness.  A  neighbouring 
country*  has  been  of  late  a  tragical  theatre  ii^m  which  we 
might  fetch  instancea,  if  there  needed  any,  and  the  world 
did  not  in  all  conntriea  and  ages  fiuuish  example  enough 
to  confirm  that  received  observation,^— *'  nec^sitaa  cogit  ad 
turpia ;"  and  therefore  there  is  great  reason  for  us  to  pi»y, 
*'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

*  Fmcce ;  whem  perseoutioo  far  oanacieiioe'  BSik%  had  produced  dre&d- 
ful  Bcenea.  Tlia  cruelty  of  the  EVolicli  laws  \b  remiu-ked  by  that  quaint 
hut  Me  writer,  the  Lurd  Ciiauoellor  Forteatue,  who  aaya^  '*T\ife\aB»i 
af  FraDce,  in  oSences  cmuiuiU,  whertupon  de«^  i^BTp^^u^^iOii,  m  ^"^^  *=sf&^ 
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2.  From  wrong  Desires  arising  Jrom  throng  Jvdgmenis, — 
Other  imeasmesses  arise  from  our  desires  of  absent  good; 
which  desires  always  bear  proportion  to,  and  depend  on,  the 
judgment  we  make  and  the  relish  we  have  of  any  abi^enl 
good;  in  both  which  we  are  apt  to  be  variously  mided,  and 
that  by  our  own  fault. 

58.  Our  judgment  of  present  Good  or  Evil  always  riglu, — 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  consider  the  wrong  judgments  men 
make  of  future  good  and  evil,  whereby  their  desires  are 
misled.  For,  as  to  present  happiness  and  misery,  when  that 
alone  comes  into  consideration,  and  the  consequences  are 
quite  removed,  a  man  never  chooses  amiss;  he  ^ows  what 
best  pleases  him,  and  that  he  actually  prefers*  Things  in 
their  present  enjojrment  are  what  they  seem;  the  apparent 
and  real  good  are,  in  this  case,  always  the  same.  For,  the 
pain  or  pleasure  being  just  so  great  and  no  greater  than  it 
is  felt,  the  present  good  or  evil  is  really  so  much  as  it 
appears.  And,  therefore,  were  every  action  of  ours  concluded 
within  itself  and  drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should 
undoubtedly  never  err  in  our  choice  of  good;  we  should 
always  infallibly  prefer  the  best.  Were  the  pains  of  honest 
industry,  and  of  starving  with  hunger  and  cold  set  to- 
gether before  us,  nobody  would  be  in  doubt  which  to  choose : 
were  the  satisfaction  of  a  lust  and  the  joys  of  heaven  offered 
at  once  to  any  one's  present  possession,  he  would  not  balance, 
or  err  in  the  determination  of  his  choice. 

59.  But    since  our  voluntary   actions   carry  not  all  the 

tent  to  convict  the  party  accused  by  witnesses,  lest  by  the  testimony 
of  false  persons  innocent  blood  should  be  condemned.  But  that  law 
chooseth  rather  to  torment  such  offenders  with  racking,  until  they  them- 
selves confess  their  own  fault,  rather  than  by  deposition  of  witnesses, 
which  many  times,  through  wicked  affections  and  sometimes  by  the 
sfubomation  of  evil  men,  are  moved  to  peijury.  Upon  this,  with  such 
like  cautels  and  respects,  offenders  and  suspected  persons  are  in  that 
realm  with  so  many  kinds  of  rackings  tormented,  that  my  pen  abhoireth 
to  put  them  in  writing.  For  some  are  stretched  out  upon  a  horse,  in 
such  wise  that  their  sinews  break,  and  their  veins  gush  out  with  streamg 
of  blood.  Again,  other  some  have  great  weights  hanged  at  their  leet» 
whereby  their  limbs  and  joints  are  dissolved  and  unloosed.  Some  also 
have  their  mouths  so  long  gagged  open,  till  such  abundance  of  water  be 
poxmd  in,  that  their  belly  sweUeth  like  a  hill  or  ton,  to  the  mtent  that, 
iSiea  the  belly  being  pierced  with  some  boring  instrument,  the  water 
ma,j  issue  and  spout  out  thereat."  (Commendation  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
hmd,  c  ladi.  p.  46.)— Sn. 
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happineaa  and  miaeiy  that  depeml  ou  them  along  with  them, 
in  their  present  perfortnancej  but  are  the  precedent  causes  of 
good  and  eviJ,  which  they  dra^  after  them  and  bring  upon 
u%  when  they  themselves  are  past  and  ceaie  to  be ;  our  de- 
sires look  beyond  our  present  enjoyments,  and  carry  the 
mind  out  to  absent  |?ood|  according  to  the  necessity  which 
we  think  there  ia  of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  our 
happiness!*  It  ia  our  opinion  of  such  a  neceasitj  that  gives 
it  its  attraction ;  without  that,  we  are  not  moved  by  absent 
good.  For,  in  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity  which  we 
are  accustomed  toj  and  sensible  of  iiere,  wherein  we  enjoy 
but  one  pleaaiir©  at  once,  which,  when  all  uneasiness  is  away, 
ifi,  whikt  it  laists,  iufEcient  to  make  u^  think  ourselves  happy ; 
it  is  not  all  remote,  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us. 
Because  the  indoiency  and  enjoyment  we  have,  sufficing  for 
our  present  happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change, 
since  we  judge  that  we  are  happy  already,  being  content, 
and  that  is  enough.  For  who  is  content  is  happy.  But  as  soon 
as  any  new  uneasiness  comes  in,  this  happiness  is  disturbed, 
and  we  are  set  afresh  on  work  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

60.  Fr&m  a  wmng  Judgment  of  wJiM  makes  a  necessary 
Ftjt/rt  of  timr  Happiness. — Their  aptness  therefore  to  conclude 
that  they  can  be  happy  without  it,  is  one  great  occasion  that 
men  often  are  not  raisied  to  the  desire  of  the  greatest  absent 
good.  For  whilst  such  thoughts  possess  them,  the  joy  a  of  a 
future  state  move  them  not;  they  have  little  concern  or  uneasi- 
ness about  tkenij  and  the  wiH,  free  from  the  determination  of 
such  desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions,  and 
to  the  removal  of  those  unea^n  esses  which  it  then  feels,  in 
its  want  of  and  longings  after  them.  Change  but  a  man's 
view  of  these  things;  let  him  see  that  viitue  and  religion 
are  necessary  to  his  happiness  ■  let  him  look  into  the  future 
state  of  bhss  or  miisery,  and  see  there  God,  the  righteous 
Judge,  ready  to  "render  to  every  man  according, to  his 
deeds  j  to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  welldoing 
seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal  Life ;  but 
UBto  every  soul  that  doth  evil^  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish :"  to  him,  I  say,  who  hath  a  prospect  of 
the  different  state  of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends 
all  men  after  this  life,  depending  on  tl^ir  behaviour  here^ 
the  meaaures  of  good  and  evil  that  g^t^'^arn.  \iia  ^^\fcfc  "ksls 
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mightily  clianged.  For,  since  nothing  of  pleasure  and  pam 
in  this  life  can  bear  any  proportion  to  the  endless  happiness 
or  exquisite  misery  of  an  immortal  soul  hereafter,  actions  in 
his  power  will  have  their  preference,  not  according  to  the 
transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or  follows  them 
here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that  perfect  durable  hap* 
piness  hereafter. 

61.  A  more  particvlar  Account  of  fjorong  Judgments, — ^But, 
to  account  more  particularly  for  the  misery  that  men  often 
bring  on  themsdves,  notwithstanding  that  they  do  all  in 
earnest  pursue  happiness,  we  must  consider  how  things  come 
to  be  represented  to  our  desires  under  deceitful  appearanoefi : 
and  that  is  by  the  judgment  pronouncing  wrongly  concern- 
ing them.  To  see  how  far  this  reaches,  and  what  are  the 
causes  of  wrong  judgment,  we  must  remember  that  things 
are  judged  good  or  bad  in  a  double  sense. 

I^rst,  That  which  is  properly  good  or  bad,  is  nothing  but 
barely  pleasure  or  pain. 

Secondly,  But  because  not  only  present  pleasure  and  pain, 
but  that  also  which  is  apt  by  its  efficacy  or  consequences  to 
bring  it  upon  us  at  a  distance,  is  a  proper  object  of  our  de- 
sires, and  apt  to  move  a  creature  that  has  foresight;  there- 
fore things  also  that  draw  after  them  pleasure  and  pain^  are 
considered  as  good  and  evil. 

62.  The  wi*ong  judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes  the 
will  often  fasten  on  the  worse  side,  lies  in  misreporting 
upon  the  various  comparisons  of  these.  The  wrong  judg- 
ment I  am  here  speaking  of,  is  not  what  one  man  may  think 
of  the  determination  of  another,  but  what  every  man  him- 
self must  confess  to  be  wrong.  For,  since  I  lay  it  for  a 
certain  gi-ound,  that  every  intelligent  being  really  seeks 
happiness,  which  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  with- 
out any  considerable  mixture  of  uneasiness;  it  is  impossible 
any  one  should  willingly  put  into  his  own  draught  any- 
bitter  ingredient,  or  leave  out  anything  in  his  power  that 
would  tend  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the  completing  of  his 
happiness,  but  only  by  wrong  judgment.  I  shall  not  here 
speak  of  that  mistake  which  is  the  consequence  of  invincible 
error,  which  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  wrong  judgment ; 
but  of  that  wrong  judgment  which  every  man  himself  must 
confess  to  be  so. 
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G3,  7*1  comparing  Pres&nt  and  Ftdure.—Xij  therefore^  ad 
to  iHcstiat  pleiu5ure  and  pain,  the  mind,  aa  liaa  been  ijaid, 
jjever  mistakes^  that  which  is  really  good  or  evil ;  that  which 
is  the  greater  plea&ure,  or  the  greater  pain,  is  really  just  a» 
it  appears.  But,  though  present  pleasure  and  pain  show 
thdr  diiTerence  and  degrees  so  plainly  as  not  to  leave  room 
to  miatake ;  yet,  when  we  compare  present  j>leaaure  or  jiain 
with  future,  (which  is  usually  the  case  in  most  impoi'tant 
determinations  of  the  wiH^)  we  often  make  wrong  judgments 
of  them,  taking  our  mea^urea  of  them  in  different  jMaaitiona 
of  distance.*  Objects  near  our  view  are  apt  to  be  thought 
greater  than  those  of  a  larger  size  that  are  more  remote  i 
and  80  it  is  with  pleasures  and  pains  t  the  present  is  apt  to 
cairy  it ;  and  those  at  a  distance  have  the  disadvantage  in 
the  comparison.  Thus  most  men,  hke  spendthrilt  heira^  ai'e 
apt  to  judge  a  little  in  hand  better  than  a  great  deal  to 
come;  and  so,  for  small  matters  in  possession,  part  with 
greater  ones  in  revei'sion.  But  that  this  is  a  wrong  judg- 
ment, every  one  must  allow,  let  his  pleasure  consiat  in  what- 
ever it  will :  since  that  which  is  future  will  certainly  come  . 
to  he  present;  and  then,  having  the  same  advantage  of 
nearness,  will  show  itself  in  its  full  dimensions^  and  discover 
his  wilful  miBtake,  who  judged  of  it  by  uneqii^  measures. 
Were  the  jJeasure  of  drinking  accompanied  the  very  moment 
a  man  takes  off  his  glass  with  that  ^ck  stomach  and  aching 
head  which,  lq  some  men,  are  sure  to  follow  not  many  hours 
after;  I  think  nobody,  whatever  pleasure  he  had  in  his  cups, 

*  In  Uluatratioti  of  this  truth,  ISuffon  Han  clrawn  a  very  ludicrous 
picture.  In  explaining  the  HenantbTis  of  the  first  maii:— '^  J'nvois  jet^ 
leu  yeux  exir  mon  corps.  Je  le  jugoob  d'un  volutne  ^nortno,  ot  si  grand 
que  toufi  lea  objeta  qui  avoit  frap^  mea  yeux  oe  tiie  t>arfilBBoient  6tre 
en  comparaifion  quo  des  points  Ituulneujc.  Je  m'exanimat  longtempe;  je 
me  rpgardoia  avoc  pkisir;  je  suivoie  ma  main  d©  Ttjeil  et  j^olMervois  ees 
mout^emonta ;  j'eiia  surtout  cela  les  Id^ea  les  plus  dtmn^es,  j€  Git>yois  jjue 
lo  mouvem«nt  de  tnti  tiiali]  ii'etoit  qu'une  espftoe  d'e^stemoe  ftsgitive, 
une  aucoe«mon  de  ohciaes  serablablea ;  je  I'approdie  de  me»  yeui  i  ella 
me  pamt  encore  plu»  grande  qua  tout  mon  corps ;  et  elle  fit  diB[^iait>ltpe 
1^  nia  rue  un  noinbre  mfinl  d'objets.  Je  commB[i9^  k  soup^onner  qu'il 
y  avoit  de  F illusion  dans  cettc  flenBation  qui  me  venoit  par  lea  yeujc. 
J^avoit  YXL  diatmctement  que  ma  mj^in  n'ctoit  qu  une  petite  partie  de 
mon  corp» ;  eit  je  ne  ponvais  comprendrs  qu'elle  fut  augment6  au  point 
de  me  paralire  d'une  grandeur  d^meeur^a,  je  reiolua  done  dc  do  me  fier 
qu'au  tducher  qui  ne  m'avait  pas  enoope  trompd  et  d^fitro  eti  %i&>^^  wc* 
ton  tea  lea  autres  fe^ona  de  sentir  et  d'&tT«v— IJi. 
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would  on  these  conditions  ever  let  wine  touch  his  lips;  which 
yet  he  doily  swallows,  and  the  evil  side  comes  to  be  chosen 
only  by  the  fallacy  of  a  little  difference  in  time.  Bat  if 
pleasure  or  pain  can  be  so  lessened  only  by  a  few  hours'  re- 
moval, how  much  more  will  it  be  so  by  a  further  distance, 
to  a  man  that  will  not,  by  a  right  judgment,  do  what  time 
will,  i.  e.,  bring  it  home  upon  himself,  and  consider  it  as  pre- 
sent, and  there  take  its  true  dimensions?  This  is  the  way 
we  usually  impose  on  ourselves,  in  respect  of  bare  pleasure 
and  pain,  or  the  true  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery:  the 
future  loses  its  just  proportion,  and  what-  is  present  obtains 
the  preference  as  the  greater.  I  mention  not  here  the  wrong 
judgment,  whereby  the  absent  are  not  only  lessened,  but  re- 
duced to  perfect  nothing;  when  men  enjoy  what  they  can  in 
present,  and  make  sure  of  that,  concluding  amiss  that  no  evil 
will  thence  follow.  For  that  Hes  not  in  comparing  the  great- 
ness of  future  good  and  evil,  which  is  that  we  are  here  speaking 
of;  but  in  another  sort  of  wrong  judgment,  which  is  concern- 
ing good  or  evil,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  the  cause  and 
procurement  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  will  follow  firom  it. 

64.  Causes  of  this. — The  cause  of  our  judging  amiss,  when 
we  compare  our  present  pleasure  or  pain  with  future,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  weak  and  narrow  constitution  of  our  minds. 
We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  much  less  any 
pleasure  almost,  whilst  pain  possesses  us.  The  present  plea- 
sure, if  it  be  not  very  languid,  and  almost  none  at  all,  fills 
our  narrow  souls,  and  so  takes  up  the  whole  mind,  that  it, 
scarce  leaves  any  thought  of  things  absent :  or  if  among  our 
pleasures  there  are  some  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  ex-. 
clude  the  consideration  of  things  at  a  distance,  yet  we  have 
so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a  little  of  it  extinguishes 
all  our  pleasures :  a  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup,  leaves  no 
relish  of  the  sweet.  Hence  it  comes  that,  at  any  rate,  we 
desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present  evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think 
nothing  absent  can  equal;  because,  under  the  present  pain, 
we  find  not  ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  hap- 
piness. Men's  daily  complaints  are  a  loud  proof  of  this :  the 
pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all  other  the  worst; 
and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry  out,  "  Any  rather  than  this : 
nothing  can  be  so  intolerable  as  what  I  now  suffer."  And 
theretore  our  whole  endeavoxxT^  «sid  tlioM^hts  are  intent  to 
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get  rid  of  the  present  otjI,  before  all  tbinga,  as  the  first  neces- 
sary condition  to  our  happinesa,  let  what  will  follow.  K'othing^ 
as  wa  pa^ionatelj  think,  can  exceed,  or  almost  equal,  tlie 
uneasineasj  that  sita  so  heavy  upon  ns.  And  because  the 
abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that  ofiers  itself  is  a  jmin, 
nay,  offcentimes  a  very  great  one,  the  desire  being  inflamed  A 
by  a  near  and  tempting  objectj  it  ia  no  wonder  that  that  v 
operates  after  the  same  manner  pain  does,  and  lessens  iji  our 
thoughts  what  is  fiiture;  and  so  foroes  us,  as  it  were,  blind- 
fold into  its  embracer. 

65*  Add  to  tHs,  that  absent  good,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  future  pleasure,  especially  if  of  a  sort  we  are  nuao^ 
quainted  with,  seldom  ia  able  to  counterbalance  any  nneasineas, 
either  of  pain  or  desire,  which  ia  present.  For  its  greatness 
being  no  more  than  what  shall  foe  really  tasted  when  enjoy ed, 
men  are  apt  enough  to  lessen  that^  to  make  it  give  place  to 
any  present  desire;  and  conclude  with  themselves^  that  when 
it  comes  to  trial,  it  may  possibly  not  answer  the  i\3port  or 
opinion  that  generally  passes  of  it;  they  having  often,  found, 
thatj  not  only  what  othera  have  magnified,  but  even  what 
they  themselves  ha.ve  enjoyed  with  great  pleastire  and  delighu 
at  one  time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another  j  and 
therefore  they  see  nothing  in  it  for  which  they  should  foi^ga 
a  present  enjoyment.  But  that  this  is  »  false  way  of  judging, 
when  applied  to  the  happiness  of  another  life,  they  must 
confess ;  unless  they  will  say,  "  €|od  cannot  make  those  happy 
he  designs  to  be  so/^  Tor  that  being  intended  for  a  state  of 
happiness^  it  must  certainly  be  agreeable  to  every  one's  wish 
and  desire-  could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  diflerent  there 
as  they  are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  wiQ  suit  every 
one's  palate.*  Thus  much  of  the  wrong  JTidf2;ment  wo  make 
of  present  and  future  pleasure  and  pain,  wheu  they  are  com- 
pared together,  and  so  the  absent  considered  as  fiititre, 

66,  In  coTrndfiriiig  Conmqwsfnces  of  AcCiofis^—As  to  things 
good  or  had  in  then:  consequences,  and  by  the  aptness  that  is 
in  them  to  procure  tis  good  or  evil  in  the  future^  we  judge 
amiss  several  ways, 

*  This  thought  owes,  perhaps,  ]U  eingular  beauty,  to  the  implicit  r^ 
fereuoe  to  th*j  dinpenBatioii  of  majiiui  in  the  wOdemeaa}  where  he  who 
gathered  much  hm  noiie  to  ipare,   and  he  who  gathof^d  \vtil<&  \iu^^^ 
zLothing.^ — En. 
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•    1 .  When  we  judge  that  so  much  evil  does  not  really  depend 
on  them,  as  in  truth  there  does. 

2.  When  we  judge,  that,  though  the  consequence  be  of 
that  moment,  yet  it  is  not  of  that  certainty,  but  that  it  may 
otherwise  £ill  out^  or  else  by  some  means  be  avoided;  as  by 
industiy,  address,  change,  repentance,  &c.  That  these  are 
wrong  ways  of  judging,  were  easy  to  show  in  every  particnlar, 
if  I  would  examine  them  at  large  singly;  but  I  shall  only 
mention  this  in  general,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  very  wrong  and 
irrational  way  of  proceeding,  to  venture  a  greater  good  for  a 
less,  upon  uncertain  guesses,  and  before  a  due  examination 
be  made,  proportionable  to  the  weightiness  of  the  matter, 
and  the  concernment  it  is  to  us  not  to  mistaka  This,  I  think 
every  one  must  confess,  especially  if  he  considers  the  usual 
cause  of  this  wrong  judgment,  whereof  these  following  are 
some. 

67.  Ccmses  of  this, — ^I.  Ignorance.  He  that  judges  with- 
out informing  himself  to  the  utmost  that  he  is  capable,  cannot 
acquit  himself  of  judging  amiss. 

11.  Inadvertency.  When  a  man  overlooks  even  that  which 
he  does  know.  This  is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance, 
which  misleads  our  judgments  as  much  as  the  other.  Judg- 
ing is,  as  it  were,  balancing  an  account,  and  determining  on 
which  side  the  odds  lie.  If  therefore  either  side  be  huddled 
up  in  haste,  and  several  of  the  sums  that  should  have  gone 
into  the  reckoning  be  overlooked  and  left  out,  this  precipi- 
tancy causes  as  wrong  a  judgment  as  if  it  were  a  perfect 
ignorance.  That  "^^hich  most  commonly  causes  this,  is  the 
prevalency  of  some  present  pleasure  or  pain,  heightened  by 
our  feeble  passionate  nature,  most  strongly  wrought  on  by 
what  is  present.  To  check  this  precipitancy,  our  understand- 
ing and  reason  were  given  us,  if  we  will  make  a  right  use  of 
them,  to  search  and  see,  and  then  judge  thereupon.  Without 
liberty,  the  understanding  would  be  to  no  purpose;  and 
without  understanding,  liberty  (if  it  could  be)  would  signify 
nothing.  If  a  man  sees  what  would  do  him  good  or  harm, 
what  would  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  without  being 
able  to  move  himself  one  step  towards  or  from  it,  what  is  he 
the  better  for  seeing  1  And  he  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble 
pn  perfect  darkness,  what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  he 
were  driven  up  and  down  aa  «.  XixjXAAft  Vj  \,\ift  force  of  the 
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wind?  The  beiug  acted  hy  a  blind  impulae  from  iritEciut, 
or  from  witliin,  m  little  odd^  The  first,  therefore^  and  great 
use  of  liberty  is  to  hinder  blind  precipitancy;  the  prin-  y^ 
dpal  exercise  of  freedom  h  to  stand  stiUj  open  the  eyes,  ^ 
look  about,  and  take  a  view  of  the  consequence  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do,  as  ihnch  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  re- 
quires* How  much  sloth  and  neghgonce,  heat  and  passion, 
the  prevalency  of  fashion  or  acquired  indispositions  do 
eeverally  contrihut«,  on  occasion,  to  these  wnong  judgment s, 
I  shall  not  here  further  inquire-  I  ahali  only  add  one 
other  false  judgment,  wMch  I  think  necessiary  to  mention^ 
because  perhaps  it  is  little  taken  notice  oi^  though  of  great 
influence. 

68.  Wron0  J%jtd^mmU  of  wlmt  is  iwcesBa/ry  to  our  Map^ 
piriess. — All  men  desire  happinesiri,  that  is  jjast  doubt;  but^ 
aa  has  been  already  observed,  when,  they  are  ritf  of  pain,  they 
are  apt  to  tai^e  up  with  any  pleasure  at  hand,  or  that  caistom. 
has  endeared  to  them,  to  resit  satisfied  in  that;  and  so  being  \ 
happy,  till  some  new  desire,  by  making  tliem  uneasy,  dis*  l 
turba  that  happiness,  and  shows  them  that  they  are  not  so^  / 
they  look  no  ftuther;  nor  is  the  wih  determined  to  any  J 
action  in  pursuit  of  any  other  known  or  appaa-ent  good.  For 
since  we  find  that  we  cannot  enjoy  all  sorts  of  good,  hnt  one 
excludea  another ;  we  do  not  fix  our  desires  on  every  appa- 
rent greater  good,  unless  it  be  judged  to  be  necessary  to  our 
happiness ;  if  we  think  we  can  be  happy  without  it,  it  moves 
us  not.  This  is  another  occasion  to  men  of  judging  wrong, 
when  they  take  not  that  to  be  necessary  to  their  hapjiiness, 
which  really  is  so.  This  mistake  misleads  us  both  in  the 
choice  of  the  good  we  aim  at,  and  very  often  in  the  meana  to 
it,  when  it  ia  a  remote  good.  But  which  way  ever  it  be, 
either  by  placing  it  where  really  it  is  not,  or  by  neglecting  the 
means  as  not  necessary  to  it;  when  a  man  misses  his  great 
end,  happiness,  he  will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right. 
That  which  contributes  to  this  mistake,  is  the  real  or  mp- 
posed  unpleasantness  of  the  actions,  which  are  the  >¥ay  to 
this  end ;  it  seeming  so  preposteraus  a  thing  to  men,  to  anake 
themselves  unhappy  in  order  to  happiness,  that  they  do  not 
^^ily  bring  themselves  to  it 

69*   We  caji  change  ths  Agr§BaLleneifa  or  Bimgre&aMen^s  m 
Things. — The  last  inquiry,  therefore^  concA^niiti^^Via^'iSsSAfe^ 
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.is,  "  whether  it  be  in  a  man's  power  to  change  the  pleasant- 
ness and  unpleasantness  that  accompanies  any  sort  of  ac- 
tion?" And  as  to  that,  it  is  plain,  in  many  cases  he  can. 
Men  may  and  should  ccHTOct  their  palates,  and  give  rdish 
to  what  either  has,  or  they  suppose  has  none.  Tlie  relish  of 
the  mind  is  as  various  as  that  of  the  body,  and  like  that  too 
may  be  altered;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  cannot 
change  the  displeasingness  or  indifferency  that  is  in  actions 
into  pleasure  and  desire,  if  they  will  do  but  what  is  in  their 
power.  A  due  consideration  will  do  it  in  some  cases;  and 
practice,  application,  and  custom  in  most.  Bread  or  tobacco 
may  be  neglected,  where  they  are  shown  to  be  useful  to 
health,  because  of  an  indifferency  or  disrelish  to  them;  rea- 
son and  consideration  at  first  recommend,  and  begin  their 
trial,  and  use  finds,  or  custom  makes  them  pleasant.  That 
this  is  so  in  virtue  too,  is  very  certain.*  Actions  are  pleas- 
ing or  displeasing,  either  in  themselves,  or  considered  as  a 
means  to  a  greater  and  more  desirable  end.  The  eating  of 
a  well-seasoned  di.sh,  suited  to  a  man's  palate,  may  move 
the  mind  by  the  delight  itself  that  accompanies  the  eating, 
without  reference  to  any  other  end;  to  which  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pleasure  there  is  in  health  and  strength  (to  which 
that  meat  is  subservient)  may  add  a  new  gusto,  able  to  make 
us  swallow  an  ili-relished  potion.  In  the  latter  of  these, 
any  action  is  rendered  more  or  less  pleasing,  only  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  end,  and  the  being  more  or  less  per- 
suaded of  its  tendency  to  it,  or  necessary  connexion  with  it : 
but  the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself  is  best  acquired  or  in- 
creased by  use  and  practice.  Trials  often  reconcile  us  to 
that,  which  at  a  distance  we  looked  on  with  aversion;  and 
by  repetitions  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay,  displeased  ua.  Habits  have  powerful  charms, 
and  put  so  strong  attractions  of  easiness  and  pleasure  into 
what  we  accustom  ourselves  to,  that  we- cannot  forbear  to 
do,  or  at  least  be  easy  in  the  omission  of  actions,  which  ha- 
bitual practice  has  suited,  and  thereby  recommends  to  us. 
Though  this  be  very  visible,  and  every  one's  experienee 
shows  him  he  can  do  so;    yet  it  is  a  part  in  the  conduct  of 

♦  Indeed,  according  to  Aristotle's  theory,  there  can  be  no  virtue  btlt 
in  customary  actions,  since  virtue  is  merely  the  habit  of  doing' g 
(See  Ethic.  Kicom.  I  ii.  p.  T4,  mt^tb&  CoxxasLeutary  of  ¥ictor.)^l 
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men  towards  tlieir  happiness,  neglected  to  a  degree,  that 
it  will  he  poasihly  entei-taiiied  as  a  paradoXj  if  it  he  said,  that 
men  can  make  tilings  or  actions  more  or  leas  pleasing  to 
themflelves ;  and  thereby  remedy  that,  to  which  one  may 
justly  impute  a  great  deal  of  their  wandering.  Fashion  and 
the  conimon  opinion  having  settled  wrong  notions,  and  edu- 
cation and  custom  ill  habits,  the  just  valuer  of  things  are 
misplaced,  and  the  palates  of  men  corrupted.  Pains  should 
be  taken  to  rectily  these;  and  contrary  habits  change  our  ^ 
pleasures,  and  give  a  relish  to  that  which  is  neceaaaiy  or  con- 
ducive to  o\ur  happiness.  This  every  one  must  confess  he 
imn  do;  and  when  happiness  is  lost,  and  miseiy  overtakes 
him,  he  will  confess  he  did  amiss  in  neglecting  itj  and  con- 
demn himself  for  it;  and  I  ask  every  one,  whether  he  has  not 
often  done  sol 

70,  Preference  of  Yiee  to  F*r*icfi  a  manifest  wro7ig  Judg- 
Tmnt — I  shall  not  now  enlarge  any  fiirther  on  the  wrong 
judgments  and  neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power^  whereby 
men  mislead  themaelvi^  This  would  make  a  volume,  and 
is  not  my  business.  But  whatever  false  notions,  or  shame- 
ful neglect  of  what  is  in  their  power,  may  put  men  out  of 
their  way  to  happiness,  and  disti'act  them,  as  we  see,  ioto 
so  different  courses  of  life,  this  yet  is  certain,  that  morality, 
established  upon  its  true  foundations,  cannot  but  determine 
the  choice  in  any  one  that  will  but  oonsider :  and  he  that 
mil  not  be  so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  infinite  happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn 
himaelf  as  not  m^ing  that  use  of  his  understanding  he 
should.*      The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 

•  On  the  subject  i>f  future  puniahment^  here  barely  glanced  ivt 
by  Lotie^  whole  volutcios  have  been  composed  by  tUeological  writers ; 
of  which,  tbe  most  extmordinary  that  haa  fallen  m  my  way,  ia  the 
work  of  the  Jefluit  l>roxeliuB.  entitled  '  *  Do  Dainnatomna  Oarcer©  et 
Eogo-"  As,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Locked  the  book  ia  not  every 
day  to  be  met  with,  it  nmy  not,  perhaps,  be  nxmm  to  introduce  here 
Bome  aceount  of  ita  cbarRCter  and  contoute*  The  design  k  imquo&tion^ 
ably  meritorious^  being  no  other  than  to  deter  men  from  -vice  and 
miquity,  by  laying  before  them  a  terrible  picture  of  the  refluha  to 
whach  they  inevitably  lead.  There  is,  however,  Boroethmg  quaint  and 
singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed.  He  makea  a 
nine- fold  divisian  of  the  torments  of  heU  ;  of  which  the  first  ii?  djwkneea: 
'*  Primura  leternjtatii)  TartanE  tormentum,  tenobraj/'  (p.  17.)  To  thia 
species  of  tori,ure  suoceeds  that  of  weeping  and  LimeiLUt^Rti-.  **  £^\k!^skw 
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whick  the  Almighty  has  established  as  the  enforcements  of 
his  laws,  are  of  weight  enoiigh  to  determine  the  choio^ 
against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain  this  life  can  show,  when 
the  eternal  state  is  considered  but  in  its  bare  possibility, 
which  nobody  can  make  any  doubt  of.  He  that  will  allow 
exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to  be  but  the  possible  con- 
sequence of  a  good  life  here,  and  the  contrary  state  the 
possiUe  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  himself  to  judge 
very  much  amiss  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a  virtuous  life, 
with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss,  which  may 
come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  witii  the  fear  of 

sRtemitatis  Tartane  lamentum,  tormentum,  fletus."  (p.  87.)  From  the 
nature  of  the  thkd  kind  of  pumshment,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  good 
Jesuit  conceived  part  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  to  consist  in  eating  and 
drinking;  for,  losing  sight  of  the  probable  condition  of  disembodied 
spirits,  he  conceives  a  ninth  part  of  the  torments  of  hell  to  consist  in 
etomal  hunger  and  thirst:  "Tertium  setemitatis  Tartarss  tormentum^ 
fames  et  sitis."  (p.  53.)  The  next  division  is  illustrated  by  an  engrav- 
ing representing  a  multitude  of  human  beings  mingled  confiisedly. 
with  devils,  in  the  form  of  goats,  and  all  holdmg  their  noses.  A  fly- 
ing devil,  with  bat's  wings,  goat's  legs,  a  lion's  tsol,  and  a  most  hideous 
aspect,  is  emptying  a  stinkpot  over  their  heads,  floating  beneath  which 
is  a  label,  with  this  device:  ^'Heec  Arabia  hoc  thus  gignit."  On  the 
back  of  the  engraving  is  a  head  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness.  In  illustration  of  the  torture  inflicted  by  fetid  odours, 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  impiisonment  of  Carlo  Spinola^ 
in  a  fearful  prison  in  Japan,  which  is  too  horrible  to  be  repeated. 
The  heading  of  the  chapter  is  as  follows:  —  **  Quartum  setemitatis 
Tartarse  tormentum,  fcetor."  (p.  71.)  Next  to  this  succeeds  the  punish- 
ment of  fire:  **  Igms."  (p.  89.)  Sixth,  is  the  worm  of  conscience : 
"Vermis  conscientiae."  (p.  109.)  Seventh,  the  place  and  com- 
pany: "  Locus  et  societas."  (p.  127.)  This  part  is  illustrated  by  a 
print,  singularly  grotesque,  representing  a  company  of  fat  and  sleek 
devils  dancing  with  a  number  of  the  damned,  over  a  pavement  of  flames. 
They  are  evidently  newly  arrived,  being  just  within  the  gates,  which 
are  strongly  barred  and  bolted.  Two  infernal  musicians,  one  with 
a  dragon's  tail,  the  other  with  the  claws  of  an  eagle,  are  flying  over 
their  heads,  the  one  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  the  other  scraping  a 
fiddle.  Scattered  aihong  the  roots  of  the  flames  are  letters,  which  being 
put  together  form  the  foUowing  sentences :  *  *  Like  dancers,  like  pipers ; " 
— "  Quales  choreas  tales  et  Chorantse."  On  the  back  of  this  horrid  re- 
presentation is  the  head  of  om'  Saviour.  The  eighth  punishment  con- 
sists in  despair :  "  Desperatio."  (p.  143.)  And  thd  ninth,  in  the  never- 
ending  diu^tion  of  the  whole :  "  iEtemitas."  (p.  155.)  The  work  ends 
with  a  peroration,  containing  a  brief  recapitulation  and  exposition  of 
the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnett,  in  his  treatise  De  Statu  mor- 
tuorwa\  et  Besurgentium,  haa  a  disquisition  of  considerable  length  on 
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that  dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible  may 
overtake  the  guilty;  or,  at  best,  the  terrible  uncertain  hope 
of  annihilation.*  This  is  evidently  so,  though  the  virtuous 
life  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continual 
pleasure;  which  yet  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  otherwise, 
and  wicked  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  brag  of,  even  in 
their  present  possession ;  nay,  all  things  rightly  considered, 
have,  I  think,  even  the  worst  part  hereof  But  when  in- 
finite happiness  is  put  into  one  scale,  against  infinite  misery 
in  the  other,  if  the  worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he 
mistakes,  be  the  best  that  the  wicked  can  attain  to  if  he  be 
in  the  right,  who  can  without  madness  run  the  venture? 
Who  in  his  wits  would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of 
infinite  misery,  which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to 
be  got  by  that  hazard?  Whereas  on  the  other  side,  the 
sober  man  ventures  nothing  against  infinite  happiness  to  be 
got,  if  his  expectation  comes  not  to  pass.  If  the  good  man 
be  in  the  right,  he  is  eternally. happy;  if  he  mistalies,  he  is 
not  miserable,  he  feels  nothing.     On  the  other  side,  if  the 

the  locality  and  pains  of  helL  (p.  283.)  Further  on  (p.  291)  he  dia^ 
cusses  the  question,  first,  I  believe,  proposed  by  Origen,  whether  the 
punishments  of  a  future  life  are  to  be  eternal,  or  merely  indefinite?  and 
his  reasonings  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  all  Christians. — Ed. 

*  Addison  has  treated  at  greater  length  of  this  topic  in  the  * '  Spectator, " 
a  work  which  the  present  generation  appears  disposed  to  neglect,  not- 
withstanding its  rare  merit.  Milton,  too,  in  that  poem  whidi  contain^ 
the  exposition  of  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  humanity,  has  glanced  at 
this  thought.  He  puts  even  into  the  mouth  of  devils  a  rejection, of  the 
hope  which  bad  men  entertain  of  annihilation,  in  verses  which  I  have 
often  quoted: — 

"Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

The  Almighty  victor,  to  spend  all  his  rage. 

And  that  must  end  us — that  must  be  our  cure. 

To  be  no  more :  sad  cure !  for  who  would  lose. 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity^ 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ? " 

(Pabadisb  Lost,  II.  142  et  seq.)— Ei>. 

t  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Bepublic,  and  in  the  Grorgias,  has  proved  to  demonstration^ 
that  to  be  vicious  is  to  be  miserable. — -En. 
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wicked  man  be  in  the  right,  he  is  not  happy;  if  he  mistakes, 
he  is  infinitely  miserable.  Must  it  not  be  a  most  manifest 
wrong  judgment  that  does  not  presently  see  to  which  side,  in 
this  case,  the  preference  is  to  be  given?  I  have  forborne  to 
mention  anything  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  a  future 
state,  designing  here  to  show  the  wrong  judgment  that  any 
one  must  allow  he  makes  upon  his  own  principles,  laid  how 
he  pleases,  who  prefers  the  short  pleasures  of  a  vicious  life 
upon  any  consideration,  whilst  he  knows,  and  cannot  but  be 
certain,  that  a  future  life  is  at  least  possible. 

71.  JRecapiMaHon. — ^To  conclude  t^iis  inquiry  into  hiunan 
liberty,  which,  as  it  stood  before,  I  myself  from  the  beginning 
fearing,  and  a  very  judicious  friend  of  mine,  since  the  publi- 
cation, suspecting  to  have  some  mistake  in  it,  though  he 
could  not  particularly  show  it  me,  I  was  put  upon  a  stricter  re- 
view of  this  chapter.  Wherein  lightiug  upon  a  very  easy  and 
scarce  observable  slip  I  had  made,  in  putting  one  seemingly 
indifferent  word  for  another, .  that  discovery  opened  to  me 
this  present  view,*  which  here,  in  this  second  edition,  I  sub- 
^^nit  to  the  learned  world,  and  which,  in  short,  is  this:  . 
'*  Liberty  is  a  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  the 
\  mind  directs."  A  power  to  direct  the  operative  Acuities  to 
motion  or  rest  in  particular  instances  is  that  which  we  call 
the  will.  That  which  in  the  train  of  our  voluntary  actions 
determines  the  will  to  any  change  of  operation,  is  some 
present  uneasiness ;  which  is,  or  at  least  is  always  accom- 
panied with  that  of  desire.  Desire  is  always  moved  by  evil, 
to  fly  it  j  because  a  total  freedom  from  pain  always  makes  a 
necessary  part  of  our  happiness :  but  every  good,  nay,  every 
greater  good,  does  not  constantly  move  desire,  because  it 
may  not  make,  or  may  not  be  taken  to  make,  any  necessary 

*  It  is  remarked  by  QuintiUian,  where  he  is  confessing  certain  erro- 
neous opinions  he  had  formerly  held,  that  even  Hippocrates  distin- 
guished as  he  was  in  the  science  of  medidne,  makes  the  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  formerly  maintained  false  positions.  Cicero,  too,  in  his 
riper  years,  acted  up6n  the  same  principles,  rejecting  opinions  which 
he  had  once  advocated.  (Quint.  Institut.  Orat.  Liv.  III.  cap.  vi  p. 
163.)  We  have  here  a  proof  of  the  same  greatness  in  Locke,  who 
does  not,  like  Sangrado,  affect  unerring  consistency,  which  belongs  not 
to  man,  but  changing  his  opinion  upon  mature  consideration,  frankly 
avows  It^  and  registers  the  fact  for  the  encouragement  of  future  phik>- 
BopheiB. — Ed, 
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part  of  our  happiness.  For  all  %hB.t  we  desire,  is  only  to  be 
happy.  But  though  this  general  desire  of  happiness  operates 
conistantly  anjl  invariablj,  yet  the  satisfaction  of  any  par- 
ticular desii'e  can  be  su-npeoded  from  deterrnining  the  will  to 
any  subservient  action^  till  we  have  maturely  examined 
whether  the  jjarticuUir  apparent  good  which  we  then  desir© 
makes  a  part  of  our  real  happinefts,  or  be  consistent  or  in- 
consistent with  it.  The  resist  of  our  jnrjgmont  upon  that 
examiuation  m  what  ultimately  determines  the  man,  who 
could  not  bo  free  if  his  will  were  determined  by  ajiything 
but  his  own  desire,  guided  by  his  own  judgment.  I  know 
that  liberty^  by  some,  is  placed  in  an  indifferoncy  of  the  man, 
antecedent  to  the  determination  of  his  will.  I  wish  they 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  such  an  antecedent  indifierency^ 
a-^  they  call  it,  had  told  ua  plainly  whether  this  supposed 
indifferency  be  antecedent  to  the  thought  and  judgment  of 
the  understanding,  as  well  aa  to  the  decree  of  the  wilL  Eoy 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  state  it  between  them ;  i,  a.,  irame<liatoly 
after  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  and  before  the  de- 
termination of  the  will,  because  the  determination  of  the 
will  immediately  follows  the  judgment  of  the  understanding; 
and  to  place  liberty  in  an  indifferency,  antecedent  to  the 
thought  and  judgment  of  tho  understEindingj  aeems  to  me 
to  place  liberty  in  a  state  of  darkness,  wherein  we  can 
neither  see  nor  say  anything  of  it  ]  at  leaat  it  places  it  in  a 
subject  incapable  of  it,  no  agent  being  allowed  capable  of 
liberty,  but  in  consequence  of  thought  and  judgment  I  am 
not  nice  about  phrases,  and  thei-efore  consent  to  gay  with 
those  that  love  to  speak  so,  that  liberty  is  placed  in  indif* 
ferency  *  but  it  is  an  indifferency  which  remains  after  the 
judgment  of  the  understanding,  yea,  even  after  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  will ;  and  that  is  an  indifferency  not  of  the 
man,  (for  afber  lie  has  once  judged  which  is  best,  viz-,  to  do 
or  forbear,  he  is  no  longer  indiiierentj)  but  an  indifferency  of 
the  operative  powers  of  the  man,  which  remaining  equally 
able  to  operate  or  to  forbear  operating  after,  as  before,  the 
deci'ee  of  the  will,  are  in  a  state^  which,  if  one  pleases,  may 
be  called  indifferency ;  and  as  far  as  this  indifferency  reaches, 
a  man  is  free,  and  no  further;  v.  g,,  I  haye  the  ability  to 
moTe  my  hand,  or  to  let  it  rest ;  that  operatiye  power  is  in- 
different to  move  or  iiot  to  move  m^  \iMA\  \  ^jsa. ^Cos^^^  ^a. 
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that  respect/  perfectly  free.  My  will  determines  that  opera^ 
tive  power  to  rest;  I  am  yet  free,  because  the  indifferency  of 
that  my  operative  power  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  still  remains; 
the  power  of  moving  my  hand  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the 
determination  of  my  will,  which  at  present  ordei*s  rest;  the 
indifferency  of  that  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  is  just  as  it 
was  before,  as  will  appear,  if  the  will  puts  it  to  the  trial,  by 
ordering  the  contrary.  But  if  during  the  rest  of  my  hand, 
it  be  seized  with  a  sudden  palsy,  the  indifferency  of  that 
operative  power  is  gone,  and  with  it  my  liberty;  I  have  no 
longer  freedom  in  that  respect,  but  am  under  a  necessity  of 
letting  my  hand  rest.  On  the  other  side,  if  my  hand  be  put 
into  motion  by  a  convulsion,  the  indifferency  of  that  opera- 
tive &culty  is  taken  away  by  that  motion,  and  my  liberty  in 

,  that  case  is  lost,  for  I  am  imder  a  necessity  of  having  my 
hand  move.  I  have  added  this,  to  show  in  what  sort  of  in* 
differency  liberty  seems  to  me  to  consist,  and  not  in  any 
other,  real  or  imaginary. 

72.  True  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 
liberty  are  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  this  digression,  which  my  attempt  to  explain  it  has 
led  me  into.  The  ideas  of  will,  volition,  liberty,  and  nece&> 
sity,  in  this  chapter  of  power,  came  naturally  in  my  way.- 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  treatise  I  gave  an  account  of  my 
thoughts  concerning  them,  according  to  the  light  I  then  had; 
and  now,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  not  a  worshipper  of  my 
own  doctrines,  I  own  some  change  of  my  opinion,  which  I 
think  I  have  discovered  ground  for.  In  what  I  first  writ,  I 
with  an  unbiassed  indifferency  followed  truth  whither  I 
thought  she  led  me.  But  neither  being  so  vain  as  to  fancy 
in&llibility,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  to  dissemble  my  mistakes 
for  fear  of  blemishing  my  reputation,  I  have,  with  the  same 
sincere  design  for  truth  only,  not  been  ashamed  to  publish 
what  a  severer  inquiry  has  suggested.  It  is  not  impossible 
but  that  some  may  think  my  former  notions  right,  and  some 
(as  I  have  already  found)  these  latter,  and  some  neither.  I 
shall  not  at  all  wonder  at  this  variety  in  men's  opinions : 
impartial  deductions  of  reason  in  controverted  points  being 
so  rare,  and  exact  ones  in  abstract  notions  not  so  very  easy, 
especially  if  of  any  length.     And  therefore  I  should  think 

myself  not  n  little  beholden  t»o  ?^y  one,  who  would,  upon 
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these  or  any  other  groiinda,  fairly  clear  this  subject  of  liberty 
from  any  difficulties  that  may  yet  remain.* 

Before  I  cloa©  this  chapter^  it  may  perhaps  be  to  our  pur- 
poa^j  and  help  to  give  ns  eleoi-er  conceptions  about  power,  if 
we  make  our  thonghts  take  a  little  more  exact  mirrey  of 
action.  I  have  said  abovCj  that  we  have  ideas  but  of  two 
sorts  of  action,  viz.,  motion  and  thinking*  These,  in  truth, 
though  called  and  counted  aetionSj  yetj  if  nearly  considered, 
will  not  he  found  to  be  always  perfectly  so.  For,  if  I  mis- 
take notj  there  are  instances  of  both  kinds,  which,  upon  due 
consideration,  will  be  found  rather  passions  than  actions,  and 
consofjuently  so  far  the  effects  barely  of  passive  powers  in 
those  subjects,  which  yet  on  their  accounts  are  thought  agents. 
For  in  these  instances,  the  substance  that  hath  motion  or 
thought  receives  the  impression,  whereby  it  is  put  into  that 
action  purely  from  without,  and  so  acts  merely  by  the  caj^city 
it  lias  to  receive  such  an  impreesion  from  some  external  agent  j 
and  such  a  power  is  not  properly  an  active  power,  but  a 
mere  passive  capacity  in  the  subject.  Sometimes  the  sub- 
stfljice  or  ageut  puts  itself  into  action  by  its  own  power,  and 
this  is  properly  active  power.  Wbatsoever  modification  a 
substance  ha%  whereby  it  produces  any  effect^  that  is  called 
action;  v.g.,  a  solid  substance,  by  motion,  operates  on  or 
alters  the  sensible  ideas  of  another  substance,  and  therefore 
this  modification  of  motion  we  caD  action.  But  yet  this 
motion  in  that  solid  substance  is,  when  rightly  considered,  y 
but  a  passion,  if  it  received  it  only  from  some  external  agent 
So  that  the  active  power  of  motion  is  in  no  substance  which 
cannot  begin  motion  in  itself  or  in  another  substance  when 
at  rest.  So  likewise  in  thinking,  a  power  to  receive  ideas 
or  thoughts  torn  the  operation  of  any  external  substance^  is 
called  a  power  of  thinking:  but  this  is  but  ft  paaai^e  power, 

*  It  would  reqmre  a  trea^e^  not  a  note,  to  detail  the  attempts  which 
have  since  been  made  to  settle  this  question*  Dr,  Priestley,  in  Eng^land,. 
however,  and  the  airthors  of  the  Syst6me  de  la  Katore,  in  rmnoe, 
are  amon^  the  writers  who  have  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  it* 
investiiP-tioii.  Like  the  origin  of  evil,  the  questidu  has,  in  fact,  be- 
come a  mere  commonpls^ee  for  every  metaphyBiciati  who  is  content 
to  waste  his  strength  upon  inquiries  that  have  been  shown  to  lead  to 
xiothing ;  since,  whatever  may  bo  written  >  man  feels  that  he  is  free,  and 
believes  that  he  is  aocountable  for  the  use  he  may  make  of  hk  &eed&\si^ 
—Eg. 
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or  capacity.  But  to  be  abl^  to  bring  into  view  ideas  out  of 
sight  at  one's  own  choice,  and  to  compare  which  of  them  one 
thinks  fit,  this  is  an  aotiye  power.  This  reflection  may  be  of 
some  use  to  preserve  us  from  mistakes  about  powers  and 
actions,  which  grammar  and  the  common  frame  of  languages 
may  be  apt  to  lead  us  into;  since  what  is  signified  by  verba, 
that  grammarians  call  active,  does  not  always  signify  action : 
V.  g.,  this  proposition :  I  see  the  moon,  or  a  star,  or  I  feel  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  though  expressed  by  a  verb  active,  does  not 
signify  any  action  in  me,  whereby  I  operate  on  those  sub- 
stances j  but  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  light,  roundness^ 
and  heat,  wherein  I  am  not  active,  but  barely  passive,  and 
cannot  in  that  position  of  my  eyes,  or  body,  avoid  receiving 
them.  But  when  I  turn  my  eyes  another  way,  or  remove 
my  body  out  of  the  sunbeams,  I  am  properly  active;  because 
of  my  own  choice,  by  a  power  within  myself  I  put  myself 
into  that  motion.  Such  an  action  is  the  product  of  active 
power. 

73.  And  thus  I  have,  in  a  short  draught,  given  a  view  of 
our  original  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rest  are  derived,  and 
of  which  they  are  made  up;  which,  if  I  would  consider  as  a 
philosopher,  and  examine  on  what  causes  they  depend,  and 
of  what  they  are  made,  I  believe  they  all  might  be  reduced 
I  to  these  very  few  primary  and  original  ones,  viz.,  extension, 
'solidity,  mobility,  or  the  power  of  being  moved;  which  by 
lour  senses  we  receive  from  body:  perceptivity,  or  the  power 
!  of  perception,  or  thinking ;  motivity,  or  the  power  of  moving : 
*  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  our  minds.     I  crave 
leave  to  make  use  of  these  two  new  words,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  mistaken  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  equi- 
vocal    To  which  if  we   add  existence,   duration,  number, 
^  which  belong  both  to  the  one  and  the  other,  we  have,  perhaps, 
all  the  original  ideas  on  which  the  rest  depend.     For  by 
these,  I  imagine,  might  be  explained  the  nature  of  colours, 
sounds,  tastes,  smells,  and  all  other  ideas  we  have,  if  we  had 
but  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the  severally  modified 
extensions  and  motions  of  these  minute  bodies,  which  pro- 
duce those  several  sensations  in  us.     But  my  present  purpose 
being  only  to  inquire  into  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of 
things,  by  those  ideas  and  appearances  which  Grod  has  fitted 
it  to  receive  from  them,  and  \iow  t\i^  xoixid  <iomea  by  that 
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knowledge,  luther  than  into  their  causes  or  manner  of  pro- 
duction, I  shall  not,  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  essay,  set 
myself  to  inquire  philosophically  into  the  jieculiar  conatitntion 
of  bodies,  and  the  configuration  of  parts,  whereby  they  have 
the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  id^a  of  their  sensible  qua^ 
Hties:  I  shall  not  enter  any  further  into  that  diisquiaition ;  it 
sufficing  to  my  pmrpose  to  observe,  that  gold  or  saflfron  has  a 
power  to  produce  in  na  the  idea  of  yellow,  and  snow  or  milk 
the  idea  of  white,  which  we  can  only  have  by  oiir  dght^ 
without  examining  the  texture  of  the  parts  of  those  bodies^  \ 
or  the  particular  figurea  or  motion  of  the  particles  which 
rebound  from  them,  to  cause  in  us  that  particular  sensation : 
thonghj  when  we  go  beyond  the  bare  ideas  in  our  minds^ , 
and  would  inquire  into  their  causes,  we  cannot  conceive  any-? 
thing  else  to  be  in  auy  sensible  object,  whereby  it  produce  | 
different  ideos  in  us,  but  the  diffei'ent  bulk,  figurcj  iiumberg  j 
texture^  and  motion  of  its  insensible  parts. 


CTTAPTEE  XXn. 

OF  MIXED  HODES. 

L  Mixed  Modes,  what. — Having  treated  of  simple  modes;  1 
in  the  foregoing  ohaptersj,  and  given  several  Lnatanoes  of  some 
of  the  mc^  considerable  of  them,  to  show  what  they  are,  and 
how  we  come  by  them;  we  axe  now  in  the  next  place  to 
consider  those  we  call  mixed  modes;  such  are  the  complex 
ideas  we  mark  by  the  names  obligation,  drunkenness,  a  lie, 
^c,  which  consisting  of  several  combinations  of  simple  ideaa  1 
of  different  kinds,  I  have  called  mixed  modes,  to  distinguish  1 
them  from  the  more  simple  modea>  which  consist  only  of  1 
simple  id^a  of  the  »me  kind.     Th^e  mixed  modes  being  i 
also  such  oombinatifms  of  simple  ideas,  as  are  not  looked  upon  I 
to  be  characteristical  marks  of  any  real  beings  that  have  a  < 
steady  existence,  but  seatter^  and  independent   ideas  put 
together  by  the  mind,  are  thereby  distinguished  fi*om  the 
complex  ideas  of  substances. 

2.  Made  hy  the  Mivd. — That  the  mind,  in  respect  of  its 
simple  ideas,  is  wholly  passive,  and  receives  them  all  from  the 
existence  and  operations  of  things,  such  as  sensation  or  refleo 
tiou  offers  them,  without  being  abk  tQ  Tdskei  ^o.^  ^t^^  v^Sisss 
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experience  shows  us:  but  if  we  attentively  consider  the  ideas 
I  call  mixed  modes,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find 
their  original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exercises  an 
active  power  in  making  these  several  combinations:  for  it 
being  once  furnished  with  simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  to* 
gether  in  several  compositions,  and  so  make  variety  of  com- 
plex ideas,  without  examining  whether  they  exist  so  together 
in  nature.  And  hence  I  think  it  is  that  these  ideas  are 
called  notions,  as  if  they  had  their  original  and  constant 
existence  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  ■ 
things;  and  to  form  such  ideas,  it  sufficed  that  the  mind  puts 
the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they  were  consistent  in 
the  understanding,  without  considering  whether  they  had 
any  real  being;  l^ough  I  do  not  deny  but  several  of  them 
might  be  taken  from  observation,  and  the  existence  of  several 
simple  ideas  so  combined,  as  they  are  put  together  in  the 
imderstanding.  For  the  man  who  first  framed  the  idea  of 
hjrpocrisy,  might  have  either  taken  it  at  first  from  the  ob- 
servation of  one  who  made  show  of  good  qualities  which  he 
had  not,  or  else  have  framed  that  idea  in  his  mind  without 
having  any  such  pattern  to  fashion  it  by :  for  it  is  evident 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and  societies  of  men 
several  of  those  complex  ideas,  which  were  consequent  to  the 
constitutions  established  amongst  them,  must  needs  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  men  before  they  existed  anywhere  else : 
and  that  many  names  that  stood  for  such  complex  ideas  were 
in  use,  and  so  those  ideas  framed,  before  the  combinations 
they  stood  for  ever  existed. 

3.  Sometvnuss  got  by  the  Explication  of  thevr  Nwima. — ^In- 
deed, now  that  languages  are  made,  and  aboimd  with  words 
standing  for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting 
these  complex  ideas  is,  by  the  explication  of  those  terms  that 
stand  for  them.  For,  consisting  of  a  company  of  simple 
ideas  combined,  they  may,  by  words  standing  for  those  simple 
ideas,  be  represented  to  the  mind  of  one  who  understands 
those  words,  though  that  complex  combination  of  simple 
ideas  were  never  offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  existence 
of  things.  Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  sacri- 
lege or  murder,  by  enumerating  to  him  the  simple  ideas 
which  these  words  stand  for,  without  ever  seeing  either  of 
ikem  committed. 
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4*  Th^  N^amie  ties  th&  Paris  of  miaoed  Moths  inio  one  Idm* 
— Every  mixtid  mode  conaiatiLg  of  mauy  distinct  aimpla 
ide&Sj  it  seems  reasonable  to  InqinFO,  '^  whence  it  has  its 
unit^Ts  and  how  auch  a  precise  multitude  comea  to  make  but 
0316  ide%  Bince  tbat  combination  does  not  always  exi^t  to- 
gether in  nature^"  To  wbicli  I  ansisrer^  it  is  plain  it  ha^L 
its  unity  from  an  act  of  the  mind,  combining  those  several 
simple  ideas  together,  and  considering  them  ag  one  complex 
one,  coELsisting  of  those  parts;  aod  the  mark  of  tbis  nnionj 
or  that  wMch  \b  looked  on  geneiTilly  to  complete  it,  is  one 
name  given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  bj  their  names 
that  men  commonly  regulate  their  aoeount  of  their  distinct 
species  of  mixed  modes,  seldom  allowing  or  considering  any 
number  of  simple  ideas  to  make  one  complex  one,  but  such 
collections  as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  though  the  killing 
of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be  united  into  one  com- 
plex idea,  as  the  killing  a  mans  &ther;  yet,  there  being 
no  name  standing  precisely  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name 
of  paiiicide  to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  par- 
ticiilar  complex  idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  actions  from 
that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other  man. 

5.  The  Caum  of  making  mixed  Modes. — ^If  we  should  in- 
quire a  little  furtherj  to  see  what  it  is  that  occasions  men 
to  make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  int-o  distinct 
and,  as  it  were,  settled  modes,  and  neglect  others  whicb,  ia 
the  nature  of  things  themselves,  have  as  much  an  aptness 
to  be  combined  and  make  distinct  ideas,  we  shall  find  the 
reason  of  it  to  he  the  end  of  language;  which  being  to  mark 
or  communicate  men's  thoughts  to  one  another  with  ah  the 
dispatch  that  may  be,  they  usuaDy  make  such  collections 
of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix  names  to  them,  as  they 
have  fr^uent  use  of  in  their  way  of  living  and  conversation, 
leaving  others,  which  they  have  but  seldom  an  occasion  to 
mention,  loose  and  without  names  to  tie  them  together; 
they  rather  choosing  to  enumerate  (when  they  have  need) 
such  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by  the  particular  names  that 
stand  for  them,  than  to  troubie  their  memories  by  multi- 
plying of  complex  ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they 
seldom  or  never  have  any  occasion  to  make  use  o£ 

6.  WTiy  Words  in  orn^  Language  hmjc  Tume  miswering  in 
unoiher, — This  diows  us  how  it  cornea  to  -^oi^  VbaSi  ^Oftfexa  ^a^'t 
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in  eveiy  language  many  particular  words  wbicH  cannot  be 
rendered  by  any  one  single  word  of  another.  For  the  seve- 
ral &shions^  customs,  and  manners  of  one  nation,  making 
several  combinations  of  ideas  familiar  and  necessary  in  one^ 
which  another  people  have  had  never  any  occasion  to'make^ 
or  perhaps  so  much  as  taken  notice  of;  names  come  of  course 
to  be  annexed  to  them,  to  avoid  long  periphrases  in  things 
of  daily  conversation,  and  so  they  become  so  many  distinct 
complex  ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  dtrrpcucurfibs  *  amongst 
the  Greeks,  and  proscriptio  amongst  the  Bomans,  were 
words  which  other  languages  had  no  names  that  exactly 
answered,  because  they  stood  for  complex  ideas,  which  were 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations.  Whei'e  there 
was  no  such  custom,  there  was  no  notion  of  any  such  ac«^ 
tions;  no  use  of  such  combinations  of  ideas  as  were  united, 
and,  as  it  were,  tied  together,  by  those  terms;  and  therefore 
in  other  countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

7.  And  Lomguagea  cham/ge, — Hence  also  we  may  see  the 
reason  why  languages  constantly  change,  take  up  new  and 
lay  by  old  terms;  because  chauge  of  customs  and  opinions 
bringing  with  it  new  combinations  of  ideas,  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary frequently  to  think  on  and  talk  about ;  new  names, 
to  avoid  long  descriptions,  are  annexed  to  them,  and  so  they 
become  new  species  of  complex  modes.  What  a  number  of 
different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrapped  up  in  one  short 
sound,  and  how  much  of  our  time  and  breath  is  thereby 
saved,  any  one  will  see,  who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enu- 
merate all  the  ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal  stand  for; 
and,  instead  of  either  of  those  names,  use  a  periphrasis,  to 
make  any  one  imderstand  their  meaning. 

8.  Mixed  Modes  tohere  they  exist, — Though  I  shall  have 

*  Of  the  Grecian  ostracism  the  ideas  generally  prevailing  are  ahnost 
wholly  false.  Many  appear  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  punishment  of 
superior  virtue ;  whereas  it  was  simply  a  preservative  against  the  evE 
projects  of  men  without  principle  or  honour.  That  it  might  occasionally 
be  perverted,  is  not  to  be  denied:  but  what  institution  may  not?  Scho- 
mann  takes  the  right  view  of  the  question  where  he  observes:  *'Vere 
Plutarchus  dixit,  exilium  illud,  quod  subibant  ii,  adversus  quos  sufi&vgia 
lata  erant,  non  malefioiorum  poeziam,  sed,  opym  nimiarwn  potewUaque 
swpra  civUem  fnodum  a/uctce  castigcUionem  fuisse.'*  (On  the  Assembfiee 
of  the  Athenians,  II.  vi  243  et  seq. ;  Conf.  Jul.  Poll.  viii.  19;  Com- 
ment, y.  p.  608.)  With  regard  to  the  Boman  proscription,  people  are 
better  informed.— En. 
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occasion  to  couaider  tldg  more  at  large  wlien  I  come  to  treat 
of  words  and  their  use,  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  tlnis 
much  notice  here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes ;  which  being 
fleeting  and  tranment  combinations  of  Bimple  ideaa^  which 
have  but  a  short  existence  anywhere  but  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  there  too  have  no  longer  any  existence  than  whilst 
they  are  thought  on,  have  not  so  mnch  anywhere  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  conntant  and  lasfting  existence  bs  in  their 
names:  which  are  therefore^  in  this  sort  of  ideas^  very  apt 
to  be  taken  for  the  ideas  themselvesL  For  if  we  should  in- 
quire where  the  idea  of  a  triumph  or  apotheosis  exists,  it  is 
evident  they  could  neither  of  them  exist  altogether  any- 
where in  the  things  themselves,  being  actions  that  rei^uired 
time  to  their  perforniancJ3,  and  bo  could  never  all  oxiit  to- 
gether :  and  as  to  the  minds  of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  thesa 
actions  are  supposed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  existence ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to  annex  them 
to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  ns. 

9,  Haw  ^0€  gfil  the  Idms  ofmiaced  Modes. — ^There  are  there- 
fore three  ways  whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes.     L  By  experience  and  observation  of  things  them- 
selves-    Thus,  by  seeing  two  men    wrestle  or  fence,  we  get 
the  idea  of  wrestling  or  fencing.     2.  By  invention,  or  vo-    ^ 
luntary  putting  together  of  several  simple  ideas  in  our  own 
minds:  so  he  that  first  invented  printing  or  etching,  had  an 
idea  of  it  in  his  mind  before  it  ever  existed.     3*  Which  is 
the  most  usual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  actions  we     - 
never  saw,  or  notions  we  cannot  see ;  and  by  enumerating, 
and  thereby,  aa  it  were,  setting  before  our  imaginations  all 
those  ideas   which  go  to  the  making  them  up,  and  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  them.     Per,   ha%^g  by  sensation  and 
reflection  stm-ed  our  minds  with  simple  ideas,  and  by  tiae  got 
the  nam^  that  stand  for  them,  we  can  by  those  means  re- 
present to  another  any  complex  idea  we  would  hp-ve  him 
conceive;  so  that  it  has  in  it  no  simple  ideas  but  what  he 
knowsj  and  has  with  us  the  same  name  for.     For  all  our 
complex  ideas  are  ultimately  resolvable  into  simple  ideas,  of  .^ 
which  they  are  compoimded  and  originally  made  up,  though 
perhaps  their  immediate  ingredient^  as  I  may  so  say,  are 
also  complex  ideas.     Thus,  the  mixed  mode  -wtiMi^i.  ^3tkR  ^^^^ 
lie  stands  for  is  made  of  thesjB  fiimrvla  i.d<eei&-.   \.  k-^^^^ii^a**^ 
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sounds.  2.  Certain  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  3. 
Those  words  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  4.  Those  signs  put 
together  by  affirmation  or  n^ation,  otherwise  than  the  ideas 
they  stand  for,  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  I  think  I 
need  not  go  any  further  in  the  analysis  of  that  complex  idea 
we  call  a  lie;  what  I  have  said  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
made  up  of  simple  ideas :  and  it  could  not  be  but  an  ofi^- 
sive  tediousness  to  my  reader,  to  trouble  him  with  a  more 
minute  enumeration  of  every  particular  simple  idea  that 
goes  to  this  complex  one;  which,  from  what  has  been  said, 
he  cannot  but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himself  The  same 
may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatsoever;  which, 
however  compounded  and  decompounded,  may  at  last  be 
resolved  into  simple  ideas,  which  are  all  the  materials  of 
knowledge  or  thought  we  have,  or  can  have.  Nor  shall  we 
have  reason  to  fear  that  the  mind  is  hereby  stinted  to  too 

'  scanty  a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  consider  what  an  inexhaus- 
tible stock  of  simple  modes  number  and  figure  alone  afford 
us.  How  far  then  mixed  modes  which  admit  of  the  various 
combinations  of  different  simple  ideas  and  their  infinite 
modes  are  firom  being  few  and  scanty,  we  may  easily  imagine. 
So  that,  before  we  have  done,  we  shall  see  that  nobody  need 
be  afraid  he  shall  not  have  scope  and  compass  enough  for 
his  thoughts  to  range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  con- 
fiined  only  to  simple  ideas,  received  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion, and  their  several  combinations. 

10.  MaUon,  Thmking,  cmd  Power  ?uwe  been  most  modified, — 
It  is  woHh  our  observing,  whick  of  all  our  simple  ideas  have 
\  been  most  modified,  and  had  most  mixed  ideas  made  out  of 
them,  with  names  given  to  them;  and  those  have  been  these 
three :  thinking,  and  motion,  (wldch  are  the  two  ideas  which 
comprehend  in  them  all  action,)  and  power,  fix>m  whence 

'  these  actions  are  conceived  to  flow.  The  simple  ideas,  I  say, 
of  thinking,  motion,  and  power,  have  been  those  which  have 
been  most  modified,  and  out  of  whose  modifications  have 
been  made  most  complex  modes,  with  names  to  them.  '  JFor 
action  being  the  great  business  of  mankind,  and  the  whole 
matter  about  which  all  laws  are  conversant,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  several  modes  of  thinking  and  motion  should  be 

taken  notice  o^  the  ideas  of  them  observed,  and  laid  up  in  the 

memory,  and  have  namea  aaa^eA.  Vi  >^«cDt\  ^«\^kQut  which 
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lawa  cotild  be  but  ill  made,  or  Tice  and  disorder  repressed. 
Hor  could  any  comiEuuicatioa  be  well  had  amongst  men, 
without  such  complex  ideas,  with  -names  to  them :  and  there- 
fore men  have  settled  names^  and  supposed  settled  ideas  in 
their  mindB  of  modes  of  action  distinguished  by  thmr  cansen, 
means,  objects,  ends,  instruments,  timcj  place^  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  of  their  powera  fitted  for  those  actions : 
V,  g.,  boldness  ia  the  power  to  speak  or  do  what  we  intend, 
before  others,  without  fear  or  disorder;  and  the  Greeks  call 
the  confidence  of  speaking  by  a  pecoJiar  name,  Trappifffia:^ 
widch  power  or  abflity  in  man  of  doing  anything,  when  it 
has  been  ajcqnired  by  frequent  doing  the  same  thing,  is  that 
idea  we  name  habit;  when  it  is  forward,  and  ready  upon 
every  occasion  to  break  into  actioBj  we  call  it  disposition, 
ThuSj  testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude ;  Let  us  examine  any  modes  of  action,  v*  g., 
oonfiideration  and  assent,  which  are  actions  of  the  mind; 
running  and  speaking,  which  are  actions  of  the  body;  re- 
venge and  murder,  which  are  actions  of  both  together;  and  we 
shaB  find  them  but  so  many  coUections  of  simple  ideas,  which, 
together,  make  up  the  complex  ones  signified  by  those  names. 

11.  SeDerol  Words  seeming  to  dgnify  Action^  signify  htit  the 
Effect, — ^Power  being  the  source  from  whence  all  action  pro- 
ceeds, the  substances  wherein  tliese  powers  are,  when  they 
©xert  thk  power  iato  act,  are  called  causes;  and  the  sub- 
stances which  thereupon  are  produced,  or  the  simple  ideas 
which  are  introduced  into  any  subject  by  the  exerting  of  that 
poweFj  are  called  efiects.  The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  sub- 
stance or  idea  is  produced,  is  called,  in  the  subject  exerting 
that  power,  action;  but  in  the  subject  wherein  any  simple 
idea  is  changed  or  produced,  it  is  called  passion:  which 
efficacy,  however  various,  and  the  efieets  almost  infinite,  yet 
we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents,  to  be 
nothing  else  but  modes  of  thinking  aod  willing ;  in  corporeal 
agentSj  nothing  else  but  modifications  of  motion,  t    I  sny  I 


^ 


•  The  word  •wit^ptjffia  was  employed  in  n  variety  of  aens^  by  the 
Oneeksi,  but  pit>perlj  Rignifiea  that  fnuik  ctrnfidence  which  eoablea  ft  mstn 
ttt  utter  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth.    Btobsua  {tit.  liii,  t.  !►  p.  320, 
«t  aeq.^  QQiafvfrd)  baa  collected  iuuumerable  pftaaagea  in  iHufltratiou  of' 
thi§  quality,  whicb  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult . — El>. 

t  Compart  with  the  remarke  iu  the  text  tTic  w^iec^aXa^Mia  i^^  "^wrA. 
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think  we  cannot  oonoeive  it  to  be  any  other  but  these  two : 
for  whatever  sort  of  action  besides  these  produces  any  ^ects, 
I  confess  myself  to  have  no  notion  or  idea  of;  and  so  it  is 
quite  remote  from  my  thougbtSy  apprehensions,  and  know«» 
ledge ;  and  as  much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  senaes^ 
or  as  the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man:  and  thereEfotra 
many  words  which  seem  to  express  some  action,  signify 
nothing  of  the  action  or  modus  operandi  at  all,  but  barely 
the  effect,  with  some  circumstances  of  the  subject  wrought 
on,  or  cause  operating:  v.  g.,  creation,  annihilation,  contain 
in  them  no  idea  of  the  action  or  manner  whereby  they  are 
produced,  but  barely  of  the  cause,  and  the  thing  done.  And 
when  a  countryman  says  the  cold  freezes  water,  ihou^  the 
word  freezing  seems  to  import  some  action,  yet  truly  it  sig- 
nifies nothing  but  the  effect,  viz.,  that  water  that  was  before 
fluid  is  become  hard  and  consistent,  without  oontaining  any 
idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is  done. 

12.  Mixed  Modes  mads  also  qf  other  Ideas. — ^I  think  I  shall 
not  need  to  remark  h^re  that,  tjiough  power  and  action  make 
the  greatest  part  of  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and 
familiar  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  men;  yet  other  simple 
ideas  and  their  several  combinations  are  not  excluded :  much 
less,  I  think,  will  it  bo  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
mixed  modes  which  have  been  settled  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  words  made  use  of  in  divinity,  ethics,  law,  and  politics^ 
and  several  other  sciences.  All  tluit  is  requisite  to  my  pie^ 
sent  design,  is  to  show  what  sort  of  ideas  those  are  which  I 
call  mixed  modes,  how  the  mind  comes  by  them,  and  that 
they  are  compositions  made  up  of  simple  ideas  got  froia 
sensation  and  reflection :  which,  I  suppose  I  have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OP  OUR  COMPLEX  IDEAS  OP  SUBSTANCES. 

1.  Ideas  of  &vbfAamces^  how  made, — ^The  mind  being,  aa  I 
have  declared,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  the  simple 

HarUej,  in  his  curious  little  treatise,  entitled  ''  Conjectune  qusBdam  de 
Sensu,  Motu,  et  Idearum  Generatione ; "  particularly  in  I^poeitioi» 
xiL  xiii  p  22  et  aeq.—Eii. 
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ideas  cxjnveyed  in  by  tlie  senaes,  as  they  are  found  in  exterior 
thingSj  or  by  reflection  on  its  own  operations,  takea  notice 
also  that  a  certain  numbia'  of  these  aimple  ideas  go  constantly 
together;  which  being  presumed  to  belong  to  one  thing,  and 
worda  being  suited  to  common  apprebeDsiona,  and  made  use 
€f  for  quick  dispatch,  are  called,  8o  united  in  one  subject,  by 
one  name;  whichj  by  inadvei'teney,  we  are  apt  afterward  to 
talk  of  and  consider  as  one  simple  idea,  which  indeed  is  a 
complication  of  many  ideas  together ;  because,  as  1  have  said, 
not  imagining  how  these  simple  ideas  can  subaiat  by  them- 
selvea,  we  accustoin  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wkerdn  they  do  subsistj  and  firom  which  they  do  I'esult ;  which 
therefore  we  call  substance.* 

2.  Our  Idea  qfSubslanee  in  generoL — So  that  if  ajiy  one 
will  examine  hiinaelf  concerning  his  notion  of  pure  substance 
in  general,  he  will  find  be  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  allj  but 
only  a  supposition  of  he  knows  not  what  support  of  such  ^ 
qualities  which  are  capable  of  producing  simple  ideas  in  ns| 
which  qualities  are  commonly  called  accidentat  Jf  any  one 
should  be  asked,  what  m  the  subject  wherein  colour  or  weight 

*  Od  this  subject  much  DonEeuae  haa  been  ere  now  writteti,  of  wMch 
Dr.  Priestley  haa  fiirQisfaed  hia  share.  *  *  This  Bcheme  of  the  immMi^aiUy 
of  matteTt  aa  it  may  be  called,  or,  raUier,  the  niutuial  penetratbti  M 
matter,  first  occurred  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Mitchell,  ou  readiog  BaxteTi 
*  On  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,"  He  found  Uiat  tliia  autlior's  idea 
of  matter  was,  that  it  Gonsiffted^  o^  it  wer^  of  brickfl,  cemented  together 
by  an  immaterial  mortar*  These  bricks,  if  ho  would  be  conaLatcEit  to  his 
own  reaaouiug,  are  again  composed  of  less  brickfi,  cemented  likewise  by 
«n  immaterial  mortar,  and  so  on,  ad  infiTixtum*"  (Biscoveriea  rdsting  to 
Vbion,  Light,  and  Colours,  p.  392,  et  seq, ;  Stewart's  Philosophical 
Eeaaya.  p.  187*  Compare  Baxter^ h  Dying  Thoughts,  p.  37^  et  seq.) 
I'urther  on,  Prieatloy  b»j^  ^'Finding  it  still  neoesflary,  in  order  to  solve 
the  appcafanc^s  of  nature  to  udmit  of  ecctsnd^  and  penetrable  immaterial 
anb«tatic%  if  he  mamt&lDed  the  impenetrability  of  matter ;  ^nd  ob^rvifEg 
further^  that  all  we  perxieive  by  contact,  kc.,  is  this  penetrable  imma- 
terial ftubstasce^  and  not  the  impenetrtible  one,  lio  began  to  think  he 
might  aa  well  admit  of  penetrable  material,  as  of  penetrable  immaterial 
Bubslance,  espedally  aa  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  nature  of  tTibatantt 
that)  that  it  is  something  which  aupperts  pFopertiea,"  &c  ^Soe  Apiiendii, 
No.  IT.  at  end  of  vol  ii.)— Ed, 

f  The  expi<e88ions  in  the  text  fuTniahed  Berkeley  with  the  whole 
groand-work  of  that  ingenious  railleiy  in  which  he  iodulgea,  on  the  word 
aubatance.  (See  Dialoguea  on  Matter  and  Spiiit,  i,  p.  142,)  The  way 
In  which  CoiUer  difipoae«  of  evetythikig  external  to  the  tuindp  is  more 
summary,  and  no  1*^8  iiertjm]^o^.  *'To  suppoBe  the  heinig^ftC  t^^^ai^ 
gfranted  to  be  unknown  with  him  who  af&rma  ii^ah* \\\a  tvnlCsj^iiJt ts^.  "SiSi^  ~^ 
to  hegtheqaeatiou;  whereaa  ta  Htippoee  \l  ^  \ie  li^itifctm!^  aX. -^i^  ^V^''^ 
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inheres,  lie  would  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  solid  ex-> 
tended  parts;  and  if  he  were  demanded  what  is  it  that 
solidity  and  extension  adhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a  much 
better  case  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who,  saying 
that  the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephaoit,  was 
asked  what  the  elephant  rested  on;  to  which  his  answer 
was — a  great  tortoise.  But  being  again  pressed  to  know 
what  gave  support  to  the  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied — 
something,  he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here^  as  in  all 
other  cases  where  we  use  words  without  haying  dear  and 
distinct  ideas,  we  talk  like  children;  wh6  being  questioned 
what  such  a  thing  is,  which  they  know  not,  readily  give 
this  satis&ctory  answer,  that  it  is  something:  which  in 
truth  signifies  no  more,  when  so  used  either  by  children  or 
men,  but  that  they  know  not  what;  and  that  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  o^  is  what  they  have  no 
disdnct  idea  of  at  all,  and  so  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  it, 
and  in  the  dark.  The  idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give 
the  general  name  substance,  being  nothing  but  the  sup- 
posed but  unknown  support  of  those  qualities  we  find  exist- 
ing, which  we  imagine  cannot  subsist,  "  sine  re  substante," 
without  something  to  support  them,  we  call  that  support 
substantia;  which,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word, 
is,  in  plain  English,  standing  under  or  upholding. 

Z,  Of  the  Sorts  of  Svbstcmces, — An  obscure  and  relative 
idea  of  substance  in  general  being  thus  made,  we  come  to 
have  the  ideas  of  particular  sorts  of  substances,  by  collecting 
such  combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are,  by  experience  and 
observation  of  men's  senses,  taken  notice  of  to  exist  toge- 
ther, and  are  therefore  supposed  to  flow  from  the  particular 
internal  constitution,  or  unknown  essence  of  that  substance. 
Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horse,  gold, 
water,  &c.,  of  which  substances,  whether  any  one  has  any 
other  clear  idea,  fiirther  than  of  certain  simple  ideas  co- 
existent together,  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experience. 
It  is  the  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond, 

the  same  conceesions,  is  not  to  beg  the  question  —  I  mean  any  fiur 
or  legal  one ; — because,  on  one  hand,  no  one  has  any  right  to  make/ 
that  a  question  which  he  professes  he  knows  nothing  of;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  one  has  a  right,  not  only  to  question  the  existence^ 
hut  also  to  suppose  the  non-ex\8t6nceo{  ^V^tia  ^;r&nted  to  be  unknown." 
(Cla,yia  Univerealis,  Part  II.  ca^.  \.  i?.  Aa.^  ^«w!>  ^y^x^^^  ^^,^ .  ^ 
endofYoL  ii— Ed, 
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put  togetiher,  that  make  the  true  eomplex  idea  of  those 
mibatajicefl,  which  a  smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  kaowe 
better  than  a  philosopher^  who,  whateyer  iiubstajitial  forms 
he  may  talk  of^  hm  mo  other  idea  of  those  substances, 
than  what  is  turned  by  a  collection  of  those  simple  ideas 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tbem ;  only  we  must  take  notice, 
that  our  complex  ideas  of  subatances^  beddas  all  those  simple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  havo  always  the  confased  idea  '■ 
of  something  to  whicb  they  belong,  and  in  which  they  aub^ 
gist-  And  therefore  when  we  speak  of  any  sort  of  sub^ 
stance,  we  say  it  is  a  thing  having  such  or  such  qualities; 
as  body  is  a  thing  that  h  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of' 
motion  J  apkifc,  a  thing  capable  of  thinkings  and  so  hardness, 
friability,  and  power  to  draw  iron,  w^e  aay,  are  qualities  to  be 
found  in  a  loadstona  These,  and  the  like  fashions  of  s])eak- 
ingf  intimate  that  the  substance  ia  supposed  always  something 
besides  the  extension,  figure,  solidity,  motioUj  thinking,  or 
other  obfiervable  ideaa,  though  we  know  not  what  it  m. 

4*  I^a  dear  idea  af  B^tb^/O^ce  in  gmieral^ — Henoe,  when  we 
talk  or  think  of  any  particular  sort  of  corporeal  subatancea, 
as  horse,  stone,  &c.,  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of 
them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of  those  several 
simple  ideas  of  sensible  qualitieSj  which  we  used  to  find 
united  in  the  thing  called  house  or  stone;  yet^  because  we 
cannot  conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  nor  one  in 
another,  we  suppose  them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some 
oommon  subject;  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name  sub- 
stance, though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  dear  or  distinct  idea 
of  that  thing  we  suppose  a  snpport, 

5.  A&  dea/r  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as  £od^. — The  same  thing 
happens  concerning  the  o]>erationB  of  the  miod,  viz.,  think- 
ing, reasoning,  fearing,  &c.,  which  we  concluding  not  to 
subsist  of  tbemsolvea^  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  belong 
to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt  to  think  these  the 
actions  of  some  other  substance,  which  we  call  spirit;  whereby 
yet  it  is  evident  that,  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of 
matter,  but  something  wherein  those  many  sensible  qualities 
which  affect  our  senses  do  subaifit;  by  supposing  a  sub- 
stance wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting,  and  a  power  of  . 
moving,  <kc.,  do  subsist,  we  have  aa  clear  a  notion  of  the 
substance  of  spirit,  aa  we  have  of  body ;  tk^  o\i"ei\«i\ti%^ixi^ 
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{KMed  to  be  (without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  sabstcstam  to 
those  simple  ideas  we  have  from  without;  and  the  oiher 
iupposed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to  be  the 
riUbstratum  to  those  operations  we  experiment  in  oniaeliras 
within.     It  is  plain  then,  that   the  .  idea  uf  ooaqpSBsA^  snb- 
stanoe  in  matter  is  as  remote,  ^nom  onr  flonrepfcimg^iyBg^ 
apprehensions,  as  that  of  spiritual  substanoe  or  Bfmt}ju^ 
therefore^  fh)m  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the.JDhribMice' 
of  spirit,  we  can  no  more  conclude  its  nan-^existesnG^JihaBL. 
we  can^  for  the  same  reason,  deny  the  existence,  ofbodjr;^ 
it  being  as  rational  to  affirm  there  is  no  bo4yv  hflcanaft  jmT 
have  no  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  .  matter, 
as  to  say  there  is  no  spirit^  because  we  haye  ao..fi]flMr  aiid 
distinct  idea  of  the  substance  of  a  spirit. . 

6.  O/the  SorU  <^  8ubikmce8.—WhAtesver  therefcnne  be  the 
secret  abstract  nature  of  substance  in  general,  all  the  ideas 
we  have  of  particular  distinct  sorts  of  substances  are  nothing 
but  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas^  co-existing  in  soehf 
though  unknown,  cause  of  their  union,  as  make  the  whole 
subsist  of  itself.  It  is  by  such  combinations  of  simple  ideaa^ 
and  nothing  else,  that  we  represent  particular  sorts  of  sub- 
stances to  ourselves;  such  are  the  ideas  we  have  of  their 
several  species  in  our  minds;  and  such  only  do  we,  by  their 
specific  names,  signify  to  others,  v.  g.,  man,  horse,  sun,  water, 
iron:  upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one  who  understands 
the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  combination  of  those 
several  simple  ideas  which  he  has  usually  observed,  or  fimcied 
to  exist  together  under  that  denomination;  all- which  he 
supposes  to  rest  in  and  be,  as  it  were,  adUierent  to  that 
unknown  common  subject^  which  inheres  not  in  anything 
else.  Though,  in  the  meantime,  it  be  manifest,  and  every 
one,  upon  inquiry  into  his  own  thoughts,  will  find,  that  he 
has  no  other  idea  of  any  substance,  v.  g.,  let  it  be  gold,  horsey 
iron,  man,  vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of  those 
sensible  qualities,  which  he  supposes  to  inhere,  with  a  suppo* 
sition  of  such  a  substratum,  as  gives,  as  it  were^  a  support  to 
those  qualities  or  simple  ideas,  which  he  has  observed  to  exist 
united  together.  Thus,  the  idea  of  the  sun, — ^what  is  it 
but  an  aggregate  of  those  several  simple  ideas,  bright,  hot^ 
roundish,  having  a  constant  regular  motion,  at  a  certain  duh 
tance  &om  usy  and  perhapa  BomA  others    As  he  who  thinks 
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and  discourses  of  the  Bun  hBB  been  more  or  lesa  accurate  iii* 
obBervisg  those  seuaible  qualities,  ideae,  or  properties  wHch 
are  ia  tliat  thiug  which  he  calls  the  buh. 

7,  Power  a  great  Fart  of  mir  com/plesc  Ideas  of  Sub- 
stayices. — For  he  has  the  perfectest  idea  of  any  t*f  the  par- 
ticular sorts  of  subatauces,  who  haa  gathered  and  put  together 
most  of  those  simple  ideas  which  do  exist  in  it,  among  which 
are  to  he  reckoned  its  actiTO  powers,  and  passive  capacities ; 
which,  though  not  simple  ideas,  yet  in  this  respect,  for 
brevity's  sake,  may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  smoDgrb 
them^  Thus,  the  power  of  drawing  iron  is  one  of  tlie  id^ 
of  the  complex  one  of  that  substance  we  call  a  loadstone ; 
and  a  power  to  be  so  drawn  ia  a  part  of  the  complex  one  we 
call  iron :  which  powers  pa^  for  inherent  qualities  in  those 
aubjects.  Because  every  substance,  being  as  apt,  by  the 
powers  we  observe  in  it,  to  change  some  sensible  qualities 
in  other  subjecte,  as  it  is  to  produce  in  us  those  simple  ideas 
which  we  receive  immediately  from  it,  does,  by  those  new 
sensible  qualities  introduced  into  other  subjects^  discover  to  \ 
us  those  powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  affect  our  senses  ; 
as  regularly  as  its  sensible  qualities  do  it  immediately,  v.  g., 
we  nnmediately  by  our  senses  perceive  in  fire  its  h^t  and 
colour;  which  are,  if  rightly  considered,  nothing  but  powers 
in  it  to  produee  those  ideas  in  us:  we  also  by  our  senses 
perceive  the  colour  and  brittleness  of  charcoal,  whereby  we 
come  by  the  knowledge  of  another  power  in  fire,  which  it 
has  to  cliange  the  colour  and  consistency  of  wood.  By  the 
former,  fire  immediately;  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  dis- 
covers to  us  these  several  qualities,  which  therefore  we  look 
upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire,  and  so  nmke  them 
a  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  it.  For  all  those  powers  that 
we  take  cognisance  of,  terminating  only  in  the  alteration  of 
some  sensible  qualities  in  thase  subjects  on  which  they  ope- 
rate^ and  so  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new  sensible  ideas; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  have  reckoned  these  powers  amongst 
the  simple  ideas,  whicb  make  the  complex  ones  of  the  sorts 
of  substances ;  though  these  powers  considered  in  themselves, 
are  truly  complex:  ideas.  And  in  this  loo&er  sense  I  crave 
leave  to  be  understood,  when  I  name  any  of  these  poten- 
tialities among  the  simple  ideas,  which  we  recollect  in  our 
minds  when  we  think  of  pairticukt:  sab^Ai&B&.o^.     ^'^'e  'C^ 
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powers  that  are  severallj  in  them  are  necessary  to  be  con* 
Bidered,  if  we  will  have  true  distinct  notions  of  the  several 
sorts  of  substances. 

8.  And  uky. — ^Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  powers  make  a 
great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  substances;  since  their 
secondary  qualities  are  those  which  in  most  of  them  serve 
principally  to  distinguish  substances  one  from  another,  and 
commonly  make  a  considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of 
the  several  sorts  of  them.  For  our  senses  £uling  us  in  the 
discovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the  minute  parts 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  constitutions  and  differences 
depend,  we  are  fidn  to  make  use  of  their  secondary  qualities 
as  the  characteristical  notes  and  marks  whereby  to  frame 
ideas  of  them  in  our  Tn^pdw,  and  distinguish  them  one  from 
another :  all  which  secondary  qualities,  as  has  been  shown, 
are  nothing  but  bare  powers.  For  the  colour  and  taste  of 
opium  are,  as  well  as  its  soporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere 
powers  depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is 
fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of 
our  bodies. 

9.  Three  Sorts  of  Ideas  make  our  complex  ones  of  Svb- 
sUmcee, — ^The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of  corporeal 
substances,  are  of  these  three  sorts.  First,  the  ideas  of  the 
primary  qualities  of  things  which  are  discovered  by  our 
senses,  and  are  in  them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not; 
such  are  the  bulk,  figure,  number,  situation,  and  motion  of 
the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in  them,  whether 
we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.*  Secondly,  the  sensible  secon- 
dary qualities,  which  depending  on  these,  are  nothing  but 
the  powers  those  substances  have  to  produce  several  ideas 
in  us  by  our  senses;  which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  them- 

*  ThiB  the  theory  of  Berkeley  denies.  "  As  to  what  is  said  of  the  ab- 
solute existence  of  unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to  their  being 
perceived,  that  seems  perfe^y  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is  percipi,  nor 
IS  it  possible  they  should  haye  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  or  tlimlrmg 
things  which  perceive  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  opinion  strangely  prevail 
ing  amongst  men,  that  houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
sensible  objects  have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their 
being  perceived  by  the  understanding."  (Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge, §  3  et  seq.)  The  language  here  employed  sounds  so  much  like 
banter,  that  one  might  almost  suspect  that,  when  Berkeley  first  started 
tbiB  hypothesis,  he  was  about  as  earnest  as  Erasmus,  when  he  wrote 
bis  encomium  onfoUy. — E;d, 
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selves,  otkerwise  than  as  Bujthing  is  in  its  caiuse.  Tbirdl/, 
the  aptness  we  consider  in  any  substance  to  give  or  receive 
such  alterations  of  primary  quaHtiea,  as  that  the  substance  , 
so  altered  should  produce  in  us  different  ideas  from  what 
it  did  before  i  these  are  called  active  and  passive  powers : 
all  which  powers,  as  far  aa  we  have  anj  notice  or  notion  of 
them,  terminate  only  in  sensible  simple  ideas.  For  what* 
ever  alteration  a  loadstone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the 
minute  particles  of  iron^  we  should  have  no  notion  of  any 
power  it  had  at  aU.  to  operate  on  iron,  did  not  ita  sensible 
motion  discover  it  i  and  I  doubt  not,  but  there  are  a  thousand 
changes,  that  bodies  we  daily  handle  have  a  power  to  cause 
in  one  another,  which  we  never  suflpect,  hecause  they  never 
appear  in  sensible  effects. 

10.  Powers  make  a  grectt  Part  qftnw  compiesa  Idecba  ofStth- 
statices. — Powers  therefore  justly  mate  a  great  pai^t  of  our 
complex  ideas  of  suhstances.  He  that  will  examine  his 
complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  several  of  its  id^s  that 
make  it  up  to  be  only  powers ;  as  the  power  of  being  melted, 
but  of  not  spending  itself  in  the  firej  of  being  dissolved  in 
aqua  regia ;  are  ideas  aa  necessary  to  make  up  our  complex 
idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight }  which,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, are  also  nothing  but  different  powers.  For,  to  speak 
truly,  yeUownesa  is  not  actually  in  gold;  hut  is  a  power  in 
gold  to  pTodnce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed  in 
a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  caunot  leave  out  of  our 
ideas  of  the  sun,  is  no  more  really  in  the  sun,  than  the  white 
colour  it  introduces  into  wax*  These  aje  both  equaUy  powers 
in  the  sun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  sen- 
sible parts,  so  on  a  man,  as-  to  make  him  have  the  idea  of 
heat ;  and  so  on  wax,  as  to  make  it  capable  to  produce  in  a 
man  the  idea  of  white, 

11.  T^te  nm?  smmdary  QuedUies  of  Bodies  wottld  dimp- 
pear^  if  vje  cmdd  dkco'^^  ihe  pritrym/  ones  of  their  mbiute 
Parts,— HjBk^  we  senses  acute  enough  to  discern  the  minute 
particles  of  bodies^  and  the  real  constitution  on  which  their 
sensible  qualities  depend,  I  doubt  not  but  they  would  pro- 
duce quite  different  ideas  in  us :  and  that  which  is  now  the 
yellow  colour  of  gold,  would  then  disappear,  and  instead  of 
it  we  should  see  an  admirable  texture  of  parts,  of  a  certain 
ai^e  and  figure.     This  microadopea  -plaiiA^  ^aai^Tr^  Vi  xs&\ 
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for  wliAt  to  our  naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  la^  hj 
thus  augmenting  the  acateness  of  our  senses^  discoyered  to  be 
quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  ahering,  as  it  wetOy 
the  proportion  of  the  bolk  of  the  minnte  parts  of  a  coloured 
object  to  oar  usual  si^t,  produces  different  ideas  firom  what 
it  did  before.  Thus,  sand  or  pounded  g^ass,  which  is  opaque^ 
and  white  to  the  naked  ^e,  is  pellucid  in  a  microscope;  and 
a  hair  seen  in  this  way,  loses  its  former  colour,  and  is^  in  a 
great  measure^  pellucid,  with  a  mixture  of  some  bright  spark- 
ling colours,  such  as  iqppear  from  the  refiracticm  of  diamonds^ 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood,  to  the  naked  eye,  i^)pears 
all  red;  but  by  a  good  microscope,  wherein  its  le^er  parts 
i^ypear,  shows  only  some  few  globules  of  red,  swimming  in  a 
pellucid  liquor,  and  how  these  red  globules  would  appear, 
if  glasses  could  be  found  that  could  yet  magnify  them  a  ^ou- 
sand  or  ten  tiiousand  times  more,  is  uncertain. 

12.  Our  Facukies  of  Diacovery  suited  to  owr  State. — ^The 
infinitely  wise  Contriyer  of  us^  and  aU  things  about  us,  hath 
fitted  our  senses,  fiiculties,  and  organs,  to  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  the  business  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able,  by 
our  senses,  to  know  and  distinguish  things;  and  to  examine 
them  so  iax,  as  to  apply  them  to  our  uses,  and  several  ways 
to  aooommodate  the  exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  iosight 
enough  into  their  admirable  contrivances  and  wonderful 
effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good- 
ness of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this,  which  is 
suited  to  our  present  condition,  we  want  not  fitculties  to 
attain.  But  it  appears  not  that  God  intended  we  should 
have  a  perfect,  clear,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  them :  that 
perhaps  is  not  in  the  comprehension  of  any  finite  being.  We 
are  fiimished  with  feculties  (dull  and  weak  as  they  are)  to 
discover  enough  in  the  creatures  to  lead  us  to  the  ^owledge 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty;  and  we  are 
fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide  for  the  conveniences 
of  living:  these  are  our  business  in  this  world.  But  were 
our  senses  altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the 
appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
another  face  to  us;  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  being,  or  at  least  wellbeing,  in  this  part  of 
the  universe  which  we  inhabit.  He  that  considers  how  little 
oar  constitution  ia  able  to  'b«ex  VbTeoio^^  Vo^  '^»s^&  q€  this  air, 
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not  much  higher  than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in,  will  have 
reason  to  he  satisfied^  that  in  thia  globe  of  earth  aUotted  for 
our  mansionj  the  all-wise  Architect  has  suited  our  organSj 
and  the  bodies  that  are  to  affect  tbem,  one  to  another.  If. 
onr  Benae  of  hraiing  were  hut  one  thousand  times  quicker 
than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noise  distract  us?  And  we 
should  in  the  quietest  retirement  be  less  able  to  sleep  or 
meditate  than  in  the  middle  of  a  sea-£tght,  *  Najj  if  that 
most  instmetive  of  our  aenaes,  seeing^  were  in  any  man  a 
thousand  or  a  hundred  thousand  times  more  acute  than  it  is 
by  the  best  microscope,  tilings  several  miUions  of  times  less 
than  the  smallest  object  of  his  sight  now,  would  then  he 
risihie  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  so  he  would  come  nearer  to  the 
disco veiy  of  the  texture  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of 
corporeal  things;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably  get  ideas  of 
their  internal  constitutions.  But  then  he  would  be  in  a 
quite  different  world  from  other  people :  nothing  would  ap- 
pear the  same  to  him  and  others ;  the  visible  ideas  of  every- 
thing would  he  different.  So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he  and 
the  rest  of  men  could  discourse  concerning  the  objects  of 
sight,  or  have  any  commuracatioii  about  colours,  their  appear- 
anoea  being  so  wholly  different*  And  perhaps  such  a  quick- 
ness and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  endure  bright  sunshine, 
or  so  much  as  open  daylight ;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  email 
part  of  any  object  at  once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near 
distance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  such  microscopical  eyest  (if 
I  may  go  call  them)  a  man  could  penetrate  further  than  ordi- 

*  In  thia  aectioD  wc  find  the  origin,  even  to  the  peodiar  esprt 
of  a  very  admirable  portion  of  the  *'  Easay  on  Man,"  Epist  I.  s  tJ.     Hia 
remark,  for  eatample,  in  the  text,  is  ihue  worked  out  by  tlie  poet : — 
"  If  nature  thundered  in  his  opening  ears, 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres^ 
How  would  he  wbh  thai  heaven  bad  left  bim  stifl. 
The  whiaperini^  lephyr,  *nd  the  purling  rill  I  "^^!En. 
t  Here  we  h*¥ie  llie  tcij  worda  of  Pope:^ 
* '  Why  has  not  man  a  fmcrmmpk  <^e  f 
For  thta  plain  reason — man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  wbat  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given. 
To  inspect  a  nilte>  not  comprelijend  the  heaven  I 
Or  touch,  if  tranihBnglj  alive  all  o'er^ 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  eveiy  pore! 
Or  quick  effluvia  dsjting  through  the  brain, 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  \ " — En. 
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nary  into  the  secret  composition  and  radical  texture  of  bodies, 
he  would  not  make  any  great  ad-vantage  by  the  change,  if 
such  an  acute  sight  would  not  serve  to  conduct  him  to  the 
market  and  exchange;  if  he  could  not  see  things  he  was 
to  avoid,  at  a  convenient  distance;  nor  distinguish  things  he 
had  to  do  with  by  those  sensible  qualities  others  do.  He 
that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  configuration  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a  clock,  and  observe  upon, 
what  peculiar  structure  and  impulse  its  elastic  motion  de- 
pends, would  no  doubt  discover  something  very  admirable : 
but  if  eyes  so  framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand,  and 
the  characters  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see 
what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much  benefited 
by  that  acuteness;  which,  whilst  it  discovered  the  secret 
contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  made  him  lose  its  usa 
13.  Go7iJecinji/re  dbo^  SpwUs. — ^And  here  give  me  leave  to 
propose  an  extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.,  that  since 
we  have  some  reason  (if  there  be  any  credit  to  be  given  to 
the  report  of  things,  that  our  philosophy  cannot  account  for) 
to  imagine,  that  spirits  can  assume  to  themselves  bodies  of 
different  bulk;  figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;*  whether 
one  great  advantage  some  of  them  have  over  us  may  not 
lie  in  this :  that  they  can  so  frame  and  shape  to  themselves 
organs  of  sensation  or  perception,  as  to  suit  them  to  their 
present  design,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  object  they  would 

*  Here  again  is  a  fancy  which  Pope  has  appropriated  to  himBalf,  in  his 
"EapeoftheLock:"— 

''  For  spirits,  freed  from  moral  laws,  with  ease, 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.*' 

Though  possibly  both  the  philosopher,  and  the  more  modem  poet,  bor- 
rowed the  hint  from  Milton,  whose  language  they  have  run  into  in 
developing  the  notion : — 

"  For  spirts  when  they  please 
Can  either  sex  assume^  or  both ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure ; 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but  in  what  shape  they  choose, 
Pilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure^ 
Can  execute  their  airy  purposes, 
And  woHlb  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. " 

PiLaiJnB;a\/>«ii,  1«  42S,  et  aeq.— En. 
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oonaider.  For  how  muck  woiUd  that  man  exceed  all  otliers 
in  knowledge^  who  had  hut  the  faculty  so  to  alter  the  atnic- 
ture  of  his  eyes^  that  one  sense,  as  to  make  It  capable  of  all 
the  several  degrees  of  vision,  which  the  assistanoe  of  glasses 
(casually  at  fii-st  lighted  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive?  What 
wonders  would  he  discoverj  who  could  so  fit  his  eyes  to  all 
sorts  of  objectSj  as  to  see,  when  he  pleased,  the  figure  and 
motiun  of  the  minute  particles  in  the  blood,  and  other  juices 
of  animals,  as  distinctly  as  he  does,  at  other  timeSj  the  shape 
and  motion  of  the  am  mala  themselves!  But  to  u%  in  our 
present  state,  unalterable  organa  so  contrived,  as  to  discover 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies,  whereon 
depend  those  sensible  qualities  we  now  obserre  in  them, 
would  perhaps  be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt,  made 
them  so,  as  is  best  for  us  lu  our  present  condition.  He  hath 
fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bodies  that  surround 
na,  and  we  have  to  do  with ;  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the 
&eulties  we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 
yet  they  will  serve  us  well  enough  for  those  ends  abov^' 
mflationed,  which  are  our  great  concernment,  I  beg  my 
reader's  pardon  for  laying  before  him  bo  wild  a  fanoy  con- 
cerning the  ways  of  perception  of  beings  above  ns;  but  how 
eattravagant  soever  it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine 
anything  about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this 
manner,  some  way  or  other  in  proportion  to  what  we  find 
and  observe  in  ourselves.  And  though  we  cannot  but  allow 
that  the  infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  God  may  frame  crea- 
tures with  a  thousand  other  Acuities  ajid  ways  of  perceiving 
things  without  them,  than  what  we  have,  yet  our  thoughts 
can  go  no  further  than  our  own ;  so  impossible  it  is  for  ns  to 
enlarge  our  %*ery  guesses  beyond  the  ideas  received  from  onr 
own  sensation  and  reflection.  The  Hupposition,  at  least,  that 
angels  do  sometimes  assume  bodies,  needs  not  startle  us; 
since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  learned  fathers  of 
tlie  church  seemed  to  believe  that  they  had  bodies:*  and 


♦  TliiB  will  Hui^riftB  ao  one  who  is  at  lUl  acqmtnted  with  the  history  of 
the  fathers,  of  whom  sotno  hehcved  the  stars  to  he  living  heings,  endmed 
with  Bouk,  m  Origen;  tPhot,  Biblioth.  p.  4^  1.  Bekk.)  while  otliers  aup* 
poflod  the  aagelB  to  h*j  set  over  the  different  parte  of  tlie  univei^e,  like 
the  inferior  gods  of  pftgamgiu,  m  ChfysoHtom,  (Phot.  EM.  ^.  ^\1,  "i^  ^^ 
seq.  Bekk.)— Ea 
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this  is  certaia,  that  their  state  and  way  of  existence  is 
unknown  to  us.  ' 

14.  Cofn^plex  Ideas  of  Svbstcmcea. — But  to  return  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  the  ideas  we  have  of  substances,  and  the 
ways  we  come  by  them;  I  say,  our  specific  ideas  of  substances 
are  nothing  else  but  a  collection  of  a  certain  number  of 
simple  ideas,  considered  as  united  in  one  thing.  These  ideas 
of  substances,  though  they  are  commonly  simple  apprehen- 
sions, and  the  names  of  them  simple  terms,  yet  in  effect  are 
complex  and  compounded.  Thus  the  idea  which  an  English- 
man signifies  by  the  name  Swan,  is  white  colour,  *  long  neck, 
red  bes^  black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  certain 
size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and  iriAlHTtg  n 
certain  kind  of  noise;  and  perhaps,  to  a  man  who  has  long 
observed  this  kind  of  birds,  some  other  properties  which  all 
terminate  in  sensible  simple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common 
subject. 

15.  Ideas  of  spiritual  Siibstances,  as  deatr  a»  of  bodily  Sub- 
sUmces. — Besides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  material  sen- 
sible substances,  of  which  I  have  last  spoken,  by  the  simple 
ideas  we  have  taken  firom  those  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
which  we  experiment  daily  in  ourselves,  as  thinking,  under- 
standing,  willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  beginning  motion, 
di^.,  co-existing  in  some  substance,  we  are  able  to  frame  the 
complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit.  And  thus,  by  putting 
together  the  ideas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and  power 
of  moving  themselves  and  other  things,  we  have  as  clear  a 
perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  substances  as  we  have 
of  material  For  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thinking  and 
willing,  or  the  power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  substance,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit;  and  by  putting  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  coherent  solid  parts,  and  a  power  of 
being  moved,  joined  with  substance,  of  which  likewise  we 
have  no  positive  idea,  we  have  the  idea  of  matter.     The  one 

*  Such,  too,  waa  the  idea  which  Juvenal  had  formed  o>f  this  bird, 
when  he  described  a  virtuous  woman  as 

'*  Kara  avis  in  tenis,  niffroque  similima  cygno" 
But  natural  history  having  enlarged  our  notions,  our  idea  of  a  swan  is 
no  longer  the  same;  smce  "we  ivnyr  1cq«w  that  black  species  of  swans 
ue  found  in  the  southeniheEms^Yiec^*--''^* 
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is  ae  clear  aad  distitict  an  idea  as  tlie  ctker :  the  idea  of 
thinking^f  and  moving  a  bodj,   being  a»  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  aa  the  ideas  of  extend on^  solidity,  and  being  maved^ 
For  our  idea  of  substance  is  equally  obscure,  or  none  at  all 
in  botb. :  it  is  but  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  to  support 
those  ideas  we  call  accidents.     It  is  for  want  of  reflection 
that  we  are  ajxt  to  thiiik  that  our  senses  show  ua  nothing 
but  material  things.*     Every  act  of  aemsation,  when  duly 
considered,  gives  ns  an  equal  view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  ^ 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual*     For  whilst  T  know,  hj  igeeing  , 
or  hearing,   cSscj  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being  without  I 
me^  the  object  of  that  sensation,  I  do  more  certainly  know, 
that  there  is  some  spiritual  being  within  me  tliat  sees  and  i 
hears, t    This,  I  must  be  convinced,  cannqt  be  the  action 
of  bare  insensible  matter;  nor  ever  could  be,  without  an 
immaterial  thinking  being, 

IG,  i^o  Idea  ofa^atraci  Suh3t<i7ice,^-^Y  the  complex  idea 
of  extended,  figured,  coloiired,  and  all  other  sensible  qualities^ 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the  idea 
of  the  substance  of  body,  as  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all :  nor 
after  aU  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  which  we  imagine 
we  have  with  matter,  and  the  many  qualities  men  assure 
themselves  thej  perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it  perhaps 
upon  examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more  or 
clearer  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than  they  have  be- 
longing to  immaterial  spirit 

*  There  ar^  howeFer,  oien  who  profesd  to  helieve  m  the  existence 
of  nothing  but  that  which  they  cjLn  toach^  ae^  and  cc^mprebend.  It 
was  in  ajiawer  to  one  of  theae  that  Dr.  Parr  made  one  of  the  smarted 
and  wittiest  repaxtece  on  recorrl : — -^^  I  will  believe  nothingj'^  eaid  the 
matepiaJiat,  **  but  what  I  can  underatand/'  ''  "Hien,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, "  yon  will  have  the  shortest  creed  of  any  man  I  knew."  Piato,  in 
the  TheatetuB,  has  likewise  made  use  of  very  eareastic  expresflions  when 
Bpeaking  on  the  eanie  head.  '*  Look  carefully  about  yon,"  cnea  Socrsr 
te%  * '  and  gee  that  none  of  the  profane  are  present.  Ey  theee  T  mean 
9uch.  indiridn^  as  have  faith  m  the  existence  of  nothing  hut  what  they 
can  grasp  with  both  their  bandfl,  and  deny  the  opcnitiouB  of  spint,  and 
the  generatians  of  thinge,  and  whatever  elao  ia  invisible."  (Opera,  III. 
p.  204,  Bekk.)"Eli. 

f  The  eonaideratinn  of  psssagea  like  this,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
tJieoty  of  Berkeley,  who,  pen^eiving  it  already  atgued  that  the  cxiBteiioe 
of  apirit  la  tietter  proved  than  that  of  matter,  next  contended  that  the 
Isfeter  cannot  be  proved  at  all;  and  not  ouly  »0|  biit  that  ^^  tftT5t\s»r| 
may* — En, 
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17.  TKe  cohesion  of  solid  Parts  <md  Impulse  the  prinwry 
Ideas  of  Body, — ^The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body, 
as  contradistinguished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  aiid 
consequently  separable,  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulse.  These,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas 
proper  and  peculiar  to  body;  for  figure  is  but  the  oonso- 
quence  of  finite  extension. 

18.  Thinking  <md  Motivity  the  prinumf  Ideas  of  SpiriL — 
The  ideas  we  have  belonging  and  peculiar  to  spirit,  sat 
thinking  and  will,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion 
by  thought,  and,  which  is  consequent  to  it,  liberty.  For  as 
body  cannot  but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulse  to 
another  body,  which  it  meets  with  at  rest,  so  the  mind  can 
put  bodies  into,  motion,  or  forbear  to  do  so,  as  it  pleases. 
The  ideas  of  existence,  duration,  and  mobility,  are  oommcm 
to  them  both. 

19.  Spirits  capable  ofMoUon, — ^There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  thought  strange,  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to 
spirit;  for  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of 
distance  with  other  beings  that  are  considered  as  at  rest, 
and  finding  that  spirits,  as  well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate 
but  where  they  are,  and  that  spirits  do  operate  at  several 
times  in  several  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of 
place  to  all  finite  spirits;  (for  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  I  speak 
not  here);  for  my  soul,  being  a  real  beiug  as  well  as  my 
body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of  changing  distance  with  any 
other  body,  or  being,  as  body  itself,  and  so  is  capable  of 
motion.  And  if  ^  mathematician  can  consider  a  certain 
distance,  or  a  change  of  that  distance  between  two  points, 
one  may  certainly  conceive  a  distance,  and  a  change  of  dis- 
tance, between  two  spirits,  and  so  conceive  their  motion, 
their  approach  or  removal,  one  fi*om  another. 

20.  Every  one  finds  in  himself  that  his  soul  can  think, 
will,  and  operate  on  his  body  in  the  place  where  that  is,  but 
cannot  operate  on  a  body,  or  in  a  place  an  hundred  miles 
distant  ^m  it.  Kobody  can  imagine  that  his  soul  can 
think  or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilst  he  is  at  London; 
and  cannot  but  know,  that,  being  imited  to  his  body,  it  con- 
stantly changes  place  all  the  whole  journey  between  Oxford 
luid  London,  as  the  coach  or  horae  does  that  carries  him, 
and  I  think  may  \>e  saad  \«  \ife  XjcviJt^  ^^Oaa^'^hile  in  mo- 
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tion ;  or  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afiord  us  a  clear  idea 
enougli  of  its  motion,  its  being  separated  from  the  body  ia 
death,  I  think^  will ;  for  to  consider  it  bh  going  out  of  the 
body,  or  leaving  it^  and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion, 
seems  to  me  impossibia 

2h  If  it  be  said  by  any  one  that  it  cannot  change  pla^^ej 
because  it  hath  nonej  for  the  spirits  are  not  in  loco,  but  ubi; 
I  suppose  that  way  of  talking  Ayill  not  now  be  of  much 
freight  to  many,  in  an  age  that  is  not  much  disposed  to  ad- 
mire, or  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  such  unintelli- 
gible wayi^  of  speaking*  But  if  any  one  thinks  there  is  any 
seaflo  in  that  djstinction,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  our 
present  purpose,  I  desiro  him  to  put  it  into  inteUigible  Eng* 
liah ;  and  then  from  thence  draw  a  reason  to  show  that  im- 
material ^irits  are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed  motion 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God ;  not  because  he  ia  an  immate- 
riab  but  because  he  is  an  infinite  spirit. 

22.  Idea  of  Bmd  and  Body  compar&I. — Let  us  compare, 
then,  our  complex  idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit  with  our  com- 
plex idea  of  body,  and  eee  whether  there  be  any  more  obscu- 
rity in  one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  most^  Our  idea 
of  bodjj  as  I  think,  is  an  extended  solid  snbstance,  capable 
of  communicating  motion  by  impulse :  and  our  idea  of  soul, 
as  an  immaterial  spirit^  is  of  a  substance  that  thinks,  and 
has  a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing,  or  thought. 
Th^e,  I  think,  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as 
contradistinguished;  and  now  let  uh  examine  which  has  most 
obscurity  in  ifc,  and  diificulty  to  be  apprehended.  I  know 
that  people  whose  thoughts  are  immersed  in  matter,  and 
have  so  subjected  their  minds  to  their  senses,  that  they  sel- 
dom reflect  on  anything  l>eyond  them,  are  apt  to  say  they 
oanaot  comprehend  a  thmking  thing ;  which  perhaps  is  true  *  I 
but  I  affirm,  when  they  consider  it  well,  they  can  no  more  I 
comprehend  an  extended  thing, 

2I  Cohesion  o/sdid  Parts  in  Bod^mkc^d  to  hcmcdved  as  ^ 
thinking  in  a  Soul, — If  any  one  say  be  knows  not  what  it 
ia  thinks  in  him,  he  means  he  knows  not  what  the  substance 
is  of  that  thinking  thing!  no  more,  say  Ij  knows  he  what 
the  substance  is  of  that  solid  thing.  Further^  if  he  says  he 
knows  not  how  he  thinks,  I  answer,  neither  know^lvRW-« 
he  is  extended,  how  the  solid  paxt^  ot  \ko^^  ^t^  Taai\fc\  ^^ 
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cohere  together  to*  make  extension.     For  though  the  piessiue 
of  the  particles  of  air  may  account  for  the  cohesion  ot'  several 
parts  of  matter  that  are  grosser  than  the  particles  of  air, 
and  have  pores  less  than  the  corpuscles  of  air,  yet  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  cause  of 
the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themselves.     And  if  the 
pressure  of  the  aether,  or  any  subtiler  matter  than  the  air, 
may  unite,  and  hold  fast  together  the  parts  of  a  particle  of 
air,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for 
itself,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  every  the 
least  corpuscle  of  that  materia  subtilis.     So  that  that  hypo- 
thesis, how  ingeniously  soever  explained,  by  showing  that 
the  parts  of  sensible  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  pressoie 
of  other  external  insensible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of 
the  eether  itself;  and  by  how  much  tiie  more  evident  it  proves^ 
that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are  held  together  by  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  of  the  eether,  and  can  have  no  other  con- 
ceivable cause  of  their  cohesion  and  union,  by  so  much  the 
more  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  cohesion  of  the 
parts  of  the  coipuscles  of  the  sdther  itself;  which  we  can 
neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being  bodies,  and  divi- 
sible, nor  yet  how  their  parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that 
cause  of  cohesion  which  is  given  of  the  cohesion  of  the  parts 
of  all  other  bodies. 

24.  But,  in  truth,  the  pressure  of  any  ambient  fluid,  how 
great  soever,  can  be  no  intelligible  cause  of  the  cohesion  of 
the  solid  parts  of  matter.  For  though  such  a  pressure  may 
hinder  the  avulsion  of  two  polished  superfices,  one  fi'om  an- 
other, in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them ;  as  in  the  experiment 
of  two  polished  marbles;  yet  it  can  never  in  the  least  hinder 
the  separation  by  a  motion,  in  a  line  parallel  to  those  sur^ 
faces :  because  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full  liberty  to 
succeed  in  each  point  of  space,  deserted  by  a  lateral  motion, 
resists  such  a  motion  of  bodies,  so  joined,  no  more  than  it 
would  resist  the  motion  of  that  body  were  it  on  all  sides 
environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body;  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  cohesion,  all  parts 
of  bodies  must  be  easily  separable  by  such  a  lateral  sliding 
motion.  For  if  the  pressure  of  the  sether  be  the  adequate 
cause  of  cohesion,  wherever  that  cause  operates  not,  there 
can  be  no  cohecdon.    Anii  ^ot^  V^  cKc^ott^  o^rate  against  i| 
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lateral  sepoziitiotif  (qb  hs&  been  shown,)  therefoi^  in  every 
imagiBfliy  planBj  intersecting  anjr  niaaa  of  matter,  there  could 
be  no  more  cohesion  thaa  of  two  polialied  Bnrfaces,  whicli 
will  alwa^rs,  notwithstanding  any  ims^inable  prefisiire  of  a 
fiiiid,  easily  slide  one  from  another.  So  that,  perhapSj  how 
clear  an  idea  soever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extension  of 
body,  which  13  nothing  but  the  cohesion  of  solid  parts,  he 
that  shall  well  consider  it  in  hifi  mind,  may  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  it  is  as  ea^y  for  him  to  have  a  clear  idea  how 
the  soul  thinks  aa  how  body  is  extended.  For  since  body  is 
no  farther,  nor  otherwise  extended,  than  by  the  union  and 
cohesion  of  its  solid  part&j  we  shall  veiy  ill  comprehend 
the  extension  of  body,  without  understanding  wherein  con- 
sists the  union  and  cohesion  of  its  parts;  which  seems  to  me 
ai3  incomprehenBible  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how  it  is 
performed 

25.  I  allow  it  is  usual  for  most  people  to  wonder  how  any 
one  should  find  a  difficulty  in  what  they  think  they  every 
day  observe.  Do  we  not  see  (will  they  be  ready  to  say)  the 
parts  of  bodies  stick  firmly  together  1  Is  there  anything 
more  common?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of  it? 
And  the  like,  I  say,  concerning  thinking  and  voluntary 
motion.  Do  we  not  every  moment  experiment  it  in  our- 
selves, and  therefore  can  it  be  donbted  ?  The  matter  of  &ct 
is  cl^tr,  I  confess ;  but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look 
into  it,  and  consider  how  it  is  done,  there  I  think  we  are  at 
a  loi^  both  in  the  one  and  the  other;  and  can  as  little 
understand  how  the  parts  of  body  cohere,  as  how  we  omv 
selves  perceive  or  move*  I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly 
explain  to  me,  how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brass,  (that  but  now 
iu  fusion  were  as  loose  from  one  another  as  the  particles  of 
water,  or  the  sands  of  an  hoiu'-glaas,)  come  in  a  few  moments 
to  be  so  united,  and  adhere  sio  strongly  one  to  another,  that 
the  utmost  force  of  men*a  arms  cannot  separate  themi  A 
considering  man  wiU,  I  suppose,  be  here  at  a  loss  to  satisfy 
his  own  or  another  man's  imderatanding, 

26,  The  little  bodies  that  compose  that  fluid  we  call  water, 
are  so  extremely  small,  that  I  have  never  heard  of  any  one, 
who,  by  a  microscope,  (and  yet  I  have  heard  of  some  that 
have  magnified  to  ten  thousand;  nay,  to  much  above  a 
hundred  thousand  times,)  pretended  to  perceive  ^hsks.  ^^isa^ss^^ 
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bulky  figure^  or  motion;  and  tbe  partidea  Off  water  areaho 
80  perfectly  loose  one  from  another,  that  the  least  fcsroe  aen- 
Bibly  separates  them.  Nay,  if  we  censider  their  perpetual 
motion,  we  must  allow  them  to  have  no  cohesion  one  with 
another;  and  yet  let  but  a  sharp  cold  come,  they  unit^  they 
consolidate;  these  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  without 
great  force,  separable.  He  that  could  find  the  bonds  that  tie 
these  heaps  of  loose  little  bodies  together  so  firmly,  he  that 
could  make  known  the  cement  that  makes  them  stick  ao  £sust 
one  to  another,  would  discover  a  great  and  yet  unknown 
secret;  and  yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be  &r  enough 
from  making  the  extension  of  body  (which  is  the  cohesion 
of  its  solid  parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  show  wherein  con- 
sisted the  union  or  consQlidation  of  the  parts  of  those  bonds, 
or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  least  particle  of  matter  that 
exists.  Whereby  it  appears  that  this  primary  and  supposed 
obvious  quality  of  body  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be 
as  incomprehensible  as  anything  belonging  to  our  minds,  and 
a  solid  extended  substance  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  a 
thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever  difficulties  some  wookl 
raise  against  it."** 

27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  further,  that 
pressure,  which  is  brought  to  explain  the  cohesion  of  bodies, 
is  as  unintelligible  as  the  cohesion  itself.  For  if  matter  be 
considered,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  send  his 
contemplation  to  the  extremities  of  the  universe,  and  there 
see  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he  can  imagine 
to  hold  this  mass  of  matter  in  so  close  a  pressure  toge- 
ther; from  whence  steel  has  its  firmness,  and  the  parts  of 
a  diamond  their  hardness  and  indissolubility.  If  matter 
be  finite,  it  must  have   its  extremes,  and  there   must  be 

*  From  not  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  seems  to  exist,  men 
paased  almost  naturally  to  the  questioning  of  all  existence,  save  that  of 
thinking  beings;  and  thus  the  well-founded  doubts  of  Locke  kd  to 
scepticism.  But  if  our  incapacity  to  explain  or  to  comprehend  how  any* 
thing  exists  be  any  reason  for  doubting  its  existence,  we  may  as  well 
doubt  our  own  existence  as  that  of  any  being,  since  we  can  no  more 
explain  the  one  than  the  other.  Hume,  with  some  justice,  doubtless, 
accuses  Berkel^  of  promoting,  though  very  much  against  his  intention, 
the^use  of  scepticism;  "that  all  his  arguments,  he  says,  though  othei^  y 
wise  intended,  are  in  reality  merely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  1 
they  admit  of  no  angweVf  cmd  proauce  no  conviction."  (Essays,  &c., 
p.  869,  note,  4to.)— En. 
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something  to  hiiider  it  £^iii  acattering  asunder.  If,  to 
aYoid  tbia  diffictilty,  any  one  will  tbraw  himself  into  the 
supposition  and  abjgs  of  infiEite  matter,  let  him  consider 
what  light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  cohesion  of  body,  and 
whether  he  he  ever  the  nearer  making  it  intelligible^  by  re- 
solving it  into  a  supposition  tke  most  ab3\ii'd  and  most  in- 
comprehensible of  all  other :  so  far  is  q\w  extensioTi  of  body 
(which  is  nothing  but  tiie  cohesion  of  sohd  parts)  from  being 
clearer^  or  more  distinct,  when  we  would  inquire  into  the 
nature^  cause,  or  manner  of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

28.  Communiccdiofi  of  Motion  by  Impulse^  or  by  ThougM^^ 
equioMy  intdligibk, — Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is^  the 
power  of  communication  of  motion  by  impulse;  and  of  our 
floula,  the  power  of  exciting  motion  by  thought.  Tlieae  ideas, 
the  one  of  body,  the  other  of  our  minds,  every  day's  espe^  . 
rience  clearly  furnishes  ns  with :  hut  if  here  agEin  we  in  quire ' 
how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  For  in  the 
ooinmunieation  of  motion  by  impulse,  wherein  aa  much, 
motion  ia  lost  to  one  body  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  m^ 
the  ordinariest  case,  we  can  haye  no  other  conception,  but  of  ,1 
the  pa^ssiug  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  another  \  which,  * 
I  think,  is  as  obacuro  and  inconceivable  aa  how  our  mindai 
move  OP  atop  out  bodies  by  thought,  whicli  we  every  moment 
find  they  do.  The  increase  of  motion  by  impulse,  which  is 
observed  or  believed  sometimes  to  happen,  ia  yet  harder  to 
be  understood*  We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evidence 
of  motion  proiluced  both  by  impulse  and  by  thought ;  but  *^ 
the  maimer  how,  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehension ;  we 
are  equally  at  a  loss  iu  botk  Bo  that,  however  we  consider 
motion,  and  ita  communication,  either  from  body  or  spirit, 
the  idea  which  belongs  to  spirit  is  at  least  as  clear  as  that 
which  belongs  to  body.  And  if  we  consider  the  active  power 
of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivity,  it  is  much  clearer 
in  spirit  than  body;  since  two  bodies,  placed  by  one  an- 
other at  rest,  will  never  afford  us  the  idea  of  a  power  in  the 
one  to  move  the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion ;  w^hei-eas 
the  mlud  every  day  affords  us  ideas  of  an  active  power  of 
moving  of  bodies;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  considera- 
tion, whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper  attribute  of 
spirit,  and  passive  power  of  matter.  Heuce  may  be  con* 
jectured,  tjiat  created  spirita  are  not  t^t&M^  iK^sB&Si  fesisi. 
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matter^  because  they  are  both  active   and  paeeive.      Pore 
spirit,  viz.,  Qod,  is  only  active;  pure  matter  is  only  pasaive; 
those  beings  that  are  both  active  and  passive,  we  may  jadge 
to  partake  of  both.     But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think,  we  have 
as  many  and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  spirit,  as  w^e  have 
belonging  to  body,  the  substance  of  each  being  equally  un- 
known to  us;  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  spirit,  as  clear  as 
of  extension  in  body;  and  the  communication  of  motion  by 
thought,  which  we  attribute  to  spirit,  is  as  evident  as  ths^ 
by  impulse,  which  we  ascribe  to  body.     Constant"  experience 
makes  us  sensible  of  both  these,  though  our  narrow  under- 
standings   can  comprehend   neither.     For  when  the  mind 
would  look  beyond  those  original  ideas  we  have  from  sensa- 
tion  or  reflection,   and   penetrate  into  their  causes,    and 
manner  of  production,  we  And  still  it  discovers  nothing  but 
its  own  short-sightedness. 

29.  To  conclude.  Sensation  convinces  us  that  there  are 
solid  extended  substances;  and  reflection,  that  there  are 
thinking  ones :  experience  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  such 
beings,  and  that  the  one_hath  a  jower^toLJBttQ^  body  by 
impiilse,  the  other  by  thought;  this  we  xaimot.  dnubt  ..o£ 
Experience,  I  say,  every  moment  furnishes  us  with  the  clear 
ideas  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  But  beyond  these  ideas, 
as  received  from  their  proper  sources,  our  faculties  will  not 
reach.     If  we  would  inquire  further  into  their  nature,  causes, 

1  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extension  clearer 

J  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any 
farther,  one  is  as  easy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  substance  we  know  not  should, 
by  thought,  set  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  substance  we 
know  not  should,  by  impulse,  set  body  into  motion.  So  that 
we  are  no  more  able  to  discover  wherein  the  ideas  belonging 
to  body  consist,  than  those  belonging  to  spirit.  iVom 
whence  it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  the  simple  ideas  we 
receive  from  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of 

I  our  thoughts;  beyond  which  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it 
would  make,  is  not  able  to  advance  one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make 

I  any  discoveries,  when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
causes  of  those  ideas. 

30.  Idea  of  Body  cmd  Spi/rii  compared, — So  that,  in  short, 
tie  idea  we  have  of  spirit,  coicLT^M^^^ifeVitVva  idea  we  have 
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of  body,  stattdfl  tlius :  the  mibstaaoe  of  spirits  in  unknoTTO,  to 
us;  and  so  is  the  subatatioe  of  bodj  eqimllj  unknown  to  us. 
Two  primary  qualitieB  or  properties  of  body,  viz.,  aoJid  eo- 
herent  parts  and  impulse,  we  have  distinct  clear  ideas  of :  so 
like  wise  we  know,  and  have  distinct  dear  ideas,  of  two  pn- 
mary  qualities  or  properties  of  spirit,  viz.,  thinkiugj  and  a 
power  of  action;  Le.,  a  power  of  beginning  or  stopping 
several  thoughts  or  motions.  We  have  abo  the  ideas  of 
several  qualities  iulierent  in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  them  j  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  extension  of  cohering  solid  parts,  and  their 
motion.  We  have  likewise  the  ideas  of  the  several  modes  of 
thinking,  viz.,  believing,  doubting,  intending,  fearing^  hoping; 
aU  which  are  but  the  several  modes  of  thinking.  We  have 
also  the  ideas  of  willing^  and  moving  the  body  consequent  to 
it,  and  with  the  body  itself  too;  for,  as  has  been  shown, 
spirit  is  capable  of  motion. 

31.  The  ^otioih  of  SpirU  involves  no  more  Diffkfidty  in  U 
than  thctJlf  of  Body. — La«tly,  if  this  notion  of  immaterial  spirit 
may  have^  perhaps^  some  difficulties  in  it  not  eaeily  to  be 
explained,  we  have  therefore  no  more  reason  to  deny  or 
doubt  the  e^stenoe  of  such  spirits,  than  we  have  to  deny  or 
doubt  the  existence  of  body;  because  the  notion  of  body  is 
cumbered  with  some  difficulties  vety  hard,  and  perhaps  im- 
possible to  be  explained  or  understood  by  ua.  For  I  would 
fain  have  instanced  anything  in  our  notion  of  spirit  more 
perplexed^  or  nearer  a  contradiction,  than  the  veiy  notion  of 
body  includes  in  it  i  the  divisibility  in  infinitum  of  any  finite 
extension  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  deny  it,  in  con- 
sequences impossible  to  be  explicated  or  made  in  our  appre- 
hensions consistent ;  consequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty, 
and  more  apparent  absurdity,  than  anything  can  follow  from 
the  notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  substance. 

32,  W€  know  Noihing  hetfond  our  nmple  Ideas,— ^Which  we 
are  not  at  all  to  wonder  at,  since  we  having  bat  some  few 
superficial  ideas  of  things,  discovered  to  us  only  by  the  senses 
from  without^  or  by  the  mind,  reflecting  on,  what  it  experi- 
ments in  itself  within,  have  no  knowletlge  beyond  that,  much 
leas  of  the  internal  constitution,  and  true  nature  of  thingSp 
being  destitute  of  faculties  to  attain  it*  And  therefore  expe- 
rimenting and  discovering  in  ouraelve^  kuKMK^^  ^i^^  Kiosi 
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power  of  voluntajy  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  experiment,  or 
discover  in  things  without  us,  the  cohesion  and  separation  of 
solid  parts,  whidi  is  the  extension  and  motion  of  bodies ;  we 
have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  notion  of  imma- 
terial spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body,  and  the  existence  of 
the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For  it  being  no  more  a  con- 
tradiction that  thinking  should  exist  separate  and  indepen- 
dent from  solidity,  than  it  is  a  contradiction  that  solidity 
should  exist  separate  and  independent  from  thinking,  they 
being  both  but  simple  ideas,  independent  one  from  another: 
and  having  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in  us  of  thinking,  as 
of  solidity,  I  know  not  why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a 
thinking  thing  without  solidity,  i  e.,  immaterial,  to  exist,  as 
a  solid  thing  without  thinking,  i  e.,  matter,  to  exist;  espe- 
cially since  it  is  not  harder  to  conceive  how  thinking  should 
exist  without  matter,  than  how  matter  should  think.  Far 
whensoever  we  would  proceed  beyond  these  simple  ideas  we 
have  from  sensation  and  reflection,  and  dive  further  into  the 
nature  of  things,  we  Ml  presently  into  darkness  and  obsoa- 
rity,  perplexedness  and  difficulties,  and  can  discover  nothing 
farther  but  our  own  blindness  and  ignorance.  But  which- 
ever of  these  complex  ideas  be  clearest,  that  of  body,  or  im- 
i  material  spirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  simple  ideas  that  make 
'  them  up  are  no  other  than  what  we  have  received  firom  sen- 
sation or  reflection:  and  so  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of 
substances,  even  of  God  himself. 

33.  Idea  of  God. — ^For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of 
the  incomprehensible  Supreme  Being,  we  shall  And  that  we 
come  by  it  the  same  way;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we 
have  both  of  God  and  separate  spirits,  are  made  up  of  the 
K^ simple  ideas  we  receive  from  reflection:  v. g.,  having,  from 
what  we  experiment  in  ourselves^  got  the  ideas  of  exigtence 
and  duration;  of  knowledge  and  power;  of  pleasure  and 
happiness;  and  of  several  other  qualities  and  powers,  which 
it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  without:  when  we  would 
frame  an  idea  the  most  suitable  we  can  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
we  enlarge  everyone  of  these  with  our  idea  of  infinity;  and 
so  putting  them  together,  make  our  complex  idea  of  €k)d. 
For  that  the  mind  has  such  a  power  of  enlarging  some  of 
its  ideas,  received  from  sensation  and  reflection,  has  been 
already  diown. 
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34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  some  few  things,  and  Bome  of 
theuij  or  aH  perhaps  imperfectly^  I  can  frame  an  idea  of 
knowing  twice  aa  mmiy ;  which  I  can  donhle  agam,  as  often 
as  I  can  add  to  numher;  and  tlius  enlarge  my  idea  of 
knowledge,  bj  extending  its  eompreiieiision  to  all  thinga 
existing,  or  possihle.  The  same  also  I  can.  do  of  knowing 
them  more  perfectly;  i*e.,  all  their  qnalitieSj  powei^  caufle% 
consequences,  and  relations,  &c,,  till  all  he  periectly  known 
that  m  in  them,  or  can  anj  way  relate  to  them :  and  thiis 
frame  the  idea  of  infinite  or  boimdless  knowledge.  The  same 
may  alao  he  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  ibat  we  call 
infinite;  and  alao  of  the  diiration  of  existence,  without  be^ 
ginning  or  end,  and  so  frame  the  idea  of  an  eternal  beings 
The  degrees  or  extent  wherein  we  ascribe  existence,  power, 
wisdom,  and  ail  other  perfections  (which  we  can  have  any 
ideaa  of )  to  that  sovereign  Being  which  we  call  God,  being  idl 
boundless  and  infinite,  we  frame  the  best  idea  of  him  our 
mindj5  are  capable  of :  all  which  is  done,  I  say,  by  enlarging 
those  simjile  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  by  reflection  j  or  by  oiir  senses,  from  exterior 
tlnngB^  to  that  vastness  to  which  infinity  can  extend  them** 

35.  hied  of  Qod. — For  it  is  infinity,  which,  joined  to  our 
ideas  of  existence,  power,  knowledge,  ic,  makes  that  complex 
idea,  whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  best  we  can,  the 
Supreme  Being*  For  though  in  his  own  essence  (which  cer- 
tainly we  do  not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  essence  of  a 
pebble,  or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  selves)  God  be  simple  and  un- 
compounded,  yet- 1  think  I  may  say  we  have  no  other  idea  of 

*  Compu^  Deycariaa'  aceou&t  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  God 
IB  produced  m  oiir  miudfl,  {Meditation  III.  p.  18  et  aeq^.)  where  he  ob- 
aenres  that  the  idea  of  God  hm  more  objective  reality  than  that  of  any 
finite  Hubstancet — "Ula  per  quam  BUmnrnm  aJiqiiom  Deiim  lEternumj 
InflftttQin,  onmiflGium,  cmmjpotentem,  p&rumqtae  omnium,  quae  prseter 
ipsQM  sunt  creatorem  inteUlgo,  plua  profecto  iiealitatis  objectivue  in  ee 
habet  qukm  iUiE  per  quaa  finiti^  &ubst,%ntida  exhibeatur. "  Thk  is  very 
doeely  i^embled  by  the  obflervationa  of  Berkeley : — '  *  We  may  even  ^eert 
that  the  exiatence  of  God  ia  far  more  evidently  perceived  thiui  the  exists  ■ 
ence  of  men ;  b«caude  the  effects  of  nature  are  infiiiitdy  more  numeroi^ 
than  those  ascribed  to  human  agents.  Thefe  Is  not  any  one  tmsk  that 
d&notea  a  main^  or  eSbct  pix>duoed  by  him,  whioh  doth  not  mote  fitrongly 
evince  the  being  of  that  Spirit  who  igi  the  author  ofntUure"  (Prin.  of 
Human  Knowledge^  1 147. )  On  the  knowledge  of  God,  see  St.  AuguMttEL 
</oi^e$&  i  ^dL  o.  ai ;  L  X  e.  9.— £Bi 
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Iiimi  but  a  complex  one  of  existence,  knowledge,  power,  bap- 
pinesSy  &c.,  infinite  and  eternal,  which  are  all  distinct  ideaa, 
and  )SK)me  of  than,  being  relatiye,  are  again  compounded  of 
others:  all  which  being,  as  has  been  shown,  originally  got 
from,  sensation  and  r^ection,  go  to  make  np  the  idiea  or 
notion  we  have  of  God. 

36.  iTo  Ideaa  in  ow  complex  one  of  Spirits,  hU  Ihaae  got 
from  SensaUon  or  BefkcUon. — ^This  fnriher  is  to  be  observed, 

that  there  is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity, 
which  is  not  also  a  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  other  spirits; 
because,  being  capable  of  no  other  simple  ideas  belonging  to 
anything  but  body,  but  those  which  by  reflection  we  receive 
from  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to 
'inspirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence:  and  all 
j^e  difference  we  can  put  between  them,  in  our  contempil»- 
{ tion  of  spirits,  is  only  in  the  several  extents  and  degrees  of 
t  their  knowledge,  power,  duration,  happiness,  &o.  For  that 
in  our  ideas,  as  wdl  of  spirits  as  of  other  things^  we  are  re- 
strained to  those  we  i^eoeive  from  sensation  and  reflection,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that,  in  our  ideas  of  spirits,  how  much 
soever  advanced  in  perfection  beyond  those  of  bodies,  even 
to  that  of  infinite,  we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  discover  their  thoughts  one  to  another;  though 
we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  separate  spirits,  which  are 
beings  that  have  perfecter  knowledge  and  greater  happiness 
than  we,  must  needs  have  also  a  perfecter  way  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are  &in  to  make  use 
of  corporeal  signs  and  particular  sounds;  which  are  therefore 
of  most  general  use,  as  being  the  best  and  quickest  we  are 
capable  o£  But  of  immediate  commimication,  having  no  ex- 
periment in  ourselves,  and  consequently  no  notion  of  it  at  all, 
we  have  no  idea  how  spirits,  which  use  not  words,  can  with 
quickness,  or  much  less  how  spirits,  that  have  no  bodies,  can 
be  masters  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  communicate  or  con- 
ceal them  at  pleasure,  though  we  cannot  but  necessarily  sap- 
pose  they  have  such  a  power. 

37.  Becapiindaiion. — ^And  thus  we  have  seen  what  kind  of 
ideas  we  have  of  substances  of  all  kinds,  wherein  they  consist, 
and  how  we  came  by  them.  From  whence,  I  thmk,  it  is 
very  evident, 

Fiiebf  Xhat  all  our  ideaa  o{  t\i<d  Bio^veaal  sorts  of  substances 
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are  notlimg  but  coliections  of  simple  idaoj^  mth  a  supposition 
of  something  to  whicli  they  belong,  and  in  which  thej  sub- 
sist j  though  of  tliia  supposed  something  we  have  no  clear 
distinct  Lde£h  at  all. 

Secoudlj,  That  all  the  simple  idea^l^at,  thus  united  in  one 
common  substratum^  make  up  our  complex  ideas  of  several 
sorts  of  substancesj  are  no  other  but  such  as  we  have  received 
finom  sensation  or  reflection*  So  that  even  in  those  which 
we  think  we  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with^  and  that 
come  nearest  the  comprehension  of  our  most  enlarged  con- 
ceptions, we  cannot  go  beyond  tliose  simple  ideas.  And  even 
in  those  which  seem  most  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do 
with,  and  do  infinitely  surpass  anything  we  can  perceive  in 
ourselves  by  reflection  or  discover  by  sensation  in  other 
things^  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  thoae  simple  idesiSf 
which  we  originaMy  received  fi?oni  sensation  or  reflection ;  as 
is  evident  in  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of  angels,  and  par- 
ticularly of  God  himself, 

Thii-dly^  That  most  of  the  simple  ideaa  that  make  up  our  J 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  when  truly  cocaidered,  ai-e  only' 
powers,  however  we  are  apt  to  take  them  for  positive  qua- 
lities; y*g.j  the  greatest  part  of  the  ideas  that   make  our 
eompleK  idea  of  gold  or  yellowness,  great  weight,  ductility^ 
fusibility,  and  solubility  in  aq[ua  regia^  &c,,  all  united  toge- 
ther in  an  unknown  substratum :  alt  which  ideas  are  nothing 
else  but  so  many  relations  to  other  substances,  and  are  not 
really  in  the  gold,  considered  barely  in  itseli',  though  they  | 
depend  on  those  real  and  primary  quaUtiea  of  its  intemiu 
constitution,  whereby  it  has  a  fitness  differently  to  operate 
and  be  operated  on  by  several  other  substances. 


CRAPTEB  XXIT. 

OF  COLLBOTIVl!  IDEAS   OF  SUBSTASCES. 

1.  Orie  Idm. — ^EESiDEa  these  complex  ideas  of  aeveoral  l 
mngle  substances,  as  of  man,  horse,  gold,  violet,  apple,  &c;, 
the  mind  hath  also  complex  collective  ideas  of  substances;  I 
which  I  so  call,  because  such  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  par-  J 
ticular  substances  considered  together,  as  united  into  one  I 
idegj  and  which  so  joined  are  looked  on  aa  oms  v  tj,  ^.^^^'-^ss^  - 
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I  of  sncli  a  collection  of  men  as  make  an  army,  thongh  eonsiBt- 
•  ing  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  sabetances,  is  as  much  one 
'  idea  as  the  idea  of  a  man :  and  the  great  collective  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatsoever,  signified  by  the  name  world,  is  as  much 
one  idea  as  the  idea  of  any  the  least  particle  of  matter  in  it; 
it  sufficing  to  the  unity  of  any  idea^  that  it  be  considered  as 
one  representation  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  ever  so 
many  particulars. 

2.  Made  by  the  Power  of  eamponng  in  the  Mind — These 
collective  ideas  of  substances  the  mind  makes  by  its  power  of 
composition,  and  uniting  severally  either  simple  or  complex 
ideas  into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  same  £Eusulty  make  the  com- 

)  plex  ideas  of  particular  substances,  consisting  of  an  aggregate 
of  divers  simple  ideas,  united  in  one  substance :  and  aa  the 
mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes 
the  collective  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as  a 
score,  or  a  gross,  &c.,  so,  by  putting  together  several  particular 
substances,  it  makes  collective  ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop, 
an  army,  a  swarm,  a  city,  a  fleet;  each  of  which  every  one 
finds  that  he  represents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea,  in  one 
view;  and  so  imder  that  notion  considers  those  several  things 
as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ship,  or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder 
to  conceive  how  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  shotdd  make 
one  idea,  than  how  a  man  should  make  one  idea;  it  being  as 
easy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one  the  idea  of  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  consider  it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  par- 
ticular all  the  distinct  ideas  that  make  up  the  composition  of 
a  man,  and  consider  them  all  together  as  one. 

_  3.  All  a/rtifici(d  Things  a/re  collective  Ideas, — ^Amongst  such, 
kind  of  collective  ideas,  are  to  be  counted  most  part  of  arti- 
ficial things,  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  distinct 
substances :  and,  in  truth,  if  we  consider  all  these  collective 
ideas  aright,  as  army,  constellation,  imiverse,  as  they  are 
united  into  so  many  single  ideas,  they  are  but  the  artificial 
draughts  of  the  mind;  bringing  things  very  remote,  and 
independent  on  one  another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  con- 
template and  discourse  of  them,  imited  into  one  conception, 
and  signified  by  one  name ;  for  there  are  no  things  so  remote, 

I  nor  so  contrary,  which  the  mind  cannot,   by  this  art   of 

I  composition,  bring  into  one  idea;  as  is  visible  in  that  signified 

by  the  name  universe. 
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CHAPTER  XXY, 


OF  RELATION. 

L  Melationj  it^hat — ^Besides  the  idea^  whether  simple  or 
complex,  that  the  miDd  has  of  thinga,  as  they  are  in  them- 
aelves^  there  are  ethera  it  gets  from  their  compaiiaon  one 
with  another.  The  understanding,  in  the  conaidemtiou  of 
anythingj  is  not  confined  to  that  precise  object  i  it  can  carry 
any  idea  a^  it  were  beyond  itselfj  or  at  least  look  beyond  it, 
to  see  how  it  standa  m  conformity  to  any  other.  When  the 
mind  so  considers  on©  thing,  that  it  does  as  it  were  bring  it 
to  and  set  it  by  anotherj  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other :  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  respect ; 
and  the  denominations  given  to  positive  thinga,  intimating 
that  respect,  and  serving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  be- 
yond the  subject  itself  denominated,  to  something  distinct 
from  it,  Bjne  what  we  call  relatives;  and  the  things  so  brought 
together,  related.  Thus,  when  the  niind  considers  Caiua  as 
such  a  positive  being,  it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  but 
what  really  eidsts  in  Caius ;  T,  g.,  when  I  consider  him  as  a 
man,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  but  the  complex  idea  of 
the  species,  man.  So  likewisej  when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white 
man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare  consideration  of  a  man 
who  hath  that  white  colom\  But  when  I  give  Cains  the 
name  husband,  I  iutimate  some  other  person ;  and  when  I 
give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some  other  thing ;  in 
both  cases  my  thought  is  led  to  aomething  beyond  Cains, 
and  there  are  two  thingH  brought  into  consideration.  And 
since  any  idea,  whether  simple  or  complex,  may  be  the  occa- 
sion why  the  mind  thus  brings  two  things  together,  and  as 
it  were  takes  a  view  of  them  at  onoe,  though  still  considered 
as  distinct;  therefore  any  of  our  ideaa  may  be  the  foundation 
of  relation.  As  in  the  above-mentioned  instance,  the  con- 
tract and  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Sempronia  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  husband;  and  the 
colour  white  the  occasion  why  he  is  said  to  be  whiter  than 
iree-atone, 

2,  JRdaiiona  imikmt  ^rrdcUim  Termnwt  &mi^  perceimd. 
— These,  and  the  like  relations  expressed  by  relative  terms^ 
that  have  othei's  answering  them,  mtiiaT^\^xci«3^\s;^ 

VOL.  t  ^  ^ 
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tion,  as  father  and  son,  bigger  and  less,  cause  and  effect,  are 
-  very  obvious  to  every  one,  and  everybody  at  first  sight  per- 
ceives the  relation.  For  &ther  and  son,  husband  and  wih, 
and  such  other  correlative  terms,  seem  so  nearly  to  belong 
one  to  another,  and  through  custom  do  so  readily  chime  and 
answer  one  another  in  people's  memorieef,  that,  upon  the 
naming  of  either  of  them,  the  thoughts  are  presently  carried 
beyond  the  thing  so  named;  and  nobody  overlooka  or  doubts 
of  a  relation,  where  it  is  so  plainly  intimated.  But  whoe 
languages  have  fitiled  to  give  correlative  names^  there  the 
rdation  is  not  always  so  easily  taken  notice  of.  Ckmcobine 
ifi^  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife :  but  in  \tjh- 
guages  where  this  and  the  like  words  have  not  a  correlative 
term,  there  people  are  not  so  apt  to  take  them  to  be  ao^  as 
wanting  that  evident  mark  of  relation  which  is  between 
correlatives,  w;hich  seem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not  to 
be  able  to  exists  but  together.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of 
those  names^  which,  duly  considered,  do  include  evident  re- 
lations, have  been  called  external  denominations;  But  aU 
names  that  are  more  than  empty  sounds  must  signify  some 
I  idea,  which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is  ap* 
plied,  and  then  it  is  positive,  and  is  looked  on  as  united  to 
and  existing  in  the  thing  to  which  the  denomination  is 
given;  or  else  it  arises  from  the  respect  the  mind  finds  in 
it  to  something  distinct  from  it,  with  which  it  considers  ifc> 
and  then  it  includes  a  relation. 

3.  Same  ieemmgly  abaokOe  Terms  contam  ReUuions. — An- 
other sort  of  relative  terms  there  is,  which  are  not  looked  oa 
to  be  either  relative,  or  so  much  as  external  denominations; 
which  yet,  under  the  form  and  appearance  of  signifying 
something  absolute  in  the  subject,  do  conceal  a  tacit,  thou^ 
less  observable,  relation.  Such  are  the  seemingly  pocdtive 
terms  of  old,  great,  imperfect,  &c.,  whereof  I  shall  ha^e  oo* 
casion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

4.  RdoJbion  different  from  the  Things  related, — ^This  further 
may  be  observed,  that  the  ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  same 
in  men  who  have  far  different  ideas  of  the  things  that  are 
related,  or  that  are  thus  compared;  v.  g.,  those  who  have 
far  different  ideas  of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in  the  notion  of 
a  &ther;  which  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  substance^ 
OT  maOj  and  refers  onVy  to  wo.  ^^k^  oi  \*\^  ibin^  called  mao. 
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whereby  b©  contributed  to  tb©  generation  of  one  of  bia  own 
kind ;  let  man  bo  what  it  will. 

5,  Chajige  of  HdaMon  inay  he  wilh&tU  rniy  Vhmige  in  tlie 
Stt^'ect-^The  nature^  tberefore,  of  reUtioii,  consists  in  tbe 
x^ferring  or  comparing  two  things  one  to  another  j  from 
which  comparison  one  or  both  comes  to  be  denominated. 
And  if  either  of  tho»e  things  bo  removed  or  cease  to  be,  the 
relation  ceaaeSj  and  the  denomination  consequent  to  it, 
though  the  other  receive  in  itself  no  alteration  at  all;  v.  g,j 
Caiud,  whom  I  consider  to-day  as  a  father^  ceaaea  to  be  so 
to-morrow  only  by  the  death  of  his  son,  without  any  altem- 
tion  made  in  himself.  Nay,  barely  by  the  miiid*a  changing 
the  objeet  to  which  it  compares  anything,  the  same  thing  is 
capable  of  haying  contraiy  denominations  at  the  same  time;  j 
T,  g-j  Caina,  compared  to  several  persone,  may  truly  be  said/ 
to  be  older  and  younger,  stronger  and  weaker,  iko. 

6,  Jidaiion  ofily  heiwiM  two  Things. — Whatsoever  doth  or  , 
can  exist,  or  be  eonsidei^  as  one  thing  is  positive^  and  so 
not  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes  also^  are 
positive  beinga :  though  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  I 
very  often  relative  one  to  another;  but  the  whole  together 
oonaidered  as  one  thing,  and  producing  in  ua  the  complex 
idea  of  one  thing,  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  on©  pictiire, 
though  an  ELggregate  of  divers  parts,  and  under  one  name, 
it  is  a  positive  or  absolute  thing,  or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle, 
though  the  parts  thereof  corajmred  one  to  another  be  relative, 
yet  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  a  positive  absolute  idea.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  family,  a  tune,  &c.j  for  there  can  be 
no  relation  but  betwixt  two  things  considered  as  two  things. 
There  mast  always  be  in  relation  two  ideas  or  things  either 
in  themselves  really  separate,  or  considered  as  distinct,  and 
then  a  ground  or  occasion  for  their  comparison. 

7,  AU  Things  capaMe  of  Mdation, — Concerning  illation 
in  general,  these  things  may  be  considered ; 

Firsts  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  simple  idea, 
substance,  mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of  either  of  them, 
which  is  not  capable  of  almost^ jtnjnfiiiite  number  of  con- 
Biderations,  in  reference  to  other  things,  and  therefore  this 
makes  no  small  part  of  men*s  thoughts  and  words;  v.  g,,  one 
single  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  sa&iuKoa  ^^ 
following  relations,  and  many  moire,  viz.,  Mt€jc,\it0i^'st 
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grand&ther,  grandson,  £sither-m-law,  son-in-law;  hosband, 
Mend,  enemy,  subject,  g^ieral,  judge^  patron,  client,  piofes' 
sor,  European,  Engliahman,  islander,  servani^  master,  pos- 
sessor, captain,  superior,  inferior,  bigger,  less,  older,  yomiger, 
contemporary,  like,  unlike,  &c,,  to  an  almost  infinite  number; 
be  being  capable  of  as  many  relations  as  there  can  be  occa- 
sions of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any  maimer  of 
agreement,  disagreement,  or  respect  whatsoever.  For,  as  I 
said,  relation  is  a  way  of  comparing  or  considering  two  things 
together,  and  giving  one  or  both  of  them  some  appeUatiou 
from  that  comparison;  and  sometimes  giving  even  the  rela- 
tion itself  a  name. 

8.  The  Ideas  of  RdaJtiona  dea/rer  often  them  of  the  StUffeets 
rdcUed, — Secondly,  This  further  may  be  considered  oonoem- 
ing  relation,  that  though  it  be  not  contained  in  the  zeal  ex- 
istence of  things,  but  something  extraneous  and  saperindaced, 
yet  the  ideas  which  relative  words  stand  for  are  ofben  deaier 
and  more  distinct  than  of  those  substances  to  whi<^  th^ 
do  belong.  The  notion  we  have  of  a  &ther  or  brother  is  a 
great  deal  clearer  and  more  distinct  than  that  we  have  of  a 
man;  or,  if  you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  easier 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  than  of  humanity;  and  I  can  much 
easier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than  what  Grod ;  because  the 
f  knowledge  of  one  action,  or  one  simple  idea,  is  oftentimes 
sufficient  to  give  me  the  notion  of  a  relation;  but  to  the 
knowing  of  any  substantial  being,  an  accurate  collection  of 
sundry  ideas  is  necessary.  A  man,  if  he  compares  two 
things  together,  can  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  know  what 
it  is  wherein  he  compares  them;  so  that  when  he  compares 
any  things  together,  he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
that  relation.  The  ideas,  then,  of  relations,  are  capable  at 
least  of  being  more  perfect  and  distinct  in  our  minds  than 
those  of  substances;  because  it  is  commonly  hard  to  know 

Iall  the  simple  ideas  which  are  really  in  any  substance,*  but 
for  the  most  part  easy  enough  to  know  the  simple  ideas  that 
make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  name  for;  v.  g., 
comparing  two  men  in  reference  to  one  common  parent,  it 
is  very  easy  to  frame  the  ideas  of  brothers,  without  having 
yet  the  perfect  idea  of  man.  For  significant  relative  words, 
aa  well  as  others  standing  only  for  ideas,  and  those  being 
all  either  simple  or  made  \v^  o^  ^om^^  ^-asss^^xifficesfbt 
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tlie  knowing  the  precise  idea  the  relative  term  stands  for, 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  tkat  which  is  the  foanda-tiou 
of  the  relation  i  whieK  may  be  done  without  having  a  per- 
fect and  clear  idea  of  the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.  Thus, 
having  the  notion  that  one  laid  the  egg  out  of  which  the 
tfther  waa  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  of  dani 
and  chick  betweoa  the  two  cassiowaries  in  St.  Jameses  Park ; 
though  perhaps  I  have  but  a  \ery  obscure  and  imperfect  idea 
of  those  birds  themselvoa, 

9.  jRdaii&fis  all  tenmtmieinsvfnph  Ideas. — Thirdljj  Though 
there  be  a  great  number  of  considerations  wherein  things  i 
ma  J  he  compared  one  with  anotherj  and  bo  a  multitude  of  i 
relations,  yet  they  all  tenninato  in  and  are  concerned  about 
those  simple  ideas,  either  of  sensatioa  or  reflection,  which  I| 
think  to  be  the  whole  materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To 
clear  thiSi  I  shall  show  it  in  the  most  considerable  relations 
that  we  have  any  notion  of,  and  in  some  that  seem  to  be  the 
most  remote  from  sense  or  reflection ;  which  yet  will  appear 
to  have  their  ideas  from  thence,  and  leave  it  past  doubt  that 
the  notions  we  have  of  them  are  but  ceiliain  simple  ideas,  and 
so  originally  derived  from  sense  or  reflection. 

10.  Terms  leading  the  Mind  beyond  iJie  iSitbject  denominaiedf  ^ 
c&re  rai^iive.— Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the  couBidering 
of  one  thing  with  another  which  is  extrinsical  to  it,  it  is 
evident  that  all  words  that  neceaaarily  lead  the  ndnd  to  any 
other  ideas  than  are  supposed  really  to  exist  in  that  thing 
to  which  the  words  are  applied,  ai^  relative  words  j  v.g>,  a 
man  black,  merry,  thoughtful,  thirsty,  angi-y,  extended ;  these 
and  the  like  are  all  abaolutej  because  they  neither  signify  nor 
intimate  anything  but  what  does  or  is  supposed  really  to 
exist  in  the  man  thus  denominated;  but  father,  brother, 
king,  husband,  blacker,  merrier,  &c,,  are  words  whichj  toge* 
ther  with  the  thing  they  denominate,  imply  also  something 
else  separate  and  exterior  to  the  existence  of  that  thing. 

11.  Vimdiidcm.  —  Having  laid  down  these  premises  cou- 
ceming  relation  in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in 
Bome  instances,  how  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  relation  are 
made  uj>,  as  the  others  are,  only  of  simple  ideas;  and  that 
they  all,  how  refined  or  remote  Jrom  sense  aoever  they  seem, 
terminate  at  last  in  simple  Ideas,  I  shall  begin  with  thti 
most  comprehensive  relation,  wherein,  tail  \\m^  ^OisslX.  ^^  ^^ 
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can  exists  are  concerned,  and  that  ia  the  rdatioii  of  came 
and  effect:  the  idea  whereof  how  dedred  fiona  the  two 
foontaina  of  all  our  knowledge^  aenaation  and  xeflectirai,  I 
efaall  in  the  next  place  conaidff  . 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

OF  CAUSB  ASD  EFFECT^  AHD  OTHER  BELAXIOHS.* 

1.  Whence  their  Ideas  goL — ^Ih  the  notice  that  omr  aenaes 
take  of  the  constant  yidssitade  of  things,  we  cannot  but 

^  observe  that  several  particalar^  both  qnalhies  and  sabstanoea^ 
b^in  to  exist;  and  that  they  receive  this  their  exiatenoe 
from  the  due  implication  and  operation  of  some  other  being. 
/"From  this  observation  we  get  our  ideas  of  caose  and  effect 
':  That  which  produces  any  simple  or  complex  idea  we  denote 
bjthe  general  name,  cause;  and  that  which  is  produced, 
'  effect.  Thufl^  finding  that  in  that  snbsfcance  which  we  caH 
wax,  fiuiditj,  which  is  a  simple  idea  that  was  not  in  it  be- 
fore, is  constantly  produced  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
d^;ree  of  heat;  we  call  the  simple  idea  of  heat,  in  relation 
to  fluidity  in  wax,  the  cause  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect 
So  also,  finding  that  the  substance  of  wood,  which  is  a 
certain  collection  of  simple  ideas  so  called,  by  the  application 
of  fire,  is  turned  into  another  substance,  called  ashes ;  L  e., 
another  complex  idea,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  quite  different  from  that  complex  idea  which  we  adl 
wood ;  we  consider  fire  in  relation  to  ashes  as  cause,  and  the 
ashes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  considered  by  us  to  con- 
duce or  operate  to  the  producing  any  particular  simple  idea^ 
or  collection  of  simple  ideas,  whether  substance  or  mode^ 
which  did  not  before  exist,  hath  thereby  in  our  minds  the 
relation  of  a  cause,  and  so  is  denominated  by  us. 

2.  Crealiony  Generation,  making  Alteration, — Having  thus, 
from  what  our  senses  are  able  to  discover  in  the  operations 
of  bodies  on  one  another,  got  the  notion  of  cause  and  eflEbct, 
viz.,  that  a  cause  is  that  which  makes  any  other  thing,  either 
simple  idea,  substance,  or  mode,  begin  to  be;  and  an  effect 

*  CompAre  with  what  is  here  said,  Hume's  "Inquiry  Gonceming 
Human  Understanding,"  §§  3 — 7  ;  more  particularly  the  last,  on  Necea- 
sary  Connexion,  p.  817  et  seq.,  4to.  edition.  AriBt.  Metaph.  iv.  1,2, 
et  seq.    Hobbes*  Princ.  PhiL  c.  10.— Ed. 
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IB  that  wlmh  liad  ita  beginnmg  from  some  other  things  the 
mind  finds  no  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  Beveral  ori- 
ginals of  things  into  two  aorta* 

First,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new^  so  that  no  " 
part  thereof  did  oTer  exist  before  j  as  when  a  new  particle  of 
matter  doth  begin  to  exist,    in  renun   natursj  which  had 
before  no  being,  and  this  we  call  creation.* 

Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles,  which 
did  all  of  them  before  exists  but  that  very  thing  so  con^  ] 
stituted  of  pre-existing  particles,  Trhichj  considered  all  to-| 
gether,  make  up  such  a  coUectioo  of  simple  ideas  as  had  not' 
ajiy  existence  before]  as  this  mauj  this  Qg^j  I'ose,  or  cheny, 
&c.  And  this,  when  referred  to  a  substance,  produced  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  by  internal  principlcj  but  set 
on  work,  and  received  from  some  external  agent  or  cause, 
and  working  by  insensible  ways,  which  we  j>erceive  not,  we 
call  generation  j  when  the  cause  is  esitrinsicaj,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  a  sensible  separation,  or  juxta-position  of  dii- 
cemible  parts,  we  call  it  making;  and  such  are  all  artificial 
things.  When  any  simple  idea  is  produced,  wMch  was  not 
in  that  subject  before,  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus  a  man 
is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and  either  of  them  altered, 
when  any  new  sensible  quality  or  simple  idea  is  produced  io 
either  of  them,  which  was  not  there  before ;  and  the  things 
thus  made  to  exist,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects ; 
and  those  things  which  operated  to  the  existence,  causes, 
In  which,  and  all  other  causes,  we  may  observe  that  the 
notion  of  cause  and  effect  has  its  rise  from  ideaa  received  hy^ 
sensation  or  reflection ;  and  that  this  relation,  how  compre- 
hensive soever,  terminatea  at  last  in  them.  For  to  have 
the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  it  suffices  to  consider  any  simple 
idea  or  substance,  as  begifining  to  exist  by  the  operation  of 
some  other,  without  knowiog  the  manner  of  that  operation*    . 

3.  Edutmjia  of  Titne. — Time  and  place  are  also  the  foun- 
dations of  very  large  relations,  and  ^l  finite  beings  at  least 
are  concerned  in  them.  But  having  already  shown  in  an- 
other place  how  we  get  those  ideas,  it  may  suffice  here  to 
intimate,  that  most  of  the  denomi  nations  of  things  received 
froui  time  are  only  relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  says  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixty-nine,  and  reigned  forty *five  years, 
these  words  import  only  the  relation  of  that  dura-tioB.  \Ki  ^f^^^sijiv 
•  See  Canfem,  Mv.  August  L  xii  g.  4,  a.  ft  \  V  ^  ^.  ^,— :SiSi. 
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(Ahety  wad  mean  no  more  than  thia^  that  the  diirailun  of  ber 
existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine,  and  the  dnratiaa  of  her 
government  to  forty-fiye  annual  revolutions  of  the  son;  and 
so  are  all  words,  answering,  How  long)  Again,  William 
the  Conqueror  invaded  England  about  the  year  1066  ;  which 
means  this,  that,  taking  the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time 
till  now  for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  shows  at  what 
distance  this  invasion  was  from  the  two  extremes ;  and  so  do 
all  words  of  time  answering  to  the  question,  Whenf  which 
show  only  the  distance  of  any  point  of  time  from  the  period 
of  a  longer  duration,  from  which  we  measure^  and  to  which 
we  thereby  consider  it  as  related. 

4.  There  are  yet,  besides  those,  other  words  of  time,  that 
ordinarily  are  thought  to  stand  for  positive  ide^s,  vvhidi  yet 
will,  when  considered,  be  found  to  be  relative ;  such  as  aie, 
young,  old,  &c,  which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any- 
thing has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have 
the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus,  having  settled  in  our  thoughts 
the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of  a  man  to  be  seventy 
years,  when  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his  age  is 
yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually  men  attain  to; 
and  when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean  that  his  duration 
is  run  out  almost  to  the  end  of  that  which  men  do  not  usuallj 
exceed.  And  so  it  is  but  comparing  the  particular  age  or 
duration  of  this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belonging  to  that 
sort  of^i animals;  which  is  plain,  in  the  application  of  these 
names  to  other  things ;  for  a  man  is  called  young  at  twenty 
years,  and  very  young  at  seven  years  old:  but  yet  a  horse 
we  call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  seven  years,  because 
in  each  of  these  we  compare  their  age  to  different  ideas 
of  duration,  which  are  settled  in  our  minds  as  belonging  to 
these  several  sorts  of  animals  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  But  the  sun  and  stars,  though  they  have  outlasted 
several  generations  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  period  God  hath  set  to  that  sort  of  beings.* 

♦  Yet  in  the  language  of  passioiv  we  sometimes  personify  the  heaven^ 
and  speak  of  their  age,  as  where  Lear  exclaims : 

"The  heavens  themselves  are  old." 
And  in  common  language,  "as  old  as  the  hills,"  is  a  current  phrase, 
although  we  know  not  what  period  may  be  set  to  the  duration  of  the 
earth.— Ed. 
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T}m  tena  bolongiug  properly  to  thoa©  things  wliicli  we  can 
observe  in  the  ordinary  coiixae  of  things,  hj  a,  n^itni^l  decay, 
to  com©  to  an  end  in  a  ceiiiain  period  of  timej  and  so  have 
in  our  mindsj  as  it  wei^^  a  stimdarU  to  wkich  we  can  com- 
pare the  several  parts  of  their  duration ;  and,  hy  the  relation 
they  bear  thereunto,  call  them  yonng  or  old ;  which  we  can- 
not, therefore,  do  to  a  nihy  or  a  diainondj  things  whose -usual 
periods  we  know  not. 

5,  EdaiiojiB  of  Place  and  Eodmrnmi^—^hB  relation  also 
that  things^  hare  to  one  another  in  their  places  and  distances 
ift  very  obvious  to  observe ;  as  above,  below^  a  mile  distant 
fi'om  Charing-cross,  in  England,  and  in  London.     But  as  in 
duration,  eo  in  es^ tension  and  bnlk,  there  arc  some  ideas  that  i 
are  relative,  which  we  signify  by  names  that  are  thought  | 
positive ;  as  great  and  little  are  truly  relations.     For  here 
also,  having,  by  ohaervatioUj  settled  in  our  minds  the  ideaa  * 
of  the  bigness  of  several  species  of  things  from  those  we  have 
been  most  accustomed  to,  we   make  them  as   it  were  tho 
standards^  whei*eby  to  denominate  the  bulk  of  others.     Thus 
we  caU  a  great  apple^  such  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  - 
ordinary  uort  of  those  we  have  been  used  to ;  and  a  little 
horse,  such  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  size  of  that  idea 
which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily  to  horses; 
and  that  wiU  be  a  great  hot^e  to  a  Welch  man,  which  is  but 
a  little  one  to  a  Fleming ;  they  two  having,  irom  the  different 
breed  of  their  countries,  taken  aeveral-aized  ideas   to  which 
they  compare,    and  in  relation  to   which  they  denominate 
their  great  aud  their  little. 

6.  Ah^o^Mte  Terma  o/ieti  stand  fof  Relations, — So  likewiJie 
weak  and  strong  iLTe  but  relative  denominations  of  x>ower,  ^ 
compared  to  some  ideas  we  have  at  that  time  of  greater  or 
leas  power.  Thus,  when  wo  say  a  weak  man,  we  mean  on© 
that  has  not  so  much  strength  or  power  to  move  as  usually 
men  have,  or  usnally  those  of  his  siae  have ;  which  is  a  com- 
paring his  Btrength  to  the  ide^  wo  have  of  the  usnal  strength 
of  men,  or  men  of  such  a  size*  The  like,  when  we  say  the 
creatures  ai-e  all  weak  things ;  weak,  there,  in  but  a  relative 
term,  sigaiiying  the  disproportion  there  is  in  the  power  of 
God  and  the  creatures.  And  so  abundance  of  words,  in 
ordinary  speech,  stand  only  for  relations  (and  perhaps  the 
greatest  part)  which  at  first  aight  seem  to  haxe-na  'fe^w^  ^^^- 
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fication;  v.  g,,  the  ship  has  necessary  stores.  Keoeflsaiy  and 
stores  are  both  relative  words;  one  having  a  relation  to  the 
aooomplishing  the  voyage  intended,  and  the  other  to  iVrtore 
use.  All  which  relations,  how  they  are  confined  to  and 
terminato  in  ideas  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection^  is  too 
obvious  to  need  any  explication. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

OF  mENTITY  AITD  DlVJflRSITY.* 

1.  Wherem  IdeniUy  eonnHa. — ^Another  occasion  the  mind 
often  takes  of  comparing,  is  the  very  being  of  things  ;  when^ 
considering  anything  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and 
^lace,  we  compare  it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time, 
!and  thereon  form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity.    When 
we  see  anything  to  be  in  any  place  in  any  instant  of  time^  we 
are  sure  (be  it  what  it  will)  that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and 
not  another,  which  at  that  same  time  exists  in  another  plaoe^ 
how  like  and  undistiaguishable  soever  it  may  be  in  all  other 
l^espects :  and  in  this  consists  i4^tify>  when  the  idlEias  it  is 
(attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  from  what  they  were   that 
\  moment  wherein  we  consider  their  former  existence,  and  to 
LFhich  we  compare  the  preset.     For  we  never  finding,  nor 
.  conceiving  it  possible,  that  two   things  of  the    same  kind 
I  should  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  we  rightly 
/  conclude,  that,  whatever  exists   anywhere  at  any  time,  ex- 
cludes all  of  the  same  kind,  and  is  there  itself  alone.     When 
therefore  we  demand  whether  anything  be  the  same  or  no,  it 
refers  always  to  something  that  existed  such  a  time  in  such 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain  at  that  instant  was  the  same 
with  itself,  and  no  other.     From  whence  it  follows,  that  one 
thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,   nor  two 
things  one  beginning;  it  being  impossible  for  two  things  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  or  exist  in  the  same  instant,  in  the  very 
same  place,  or  one  and  the  same  thing  ia  difierent  places. 
That,  therefore,  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  same  thing  * 

*  Most  readers,  possibly,  are  acquainted  with  Bishop  Butler's  Disser- 
tation on  the  subject  of  Personal  Identity:  (Bohn's  ed.  p.  828:)  and  it 
is  certainly  worth  while  to  compare  the  speculations  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished writers;  particuhirly  as  Dr.  Butler  is  as  remarkable  for  per- 
epiouity  and  philosopMoal  acumen  «a  {qt  ^^Ssfc^. — Ex^. 
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ajid  that  which  had  a  different  beginning  in  time  and  pkoe 
from  that,  is  not  the  same,  but  diverse.*  That  which  has 
made  the  difficulty  about  this  relation  has  been  the  little  care 
and  attention  used  in  having  precise  notions  of  the  thingw  to 
which  it  is  attributed. 

2.  IdeniUy  of  St^sfances. — We  have  the  ideas  bnt  of  tkeee 
soi'ts  of  substances:  L  God.  2 »  Finite  intelligences,  3.  Bodies* 
Firstj  God  ia  without  beginning,  etemaJ^  unalterable,  and 
eveiywherej  and  therefore  concerning  his  identity  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  spirits  having  had  each  its 
determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  exist,  the  relation 
to  that  time  and  place  will  always  determine  to  each  of  them 
its  identitjj  as  long  as  it  exists.  Thirdly,  The  same  will 
hold  of  every  particle  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition  or  snb- 
traction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  same.  For,  though 
these  three  sorts  of  substances,  a^  w^e  term  them,  do  not  ex- 
clude one  another  out  of  the  same  place,  yet  we  caimot  con* 
cei%*e  but  that  they  must  necessarily  each  of  theju  exclude 
any  of  the  aame  kind  out  of  the  some  place ;  or  else  the  notions 
and  names  of  identity  and  diversity  would  be  in  vain,  and 
there  could  be  no  such  distinctions  of  substances,  or  anything 
else  one  from  another.  For  example  :  could  two  bodies  be 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  then  those  two  parcels  of 
matter  must  be  one  and  the  same,  take  them  great  or  little ; 
nay,  all  bodies  must  be  one  and  the  same.  For,  by  the  same 
reason  that  two  particles  of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all 
bodies  may  be  in  one  place ;  which,  when  it  can  be  supposed^ 
takes  away  the  distinction  of  identity  and  diversity  of  one 

*  Exactly  Btmilar  are  iLe  ar^Tiieiitfl  of  Hobbea,  **  Dictum  hactenuB 
cat  de  corpore  eimpUciter,  ©t  accideiitlbus  commrniibus^  mtt^fJiftwdtiif, 
motUf  qiikte,  aciione,  pasaione^  poientia,  pamhiHt  etc.  Deacetideadiua 
jam  esaet  ad  accidentia  ilia,  quibuH  iinum  c<»rpiis  ab  alio  disdnguitar, 
msi  priua  declaraiidum  eaaet,  quid  sit  ipflum  di$tingui  et  wm  duiin^i^ 
nhnimm  quod  sit  idtm  et  divensuin  ;  nam  etiam  hoc  omnibus  corponbtifl 
commune  eat  ut  vmum  ab  alio  distingui,  siye  dlTersum  eese  posiit. 
Defenre  autem  inter  ae  duo  corpora  dicuntur^  cum  da  uno  eorum  uicitur 
aliquid  quod  de  altero  dici  tion  poteat  eodem  tempore.  Imprimis  autem, 
dao  corpora  idem  non  csite  manift^tum  est ;  siquidem  e7iii:n  doc)  emt  In 
doobua  locis  eunt  eodem  tempore,  quod  autem  idem  est^  eodem  tempora 
in  eodem  loco  eat.  Omnia  ei-go  corpora  di^eTrwjit  inler  se  numero, 
nimirum  ut  unum  et  alt^rum  ;  ita  ut  idem,  ot  numero  difereniia,  sunt 
nomina  eontradictorie  oppoaitai"*  ete.  (Phii.  Prim  a  xi  m  ^  '^ 
Beq.)--£a  ^^H 
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^uid  more,  and  renders  it  ridiculous.     But  it  being  a  contra- 
diction  that  two  or  more  should  be  one,  identity  and  diveraity 

(are  relations  and  ways  of  comparing  wbII  founded,  and  of  use 
to  the  understanding. 

IderUiity  of  Modes, — ^All  other  things  being  but  modes  or 
relations  ultimately  terminated  in  substances,  the  identity 
i  and  diversity  of  each  particular  existence  of  them,  too  will  be 
\by  the  same  way  determined:  only  as  to  things  -whose  ex- 
istence is  in  succession,  such  as  are  ^e  actions  of  finite  beings, 
vv.  g.,  motion  and  thought,  both  which  consist  in  a  continued 
Itrain  of  succession! :  concerning  their  diversity  there  can  be 
mo  question;  because  each  perishing  the  moment  it  begins, 
(they  cannot  exist  in  different  times,  or  in  different  places,  as 
permanent   beings  can   at  different  times  exist  in   distant 
places;  and  therefore  no  motion  or  thought,  considered  as  at 
different  times,  csm  be  the  sa^e,  each  part  thereof  having  a 
different  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Frmdpiwm  IridwidiuiUumis. — ^From  what  has  been  said, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  what  is  so  much  inquired  afb^:,  the 
Iprincipium  individuationis;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  existence 
(atself,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particular 
time  and  place,  incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  same 
kind.  This,  though  it  seems  easier  to  conceive  in  simple  sub- 
stances or  modcH,  yet,  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difiicult 
in  compound  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it  is  applied: 
V.  g.,  let  us  suppose  an  atom,  i.  e.,  a  continued  body  under  one 
immutable  superflces,  existing  in  a  determined  time  and 
place;  it  is  evident,  that,  considered  in  any  instant  of  its 
existence,  it  is  in  that  instant  the  same  with  itself.  For, 
being  at  that  instant  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else,  it  is  the 
same,  and  so  must  continue  as  long  as  its  existence  is  con- 
I  tinued;  for  so  long  it  will  be  the  same,  and  no  other.  In 
like  manner,  if  two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together  into 
the  same  mass,  every  one  of  those  atoms  will  be  the  same,  by 
the  foregoing  rule:  and  whilst  they  exist  united  together, 
the  mass,  consisting  of  the  same  atoms,  must  be  the  same 
mass,  or  the  same  body,  let  the  parts  be  ever  so  differently 
jumbled.  But  if  one  of  these  atoms  be  taken  away,  or  one 
new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  mass  or  the  same 
.body.  In  the  state  of  living  creatures,  their  identity  depends 
I  not  on  a  mass  of  the  oasiiQ  i^axtids^,  but  on  something  dse. 
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I'or  in  them  the  Tamtion  of  great  parcels  of  matter  alters 
not "tlfe  Identity:  an  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great 
treepa^^ IKeff  lopped,  is  still  the  aajne  oak;  and  a  colt  grown 
up  to  a  horse,  some  times  fat,  sometimes  lean,  is  aU  the  wliile 
the  same  horse ;  though,  in  both  these  cashes,  there  maj  be  a 
manifest  change  of  the  parts  j  so  that  truly  thej  are  not 
either  of  them  the  same  masses  of  matter,  though  they  he 
truly  one  of  them  the  same  oak,  and  the  other  the  Bome 
horse.  The  reason  whereof  is,  that,  in  these  two  cases,  a 
mass  of  matter,  and  a  living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to 
the  same  thing. 
~%.  J^ntiti/  of  VegeiaMeB,-^We  must  therefore  consider 
wherein  an  oak^jdiffers  from,  a  massif  matter,  and  that  seemftr 
to  me  to  he  in  this,  th^. the  one  is  jjDJ^lthecQh^ion  of  par-- 
tldes-of-inatteiLany  iia3^.ii]ai£&d).-t^  such  a  dis^odtioa 

of  them  aa  constitutes  the  parte  of  an  g^ln ;  and  such  an  or- 
ganisation of  those  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  distrihiitei 
nourishment,  so  as  to  continue  and  li'ame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  <fec,,  of  an  oak,  in  which  consists  the  vegetable*! 
life  That  being  then  one  jylant  which  has  such  an^  organiza- 
tion ofjparts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  aQmmon 
Kf^,  it  continues  to  he  the  same  plant  as  long  as  it  partakes  of 
thesame. Jif^  though  tlmt  life  be  conununicat^  to  new  par- 
tides  of  matter  vitally  united  to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like 
continued  organization  confotmahle  to  that  sort  of  plante. 
For  this  organization  being  at  any  one  instant  in  any  one  col-, 
lection  of  matter,  is  in  that  particular  concrete  distinguished 
from  all  other,  and  is  that  individual  life,  which  existing  con- 
stantly from  that  moment  both  forwards  and  backwards,  in' 
the  same  continnity  of  insensibly  succeeding  parts  uuited  to^ 
the  living  body  of  the  plant,  it  has  that  identity  which  makes  J 
the  same  plant,  and  all  the  part®  of  it,  piuta  of  the  same  plant,C 
during  all  the  time  that  they  exist  uniteii  in  that  contimjed 
*  orgamzation,  which  is  fit  to  convey  that  commonTSe  to  all 
the  parts  so  united;* 

•  On  this,  Bot]er  obeerves,  th^t,  "  in  a  Icwae  and  populAr  sense,  the 
life,  and  the  organiiatiOD,  and  the  plant,  aie  justly  a^td  to  be  th©  eame, 
BtitwithstHiiding  the  ijerpetml  change  of  the  parts.  Buty  in  a.  Htrict  wid 
phUoeophioal  manner  of  speech,  no  man,  do  being,  in>  mode  of  bdng,  no 
AnytMng,  can  be  the  same  with  that  with  which  it  bath  indeed  tinthvu%^ksi!fc 
Bame. ' '    (DissertatioQ  on  Pergonal  Identity,  kc, ,  '&«:fc^  m  b^  ^ .  'i'ii^  >^-^^^a  * 
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fiu  /iiiiliij  </iliiiwirft— ThccMeJBMolaoMnchdifflerqpfem 
lavtai^lMiithatanjoiieiiiajIiaieeaeewkii  nyikes  an  animal 
and  cantimMa  it  the  ■ana  Staaething  wa  bara  like  this  ia 
aaajhinfa^  and  ma j  aerfa  to  ittostiate  it  For  ezanqde^  arhat 
is  a  wafcdkl  It  is  pbin  it  is  nothing  hot  a  jSt_  «p»y>»^~*y*" 
jycogrtrn^tpnof  jgarts  tojs.  Gertain^eod,  which,  when  a  snl^ 
'  fidoDEt  force  is  added  to  i^  h  is^o^pidde  to  attsin  If  we 
woold  aoppoee  this  machhie  <Hie  oontinned  bodj,  all  idiose 
CKguised  perts  were  repaired,  incressed,  or  dimudahed  hja 
conttsnt  addition  or  sefisratiQn.  of  jaspfiwihle  parts^  with  one 
common  life^  we  should  hsTe  something  Toy  mnclk  like  the 
body  of  sn  animal;*  with  thk  diffsrence,  that,  in  an  animsl 
khe  fitnesi  of  the  organiiation,  and  the  motion  wherein  life 
IconsistBy  begin  together,  the  moticm  coming  from  within; 
but  in  machineis  the  force  coming  sensibly  from  witboai^  is 
often  away  "whai  the  organ  is  in  order,  and  well  fitted  to 
reooreit. 

6.  The  IdeMiy  of  Man. — This  also  shows  wherein  the 
identity  of  the  same  man  consists;  viz.,  in  nothing  but  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continned  life,  by  constantly  fleeting 
particles  of  matter,  in  saccesaion  yitally  united  to  the  same 
OEganised  body.  He  that  shall  place  the  identity  of  man  in 
anything  else,  but  like  that  of  other  animals,  in  one  fitly 
organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  instant,  and  from  thence 
continued,  under  one  organization  of  life,  in  several  succes- 
sively fleeting  particles  of  matter  united  to  it,  will  find  it 

*  Deicwtfli^  puthiDg  tluB  idea  a  little  further,  affirmed  boldly  that 
im^tniJM  are  but  liviii£[  machines.  '^  Descartes  distinguait  le  principe  de 
la  vie  da  principe  de  Tame.  Le  premier  est  dans  la  nature,  la  caose  de 
tons  les  mouvemens  vegetaux  et  animanx ;  I'autre  est  celle  de  la  pens^ 
et  de  la  oonnaissanoe;  le  dernier  n'appaitient  qu'k  I'honmie,  et  ne  se 
rencontre  pas  chez  les  animaiiT.  De  Ik  la  c A^bre  assertion  de  Descartes, 
que  lee  animaux  sent  seulement  des  machines  vivantes,  qui  n'ont  ni  le 
sentiment,  ni  la  conception,  ni  encore  moins  la  volont^."  (Buhle,  Hist, 
de  la  FldL  Mod.  L  iil  p.  15.)  Perreira,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to 
raise  animals  to  the  level  of  man,  by  affirming  them  to  be  possessed  of 
immortal  souls.  (Bayle,  Diet  Hist  et  Grit,  art  Perreira.)  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages; 
smce  we  find  Homer  representing  Orion  chasing  the  souls  of  stags  aad 
other  animals,  over  the  plains  of  helL  The  North  American  £idia|iy 
too,  thinks, 

"  Admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
Wm  faithful  dog  sbsXLVeix^iam^som^AsiL^''— ^ 
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hard  to  make  aa  embryo^  one  of  years,  mad  and  soberj  tlie 
same  man,  by  any  Bapposition,  tbat  will  act  make  it  possible 
tor  Seth,  lamael,  Bocrates^  Piiate,  StAustiiij  and  Caesar 
Borgia^  to  be  the  aame  man.  For,  if  the  identity  of  soul 
alone  makes  the  HS^OLie  mau^  and  there  be  nothing  in  the 
natm^  of  matter  why  the  same  individual  spirit  may  not  be 
united  to  different  bodies,  it  ^^iU  be  poaaihle  tiiat  those  men 
living  in  distant  ages,  and  of  different  tempers^  may  have 
been  the  eame  man :  which  way  of  Bpeakmg  muBt  be,  from  a 
very  strange  use  of  the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  ont  of 
which  body  and  shape  are  excluded.  And  that  way  of 
speaking  would  agree  yet  wora«  with  the  notions  of  those 
philosopherH  who  allow  of  tranamigration,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  souls  of  men  may,  for  their  miacarriagea,  be  detruded 
into  tJie  bodies  of  beasts ^  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  suited 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  But  yet  I 
think  nobody,  could  he  be  sure  that  the  soul  of  Heliogabalus 
were  in  one  of  his  hoga,  would  yet  say  that  hog  were  a  man 
or  Heliogabaiiis.* 

7.  Identili/  suUed  to  iJm  /dba.— It  is  not  therefore  unity 
of  substance  that  comprehends  all  eoi-ts  of  identity,  or  will 
determine  it  in  every  case;  hut  to  conceive  and  judge  of  it 
aright,  wo  must  consider  what  idea  the  word  it  is  applied 
to  stands  for :  it  being  one  thing  to  l>e  the  same  substance, 
another  the  same  man,  and  a  third  the  same  person,  if  per- 
SOD,  man,  and  substance,  are  three  names  standing  for  three 
different  ideas;  for  such  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that 
name,  such  must  be  the  identity;  whicbj  if  it  had  been  a 
little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would  possibly  have  pre- 
vented a  great  deal  of  that  confiision  which  often  occurs 
abont  this  matter^  with  no  small  seeming  difficulties,  es- 
pecially concerning  personal  identity,  which  therefore  we 
shall  in  the  Dext  place  a  little  consider. 

8,  Satiw  Man. — An  animai  is  a  living  organised  body;  .. 
and  consequently  the  same  animal^  as  we  have  ob^rved,  is  j 
the  same  continued  lite  communicated  to  different  particles 
of  matter,  as  they  happen  auccesiaively  to  be  nnited  to  that 
organized  living  body.      And  whatever  is  talked   of  other 
detinitions,  ingenious  observation  puts  it  past  doubt ^  that 

•  Of  the  history  and  faoggiah  prupenaidcfl  of  thia  m&sAfi^E  ot^ia&'«'ifft&.» 
ESQ  Gibbon, — Ed, 
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tke  idea  in  our  mmds.  of  wlndi  tlie  i 
m  tkesgn,  if  noduiu^  dae  Wl  of  i 

fovm:  mce  I  think  t  mmy  be  coDfidcpt,  that^  wlme¥«'  AtmlA 
wet  a  cieaiuie  of  hii  own  liaft  or  miike^  thnogh  it  bad  bo 
more  rnaon  aU  its  life  than  a  ctt  or  a  puioi,  ipoold  odl  kirn 
Mill  a  man;  or  iHioefver  ihoiild  hear  a  cat  or  a  panoi  dia- 
eoime,  leaaon,  and  philoaofihiaev  would  call  or  think  it 
nothing  bat  a  cat  or  a  parrot;  and  eej,  the  one  waa  a  dnJl 
inational  man,  and  the  other  a  toj  intdligent  rational  par- 
rot A  rdatkm  weha^einanandiorofgreatnote^  iarafi- 
dent  to  ooontenance  the  aiqipoattion  of  a  rational  parrot 
His  words  are  :* 

"•  I  had  a  mind  to  know,  firam  PiinceMaonce's  own  moull^ 
the  acooont  of  a  oommony  bat  moch  credited  stovy,  that  I 
had  heard  ao  often  from  many  othen^  of  an  old  parrot  he  had 
in  Brazi],  during  his  goreniment  ther^  that  spoke^  and 
aakedy  and  answered  coomion  questions,  like  a  reaaonaUe 
creatore:  so  that  those  of  his  train  there  graieraUy  oondaded 
it  to  be  witchery  or  posseadon;  and  one  of  his  ^^^fiplainfv 
who  lived  long  aftermrds  in  Holland,  would  nerver  from 
that  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  said  they  all  had  a  devil  in 
them.  I  had  heard  many  particulars  of  this  story,  and  as- 
severed  by  people  hard  to  be  discredited,  which  made  me 
ask  Prince  Maurice  what  there  was  of  it.  He  said,  with 
his  usual  plainness  and  dryness  in  talk,  there  was  something 
true,  but  a  great  deal  fsilse  of  what  bad  been  reported.  I 
desired  to  know  of  him  what  there  was  of  the  first.  He  told 
me  short  and  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  such  an  old  par- 
rot when  he  had  been  at  Brazil;  and  though  he  believed 
nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  o%  yet  he  had  so  much 
curiosity  as  to  send  for  it :  that  it  was  a  very  great  and  a 
very  old  one;  and  when  it  came  first  into  the  room  where 
the  prince  was,  with  a  great  many  Dutchmen  about  him,  it 
said  presently,  What  a  company  of  white  men  are  here! 
They  asked  it,  what  it  thought  that  man  was,  pointing  to  the 
prince.  It  answered.  Some  General  or  other.  When  they 
brought  it  close  to  him,  he  asked  it,.  D'oii  venez-vousf  It 
answered,  De  Marinnan.  The  Prince,  A  qui  estes-vonst 
The  parrot,  A  un  Portugais.    The  Prince,  Que  fids-tu  \k%     Je 

«  Hemoin  of  what  passed  in  Christendom  from  1672  to  1679,  p.  57, 
392. 
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garde  les  ponllea  The  Pnnce  kaighed,  and  said,  Youa  gai^ 
des  le3  poulles?  The  parrot  answered,  Oui,  moi^  et  je  e^ai 
bien  feire  J*  and  made  the  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people 
use  to  Diake  to  chickens  when  they  call  them,  I  set  down 
the  words  of  this  worth j  dialogue  in  French,  just  aa  Prince 
Maniice  said  them  to  me.  I  asked  him  in  what  language 
the  parrot  apoke^  and  he  said  in  Brazilian.  I  asked  whe- 
ther he  imderstood  Brazilian;  he  said  no:  but  he  had  taken 
care  to  have  two  interpreters  by  himj  the  one  a  Dutchman 
that  spoke  Bi'azilianj  and  the  other  a  Brazilian  that  spoke 
Butch  J  that  he  afiked  them  sep^irately  and  prirately^  and 
both  of  them  agreed  in  telling  him  just  the  same  thing  that 
the  panxit  had  said,  I  coixld  not  but  tell  this  odd  stoiy, 
because  it  is  so  much  out  of  the  way^  and  from  the  first  haudj 
and  what  may  pBss  for  a  good  one ;  for  I  dare  say  this  prince 
at  least  believed  himself  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  ])assed 
for  a  veiy  honest  and  pious  man :  I  leave  it  to  naturalista 
to  reason,  and  to  otlier  men  to  believe,  as  they  pl^^iae  upon 
it]  however,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  amiss  to  relieve  or  enliven  a 
busy  scene  sometimes  with  such  digressions^  whether  to  the 
purpose  or  no,"+ 

Sa7ri€  Mr^n. — I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  should 
have  the  story  at  large  in  the  author's  own  words,  because 
he  seems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  incredible ;  for  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  as  he,  who  had  suf- 

*  Whence  come  ye?  It  ojjawered.  From  Mariunan.  The  Pritice,  To 
whom  do  yon  belong?  The  parrot^  To  a  Portuguese^  Prince,  What 
do  you  there  ?  Parrot,  I  look  after  the  chickenB*  The  Prince  ikughad 
and  said,  You  look  after  the  dbickens  l  The  parrot  ajiHwered^  Yea  I, 
«id  I  know  weU  euough  how  to  do  it 

t  Thia  kt  to  ft  certain  extent,  corroboT»ted»  or  at  least  ahown  ti>  be  poft- 
Bihle^  by  what  Navarretto  relates  of  the  ij^rrote  and  cockatoos  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  '  *  At  Macaesar  tliere  are  a  great  many  of  a  Hort  of  bird 
they  call  cacatua:  they  are  all  white,  some  bigger  than  hens,  their  beak 
like  a  parmt ;  they  are  eaaUy  made  tanie,  and  talk*  When  they  stand 
upon  their  guard,  they  are  very  sightly,  for  they  Sj^read  a  tuft  of  feathers 
^at  is  on  their  heads,  and  look  moat  lively.  Til©  JPortugueae  oarr^  them 
to  China,  and  those  people  give  gootl  rates  for  them*  In  the  islands 
there  are  innumemble  porrota  and  parotiuit*^ ;  but  those  of  Terranes© 
cany  the  day  finom  the  rest.  I  saw  one  at  Manilla  that  coit  two  hunt Ired 
piece«^of-eijfht»  and  would  certainly  have  fetched  two  thousaud  at 
Madrid*  It  aang  eo  diatmctjy  that  it  deceived  me  twicei,  and  others 
oftener*'*     (Account  of  China,   1.  i.  c*  18.) — Eo. 
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fldency  enongli  to  wairant  all  the  tostmioiiieB  he  gives  of 
himseL^  should  take  so  much  paina^  in  a  place  where  it  bad 
nothing  to  do^  to  pin  so  dose  not  only  on  a  man  whom  he 
mentions  as  his  friend,  hat  on  a  prince  in  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges veiy  great  honesly  and  piety^  a  story  which,  if  he 
himself  thought  incredihlcy  he  could  not  hut  also  think  lidi- 
culous.  The  prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  story,  and 
our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  hoth  of  them  call  this 
talker  a  parrot :  and  I  ask  any  one  else  who  thinks  such  a 
story  fit  to  he  told,  whether, — ^if  this  parrot^  and  all  of  its 
kind,  had  always  talked,  as  we  have  a  prince's  word  £sxr  it 
this  one  did, — ^whether,  I  say,  they  would  not  have  passed 
for  a  race  of  rational  animals;  hut  yet,  whether,  for  all  thsti 
they  would  have  heen  allowed  to  he  men,  and  not  parrotst 
I  For  I  presume  it  is  not  the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational 
I  heing  edone  that  makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  most  people's 
/sense,  hut  of  a  hody,  so  and  so  shaped,  joined  to  it;  and  if 
(that  he  the  idea  of  a  man,  the  same  successive  body  not 
jshifted  all  at  once,  must,  as  well  as  the  same  unms^erial 
/spirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the  same  man. 

9.  Personal  Identity. — This  being  premised,  to  find  wherein 
personal  identity  consists,  we  must  consider  what  person 
stands  for;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  oong^ 
that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  it- 
self, the  same  thinking  thing,  in  different  times'  and^places; 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  essential  toJt\  it 
/being  impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving 
that  he  does  perceive.  When  we  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  fed, 
meditate,  or  will  anything,  we  know  that  we  do  so.  lius  it 
is  always  as  to  our  present  sensations  and  perceptions :  and 
by  this  every  one  is  to  himself  that  which  he  calls  self;  it 
not  being  considered,  in  this  case,  whether  the  same  self  be 
continued  in  the  same  or  divers  substances.  Fo^^jinoe  con- 
sciousi^ess  always  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  thaTwSich 
makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  ^If^  and  th^eby^^lgtju^ 
guishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking  things;  in^thia'i^lQne 
I  Cl^isists  personal  identity,  L  e.,  the  sameness  of  a  rational 
lining;  and  as  fJEur  as  this  consciousness  can  be  extended 
;  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so  far  reaches  the 
I  identity  of  that  pei«on-,  it  la  the  same  self  now  it  was  then; 
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and  it  ia  by  the  same  self  witt  thk  present  one  that  now 
reflects  on  it^  tlmt  that  action  wa^  done.* 

10.   CoTiScioumt^s    iTMikes  personal  Identity.  —  But  it  ja\ 
furtlier  inqaired,  whether  it  be  the  same  identical  aubatanoe?' 
This,  few  woidd  think  they  bad  reason  to  doubt  of,  if  these 
perceptionSj  with  their  conaciousnesa,  always  remained  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  whereby  the  same  thinking  thing  would 
be  always  consciously  present,  and,   as  woidd  be  thought, 
evidently  the  same  to  iti^el£     But  that  which  seems  to  make 
the  difficulty  ia  this,  that  this  consciousness  being  interrupted  I 
always  by  forgetfidneas,  there  being  no  moment  of  our  lives  j 
wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all  our  past  actions] 
before  our  eyes  in  one  view,  but  even  the  best  memories  j 
losing  the  sight  of  one  part  whilst  they  are  viewing  an-| 
other ;  and  we  sometimesj  and  that  the  greatejit  pait  of  our 
lives,  not  reflecting  on  our  past  selves,  being  intent  on  our 
present  thonght^,  and  in  sound  sleep  having  no  thoughts  at 
aU,  or  at  least  none  with  that  consciousness  winch  remarks 
our  waking  thoughts;  I  say,  in  all  these  cases,  our  conscious-  \ 
neaa  being  intermpted,  and  we  losing  the  sight  of  our  past  ( 
aelvea,  doubts  are  raised  whether  we  are  the  same  thinking  j 
thing,    i.  e*,  the  same  substance    or   no.     Which,   however 
i-easonable  or  unreasonable,  concerns  not  personal  identity  at 
alh  the  question  being,  what  makes  the  same  person^  and 
not  whether  it  he  the  same  identical  substance,  which  always 
thinks  in  the  same  person;  which,  in  this  case,  matters  not 
at  all :  different  substances,  by  the  same  consciousness  (where 
they  do  partake  in  it)  being  united  into  one  person,  as  well 
as  ddflei-ent  bodies  by  the  same  life    are  united  into  one 
animal,  w^hose  identity  is  preserved  in  that  change  of  sub-  J 
stances  by  the  tinity  of  one  continued  life.     For  it  being  the 
same  cogapipusness  that  makes  a  man  be  himself  to  liimself, 
personal   identity  depends  on    that  only,    whether    it    be 
annexed  solely  to  one  individiml  substance,  or  can  be  con- 

*  '*Eemera.l>cring  or  forgetting,"  obieiveB  Dr,  Butler,  '*can  make 
no  Alteration  in  the  truth  of  paat  matter  of  fiici  And  auppofle  this 
being  endowetl  with  limited  powers  of  knowledge  imd  memory,  there  b 
no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  jmwer  of  knowing  itaelf  to 
b«  the  swue  living  beuig  which  it  was  some  time  ago,  of  reraemhering 
HOme  of  itfl  actionB,  sutferingHj  and  enjoymeists,  and  forgetting  othetia,  than 
in  conceiving  it  to  know^  or  remember,  or  forget  anything  eW"  (Di«a* 
on  PerH.  Ident.  p.  333-)— ED-  
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tjnn^  in  a  succession  of  several  substances.     Tor  as  £ur  as 

any  intell^nt  being  can  ^peat  tEe~l3^  of  any  past  action 

/  with  the  same  consciousness  it  had  of  it  at  first,  and  with 

Tthe  same  consciousness  it  has  of  any  present  action;  so  £u 

(it  is  the  same  personal  self.     ForJt  is  bjLJhe  consciousneBS 

iLhaft  ofitapi^sent.tibcaights.  andTactiona^^^tat  it  is  s^  to 

itself  .now> jmd  .so  wiU/b^  the  »Gane  ..sel^^  as  fer  as^^e  same 

consciouffliess  can  extend  to  actions  past,  pr  tb^con^e;  and 

would  be  by  distance  of  tiine,'^  or  change  of  substance,  no 

\  more  two  persons,  than  a  man  be  two  men  by  wearing  other 

jdothes  to-day  than  he  did  yesterday,  with  a  long  or  a  short 

I  sleep  between:  th^jfiimejconsjcaousness^'^^ 

/actions   into   the  same,  person,  whatever  substances  oontn- 

\buted  to  their  pix)duction. 

11.  Personal  Identity  in  Change  of  Svbstomcea, — ^That  this 
is  so,  we  have  some  kind  of  evidence  in  our  yery^bodies.  aU 
whose  particles,  whilst  vitally  united  to  this/sime^think- 
ing  conscious  self,  so  that  we  feel  when  thej  are  touched, 
and  are  affected  by,  and  conscious  of  good  qr  harm  that 
happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  ourae]kesj[  ij^eri^idLi^^ 
i^g_cpnscious  self.  Thus,'£Ee  limbs  of  his  body  are  to  every 
one  a  part  of^fmself ;  he  sympathizes  and  is  concerned  for 
them.  Cut  off  a  hand,  and  thereby  separate  it  from  that 
consciousness  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  other  affections^ 
and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that  which  is  himself,  any 
more  than  the  remotest  part  of  matter.  Thus,  we  see  the 
substance  whereof  personal  self  consist-ed  at  one  tinae'mfijnbe 
varied  at  another,  withoiit  the;  change  of  persoB^  identiiy; 
there  being  no  question  about  the  same  person,  tEough  t^ 
limbs  which  but  now  were  a  part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 
y  12.  But  the  queatipn  is,  "  Whether,  if  the  same  substance, 
; which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be  the  same  person;  or,  re- 
maining the  same,  it  can  be  different  persons?" 

WJtether  in  the  Cha/nge  of  thjxiMng.  Svbstimu^.  — And  to 
this  I  answer :  First,  This  can  be  no  question  at  all  to  those 
who  place  thought  in  a  purely  material  animal  constitution, 
void  of  an  immaterial  substance.  For,  whether  their  suppo- 
sition be  true  or  no,  it  is  plain  they  conceive  personal  iden- 
tity preserved  in  something  else  than  identity  of  substance; 
as  animal  identity  is  preserved  in  identity  of  life,  and  not 
of  substance*     And  thereforetho^  who  place  thinking  in  an 
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immatenal  substance  only,  before  tbej  can  come  to  deal  witli 
these  men,  must  show  wky  personal  identity  cannot  be  pre- 
served in  tbe  change  of  immaterial  substanceia,  or  variety  of 
particular  immaterial  substances,  as  well  as  animal  identity 
is  preserved  in  the  change  of  material  substanceaj  or  variety 
of  particular  bodies :  unless  they  will  say,  it  is  one  imma^ 
terial  spirit  that  makes  the  same  life  in  brutesj  as  it  ia  one  im- 
material spirit  that  makes  the  same  |)erson  in  men ;  which  the 
Cartesians  at  leawt  will  not  admit^  for  feax  of  making  brutea 
thinking  things  too. 

13*  But  next  J  as  to  the  fiiitj^Mt.  of  Jthe  question,  "Whether^ 
if  the  same  thin  Id  ng  substance  (supposing  immaterial  suhJ 
stances  only  to  think)  he  changed^  it  can  be  the  same  person  i*^ 
I  a^i^r,  that  cannot  be  r^salYfidi^bnt  hy  those  who  know 
wfet  kind  of  substances  th^yjire  that  do  tliinkj  and  wThetber 
thej^nsciDUsnese  of  jmst  actions  can  BenfraiiBferred  irom 
one  thinking  substance  to  another*  I  grantj  were  the  same 
Gonseiousness  the  same  individnal  action,  it  could  not :  but 
it  being  a  present  representation  of  a  past  action,  why  it 
may  not  be  possible  that  that  may  be  represented  to  the 
mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was,  will  remain  to 
be  shown.  And  thci-efore  how  far  the  consciousness  of  past 
actions  is  annexed  to  any  individual  agent,  so  that  another 
cannot  possibly  have  it,  wiE  be  hard  for  ns  to  determine,  till 
we  know  what  kind  of  action  it  is  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  reflex  act  of  pei-ception  aceompanying  it,  and  how  per- 
formed by  thinking  sobstaneea,  who  cannot  thiidt  without 
being  conscious  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  same 
consciousness,  not  being  the  same  individual  act,  why  000 
intellectual  substance  may  not  have  represented  to  it,  as  done 
by  itself,  what  it  never  did,  and  was  perhaps  done  by  some 
other  agent;  why^  I  say,  such  a  representation  may  not 
possibly  be  without  i-eality  of  matter  of  fact,  m  well  as 
several  representations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet  whilst 
dreaming  we  take  for  tme,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude  from 
the  nature  of  thiuga,  Ajid  that  it  never  is  bo,  will  by  us, 
till  we  have  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  thinking  sub- 
stances, be  best  resolved  into  the  goodness  of  God,  who,  as 
far  as  the  happiness  or  misery  of  any  of  his  sensible  creatures 
is  concerned  in  itj  will  not,  by  a  fatal  error  of  theira^  teise^fe^ 
&tDm  one  to  another  that  oonscioiisaeai  '^\iiG\i  itw^^  t^^«x^ 
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or  punishment  with  it.     How  far  tiiis  may  be  an  argoment 
against  those  who  would  plaoe  thinking  in  a  syBtem  dT  fleet- 
ing animal  spirits,  I  leave  to  be  considerecL     Bat  yet,  to 
return  to  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be  allowed,  tha^  if 
/the  same  consciousness  (which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  quite  t 
(different  thing  from  the  same  numerical  figure  or  motion  in 
Ibody)  can  be  transferred  from  one  thinking  sabstanoe  to  an- 
(other,  it  will  be  possible  that  two  thinking  sabstances  may 
/make  but  one  person.     For  ^  the  same  CQoacJQnaness  bejng 
Vpreserved,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  sn^stuii^B^Jdie 
jpersonal  identity  is  pr^rved. 

^  14.  As  to  the  se(^a3^pa£t.of..tib^J3u^^  ^Whether  the 
same  immaterial  substance  remaining,  there  maj  be  two 
distinct  persons)"  which  question  seems  to  me  to  be  buih 
on  this,  whether  the  same  immaterial  being,  being  conscioos 
of  the  action  of  its  past  duration,  may  be  wholly  stripped 
of  all  the  consciousness  of  its  past  existence  and  lose  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  ever  retrieving  it  again ;  and  so  as  ii 
were  beginning  a  new  account  from  a  new  period,  have  t 
ioonsciousness  that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  state.  All 
those  who  hold  pi'e-existence  are  evidently  of  this  mmB, 
since  they  allow  the  soul  to  have  no  remainingjconkaouao^ 
of^ what. it  did  in  that  pre-existent  state,  either  wE'oI^^pa- 
rate  from  body,  or  informing  any  other  body;  and  if  they 
should  not,  it  is  plain  experience  would  be  against  them. 
So  that  personal  identity  reaching  no  frirther  than  conscious- 
ness reaches,  a  pre-existent  spirit  not  having  continued  so 
many  ages  in  a  state  of  silence,  must  needs  make  different 
persons.  Suppose  a  Christian  Platonist  or  a  P^thagoiean 
should,  upon  God's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation 
the  seventh  day,  think  his  soul  hath  existed  ever  since;* 
♦  Many  ancient  sects  of  philosophers — ^the  Stoics  among  others— oon- 
ceived  that»  at  leasts  the  soul  was  not  transmissible,  but  desGended  to 
animate  the  body  from  a  spiritual  dwelling  on  high.  "  Sunt  qui  pneso- 
mant|  non  in  utero  condjn  animam,  nee  cum  oamis  figulatione  compingi 
atque  produci,  sed  et  effuso  jam  partu  nondum  viro  infant!  extrinteeuM 
imprimi."  (TertuL  de  Anim.  c.  25.)  Lucretius  objects  to  the  Stokx^ 
who  contend  for  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  that  there  remains  to  us  no 
memory  of  our  former  existence : 

**  Prseterea  si  immortaUs  natura  animai 
Constat)  et  in  corpus  nascentibus  insinuatur; 
Cur  super  vetwtam  cetoHm  meminisse  ne(|uimu8  ? " 
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and  would  imagiiiQ  it  has  revolved  lb  seraral  human  bodies, 
03  I  oEca  met  with  one,  who  was  persuaded  hia  had  been  / 
the  aoul  of  Socrates;  (how  reasonably  I   will  not  dispute;' 
i^s  I  know,  that  in  the  post  he  filled,  which  waa  no  incou- 
^derable  one,  he  pa3s<Ki  for  a  irery  rational  man,  and  the 
press  has  shown  that  he  wanted  not  parts  or  learning ;) 
would  any  one  say,  that  he,  beiug  not  conscious  of  any  of  ^ 
Socrates*  actions  or  thoughts,  could  be  the  aame  person  with  | 
Socrates'?     Let  any  one  reflect  upon  himself j  and  conelude 
that  he  has  in  himself  an  immaterial  spirit,  which  is  that 
which  thinks  in  liioij  and^  in  the  constant,  ghaiige  of  lus  body 
keei>s  him  the  same:  ^d  is  that  wtich  he  calls  limi^df: 
letiiim  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  aame  aoul  that  was  iii  Nestor 
or  ThersiteSj  at  the  siege  of  Troy^  (for  souls  being,  aii  far  as 
we  imow  anjrthing  of  them^  in  their  nature  indifferent  to  any 
poroel  of  matter,  the  supposition  has  no  apparent  absurdity 
in  it,)  which  it  may  have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now  the  soul 
of  any  other  man :  but  he  now  having  no  consciousness  of , 
any  of  the  actions  either  of  Hestor  or  Thersites,  does  or  cam 
he  conceive  himself  the  same  per&on  with  either  of  them  1 J 
Can  he  be  contKmod  in  either  of  their  actions  1  attribute 
them  to  himself,  or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the 
actions  of  any  other  men  that  ever  existed  1     So  that  this- 
conaciousnesa  not  reaching  to  any  of  the  actions  of  either 
of  those  men,  he  is  no  more  one  self  with  either  of  them^  i 
than  if  the  soul  or  immaterial  spirit  that  now  informs  him ' 
had  been  created,  and  began  to  exist,  when  it  began  to  in-( 
form  his  present  body,  thpugh  it  were  ever  so  true,  that  the 
same  spirit  that  informed  Nestor's  or  Thersites^  body  were 
numerically  the  same  that  now  informs  his.     For  this  would, 
no  more  make  him  the  same  person  with  Nestor,  than  ifl 
some  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  were  once  a  pai-t  of  Nes-l 
tor,  were  now  a  part  of  this  man ;  the  same  immaterial  sub4 
stance,  without  the  same  consciousness,   no   more  making  j 
the  same  person  by  being  united  to  any  body,  than  the  same} 
parti de  of  matter,  without  consciousness  united  to  any  body^j 
makes  the  same  person.     But  let  him  once  find  himself  con- 
scious of  any  of  the  actions  of  Nestor,  he  then  finds  himself 
the  aame  person  with  Nestor. 

15.  And  thus  may  we  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to 
conceive  the  same  person  at  the  resurtecUo'tii  ^Q>^^\a.^ 
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jbody  not  exactly  in  make  or  parts  the  same  which  he  had 
^'here,  the  same  consciousness  going  along  with  the  aoul  that 
i  inhabits  it.*  But  yet  the  soul  alone,  in  the  change  of  bodieai 
would  scarce  to  any  one  but  to  him  that  makes  the  soul 
the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the  same  man.  For  should 
the  soul  of  a  prince,  carrying  with  it  the  oons<sioiisneB8  of  the 
prince's  past  life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobbler,  as 
soon  as  deserted  by  his  own  soul,  every  one  sees  he  would  be 
the  same  person  with  the  prince,  accountable  only  for  the 

*  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  whose  thonffhts  are  sometimes  hig^y  plukso- 
phical,  remarks  on  this  subject^ — *' Methinks  it  is  but  a  gross  oonoep- 
tion,  to  think  that  every  atom  of  the  present  individual  matter  of  a  body, 
every  grain  of  ashes  of  a  buried  cadayer,  scattered  by  the  wind  through- 
out the  world,  and,  after  numerous  variations,  changed,  peradyentute 
into  the  body  of  another  man,  should,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet^ 
be  raked  together  again  from  all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  be 
made  up  anew  into  the  same  body  it  was  before  of  the  first  man.** 
(Observations  on  Religio  Medici,  &c.,  p.  170,  et  seq.)  Similar  spe- 
culations are  found  in  the  eloquent  work  of  Dr.  Gurnet,  "On  the 
State  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Children  of  the  Besurrection."  Urst  he 
observes,  that,  like  the  woman  quoted  by  the  Sadducees  in  Soi^ 
ture,  the  soul,  during  a  long  life,  is  sometimes  married  to  six  or  seven 
different  bodies.  **  Corpus  nostrum  in  hodiemft  vitft  est  multiplex: 
dissipatur  et  resarcitur  indies,  et  post  aliquot  aunos  fit  ex  int^[ro 
novum.  Proinde  in  curriculo  totius  vitse,  sex  aut  septem  habemus 
diversa  corpora;  et  adhuc  quidem  plura,  si  vivaces  et  longaevi  simus." 
(c.  ix.  p.  198.)  He  next  pursues,  in  imagination,  the  various  trans- 
formations which  the  material  particles  composing  our  bodies  un- 
dergo after  death.  **  Cineres  et  particuls  cadaverum  multifarikm  dis- 
perguntur,  per  mare,  per  terras ;  neque  tauttim  per  terrarum  orbem,  sed 
etiam  in  regiones  aeris :  k  colore  solis  evecti,  in  mille  plagas  dissipstL 
Prseterea^  non  tantum  disseminantur  sparsim  et  solutb  per  omnia  ele- 
menta,  sed  etiam  inseruntur  in  corpora  animalium,  arborum,  fontium, 
rerumque  aliarum,  undo  facile  eximi  aut  extricari  nequeimt.  Denique^ 
in  his  migrationibus  ex  aliis  corporibus  in  alia,  novas  induunt  formas  et 
figuras,  neque  eandem  retinent  naturam  et  quaUtatem.  His  positis  et 
concessis,  quseritur  k  quibus  causis  fiat,  et  qu&  ratione  haec  re-collectio 
partium  et  particularum  unius  cujusque  corporis,  quantumcunque  dis- 
sitarum  utrumque  latentium."  (lb.  p.  202.)  And  again:  "Si  cujusque 
cineres  ab  exordio  mundi  asseverati  fuissent  in  suis  umis  et  capsulis. 
seorsim :  vel  potius  si  singula  cadavera  in  mumiam  conversa,  mi&nerent 
magna  ex  parte  Integra :  aliqua  esset  spes  recuperandi  partes  bene  mul- 
tas  ejusdem  corporis,  absque  alterarum  mistura.  Quandoquidem  ver6 
cadavera,  ut  plurimum  dissolvuntur  et  dissipantur,  partesque  eorum 
magno  se  corpore  miscent:  exhalantur  in  aerem,  reciduntque  in  rore 
et  pluvift:  imbibuntur  k  radicibus  plantarum,  et  facerunt  in  gramina» 
frumenta^  et  fruotus,  unde  redeunt  in  orbem  ut  corpora  humana."  (Ih. 
p.  208.)— Ed. 
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priiicc  s  actions  *  but  who  would  say  it  was  the  same  man.? 
The  body  too  goes  to  the  making  the  man,  and  would,  I 
guess,  to  everybody  determine  the  man  in  this  casej  wherein 
the  soulj  with  all  its  princely  thoughts  about  it,  would  not 
make  another  man :  but  he  would  be  the  same  cobbler  to 
every  one  besidea  himself.     I  know  that^  in  the  oiilinaiy 
way  of  speaking,  the  same  person,  and  the  same  man,  stand  ] 
for  one  and  the  same  thing.     And  indeed  every  one  will 
always  have  a  liberty  to  speak  as  he  pleases,  and  to  apply 
what  articulate  sounds  to  what  ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change^ 
them  as  often  as  he  pleases.     But  yet^  when  we  wiQ  inqu 
what  makes  the  same  spirit,  man,   or  person,  we  must  fix] 
the  ideas  of  spiritj  man,  or  person  in  our  raiuds;  and  haviDgt 
resolved  with  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  them,  it  will  noil 
be  hard  to  determine  in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it 
IS  the  same,  and  when  not. 

16.  C&nscwusnesd  makes  ihe  same  Pers&n. — But  though 
the  same  immaterial  substance  or  soul  does  not  alone,, 
wherever  it  he,  and  in  whatsooTer  state,  make  the  same'i 
man ;  yet  it  is  plain,  consciousness,  as  tar  bs  ever  it  can  ba' 
extend ed,^  shoijdd  it  be  to  ages  pastj  unites  existences  antf 
acHonsj  T^-ry  remote  in  time  into  the  same  person,  as  well  as 
iTdoes  the  existencesi  and  actions  of  the  inmiediately  preced- 
ing 'moment:  so  that  whatever  has  the  consciousness  of 
present  and  past  actions,  is  the  same  person  to  whom  they 
both  beloog.*  Had  I  the  same  consciousaeaa  that  I  saw  the 
ark  and  NoaFs  flood,  as  that  I  saw  an  overfiowiwg  of  the 
Thames  last  winter,  ^^  ^^  ^^hat  I  write  now;  I  could  no  more 
doubt  that  I  who  write  this  now,  that  saw  the  Thames  over* 
flowed  last  winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general 
deluge,  was  the  uame  self,  place  that  selt"  in  what  substance 

•  I  igru  with  Butler  tljat  Locke  is  here  confused  luid  obsoui^  orl  t 
totally  wrang*     In  Ms  runniii^  contents^   or  synopeiB^  he  sayH,  **  Con- 1 
acLOtusness  m&kes  tbe  eame  purBon/'     But   '' one  should  really  think  iu 
solf-evideDt^"  ss  Batler  observes,  "  th&t  consciousnesa  of  perFonikl  idenA 
ti(7  presupposes,   and  tlieinefore  cannot  constitute  peroonal  identity,  Mij\ 
more  than  knowledge  in  any  other  case  <an  constitute  truth,  which  it 
preaiippofi«fl/*  ^Analogy,   Ac,  p,  332.)     Conaciouincas  depends  on  m^ 
mofy;  but  if  a  nmn  ehoold  lose  wholly  ihe  power  of  reminificenc©^  ao 
that  he  could  recall  no  one  action  of  hk  pafit  life^  I  should  not  conaider 
that  his  i>eF«ional  identity  would  hei  tLiuj  aiinilulated,   or  that  ha  had 
become  a  different  individual.  — Ed* 


^ 
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yoa  please^  than  that  I  irbo  write  this  am  the  same  mjaelf 
nofw  whilst  I  write  (whether  I  consist  of  all  the  same  sub- 
stanoe,  material  or  immaterial^  or  no)  that  I  was  yesterday; 
for  as  to  this  point  of  being  the  same  sel^  it  matters  not 
whether  this  present  self  be  made  np  of  the  same  car  other 
substances;  I  being  as  mndi  «moenaed,  and  as  justly  ae- 
jcoontable  for  any  acti<m  that  was  done  a  thousand  years 
/since,  appropriatad  to  me  now  by  this  self-conscioiisness^  as  I 
/am  for  what  I  did  the  last  moment. 

17.  Sdfdependt  on  Con9c%aume88. — Setf  is  that  cgnscioas 
thinlring  thi^  whatever  substance  made  np  o^  (whether  spi- 
ritoial  or  material,  simple  or  compoonded^  it  matters  not,) 
which  is  sensible  or  cgQSf^o^.pfj^easore  and  pain,  caoaUe 
of^^ppinesB  or  misery^  and  so  is .  wncerneS^c^i^^  'SThn 
as  tlttt  consdonsness  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds^  that, 
whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness,  the  little 
finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  himself  as  what  is  most  so.  Upon 
separation  of  this  Uttle  finger,  shonld  this  conscioosness  go 
along  with  the  little  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body, 
it  is  evident  the  little  fi^er  would  be  the  person,  the  same 
person,  and  self  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  As  in  this  case  it  is  the  consciousness  that 
goes  along  with  the  substance,  when  one  part  is  separate 
from  another,  which  makes  the  same  person,  and  con.<^tnte8 
this  inseparable  self;  so  it  is  in  reference  to  substances  remote 
in  time.  That  with  which  the  consciousness  of  this  present 
thinking  thing  can  join  itself^  makes  the  sam^  person,  and  is 
one  self  with  it,  and  with  nothing  "else;  and  so  jittributM  to 
itseli^  and  owns  all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as^ts  own,  as  fer 
as  that  consciousness  reaches,  and  no  further;  as  eveiy  one 
who  reflects  will  perceive. 

18.  Objects  of  Rewa/rd  amd  PtmiakmerU, — In  this  personal 
identity  is  founded  all  the  right  and  justice  of  rewarxi^aftd 
punishment;  happiness  and  misery  being  that  for  which  every 

.  one  is  concerned  for  himself,  and  not  mattering  what  becomes 
I  of  any  substance  not  joined  to,  or  affected  with  that  con- 
sciousness. For  as  it  is  evident  in  the  instance  I  gave  but 
now,  if  the  consciousness  went  along  with  the  little  finger 
when  it  was  cut  off,  that  would  be  the  same  self  which  was 
concerned  for  the  whole  body  yesterday,  as  making  part  of 
itseli^  whose  actiona  thonn  i\i  cs.TiXio\>\)M\>  «Asm^  «&  Its  own  now. 
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Thougli,  if  the  same  body  should  still  live,  and  mnnediatd  j 
from  the  separation  of  the  little  finger  have  its  own  peculiar 
consciouanesa,  whereof  the  little  finger  knew  nothing;  it 
would  not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it,  as  a  f>art  of  itself,  or 
could  own  any  of  its  actionsj  or  have  any  of  them  imputed 
to  him. 

1 9.  This  may  show  us  wherein  personal  identity  consists : 
not  in  the  identity  of  Buhstancej  hut,  as  I_have  said^  in  the 
iKntity  of  cousciousn^B;*  wherein  if  Socrates  and  the  pre- 
Bent  mayor  of  Queeiihorough  agree,  they  are  the  aame  person ; 
if  the  same  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  do  not  partake  of 
the  same  consciousness,  Socrates  waking  and  sleeping  is  not 
the  same  person.  And  to  punish  Socrates  waking  iov  what^ 
sleeping  Socrates  thought,  and  waking  Socrtitea  ws^  never/ 
conscious  of,  would  he  no  more  of  right,  than  to  punish  one 
twin  for  what  has  brother-twin  did,  whereof  he  knew  nothing, 
because  their  out  sides  were  so  like,  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished ;  for  aaeh  twins  have  been  seen. 

20.  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,  suppose  Ji 
wholly  lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  %* 
possibility  of  retrieving  them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never' 
be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I  not  the  same  person;; 
that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once  was'; 
conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them?  To  which  I 
answer,  that  we  must  here  take  notice  what  the  word  I  is 
applied  to ;  which,  in  this  caie,  is  the  man  only.  And  the 
same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  person,  I  is  easily 
here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if  it  /  y 
be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable  ■,/ 
consciousness  at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same: 
man  would  at  different  times  make  different  persons^  which,  / 
we  see,  is  the  sense  of  mankind  iu  the  solemnest  declaration  ^ 
of  theur  opinions;  human  lawa  not  punishiug  the  mad  man 
for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the 
mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two  pensona:  which  is 
somewhat  explained  by  our  way  of  speaking  in  English,  when 
we  say  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is  beside  himself;  in 
which  pli^^*J^©s  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now,  or  at 

*  Compiu'e  the  '^  OUserv&tions  »□  the  Rdigio  Medid,"  by  Sir  K^ 
Dighy.     (MMierpieQ63,  voL  vL  p,  171,  et  iv\\ — ^, 
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least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  self- 
same person  was  no  longer  in  that  man. 

21.  DifferenM  betwem  IdenJbUy  of  Man  and  Person, — ^But 
yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  Socrates,  the  same  individual 
man,  should  be  two  persons.  To  help  us  a  little  in  this,  we 
must  consider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  same  indi- 
vidual man. 

First,  it  must  be  either  the  same  individual,  inunatenal, 
thinking  substance;  in  shorty  the  same  numerical  soul,  imd 
nothing  else. 

Secondly,  or  the  same  animal,  without  any  regard  to  an 
immaterial  souL 

Thirdly,  or  the  same  immaterial  spirit  united  to  the  same 

Now,  take  which  of  these  suppositions  you  please;,  it  is 
impossible  to .  make  p^;spndL_  identity  to  consist  in  anything 
but  consciousness^  or  reach  any  JiiiFSfiS^^thSinEfiat  does. 

For,  by  the  first  of  them,  it  must  be  allowed  possible  that 
a  man  bom  of  different  women,  and  in  distant  times,  may  be 
the  same  man.  A  way  of  speAking,  which  whoever  admits, 
must  allow  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to  be  two  distinct 
persons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  ages,  without 
the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  second  and  third,  Socrates,  in  this  life  and  after  it, 
cannot  be  the  same  man  any  way,  but  by  the  same  conscious- 
ness; and  so  making  human,  identity  to  consist  in  the  same 
thing  wherein  we  place  personal  identity,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  to  allow  the  same  man  to  be  the  same  person.  But 
then  they  who  place  human  identity  in  consciousuess  only, 
and  not  in  something  else,  must  consider  how  they  will  make 
the  infant  Socrates  the  same  man  with  Socrates  after  the 
resurrection.  But  whatsoever  to  some  men  makes  a  man, 
and  consequently  the  same  individual  man,  wherein  perhaps 
few  are  agreed,  personal  identity  can  by  us  be  placed  in 
nothing  but  consciousness,  (which  is  that  alone  which  makes 
what  we  call  self^)  without  involving  us  in  great  absurdities. 

22.  But  is  not  a  man  dnmk  and  sober  the  same  person? 
why  else  is  he  punished  for  the  fact  he  commits  when 
dnmk,  though  he  be  never  afterwards  conscious  of  it?  Just 
as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man  that  walks,  and  does 
otiher  things  in  hia  deep,  \a  ^«  «&axi!b  ^t«»i^  ^^^ii  i&  onawer- 
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able  for  any  miscliief  ba  shaU  do  ia  it."*^    Human  laws  pumBh 
botli,  with  a  justice  suitable  to  tbeir  way  of  knowledge ;  be- 
cause^ in  these  cases,  tbey  cannot  distinguish  certainly  what 
is  realj  what  counterfeit :  and  so  the  ignorance  in  drunken-     I 
ncss  or  sleep  i^  not  admitted  aa  a  plea.     For^  though  punish- 1 
meat  be  annexed  to  peraonalityj  and  personality  to  conscious-' 
neasj  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be  not  conscious  of  what  he 
did,  yet  humaa  judicatures  justly  punish  himj  because  the 
fact  'm  proved  against  him,  but  want  of  consciouanesa  (^umot 
be  proved   for  him»     But   in  the  great   day,  wherein   the  I  I 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  it  may  be  reasonable  I 
to  think,  no  one  shall  be  made  to  answer  for  what  he  knowB  I 
nothing  of;  hut  shall  receive  his  doom,  Lis  conscieace  accnsing  fl 
or  excusing  him-f  ^ 

23,  Consdoumiess  alone  makea  ^»fl^— Nothing  hut  conscious- 
ness  can  unite  remote  existences  into  the  same  person  :  the 
identity  of  substance  will  not  do  it ;  for  whatever  substance 
therein  however  framed,  withojit  consciousness  there  is  no 
person^;  and  a  carcass  may  be  a  person,  as  well  as  any  sort  of 
substance  be  so  without  consciousness* 

Could  we  suppose  two  distinct  incommunicable  concious- 
nesses  acting  the  same  body,  the  one  constantly  by  day,  the 
other  by  night  j  and,  on  the  other  aide,  the  same  consciotis- 
nessj  ax^ting  by  intervals,  two  distinct  bodies ,  I  sflk,  in  the 
first  case,  whether  the  day  and  the  night  man  would  not  be 
two  as  distinct  persons  as  Socrates  and  Plato  1  And  whether, 
in  the  second  case,  there  would  not  he  one  person  in  two  dis- 
tinct bodies,  as  much  as  one  man  ia  the  same  in  two  dis- 
tinct clothings]     Nor  is  it  at   all  material  to  say,  that  this 

*  I  doubt  here  both  the  Iaw  and  the  jufldc&  A  aemriAmbulis^  if  satis- 
factorily proveti  to  h&  Buch,  wciuld  not  be  punkbed  for  Ms  &ot%  whatever 
tbey  tmght  be ;  and  most  certainly  ought  not  to  be^  any  more  than  a 
madman.  ^Ed. 

t  I  have  m^niewhere  read  of  a  traveller  m  America,  who,  having  been  | 
ne&rly  dnswned  in  paBningf  a  great  river,  afterwarde  related,  that,  a  few  I 
momenta  before  all  consciouane^  was  extinguiabed,  the  memory  of  every  \ 
action  he  had  performed  during  hia  life  waa  renewed  within  htm,  with 
tha  ntmoflt  distinctneEs  and  vividneea — that,  in  fact,  his  whole  oareer, 
pamted,  as  it  weret  in  ontlinos  of  fire,  passed  in  rapid  panoramic  procM* 
aion  before  hU  imagination.  Sometliiug  like  this  he  fluppoaed  to  tako 
place  in  every  man,  at  the  moment  of  death^  and  again  at  the  day  of 
lud^ent ;  ao  t^t  we  shall  be  able  to  act  as  witnesHea  against  <]ura&lv««k 
m  ^  tiiat  we  havo  done,  Hpoken^  or  imjighijgd-.  Wii  titi^a  w^^^ftia^ra  ^a^ife  ' 
mtionAt  And  philmoplnc^  idea. — Ei>« 
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flame,  and  this  distinct  oonsdonsneas,  in  the  cases  above 
mentioned,  is  owing  to  the  same  and  distinct  immateiial 
substances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  those  bodies;  which, 
whether  trae  or  no,  alters  not  the  case;  since  it  is  erident 
the  personal  identity  would  equally  be  deteimined  by  the 
consciousness,  whether  that  consciousness  were  annexed  to 
'some  individual  immaterial  substance  or  no.  For,  granting 
that  the  thinking  substance  in  man  must  be  neoesBarily  sup- 
posed immaterial,  it  is  evident  that  immaterial  thi-nlHT^g  thing 
may  sometimes  pEui;  with  its  past  consciousness,  and  be  re- 
stored to  it  again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulneas  men  often 
have  of  their  past  actions :  and  the  mind  many  times  reooven 
the  memory  of  a  past  consciousness,  which  it  had  lost  for 
twenty  years  together.  Make  these  intervals  of  memory  and 
forgetfulness  to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  night, 
and  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immaterial  spirit, 
as  much  as  in  the  former  instance  two  persons  with  the  same 
body.  So  that_self  is  not  detgoa^gd  by  identity  or  diversify 
of  substance,  wEich  it  cannot  be  sure  o^  bi^t  only  hj  i^tm. 
tity  of  consciousness. 

^4'.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  substance  whereof  it  is 
now  made  up  to  have  existed  formerly,  united  in  the  same 
conscious  being;  but,  consciousness  removed,  that  substance 
is  no  more  itself,  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any 
other  substance;  as  is  evident  in  the  instance  we  have  already 
given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of  whose  heat,  or  cold,  or  other  affec- 
tions, having  no  longer  any  consciousness,  it  is  no  more  of  a 
man's  self,  than  any  other  matter  of  the  universe.  In  like 
manner  it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  substance, 
which  is  void  of  that  consciousness  whereby  I  am  myself  to 
myself:  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  existence  which  I  cannot 
upon  recollection  join  with  that  present  consciousness,  whereby 
I  am  now  myself,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  existence  no  more 
myself,  than  any  other  immaterial  being.  For  whatsoever 
any  substance  has  thought  or  done,  which  I  cannot  recollect, 
and  by  my  consciousness  make  my  own  thought  and  action, 
it  will  no  more  belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought 
or  did  itj  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by  any  other 
unmaterial  being  anywhere  existing. 

25.  I  a^ee,  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  this  con- 
sciousness is  annexed  to,  «n<i  \>\i<^  «.€<^r^vqil  o€»  one  individual 
immaterial  substance. 
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But  left  men,  according  to  their  diverse  hypotheses,  resolTe 
of  that  as  they  please;  this  very  intelligent  heiiig,  seimhle  of 
happiness  or  misery,  miist  grant  that  there  is  aomething  that  i 
13  iumself  that  he  is  coacemed  for,  and  would  have  happy;  ^ 
that  this  self  has  existed  in  a  continued  duration  more  than, 
one  instant,  end  therefore  it  is  possihla  may  exist,  as  it  has 
done,  months  and  years  to  come,  without  any  certain  bounds  I 
to  be  set  to  its  duration;  and  may  be  the  game  self  by  the) 
aamo  conscionsness  continued  on  for  the  future.  And  thus^ 
by  this  consciousneas,  he  finds  himself  to  he  the  same  sdf 
which  did  such  or  such  an  action  some  years  since,  by  which 
he  comes  to  beliappy  or  miserable  now.  In  all  which  account 
of  sel^  the  same  numedcal  substance  is  not  considei'ed  as 
making  the  same  self ;  but  the  same  conticLued  consciousness, 
in  which  several  substances  may  have  been  united^  and  again 
separated  from  it;  which,  whilst  they  continued  in  a  vital 
union  with  that  wherein  this  consciousness  then  resided, 
made  a  part  of  that  same  self  Thus  any  pait  of  oui'  bodies 
vitally  united  to  that  which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part 
of  ouraelvea :  biit  upon  separation  irom  the  vit^l  union  by 
which  that  consciousness  is  communicated,  that  which  a 
moment  since  waa  part  of  ourselves,  is  now  no  more  so  than 
a  part  of  another  man*s  self  is  a  part  of  me :  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible but  in  a  little  ttuie  may  become  a  real  part  of  an- 
other person.  And  so  we  have  the  same  numerical  substance 
become  a  pail;  ot"  two  different  persons  ;  and  the  same  person 
pi?eaerved  nnder  the  change  of  varioiis  substances.  Coidd  we 
suppose  any  spirit  wholly  stripped  of  all  its  memoiy  or 
consciousness  of  past  actions,  aa  we  find  our  minds  always 
are  of  a  great  part  of  oui^,  and  sometimes  of  them  all ;  the 
union  or  separation  of  such  a  spiritual  substance  would  nkakel 
no  variatiou  of  personal  identity,  any  more  than  that  of  any) 
particle  of  matter  does.  Any  aubatance  vitally  united  to 
the  present  thinking  being,  ia  a  part  of  that  veiy  same  self 
which  now  is;  anything  united  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of 
former  actions,  makes  also  a  part  of  the  same  sel^  which  is 
the  same  both  then  and  now. 

2G.  F&rs&n  a/orenMc  Tirmr^$M^^  as  I  take  it,  im  the 
njajnp  fnff  ^JR  gglf.  WherevcT  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  him- 
self there,  I  think,  another  may  say  is  the  same  person,* 

•  On  the  vwiotifl  vilification*  of  thia  wqt4,  iefc'B'B&«sr'%\jffii&^3wti,  "^^^ 


i 
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It  is  a  forensic  term,  appropriating  actions  and  their  merit;  and 
so  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents  capable  of  a  l&w,  and 
happiness,  and  misery.    This  personality  extends  itself  beyond 
'  present  existence  to  what  is  past,  only  by  consciousness^  whereby 
it  becomes  concerned  and  accountable,  owns  and  imputes  to 
Utself  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same  ground  and  for  the 
(same  reason  that  it  does  the  present.     All  which  is  founded 
in  a  concern  for  happiness,  the  unavoidable  concomitant  of 
consciousness;  that  which  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain^ 
desiring  that  that  self  that  is  conscious  should  be  happy. 
And  therefore  whatever  past  actions  it  camipt  jcecaasUe^r 
appropriate  to  tliat  preaeoat  ■  self  by  oonscioggneas^^jt^can  be 
no  more  concerned  in,^  than  tfJ^yliaS  nevfiirJ^n jdone ;  and 
to  receive  pleasure  or  pain,  Le.,  reward  or  punishment,  on 
.  the  account  of  any  such  action,  is  aU  one  as  to  be  made  happy 
or  miserable  in  its  first  being,  without  any  demerit  at  all: 
for  supposing  a  man  pimished  now  for  what  he  had  done  in 
another  life,  whereof  he  could  be  made  to  have  no  conscious- 
ness at  all,  what  difference  is  there  between  that  punishment, 
and  being  created  miserable?     And  therefore,  conformable 
to  this,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that,  at  the  great  day,  when  every 
one  shall  ''receive  according  to  his  doings,  the  secrets  of 
all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open.**    The  sentence  shall  be  justified 
by  the  consciousness  all  persons  shall  have,  that  they  them- 
selves, in  what  bodies    soever  they  appear,    or  what    sub- 
stances soever  that  consciousness  adheres  to,  are  the  same  that 
conmiitted  those  actions,  and  deserve  that  punishment  for 
them. 

27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  made  some  suppositions  that  will  look  strange  to 
some  readers,  and  possibly  they  are  so  in  themselves.  But 
yet,  I  think  they  are  such  as  are  pardonable,  in  this  ignorance 
we  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that  is  in  us, 
and  which  we  look  on  as  ourselves.  Did  we  know  what  it 
was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  certain  system  of  fleeting  animal 
spirits;  or  whether  it  could  or  could  not  perform  its  opera- 
rations  of  thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  organized  .as 
ours  is :  and  whether  it  has  pleased  God,  that  no  one  such 
spirit  shall  ever  be  united  to  any  one  ,but  such  body,  upon 

monebimus— j}^«(mam  per  periphrasin  quandam  did  de  hominibus,  sed 
eum  respectu  ad  eorum  conditioTxeai,  officluin,  mores,"  &c.  (Cfr.  Cioer. 
pro  A  Cluentio,  29,  pro  Aidwas  "Bo^^A^.V-^a, 
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the  T\ght  coastitution  of  whose  organs  ita  memory  ahonld 
depend;  we  might  see  the  absurditj  of  some  of  those  suppo- 
sitions I  have  made.  Bnt^  taking  as  we  ordinarily  now  do, 
(in  the  dark  concermug  these  mattery)  the  soul  of  a  man  for 
an  immaterial  suhstance,  indei>eiident  from  matterj  and  in- 
different alike  to  it  all,  there  can,  from  the  nature  of  thingSj 
be  no  absurdity  at  all  to  snppoae  that  the  same  soul  may  at 
different  times  be  united  to  diffei^nt  bodies,  and  with  them 
make  up  for  that  time  one  man,  as  well  as  we  suppose  a  part 
of  a  sheep's  body  yesterday  should  be  a  part  of  a  man's  body 
to-morrow,  and  in  that  unioji  make  a  vital  part  of  Meliboeua 
himselfj  as  well  as  it  did  of  hia  ram, 

23.  The  DifficuUy  from  ill  Use  of  N^a/mes. — To  condude : 
Whatever  aubstancs  begins  to  exist,  it  must,  during  its  ex- 
istence, ueceaaarily  be  the  same :  whatever  compoaitioua  of 
eubatances  begin  to  exist,  during  the  union  of  those  sub- 
stances the  concrete  must  be  the  same;  whatsoever  mode 
begins  to  exist,  during  its  existence  it  ia  the  same;  and  ao 
if  the  composition  be  of  distinct  substances  and  different 
modes^  the  same  rule  holds :  whereby  it  will  appear,  that 
the  difficulty  or  obscurity  that  has  been  about  thia  matter, 
rather  rises  from  the  names  ill  need,  than  &om  any  obscurity 
in  things  themselves.  For  whatever  makes  the  apecific  idea 
to  which  the  name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  ateadily  kept  to, 
the  distinction  of  anything  into  the  same,  and  divers,  will 
easUy  be  conceived^  and  there  can  ariae  no  doubt  about  it. 

29.  Oontirmtd  Bosisien^e  Tnakes  Ideniit^.-^Forj  supposing  a 
rational  spirit  be  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  easy  to  know  what 
is  the  same  man,  viz.,  the  same  spirit,  whether  separate  or 
in  a  body,  will  he  the  same  man.  Suj^posing  a  rational 
spirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain  conformation  of 
parts  to  make  a  man,  whilst  that  rational  spirit,  -wdth  that 
vital  confoimation  of  parts,  though  continued  in  a  fleeting 
successive  body,  remains^  it  will  be  the  same  man.  But  if 
to  any  one  the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  union  of  parts 
in  a  certain  shape,  as  long  as  that  vital  union  and  shape 
remain  in  a  concrete  no  otherwise  the  same,  but  by  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  fleeting  particles,  it  will  be  the  same 
man*  For,  whatever  be  the  composition  whereof  the  com^- 
plex  idea  is  made,  whenever  existence  makes  it  one  ^n- 
ticular  thing  under  any  denominfitioii,  t^  «a.m&  ^i-sli^MeaEfti 

vol.  1,  %^ 
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contmued,  preserves  it  the  same  individiial  tinder  the  saniQ 
denomination.* 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OF  OTHER  BELATIOKS. 

1.  FroportUmal, — ^Besides  the  before-mentioned  occasioDB 
of  time,  place,  and  causality,  of  comparing  or  referring  things 
one  to  another,  there  are,  as  I  have  said,  infinite  oth^ 
some  whereof  I  shall  mention. 

First,  The  first  I  shall  name  is  some  one  simple  idea,  which, 
being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  afibrds  an  occasion  of  com- 
paring the  subjects  wherein  it  is  to  one  another,  in  respect 
of  that  simple  idea,  v.  g.,  whiter,  sweeter,  equal,  mor^  && 
These  relations,  depending  on  the  equality  and  excess  of  tbe 
same  simple  idea,  in  several  subjects,  may  be  called,  if  one 
will,  proportional ;  and  that  these  are  only  conversant  about 
those  simple  ideas  received  from  sensation  or  reflection,  is 
80  evident,  that  nothing  need  be  said  to  evince  it. 

2.  NcUwral. — Secondly,  Another  occasion  of  comparing 
things  together,  or  considering  one  thing,  so  as  to  include 
in  that  consideration  some  other  thing,  is  the  circnmstances 
of  their  origin  or  b^inning;  which  being  not  afterwards 
to  be  altered,  make  the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lasting 
as  the  subjects  to  which  they  belong,  v.  g.,  &ther  and  son, 
brothers,  cousin-germans,  kc,  which  have  their  relations  by 
one  community  of  blood,  wherein  they  partake  in  several 
degrees :  coimtrymen,  L  a,  those  who  were  bom  in  the  same 
coimtry  or  tract  of  ground,  and  these  I  call  naji^^Lxdftticaifl: 
wherein  we  may  observe,  that  mankind  have  fitted  their 
notions  and  words  to  the  use  of  common  life,  and  not  to  the 
truth  and  extent  of  things.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  reality, 
the  relation  is  the  same  betwixt  the  better  and  the  be- 
gotten in  the  several  races  of  other  animals  as  well  as  men; 
but  yet  it  is  seldom  said,  this  bull  is  the  grand&ther  of  such 
a  calf,  or  that  two  pigeons  are  cousin-germans.  It  is  very 
convenient,  that,  by  distinct  names  these  relations  should 
be  observed  and  marked  out  in  mankind;  there  being  oc- 
casion, both  in  laws  and  other  communications  one  with 

*  Hie  doctrine  of  identity  and  diversity  contained  in  this  chapter,  the 
Bishop  of  WorceBter  'jgor^toada  V>  \»^  \ii<yn:tsaitoo&  ^?r&3x  -^ha  dootrinee  of 
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aaotber,  to  mention  and  take  notice  of  men  under  tJiese  re- 
lations; from  whence  also  axtse  the  obligations  of  several 
duties  amongst  men.  Whereas,  in  brutes,  men  having  veiy 
little  or  no  cause  to  mind  these  relations,  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  them  divine t  and  peculiar  names.  This, 
hj  the  way,  may  give  us  some  light  into  the  diJ|ereiit  state 
and  growth  of  languages ;  wbiob  being  suited  only  to  the 
convenience  of  conmiunication,  ai'e  proportioned  to  the 
notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts  famiHar 
amongst  them ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  extent  of  things^ 
nor  to  the  variona  respects  might  be  found  among  them,  nor 
the  different  abstract  considerations  might  be  framed  about 
them.  Where  they  had  no  philoflopbicftl  notions,  there  they 
had  no  tei'ms  to  express  them:  and  it  is  no  wonder  men 
should  have  &amed  no  names  for  those  things  they  found 
no  occasion  to  discourse  of  Fi'om  whence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  why,  as  in  some  countries,  they  may  bavf^  not  ao 
much  as  the  name  for  a  horse ;  and  in  others,  where  they 
are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their  horses,  than  of  their 
own,*  that  there  they  may  have  not  only  names  for  par- 
tictilar  horses,  but  also  of  their  several  relations  of  kindred 
one  to  another. 

3,  InstUu£ed, — Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of  con- 
sidering things,  with  reference  to  one  another,  is  some  act 
whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral  right,  jiower,  or  obliga- 
tion to  do  something.  Thus,  a  general  is  one  that  hath 
power  to  command  an  armyj  and  an  army  under  a  general 
is  a  collection  of  armed  men,  obliged  to  obey  one  man,  A 
citijEen,  or  a  burgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  certain  pri- 
vileges in  this  or  that  place.  All  this  sort  depending  upon  i 
men^s  wills,  or  agreement  in  society,  I  caU  instituted,  or( 
voluntary;  and  may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural,  in 

ih^  Chnatkn  faith,  concBming  the  resurroction  at  the  dead.  His  WAy 
of  arguliig  from  it  ia  this :  he  fiaye :  The  reaaori  of  believing  the  resar- 
rectioD  of  the  same  body,  npon  Mr.  Locke's  gnouTid«,  iu  from  the  idea 
of  identity.  To  which  our  author,  in  hia  Third  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
oi  Woroester,  auswei^  a^  will  be  Been.  (See  Appendix,  No.  YLi  at  end 
of  vol  ii) — En. 

*  Aa  in  Arabia,  whcire,  however,  they  haTe  not,  na  is  commonly  BUp- 
poflfld,  written  genealogies,  tHiough  they  preserve  with  the  utnioet  c^e 
the  pedigree  of  thevr  horsen.  I  have  seen  a  buxb  of  the  famous  Hafi&an 
breed,  the  history  of  which  la  probably  oa  well  known  in  the  desert  as 
that  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongi,  — £s^* 
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that  they  are  most^  if  not  all  of  them,  some  -way  or  other 
alterable,  and  separable  from  the  persons  to  whom  they  ha^e 
sometimes  belonged,  thongh  neither  of  the  sabetanoee^  so 
related,  be  destroyed.  Now,  thongh  these  are  all  recdprocal, 
as  well  as  the  rest,  and  contain  in  them  a  refermoe  of  two 
things  one  to  the  other;  yet,  because  one  of  the  two  things 
often  wants  a  relatiye  name,  importing  that  reference;,  men 
usually  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the  relation  is  commonly 
overlooked :  v.  g.,  a  patron  and  client  are  easily  allowed  to 
be  relations,*  but  a  constable  or  dictator  are  not  so  readily 
at  first  hearing  considered  as  such;  because  there  is  no 
peculiar  name  for  those  who  are  under  the  command  of  a 
dictator  or  constable,  expressing  a  relation  to  either  of  them; 
though  it  be  certain  that  either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power 
over  some  others,  and  so  is  so  &r  related  to  them,  as  well  as 
a  patron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

4.  Moral, — ^Fourthly,  There  is  another  sort  of  relatioii, 
which  is  the  conformity  or  disagreement  inen's  volimtaiy 
actions  have  to  a  rule  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  by 
which  they  are  judged  of;  which,  I  think,  may  he  oalled 

*  The  nature,  however,  of  the  relationship  subsisting  among  the  old 
Bomons  between  patron  and  client  is  not  very  generally  understood; 
nor,  in  fact^  is  it  of  easy  explanation.  Niebuhr,  perhaps,  lias  done  most 
of  any  modem  writer  towards  elucidating  the  subject;  and  his  ideas 
are  these: — ''The  Patronus  and  Matrona  are  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  family,  in  relation  to  their  children  and  domestics,  and  to  their 

dependents,   the  clients The  clients  who  neither  gained  tbeir 

livelihood  by  trade  nor  had  abeady  acquired  property,  received  grants 
from  their  patrons  of  building-ground  on  their  estates,  together  with 
two  acres  of  arable  land ;  not  as  property,  but  as  a  precarious  tenement, 
which  the  owner  could  resume,  if  he  felt  himself  injured.  But  all,  how- 
ever different  in  rank  and  consequence,  were  entitied  to  paternal  pro- 
tection from  the  patron :  he  was  bound  to  relieve  their  distress,  to  appear 
for  them  in  courts  to  expound  the  law  to  them,  civil  and  pontifical.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clients  wero  obliged  to  be  heartily  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient to  their  patron,  to  promote  his  honour,  to  pay  his  mulcts  and  fines, 
to  aid  him  jointly  with  the  members  of  his  house  in  bearing  burdens  for 
the  conunonwealth,  and  defraying  the  charges  of  public  offices,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  portioning  of  his  daughters,  and  to  ransom  him  or  whoever 
of  his  family  might  fall  into  an  enemy's  hands."  (Hist,  of  Rome^  yxA.  i 
p.  279.)  This  account  of  the  German  historian  agrees,  in  most  parti- 
culars, with  that  which  had  already  been  given  in  1660,  by  Sigonms  in 
his  learned  but  littie  known  work,  De  Antique  Jure  Civium  Romano* 
rum,  L  it  p.  35,  a.  b.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that  Niebuhr  never  once 
refers  to  bun,  so  far  aa  1  'ha^^  'Wsi  ^VA&  \a  daacovor. — Ed. 
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iiigTal_i:Blgtipii,  aa  being  that  wldcli  denominates  owe  moral 
actional  and  deserves  well  to  h&  ejcamined;  there  being  no 
part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  febould  be  more  careful  to 
get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  oU- 
Bcurity  and  confusion.  Human  actions,  wben  with  their 
vaiioua  ends,  objects,  manners,  and  circumstances,  they  are 
fi^amed  into  distinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been  shownj 
BO  many  mixed  modes,  a  gi^eat  part  whereof  have  names  an- 
nexed to  them.  Thufl^  supposing  gratitude  to  be  a  readtnesa 
to  acknowledge  and  return  kindness  received ;  polygamy  to 
be  the  having  more  wivesi  than  one  at  once ;  when  we  frame 
these  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have  there  so  many 
determined  ide.aa  of  mixed  modes*  Bnt  this  is  not  all  that 
concems  onr  actions;  it  is  not  enough  to  have  determined 
idcaB  of  them,  and  to  know  what  names  belong  to  such  and 
such  combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  further  and  greater 
concernment;  and  that  isj  to  know  whether  such  actions,  so 
made  up,  are  morally  good  or  bad. 

5.  Moral  Goad  and  MvU. — Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been 
showoj  (E,  IL  chap,  xx  §  %  and  chap,  xxi  §  42,)  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occasions  or  procures 
pleasure  or  pain  to  na  Moral  good  and  evil,  then,  is  only 
the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to 
some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil  is  drawn  on  us  by  the  \ 
will  and  power  of  the  law-maker ;  which  good  and  evil,  plea- 
sure or  iiain,  attending  our  observance  or  breach  of  the  law 
by  the  decree  of  the  law-makerj  is  that  we  caU  reward  and 
pnniMbment. 

6.  Moral  Muks.^-Oi  these  moral  rul^s  or  l&wa,  to  which 
men  geneiully  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of  the  rectitude 
or  pravity  of  their  actions,  there  aeem  to  me  to  be  three  sorts, 
with  their  three  different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  pu- 
nJAhmeuts;  for,  since  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  suppctse 
a  nde  set  to  the  free  actionij  of  men,  without  annexing  to  it 
some  enforcement  of  good  and  evil  to  determine  his  will,  we 
most,  wherever  we  sujipowe  a  law,  suppose  also  some  reward 
or  pimishment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be  in  vain 
for  one  intelligent  being  to  set  a  rule  to  the  actions  of  an- 
other, if  he  had  it  not  in  hia  power  to  reward  the  compliance 
with,  and  punish  devjatiou  from  hia  rule,  by  some  ^aA  ^tsA 
evil  that  is  not  the  natural  product  asi4  cotiaKcjOkSsti^rfe  '^i^  '^'^ 
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action  itself.  For  that  being  a  natnral  convenienoe  or  in- 
conyenience,  would  operate  of  itself,  without  a  law.*  This^ 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  trae  nature  of  all  law^  properly  so 
called. 

7.  LawB, — ^The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their  actions 
'  to,  to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity,  seem  to  me  to  be 

these  three:  1.  The  divine  law.  2.  The  ciyil  law.  3.  The 
law  of  opinion  or  reputation,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  By  the 
i  relation  they  bear  to  the  first  of  these,  men  judge  whether 
\  their  actions  are  sins  or  duties;  by  the  second,  whether  they 
I  be  criminal  or  innocent;  and  by  the  third,  whether  they  be 
1  virtues  or  vices. 

8.  Divine  Law  the  Measure  of  Sin  and  Dvty, — ^First,  the 
divine  law,  whereby  I  mean  that  law  which  Qod  has  set  to 
the  actions  of  men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the 
light  of  nature,t  or  the  voice  of  revdation.  That  €k>d  has 
given  a  rule  whereby  men  should  govern  themselves,  I  think 
there  is  nobody  so  brutish  as  to  deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do 
it;  we  are  his  creatures;  he  has  goodness  and  wisdom  to 

j  direct  our  actions  to  that  which  is  best,  and  he  has  power  to 
enforce  it  by  rewards  and  punishments  of  infinite  weight  and 

'  duration  in  another  life;  for  nobody  can  take  us  out  of  his 
hands.  This  is  the  only  true  touchstone  of  moral  rectitude; 
and,  by  comparing  them  to  this  law,  it  is  that  men  judge  of 
the  most  considerable  moral  good  or  evil  of  their  actions: 
that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  sins,  they  are  like  to  procure 
them  happiness  or  misery  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.J 

*  However,  we  consider  it  to  be  ''a  law  of  nature"  that  certain  actions 
necessarily  produce  certain  results  to  the  actor ;  which,  as  they  are  Mea- 
surable or  otherwise,  may  be  regarded  as  a  reward  or  punishment.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  Uiat  these  consequences  have  been  attached  by 
the  Creator  to  the  acts  from  which  they  spring,  with  design  to  puniah  or 
reward. — Ed. 

f  On  the  natural  way  of  finding  out  laws  by  reason  to  guide  the  will 
unto  that  which  is  good,  see  Hooker,  Eccles.  Polity,  1.  i.  §  8. — Ed. 

X  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  metaphysical  studies  had  conferred 
considerable  acuteness  on  his  mind,  indulges  in  oversubtilty  in  the  re- 
marks where  he  attacks  Paley's  very  imperfect  definition  of  virtue; 
which  would  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  doctrine  in  the  text. 
**  Virtue,"  says  Paley,  ''is  the  doing  good  tp  mankind,  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  (Monl 
Philoflophy,  17.)  '*  According  to  this  doctrine,"  observes  Mackintosh, 
** every  action  not  done  for  tYie  aakfi  o^  \2ki«  »J2^>S%\A!^c^a«A\i^riaioiis.'' 
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9.  Oim£  Lam  ths  Meamre  of  CrimsB  and  Innocence, — 
Secondly,  tte  civil  law — the  male  set  hy  the  eommonwealth 
to  the  actions  of  those  who  belong  to  it — h  another  ni]e  to 
which  mea  refer  their  actions,   to  judge  whether  they  be 
criminal  or  no.     This  law  nobody  overlooks,  the  rewards  and 
jjunishmentfi  that  enfoi-ce  it  being  re^dy  at  hand,  and  suit-  ^ 
able  to  the  power  that  makes  it;*  which  is  the  force  of  the 
commonwealth,  engaged  to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  | 
possessiomi  of  tho^e  who  live  according  to  its  law;  and  has  i 
power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods,  from  him  who 
disobeys ;  which  is  the  pumishment  of  offencea  committed 
against  this  law. 

10.  PkUosophic€d  Law  tits  Mea,9Ure  of  Virtue  and  Vice. — 
Thirdly,  the  law  of  opinion  or  reputation.  Virtue  and  vice 
ai'e  names  pretended  and  supposed  everywhei'e  to  stand  for 
actions  in  their  own  nature  right  and  wrong]  and  as  ikr  as 

(Eibtcil  FbUoeopbyT  p.  27B,  et  seq,)  And  so  it  i%  m  tratL :  for,  wUgb. 
the  naiid  disco  vera  that  virtue  ia  mtellectimi  health,  and  \icG  intellectunl 
diiienge^  it  naturally  preferH  the  actiona  which  promote  th^t  health  j  iknd, 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  it,  hcfore  such  aa  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
it,  **Now,  it  in  plmn,"  addB  h^  '"that  an  act  cjumot  be  sajd  to  be 
done  for  the  soko  of  anything  which  is  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
agent  at  the  tnoment  of  action.*'  But  this  ia  not  pJain.  A  man  who 
habituates  himself  to  walking  in  the  ojjeti  air,  for  ilU  tuke  of  hi»  Ji^tk, 
often  continues  his  walk  wbeu  no  idea  of  the  obj^t  for  which  he  k  walk- 
iog  is?  pre&ent  to  bi»  mind.  And  so  in  morala.  We  ^t  into  the  habit 
of  acting  in  a  certain  manner,  for  the  sake  of  obeying  God,  and  obtajn- 
ing  his  approbation^  which  18  b^ppineaa;  but  thia  motive  m&y  not  be 
always  preaent  to  the  uiind  while  engaged  tn  aots  of  virtue* — ^En. 

*  Aa  most  political  Hocietiea  are  ill  organized,  it  often  happens,  that 
both  the  lawa  of  God  and  public  opinion  are  in  oppoftidon  %o  the  civil 
IftWE  in  force-  in  which  caao,  every  good  man  will  be  a  bad  citizen, 
eince  he  must  neccBsnrily  desire  the  disHolution  of  that  government  under 
which  he  happens  to  live.  This  fact  haa  been  well  put  by  Muretua,  in 
hia  Commentary  on  Anstotle*a  Nicom&chs^n  Ethica  :  ^ '  De  hac  privata. 
cujuaque  diaciplina  ait  ArkWteles  fore  ut  )H>ateriua  diaputetur,  nunquld 
^r  ad  dvilem  facultatem  an  ad  aliam  quaud&m  pertinent  Nam  in  p«i^ 
fecta  quidem,  ut  opdme  temperata  rcpubHca  ejuedem  fACultatia  eit  bonoB 
oives  effieere^  et  bonos  viroe.  Blic  enim  ia  demum  bonus  clvis  eat,  qw 
vtr  bonus.  At  in  vitioso  et  dcpi-avato  reipublicffi  statu  ftliud  est 
bonum  virum  esae,  &liud  civem  bonum.  Kam  bonus  civi^  est  qui  prse- 
eentem  reipublicie  statum  mudoiie  uuat,  eumque  modis  omnibus  conaer- 
Tare  con Atur.  At  ea  qui&  Titlon  eiint^  viro  bono  pkccre  non  poasunt. " 
(In.  L  V.  p.  400,  et  aeq,)  On  the  vanoua  contridictory  notions  &nd 
bAbita  wbicb  prevail  amoug  men  in  difierent  jwrte  of  the  worlds  lee 
Kontaigne,  Easai*,  LI,  c;  22;  and  Mim.  Yar.  Kiat,  V.  vi.  t.\,— ^^£si. 
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they  really  are  so  applied,  they  so  &r  are  conrnddeat  irHh 
the  divine  law  above  mentioned.  Bat  yet,  ^vrkatever  is  pre^ 
tended,  this  is  visible,  that  these  names,  virtue  and  vioc^  in 
the  particular  instances  of  their  application,  througk  the 
several  nations  and  societies  of  men  in  the  world,  are  ood- 
stantly  attributed  only  to  such  actions  as  in  each  oountiy  and 
society  are  in  reputation  or  discredit.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
thought  strange,  that  men  everywhere  should  give  the  name 
of  virtue  to  those  actions,  which  amongst  them  are  judged 
praiseworthy;  and  call  that  vice,  which  they  aoooiint  blem- 
able ;  since  other¥d8e  they  would  condemn  themselvee;,  if  they 
should  think  anything  right,  to  which  they  allowed  not  com- 
mendation :  anything  wrong,  which  they  let  pass  without  blame. 
Thiis  the  measure  of  what  is  everywhere  called  and  esteemed 
virtue  and  vice  is  this  approbation  or  dislike,  praise  or  blarney 
which,  by  a  secret  and  tacit  consent,  establi^ies  itself  in  iho 
several  societies,  tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the  world; 
whereby  several  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  disgrace 
amongst  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maximfl,  or  fEwhioiL 
of  that  placa  For  though  men  uniting  into  politic  societies 
have  resigned  up  to  the  public  the  disposing  of  all  their 
force,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  it  against  any  fellow- 
citizens  any  further  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs;  yet 
they  retain  still  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  approving 
or  disapproving  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  tiiey  live 
amongst,  and  converse  with :  and  by  this  approbation  and 
dislike  they  establish  amcmgst  themselves  what  they  will  call 
virtue  and  vice. 

11.  That  this  is  the  common  measure  of  virtue  and  vice, 
will  appear  to  any  one  who  considers,  that,  though  that 
passes  for  vice  in  one  country  which  is  coimted  a  virtue— or 
at  least  not  vice — ^in  another,  yet  everywhere  virtue  and 
praise,  vice  and  blame,  go  together^     Virtue*  is  everywhere 

*  Our  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition,  taking*  notice  liow 
apt  men  have  been  to  mistake  him,  added  what  here  follows :  '  <  Of  tiiis 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man  has 
given  me  a  late  instance,  to  mention  no  other.  For  the  civility  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  candour  that  belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to 
throk  that  he  would  have  closed  his  preface  with  an  insinuation,  as  if  in 
what  I  had  said,  book  ii  chap.  28,  concerning  the  third  rule  which  men 
refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to  make  ^virtue  vice^  and  vice  virta^ 
unless  he  had  nuBts^enm^  -msKoxiv^*,  ^\»s:3cl  \i«k  <»^>j3diLQt  have  doiie^  If 
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that  which  is  thought  praiseirorthy ;  and  nothmg  else  but 
that  which  has  tha  allowance  of  pubUc  esteem  is  c^ecl 

lie  had  but  giTen  hiniBelf  the  troublo  to  ijonsider  what  tha  a^rgurnenti  Wfi;a 
I  was  then  upon,  and  wimt  waa  the  chief  design  of  that  ehapteft  plainly 
enough  Bet  down  in  the  fourth  sectioD,  and  those  following,  Yov  I  wsA 
there  not  laying  down  moral  nil^^  but  showing  tHe  original  and  nat^^ 
of  mend  IdeoB,  and  enumGrating  the  rules  men  make>  use  nf  in  moral 
relatLeiLS,  whether  thoso  rules  wem  true  or  false :  and,  pumuant  there- 
unto, I  tell  what  hiifi  eveTywhere  that  djenomlnatioi^  which  in  the  lan- 
guage ef  that  plsice  answers  i&  virtue,  and  Yiee  in  ours  ;  which  alters  Dot 
the  nature  of  thin^,  though  tnen  do  generally  judge  of.  Mid  denominata 
their  actietis  a^ouoniing  to  the  esteem  and  ^hiou  ef  the  place  of  sect 
they  are  of, 

** If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  said,  b.  L  o*  lit 
1 13>  and  in  this  present  chapter,  113,  14  15,  and  20,  be  would  havd 
known  what  I  think  of  the  eternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and 
wmng,  and  what  I  call  virtue  and  ticq  :  and  if  he  lia4  observed  that,  iti 
the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of  fact  what  others  call 
Tirtue  and  vice,  he  would  not  have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  exception, 
for  I  think  I  am  not  much  out  in  saying,  tliat  one  of  the  ndes  made  use 
of  in  the  world  for  a  ground  or  m^asurG  of  a  moral  relation,  is  that  esleeni 
and  reputation  which  sevend  aorte  of  OvCtioiiB  find  variously  in  the  several 
societies  of  meu^  according  to  which  they  are  there  called  virtues  or 
vices :  and  whatever  authority  the  learned  Mr.  Lowde  placca  in  his  old 
English  Dictionary,  I  dare  eay  it  nowhere  telk  Mm,  (if  I  should  appeal 
to  it, )  that  the  same  action  ia  not  in  credit,  called  and  coutiteii  a  virtue 
in  one  placet,  which  betrtg  in  disrepute^  paiuM  for  and  under  the  name  of 
TKJO  in  another.  The  taiing  notiee  that  men  beetow  the  names  of  virtue 
and  vice  aeconiing  to  this  rule  of  reputation^  is  all  I  have  done^  or 
can  be  laid  to  my  charge  to  bavo  done,  towards  the  making  vice  virtue^ 
and  virtue  vice.  But  the  good  man  does  weU,  and  a»  becomes  his 
ctdling,  to  be  watchful  in  i^ucb  }K>ints,  and  to  take  the  alarm,  even 
at  encpressions,  which,  standing  alone  by  themBolves,  might  sound  ill, 
SAd  be  suspected. 

**  It  m  to  this  ^al,  allowable  in  Ma  function,  tltat  I  forgive  his  citing-, 
la  be  does,  these  words  of  mine^  in  §  11  of  tMs  chapter;  **The  exhorta^ 
titma  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  common  repute: 
*  Whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoevefr  things  are  of  good  report^  if 
there  be  any  virtue^  if  there  be  any  praise^'  &c.^  PbiL  iv.  8,"  without 
taking  notice  of  those  immediately  preceding;,  which  introduce  them,  and 
run  thua :  '*  Whereby,  in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  boundariefl 
of  the  law  of  natures,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vioe,  were 
pretty  well  preserved ;  so  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers," 
k^.^  by  which  words;,  and  the  rest  of  that  aectian,  it  is  plain  that  I 
brought  that  passage  of  St.  Faid^  not  to  prove  that  the  general  measure 
of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice,  throughout  the  world,  wa*  the  reputa^ 
tion  and  fashion  of  each  particuhw  society  within  itaelf ;  hut  to  show 
that,  though  it  were  so,  yet,  for  reasons  I  there  g^ve,  men,  in  that  way 
of  denominating  tbeir  actiona,  did  not,  for  the  moat  part,  much  v&.ri 
firom  the  law  oS  nature  j  which  ia  that  ntandmf^  axi!^  Taisa^aysCTi^ffii  x^s^  ^"1 
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Yiriua  Yirtae  and  praise  are  so  united^  that  the7  are 
called  often  by  the  same  name.     ''  Smit  sua  prsemia  laudi," 

tdiich  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude  and  praTi^of  their 
actioiiSy  and  accordingly  denominate  them  virtues  or  vices.  Had  Mr. 
Lowde  considered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  purpose  to 
have  quoted  that  paasage  in  a  sense  I  used  it  not;  and  would,  I  imaginfl^ 
have  spared  the  explication  he  subjoins  to  it^  as  not  very  neoessaiy.  But 
I  hope  this  second  edition  will  give  him  satis&otion  on  the  pomt^  and 
that  this  matter  is  now  so  expressed,  as  to  show  him  there  was  no  cause 
of  scruple. 

**  niough  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  those  apprehensions  he  has 
expressed  in  the  latter  end  of  his  pre&oe,  concerning  wluvb  I  had  said 
about  virtue  and  vice;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinkiy^  in  -^^^ 
he  says  in  his  third  chapter,  p.  78,  concerning  natural  inscription  and 
innate  notions.  I  shall  not  deny  him  the  pri^ege  he  claims  (p.  52)  to 
state  the  question  as  he  pleases,  especially  when  he  states  it  so  as  to 
leave  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  said:  for,  aooording'  to  h™, 
innate  notions  being  conditional  things,  depending  upon  the  ooncarremee 
of  several  other  circumstances,  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them ;  all 
that  he  says  for  innate,  imprinted  impressed  notions  (for  of  innate,  ideas 
he  says  nothing  at  all)  amounts  at  last  only  to  this:  that  there  are 
certain  propositions,  which,  though  the  soul  from  the  beginnings  or  when 
a  man  is  bom,  does  not  know,  yet^  by  assistance  from  the  oatwaid 
senses,  and  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation,  it  may  afterwards 
come  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of;  which  is  no  more  than  what  I 
have  affirmed  in  my  first  book.  For  I  suppose  by  the  soul's  exerting 
them,  he  means  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  else  the  soul's  exerting 
of  notions  will  be  to  me  a  very  unintelligible  expression ;  and  I  thiwV^  at 
best»  is  a  very  unfit  one  in  this  case,  it  misleading  men's  thoughts  by  an 
insinuation,  as  if  these  notions  were  in  the  mind  before  the  soul  exerts 
them,  i  e.,  before  they  are  known:  whereas,  truly  before  they  are 
known,  there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity  to  know 
them,  when  the  concurrence  of  those  circumstances,  which  this  ingenious 
author  thinks  necessaiy  in  order  to  the  soul's  exerting  them,  brings  tfww^ 
into  our  knowledge. 

**  Page  52,  I  find  him  express  it  thus :  *  These  natural  notions  are  not 
so  imprinted  upon  the  soul,  as  that  they  naturally  and  necessarily  exert 
themselves,  even  in  children  and  idiots,  without  any  assistance  fix>m  the 
outward  senses,  or  without  the  help  of  some  previous  cultivation.'  Hera^ 
he  says,  they  exert  themselves,  as  p.  78,  that  ihe  soul  exerts  them. 
When  he  has  explained  to  himself  or  others  what  he  means  by  the  soul's 
exerting  innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themselves,  and  what  that 
previous  cultivation  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  their  being  exerted, 
are ;  he  will,  I  suppose,  find  there  is  so  little  of  controversy  between  him 
and  me  in  the  poin^  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  notions,  which 
I,  in  a  more  vulgar  style,  call  knowing,  that  I  have  reason  to  think  he 
brought  in  my  name  upon  this  occasion  only  out  of  the  pleasure  he  has 
to  speak  civilly  of  me;  which  I  must  gratefully  acknowledge  he  has 
done  wherever  he  mentions  me^  not  without  conferring  on  me^  as  f 
others  have  done,  a  tiUe  1  have  no  tv^\.  \a  "  — 'Ss^ 
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Bays  Tjr^;*  and  so  Cicero,  "  Nihil  Labet  natura  prsestantiuSj 
quam  liuneatatem,  qirnm  laud&m,  quam  dignitatem^  quam 
deciis;**f  which  he  tells  you  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing. 
This  13  the  language  of  the  heathen  phiLoaophers,  who  well 
understood  wherein  their  notions  of  Tortue  and  vice  con- 
siated;  and  though  perhaps  by  the  different  temper,  educa- 
tion, fashion,  maxima^  or  intereat  of  different  sorts  of  men,  it 
fell  out>  that  what  was  thought  praiseworthy  in  one  place, 
escaped  not  censure  ip  another;  and  so  in  different  societies, 
"virtues  and  vices  were  changed ;  yet,  &ja  to  the  main^  they  for 
the  most  part  kept  the  skme  eTerywhere :  for,  ainoe  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  encourage  with  esteem  and  repu^ 
tation  that  wherein  every  one  finds  Ms  advantage,  and  to 
blame  and  diaeounteimnco  the  contrary,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
eateem  and  discredit,  virtue  and  vice,  should,  in  a  great  mea- 
eure,  everywhere  correspond  with  the  unchangeable  rule  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  established  j 
there  being  notlnng  that  so  directly  and  visibly  secures  and 
advances  the  genend  good  of  mankind  in  this  world,  as  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  he  has  set  them ,  and  nothing  that  breeds 
tuch  mischiefs  and  confusion,  as  the  neglect  of  them.  And 
therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all  sense  and  reason,  and 
their  own  interest,  which  they  are  so  constantly  true  to,  J 
could  not  generally  mistake  in  placing  their  commendation 
and  blame  on  that  aide  that  really  deserved  it  not.  Nay, 
even  those  men  whose  practice  was  otherwise,  failed  not  to 
give  their  approbation  right;  few  being  depi-aved  to  that 
degree  as  not  to  condemn,  at  least  in  others,  the  faults  they 
themselves  were  guilty  of ;  whereby,  even  in  the  corruption 
of  manners,  the  true  boundariea  of  the  law  of  nature,  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice,  were  pretty  well 
preferred.  So  that  even  the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers, 
have  not  feared  to  appeal  to  conamon  repute ;  "  Whatsoever 

•  The  complete  pofBage  ii : 

Sunt  hie  etiajta  sua  pr^mia  kudi : 
Sunt  lacbxim^  rerma.  \  et  mentem  mortalm  tanguui 

iMti.  L  L  V.  461,  et  seq:, 
The  renmrk  of  ServiuB  agrees wi^  tb»t  ia  the  text:  LAnni;  viztat^  mil 
puram  merui  qui  kude  corocwu,  ad  lo<s.— En, 

+  Tho  whole  pWMW.ge  m  Cicero  is  at  once  philcsflopMcal  and  ekiqueDt 
Locke  has  quoted  hut  a  wnall  part  of  it.     (TuacuUTi,  il  20.) — Ed, 

X  Thia  is  a  grievous  error.     There  U  nathiiig  vjUiAx  lassu  wi  craca^a»^^ 
overlook  or  inhimdeTBtMid  aa  their  Qwn  mU^ree^, — -l^. 
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is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue^ 
if  there  be  any  praise,"  Ac.     (PhiL  iv.  8.) 

12.  lU  EnfoToemewt,  Cinnmendaiion,  and  DiscredU, — ^If  any 
one  shall  imagine  that  I  have  forgot  my  own  notion  of  a 
law,  when  I  make  the  law,  whereby  men  judge  of  virtue 
and  vice,  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  consent  of  private  men, 
who  have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a  law;  especially 
wanting  that  which  is  so  necessary  and  essential  to  a  law,  a 
power  to  enforce  it ;  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  he  who  imagines 
commendation  and  disgrace  not  to  be  strong  motives  to  m^ 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  opinions  and  rules  of  those 
with  whom  they  converse,  seems  little  skilled  in  the  nature 
or  history  of  mankind :  the  greatest  part  whereof  we  shall 
find  to  govern  themselves  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  this  law 
of  fashion;  and,  so  they  do  that  which  keeps  tjiem  in  repu^ 
tation  with  their  company,  little  regard  the  laws  of  God,  or 
the  magistrate.  The  penalties  that  attend  the  breach  of 
Qod's  laws  some,  nay,  perhaps  most  men,  seldom  seriously 
reflect  on;  and  amongst  those  that  do,  many,  whikt  th^ 
break  the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  reconciliation, 
and  making  their  peace  for  such  breaches.  And  as  to  the 
punishments  due  from  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
firequently  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  impunity. 
But  no  man  escapes  the  punishment  of  their  censure  and 
dislike,  who  offends  against  the  fashion  and  opinion  of  the 
company  he  keeps  and  would  recommend  himself  to.     Nor  is 

/there  one  of  ten  thousand,  who  is  stiff  and  insensible  enough 
I  to  bear  up  under  the  constant  dislike  and  condemnation  of 
his  own  club.  He  must  be  of  a  strange  and  unusual  con- 
stitution, who  can  content  himself  to  live  in  constant  dis- 
grace and  disrepute  with  his  own  particular  society.  Soli- 
tude many  men  have  sought,  and  been  reconciled  to;  but 
nobody,  that  has  the  least  thought  or  sense  of  a  man  about 
him,  can  live  in  society  under  the  constant  dislike  and  ill 
opinion  of  his  familiars,  and  those  he  converses  with.  This 
is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  hrnnan  sufferance;  and  he  must  be 
made  up  of  irreconcileable  contradictions,  who  can  take 
pleasure  in  company,  and  yet  be  insensible  of  contempt  and 
disgrace  from  his  companions. 

13.  These  three  Laws  the  Rules  of  moral  Good  amd  JEvU.-^ 
Zhese  three  then,  ^st,  \Jaft^3K^  oi  ^q\\  vsftfc^-si^^tha  law  of 
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poHtio  societies;  thirdlj,  the  law  of  fashion j  or  private  cen- 
sure; Sltb  those  to  which  men  variously  compare  their 
actions :  and  it  is  by  theb"  conformity  to  one  of  theae  laws 
that  they  take  their  measures,  when  they  would  judge  of 
their  moral  rectitude,  and  denonuuate  their  axrtianiB  good 
or  had* 

14.  MoralUtfia  the  Rdidicm  qf  Aciions  to  them  Mides* — 
Whether  the  nile,  to  which,  as  to  a  touchstont^  we  bring  our 
voluntary  actiousj  to  examine  them  by,  and  try  their  good- 
neaa,  and  accordingly  to  name  them^  which  is^  as  it  were^  the 
mark  of  the  value  we  aet  upon  them  ]  whether,  I  say,  we 
take  that  rule  from  the  &shion  of  the  countiy,  or  the  will  of 
a  htw-maker,  the  mind  is  easOy  able  to  observe  the  relation 
any  action  hath  to  it,  and  to  judge  whether  the  action 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  rule ;  and  bo  hath  a  notion  of 
moral  goodness  or  evil,  which  is  either  conformity  or  not 
conformity  of  any  a^ion  to  that  rule :  and  therefore  is  often 
called  moral  rectitude.  This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  col-j 
lection  of  several  dmple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is  butj 
so  ordering  the  action^  that  the  simple  ideas  belonging  to  itl 
may  correspond  to  those  which  the  law  requires*  And  thns 
we  see  how  moral  beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and 
terminated  in  theae  simple  ideas  we  have  received  from 
sensation  or  reflection.  For  example;  let  us  consider  the 
ebmplex  idea  we  signify  by  the  word  murder;  and  when  we 
liave  taken  it  asunder,  and  examined  all  the  particular^ 
we  shall  find  tlciem  to  amount  to  a  collection  of  simple 
ideas  derived  from  reflection  or  sensation,  viz.,  First,  from 
reflection  on  the  operations  of  our  own  niindsj  we  have 
the  ideas  of  willing,  considering,  pui^osing  beforehand,  ma- 
Itce^  or  wishing  ill  to  another  ^  and  also  of  life,  or  percept 
tio%  and  self-motion.  Secondly,  ft^m  sensation  we  have 
the  collection  of  those  simple  sensible  ideas  which  are  to  be 
found  in  a  man,  and  of  some  action,  whereby  we  put  an 
end  to  perception  and  motion  in  the  man ;  aJl  which  simple 
ideas  are  comprehended  in  the  word  murder.  This  collection 
of  simple  ideas  being  found  by  me  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  esteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to  he 
held  hy  most  men  there  worthy  praise  or  blame,  1  call  the 
action  virtuous  or  vicious :  if  I  have  the  will  of  a  supreme 
invisible  lawgiver  for  mj  rule,  then,  as  I  supposed  the  «^W^ 
commanded  or  forbidden  by  Qod,  1  caSl  \^  ^^^  tst  «sR^  issx^ 
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or  doty:  and  if  I  oompwe  it  to  Ae  cnil  Isw,  ike 
Ij  the  Vginhtive  power  of  the  cuuntiy,  I  call  it 
irnkwibl,  a  crime  or  no  cnme:     So  tlwt 
tike  Ae  mleof  moral  artioiM,  orbf  vlMEt 
we  frame  in  oar  minds  Ae  ideas  of  i  ill  ma  o 
consist  onl J  and  aze  made  up  of  ooDeetiona  of 
whiA  we  original^  leceived  from  aenaeori 
rectitode  or  oWq[iiity  consistB  in  tlie 
ment  with  those  pattefns  ptescnbed  hj  some  law. 

15.  To  oonoeive  rig|itfy  of  moral  a(^iinn^^  we  mi4  take 
notice  of  them  under  this  two-fold  oonaideratian.  f^a^  tm 
thejare  in  thwiwflveB  each  made  up  of  sodi  a  ^^nrliiM  af 
simple  ideas.  Thus  dmnkemieBB^  or  fyin^  signify  flach  ar 
such  a  ooUection  of  simple  ideas^  whiA  I  call 
and  in  this  sense  ihey  are  as  much  puntire  ahaofaite  i 
the  diinking  of  a  hoise^  or  ^leaking  of  a  panot. 
our  actions  are  considered  as  good,  bad, 
in  this  reqMct  ihey  are  rebtire,  it  beb^  thor 
to^  or  disi^eement  with  some  mle  that  makes  theaa  to  he 
regular  or  iiregolar,  good  or  bad;  and  so^  as  hr  ns  they  sae 
compared  with  a  mle,  and  thereopon  denominated,  ther  oo^ 
under  relation.  Thos  the  challenging  and  figjitii^  wiih  a 
man,  as  it  is  a  oertun  positiTe  mode,  or  particular  sort  «f 
action,  by  particnlar  ideas,  dtstinguished  from  all  othexs,  is 
called  dodling;  which,  when  cmsidered  in  rdation  to  the 
law  of  God,  will  deserve  the  name  of  sin;  to  the  law  of 
frdiion,  in  snne  countries,*  Takmr  and  yirtoe;  and  to  the 

*  DneOmg  is  tiw  dikkiwludi  Ears  and  odwr  penon  €£  ham  inmi 
hold  before  tbem,  to  protect  tKor  emn  from  tiie  tradi,  aad  fitaa  Iiimib^ 
the  ooDtempt  in  wbich  tbej  are  keld  bj  tKesr  aupetiuta  m  ^irtmt  mmi 
m  wiwkjuL  (See  the  opiniaot  of  ftniiwi  an,  in  t^  NoweQe  HcicHK. 
part.  L  ktt.  57.)  Amoiig  tiie  Polkh  noUea  of  fogmet  daji,  petty  wsi 
wuL  mbatitpted  for  dneh ;  that  ia,  fora  bad  fKweaot,  amt  midk  w^mwt. 
''In  prirate  qiiazTeli»  thej  are  not  obfiged  to  seek  atkbclMi  «f  like 
wroi^  done  tbem,  man  to  maoL  WWb  tbej  tUnk  ^CHKiveB  i  ~ 
thej  gatber  an  tKesr  fiiendR,  aad  the  noat  reaolateaf  afl  Ihdr^ 
aad  marck  oat  with  the  greatert  atrenftk  thej  can  iMketoaBttn 
wont  their  wipinim  wberaaoerer  thejcan  meet  tben,  mmi  do  mt 
down  their  anna  tiU  thej  bare  foagfat»  or  ebe  aoaae  fitieMdi  bK««  i 
poaed  and  reoondled  tben,  and,  iw^ead  of  a  acimitar  pot  ib  Ihdr  h 
a  great  giaaa  fan  of  tbe  liquor  thej  cafl  fat— y.  to  diink  cmt  i 
beahh."  (Deacripi  of  Uknine.  by  theSenrdeBeaxq^bn.)  Tbti 
bat  fifide  knovn  trareiki;  Skqipoa,  relate^  tbat»  vhea  U  P^idbm.  W 
heard  the  odidinted  ¥cnaina  Wtei^  tn  tk^  t 
an  fxteaaribari  *BC3  * 
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mmiieipal  laws  of  sdme  goTemmetits,  a  capital  crime.  To  this 
case,  wlien  the  positive  mode  liaa  one  name,  and  another 
name  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  distinction  m&y 
as  easilj  be  obaeryed  as  it  is  in  aubstau-cea,  where  one  name, 
r.  g*,  man,  is  used  to  signify  the  thing;  anotiierj  v,  g.j  father^ 
to  aigniiy  the  relation. 

16,  The  DenondncUions  of  Actions  q/len  midmd  ttf. — Bat  . 
beeaiase  very  frequently  the  positive  idea  of  the  action ^  and  [ 
its  moral  relatioQ,  are  comprehended  together  under  oiie| 
name,  and  the  same  word  made  use  of  to  express  both  the 
mode  or  action,  and  its  moral  rectitude  or  obliquity;  there* 
fore  the  relation  itself  is  less  taken  notice  of,  and  there  is 
often  no  distinction  made  between  the  positive  idea  of  the 
action,  and  the  reference  it  has  to  a  rule  \  by  which  con- 
fusion of  these  two  distinct  considerations  under  one  term, 
those  who  yield  too  easily  to  the  impressions  of  sounds;,  and 
are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often  misled  in  w*^ 
their  judgment  of  actions.  Thna,  the  taking  from  another 
what  is  his,  without  his  knowledge  or  allowancej  is  properly 
called  stealing;  but  that  name  being  commonly  understood 
to  signify  also  the  moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and  to 
denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to  condemn 
whatever  they  hear  called  stealing  as  an  ill  action,  disagree- 
ing with  the  rule  of  right.  And  yet  the  priyate  taking 
away  his  sword  from  a  madman,  t^)  prevent  his  doing  mis- 
chief though  it  be  properly  denominated  stealing,  as  the 
name  of  such  a  mixed  modej  yet  when  compared  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  considered  in  its  relation  to  that  supreme  rule, 
it  is  no  sin  or  transgression,  though  the  name  stealing  ordi- 
narily carries  such  an  intimation  with  it.* 

{dueling,  he  said,  in  the  same  with  bellum,)  between  two  fellows  who 
wen  t^u^  pitted  to  fight.  The  hair  of  their  heads  waa  cut  off,  that 
there  might  be  no  spell  in  their  hair ;  their  naJhi  were  cut,  and  their 
habit  was  of  lecher ;  then  a  tub  of  greaae  wa«  brought^  with  which 
they  anointed  their  cloth  ea.  Each  had  a  club  in  hia  hand^  of  the  same 
length  and  weight  Before  they  fell  to  blow%  tiey  were  both  awom 
upon  a  Bible,  conceiming  the  matter  of  their  strife  ;  one  flwore  the  thing 
was  tme,  and  the  other  domed  it  upon  oath.  Sugaj  was  set  by  them  to 
refresh  themflelves  when  they  were  at  any  time  weojy,"  (Ap»  Churchill, 
V.  Ti.  p.  542,)— En. 

*  Pl^to  employe  this  iliuatration,  where  he  ia  showing  that  it  is  not 
aiwiiys  just  to  rofltora  to  a  num  that  which.  beion|pi  to  hiun.     (De  Eja^uh,\ 
No  definition  that  I  have   met  with  wU\    \\(Sd  tfat  ^"ft  ^Ti*i  *^5i  *&*■ 
6oij)eJ^"J>o  ante  aU  men  oe  ye  would  lAieg  ft\iaa\^  4o  ^wiSi'wi  -^(ssi."— "^^a- 
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17*  Edations  imvumerahle. — ^And  thtis  muoh  far  the  re- 
lation of  human  actions  to  a  law,  which,  therefore,  I  call 
moral  relation. 

It  would  make  a  yolume  to  go  oyer  all  sorts  of  relatioDs; 
it  IB  not,  therefore,  to  he  expected  that  I  should  here  mei^ 
tion  them  all.  It  suffices  to  our  present  purpose  to  show 
by  these  what  the  ideas  are  we  have  of  this  comprehenaiTe 
oonsideration,  called  relation,  which  is  so  yariousy  and  ihe 
occasions  of  it  so  many,  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of  eosif 
paring  things  one  to  another,)  that  it  is  not  yery  easy  to 
reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  just  heads.  Those  I  Laye  men- 
tioned, I  think,  are  some  of  the  most  conaderable,  and  such 
as  may  serve  to  let  us  see  &om  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  re- 
lations, and  wherein  they  are  fDunded.  But  before  I  quit  this 
argument,  from  what  has  been  said,  giye  me  leaye  to  observe: 

18.  AU  Belationa  terminate  m  smple  Ideas, — First,  Thai 
it  is  evident,  that  all  relation  terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately 
founded  on  those  simple  ideas  we  have  got  from  sensatum 
or  reflection:  so  that  all  we  have  in  our  Uioughts  ourselyes, 
(if  we  think  of  anything,  or  have  any  meaning,)  or  would 
signify  to  others,  when  we  use  words  standing  for  relations, 
is  nothing  but  some  simple  ideas,  or  collections  of  simple 
ideas,  compared  one  with  another.  This  is  so  manifest  in 
that  sort  called  proportional,  that  nothing  can  be  more;  for 
when  a  man  says  honey  is  sweeter  than  wax,  it  is  plain  that 
his  thoughts  in  this  relation  terminate  in  this  simple  idea, 
sweetness,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  rest;  though, 
where  they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded,  the  simple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  o^  are,  perhaps,  seldom  taken  notice 
of:  v.  g.,  when  the  word  father  is  mentioned:  First,  there 
is  meant  that  particular  species,  or  collective  idea,  signifled 
by  the  word  man.  Secondly,  those  sensible  simple  ideas, 
signified  by  the  word  generation;  and,  thirdly,  the  effects  of 
it,  and  all  the  simple  ideas  signified  by  the  word  child.  So 
the  word  friend,  being  taken  for  a  man  who  loyes  and  is 
ready  to  do  good  to  another,  has  all  these  following  ideas 
to  the  making  of  it  up :  First,  all  the  simple  ideas,  comprer 
hended  in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  Secondly, 
thp  idea  of  love.  Thirdly,  the  idea  of  readiness  or  disposi- 
tion. Fom-thly,  the  idea  of  action,  which  is  any  kind  of 
thought  or  motion.     Fifthly,  the  idea  of  good,  which  slgpi- 
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fies  anything  that  may  advance  his  happinesSj  and  terminates 
at  lastj  if  examined,  in  particular  simple  ideas ;  of  which  the 
word  good  in  general  signi^ea  any  one,  but,  if  removed  fi'om 
all  simple  ideas  quite,  it  signifies  nothing  at  alL  And  thus 
also  all  moral  words  terminate  at  la^t,  though  perhaps  more 
remotely,  in  a  collection  of  simple  ideas ;  the  immediate  aig- 
nification  of  relative  words,  being  very  often  other  supposed 
known  relations  3  which,  if  traced  one  to  anotherj  Btill  end 
in  simple  ideas. 

1 9.  We  have  ordinarily  as  ckar  (or  ciecererj  a  Hfotion  of 
ilie  Rdationj  as  of  Us  Foundidion. — -Secondly,  That  in  reW 
tions,  we  have  for  the  most  part^  if  not  always,  as  clear  a 
notion  of  the  relation  as  we  have  of  those  simple  ideas 
wherein  it  is  founded:  agreement  or  dtsagreeraent,  whereon 
relation  depends^  heing  things  whereof  we  have  commonly 
as  clear  ideas  as  of  any  other  whatsoever;  it  being  but  the 
distinguishing  simple  ideaa^  or  their  degrees  one  from  another, 
without  which  we  conld  have  no  distinct  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of  sweetness,  light,  or  extension, 
I  have,  too,  of  equal,  or  more  or  less  of  each  of  these :  if  I 
know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  horn  of  a  woman,  viz., 
Bempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  another  man  to  be  born 
of  the  same  woman  Semproniftj  and  so  have  as  clear  a  notion 
of  brothers  as  of  birfcha,  and  perhaps  clearer.  For  if  I  be- 
lieved that  Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsiey-bedi  (as 
they  used  to  tell  children,)  and  thereby  became  hi  a  mother;  and 
that  afterwards,  in  the  same  mannerj  she  dug  Caius  out  of 
the  pBiTBley-bed;  I  had  aa  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
brotheiB  between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife : 
the  notion  that  the  same  woman  contributed,  as  mothefj 
equally  to  their  births,  {though  I  were  ignorant  or  mistaken 
in  the  manner  of  it,)  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the 
relation,  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  circiunstanco  of  birth^ 
let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  comparing  them  then  in  their 
descent  from  the  same  person,  without  knowing  the  paiv 
ticular  circumstances  of  that  descent,  is  enough  to  found  my 
notion  of  their  having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  bn>th6rs. 
But  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are  capable  of 
being  aa  clear  and  distinct  in  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
duly  consider  them,  as  those  of  miaied  modes,  and  more  deter- 
minate than  those  of  substances;  yet  tlve  ii«aafife^i<^^%'®3a% 
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to  relation  are  often  of  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  Mignification, 
as  those  of  substances  or  mixed  modes,  and  much  more  than 
those  of  simple  ideas;  because  relative  words  being  the 
marks  of  this  comparison,  which  is  made  only  by  men's 
thoughts,  and  is  an  idea  only  in  men's  minds,  men?  frequently 
apply  them  to  different  comparisons  of  things,  according  to 
their  own  imaginations,  which  do  not  always  correspond 
with  those  of  others  using  the  same  name. 

20.  The  Notion  of  ths  Relation  is  the  samtie,  whether  the 
Rvls  any  Action  is  compeared  to  be  true  or  foist, — Thirdly, 
That  in  these  I  call  moral  relations,  I  have  a  true  notion 
of  relation  by  comparing  the  action  with  the  rule,  whether 
the  rule  be  true  or  false.  For  if  I  measure  anything  by  a 
yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  measure  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  that  supposed  yard,  though  perhaps  the  yard 
I  measure  by  be  not  exactly  the  standard;  whidi  indeed 
is  another  inquiiy.  For  though  the  rule  be  erroneous,  and 
I  mistaken  in  it,  yet  the  agreement  or  disagreement  ob- 
servable in  that  which  I  compare  with,  makes  me  peroeiTe 
the  relation.  Though  measuring  by  a  wrong  rule,  I  shall 
thereby  be  brought  to  judge  amiss  of  its  moral  rectitude, 
because  I  have  tried  it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule; 
yet  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action 
bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agreement  or 
disagreement. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OP  CLEAB  Aim  OBSCURE,   DISTINCT   AND   CONFUSED    IDEAS. 

1.  Ideasy  807m  dea/r  and  distinct^  others  obscure  cmd  corir 
fused, — Having  shown  the  original  of  our  ideas,  and  taken 
a  view  of  their  several  sorts;  considered  the  difference  be- 
tween the  simple  and  the  complex,  and  observed  how  the 
complex  ones  are  divided  into  those  of  modes,  substances, 
and  relations,  all  which,  I  think,  is  necessary  to  be  done  by 
any  one  who  would  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
progress  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehension  and  knowledge  of 
things,  it  wiU,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have  dwelt  long  enough 
upon  the  examination  of  ideas.  I  must,  nevertheless,  crave 
leave  to  offer  some  few  other  considerations  concerning  them. 
The  firat  is,  that  some  are  clear  and  others  obscure^  some 
distinct  and  others  coniwaed. 
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2.  Char  arid  obscure  explained  by  Sight, — Tha  perceptioti 
of  the  mind  being  moat  aptly  explained  by  words  relating 
to  tha  sight,  we  shall  best  understand  what  is  meant  by  clear 
and  obscure  in  our  id(^s,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  call  clear 
and  obscure  in  the  objects  of  sight.  Light  being  that  which 
diacovera  to  us  visible  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  obscure 
to  that  wMch  is  liot  placed  in  a  light  sufficient  to  discover 
miautely  to  ua  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  observable 
in  it  J  and  whichj  in  a  better  light  ^  would  be  discernible. 
In  like  manner,  our  simple  ideas  are  clear  when  they  are 
such  as  the  objects  themselves  from  whence  they  were  taken 
did  or  might  in  a  well-ordered  sensation  or  perception  prtssent 
them.  Whilst  the  memory  retains  them  thus,  and  can  pro- 
duce them  to  the  mind  whenever  it  has  occasion  to  consider 
them,  they  are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any- 
thing of  the  original  exaetnesa,  or  have  lost  any  of  their 
first  freshness^  and  are,  as  it  wei^e,  faded  or  tarnished  by 
time>  so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas,  as  they  ai^e 
made  up  of  simple  ones,  so  they  are  clear  when  the  ideas 
that  go  to  their  competition  are  deai* ;  and  the  number  and 
order  of  those  simple  ideas  that  are  the  ingredients  of  any 
complex  one,  is  determinate  and  certaim 

3.  Cati^m  qf  Obscurity/. — The  causes  of  obscurity,  in  simple 
ideas  seem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  slight  and  , 
transient  impi'esaions  made  by  the  objects,  or  else  a  weakness 
in  the  memoiy  not  able  to  retain  them  as  received.  For  to 
netum  again  to  visible  oVjecfc^j  to  help  ua  to  apprehend  thm 
matter  j  if  the  organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax 
over-bar denened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression 
of  the  seal,  from  the  usual  knpidse  wont  to  imprint  it ;  or, 
like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold  it  well  when 
well  imprinted;  or  eke  suppoFiing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit, 
but  the  seal  not  applied  with  a  aufficient  force  to  make  a 
dear  impression ;  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  print  left  by  the 
seal  will  be  obscure.  This,  I  suppose,  needs  co  application 
to  make  it  plainer.* 

L  I>Mimct  and  con/used,  wliut. — As  a  clear  idea  is  that 
whereof  the  mind  has  such  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as 
it  does  receive  fixtm  an  outward  object  operating  duly  on  a 

•  Plftto  hna  mmle  use  of  preqia^lj  the  eame  iUustration  in  tli6  TU^eAft- 
tu9,  V.  ill  p.  2S7|  BeL— En. 
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wdl-di^naed  ofpm;  bo  a  distmci  idea  is  tliat  wbereinihe 
mind  peroayes  a  difioenoe  fion  aU  otlier;  and  a  oonfiiaed 
idea,  is  socli  an  one  as  is  not  wiflirifntiy  di«imgiii«lM>KI^  ^on 
anodier,  from  idiidi  it  ong^t  to  be  diflferenl. 

5.  Otjedion. — ^If  no  idea  be  ccMifrBed,  but  saxAk  as  is  not 
sofficientlj  distinguishable  from  another,  firom  wfaidi  it 
shoold  be  different,  it  will  be  hard,  maj  an j  one  aaj,  to  find 
anywhero  a  oonfbsed  idea.  For  let  anj  idea  be  as  it  will,  it 
can  be  no  other  bat  sach  as  the  mind  peroelTes  it  to  be;  ixA 
that  yeiy  perception  sofficientlj  distingnishes  it  £n»n  all 
other  ideaS)  which  cannot  be  otlier^  L  e.,  differtrait,  without 
being  perceived  to  be  so.  No  idea,  therefim,  can  be  mulis- 
tingoishable  from  anodier,  from  which  it  ong^ht  to  bedif- 
£erait,  nnless  you  would  have  it  diffierent  fiiom  itself;  for 
from  all  other  it  is  evidently  different. 

6.  Confudon  of  Idea»  is  in  Reference  to  their  Ifamee. — ^To 
remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us  to  conceive  aright  what 
it  is  that  makes  the  confrision  ideas  are  at  any  time  charge- 
able with,  we  must  consider,  that,  things  ranked  under  dis- 
tinct names  are  supposed  different  enough  to  be  dLstinguished, 
that  so  each  sort  by  its  peculiar  name  may  be  marked,  and 
discoursed  of  apart  upon  any  occasion;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  evident,  than  that  the  greatest  part  of  different  names 
are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  things.  Now  every  ideas 
man  has  being  visibly  what  it  is,  and  distinct  frt)m  all  other 
ideas  but  itself,  that  which  makes  it  confused,  is,  when  it  is 
such,  that  it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  as  that 
which  it  is  expressed  by;  the  difference  which  keeps  the 
things  (to  be  ranked  under  those  two  different  names)  dis- 
tinct, and  makes  some  of  them  belong  rather  to  the  one^ 
and  some  of  them  to  the  other  of  those  names,  being  left 
out ;  and  so  the  distinction,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
up  by  those  different  names,  is  quite  lost. 

7.  DefomUa  which  make  Confusion, — The  defaults  which 
usually  occasion  this  confusion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  these 
following : 

First,  complex  Ideas  made  up  of  too  few  simple  Ones. — 
Fii-st,  when  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  complex  ideas  that 
are  most  liable  to  confusion)  is  made  up  of  too  small  a  num- 
ber  of  simple  ideas,  and  such  only  as  are  common  to  other 
things,  whereby  t\i©  diffeteaGe^  that  make  it  deserve  a  dif- 
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ferent  namei  are  lafb  out.  Thus,  he  that  Las  an  idea  made 
up  of  barely  the  simple  ones  of  a  beast  witli  spots,  has  but 
a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard;  it  not  being  thereby  sufKcientlj" 
distinguished  from  a  Ijnx,  and  several  other  sorts  of  beasts 
that  ar«j  spotted.  So  that  such  an  idea,  though  it  bath  the 
peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  distinguishable  from  those 
desired  by  the  namea  lynx  or  panther,  and  may  aa  wall 
oome  under  the  name  lynx  as  leopard.  How  much  the 
custom  of  defining  of  words  by  general  teims  contributes 
to  make  the  ideaja  we  would  express  by  them  confused  and 
undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  consider.  This  is  evident^ 
that  confused  ideas  are  such  as  render  the  use  of  words  un- 
certain^ and  take  away  the  benefit  of  distinct  names.  When 
the  ideas,  for  which  we  use  different  terms,  have  not  a  dif- 
ference answerable  to  their  dLdtinct  nameSj  and  m  cannot 
be  distingujshed  by  them,  there  it  is  that  thej  are  truly 
confused. 

8.  Secondlifj  or  its  m/jnpie  Ones  jumMml  disorderly  tog^Ib^r, 
— Secondly,  Another  fault  which  makes  our  ideas  confused  | 
is,  when,  though  the  particidara  that  make  up  any  idea  are 
in  number  enough,  yet  they  are  so  jumbled  together,  that  it 
is  not  easily  discernible  whether  it  more  belongs  to  the  name 
that  ia  given  it  than  to  any  other.  There  is  nothing  pro- 
perer  to  make  us  conceive  this  confusion^  than  a  sort  of 
pictures  usually  shown  as  stirpriaing  pieces  of  art,  wherein 
the  colours,  as  they  are  kid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table  itself, 
mark  out  very  odd  and  unusual  figures,  and  have  no  dis- 
cemible  order  in  their  position.  This  draught,  thus  made 
up  of  parts  wlierein  no  symmetry  nor  order  appears,  is  in 
itself  no  more  a  confused  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy 
sky ;  wherein,  though  there  60  as  little  order  of  colours  or 
figures  to  be  found,  yet  nobody  thinks  It  a  confused  picture* 
What  is  it,  then,  tbat  mak<^  it  be  thought  confused,  since 
the  want  of  symmetry  does  not?  as  it  is  plain  it  does  notj 
for  another  draught  made  barely  in  imitation  of  this  could 
not  be  called  confused,  I  answer,  that  which  makes  it  be 
thought  confused,  i%  the  applying  it  to  some  name  to  which 
it  does  no  more  discern ibly  belong  than  to  some  other;  v.  g,, 
when  it  is  said  to  be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Caesar,  then 
any  one  with  reason  counts  it  confused;  because  it  is  not 
discemible  in  that  state,  to  belong  more  to  the  name  tsmkcs 
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or  Caesar,  thaa  to  the  name  baboon,  or  Fompej;  which  aie 
sapposed  to  stand  for  different  ideas  firam  those  signified  by 
man,  or  Csesar.  But  when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  placed  ligbt^ 
hath  reduced  those  irr^olar  lines  on  the  table  into  ^eir 
due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confusion  ceases,  ancl  the 
eye  presently  sees  that  it  is  a  man,  or  Ciesar,  i.  e^  that  it 
belongs  to  those  names;  and  that  it  is  sufficiently  distin- 
guishable &om  a  baboon,  or  Pompey,  i.  a,  from  the  ideas 
signified  by  those  names.  Just  thus  it  is  with  onr  ideaS) 
which  are  as  it  were  the  pictures  of  thinga  No  one  of  these 
mental  draughts,  however  the  parts  are  pnt  together,  can 
be  call  confiised  (for  they  are  plainly  discernible  as  they  are) 
till  it  be  ranked  under  some  ordinary  name,  to  wiiich  it  can- 
not be  discerned  to  bel(mg,  any  more  than  it  does  to  some 
other  name  of  an  allowed  different  signification. 

9.  Thirdly,  or  are  mutable  and  undetermined, — ^Thirdly, 
A  third  defect  that  frequently  gives  the  name  of  confused 
to  our  ideas,  is,  when  any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  un- 
determined. Thus  we  may  obsei*ve  men,  who  not  forbearing 
to  use  the  ordinary  words  of  their  language,  till  they  have 
learned  their  precise  signification,  chanji^the  idea  they  make 
this  or  that  term  stand., for,  almost  as  often  as  they  use  it[ 
He  that  does  this  out  of  uncertainty  of  what  he  should  leave 
out,  or  put  into  his  idea  of  church  or  idolatry,  every  time 
he  ihinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  steady  to  any  one  precise 
combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it  up,  is  said  to  have  a  con- 
fused idea  of  idolatry  or  the  church;  though  this  be  still 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  former,  viz.,  because  a  mutable  idea 
(if  we  will  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  belong  to  one 
name  rather  than  another,  and  so  loses  the  distinction  that 
distinct  names  are  designed  for. 

10.  Confusion  without  Reference  to  Names,  ha/rdly  cwiceivahle. 
— ^By  what  has  been  said,  we  may  observe  how  much  names, 
as  supposed  steady  signs  of  things,  and  by  their  difference  to 
stand  for  and  keep  things  distinct  that  in  themselves  are 
different,  are  the  occasion  of  denominating  ideas  distinct  or 
confused,  by  a  secret  and  unobserved  reference  the  mind 
makes  of  its  ideas  to  such  names.  This  perhaps  will  be 
fuller  imderstood,  after  what  I  say  of  words  in  the  third 
book  has  been  i-ead  and  considered.  But  without  taking 
notice  of  such  a  reference  of  ideas  to  distinct  names  as  the 
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signs  of  distipct  things,  it  will  be  liard  to  say  what  a  con- 
fused idea  is.  Ajid  therefore  wheii  a  man  designs  hj  any 
name  a  sort  of  things^  or  any  one  particular  thing,  diMiinct 
from  ail  others,  the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that  name  is 
the  more  distinct,  the  more  particular  the  ideas  are,  and  the 
greater  and  more  determinate  the  number  and  oi-der  of  them 
is,  whereof  it  is  made  np.  For  the  moi"e  it  has  of  these,  the 
moi'e  it  has  still  of  tbe  perceivable  differences,  whereby  it 
is  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  aH  ideas  belonging  to 
other  names,  even  those  that  approach  nearest  to  it^  and 
thereby  aO.  confusion  with  them  is  avoided, 

11.  Confusion  mncetns  olwayB  two  /dbs#»  —  Confusion 
making  it  a  difficulty  to  separate  two  things  that  should  be 
separated,  concerns  always  two  ideas ;  and  those  moat  which 
most  approach  one  another.  Wheneverj  thereforej  we  suspect 
any  idea  to  be  confused^  we  must  examine  what  other  it  is 
in  danger  to  be  eonibunded  with,  or  which  it  cannot  easily 
be  separated ,  from ;  and  that  wiD  always  be  found  an  idea 
belonging  to  another  name,  and  so  should  be  a  different 
thingj  from  which  yet  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinct,  being 
either  the  aame  with  it  or  making  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  as 
properly  called  by  that  name,  as  the  other  it  is  ranked  under; 
and  80  keeps  not  that  difference  from  that  other  idea  whidi 
the  different  names  import. 

13,  Cau&Gs  of  C<mfadon^—T)ii^y  I  think,  is  the  confusion 
proper  to  ideas,  which  still  carries  with  it  a  secret  reference 
to  name-9.  At  least,  if  there  be  any  other  confusion  of  ideas^ 
this  is  that  which  mowt  of  all  disorders  men  a  thoughts  and 
dl^ourses;  ideas,  as  ranked  iinder  names,  being  those  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
always  those  which  they  commune  about  with  others.  And, 
therefore,  where  there  are  supposed  two  different  ideas 
marked  by  two  diffei-ent  name,s,  which  are  not  as  distinguish- 
able as  the  sounds  that  stand  for  them,  there  never  Ma  to 
be  confusion ;  and  where  any  ideas  are  distinct  as  the  ideas 
of  those  two  sounds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can  be  be- 
tween, them  no  confuijion.  The  way  to  prevent  it  is  to 
collect  and  unite  into  one  complex  idea,  as  precisely  as  is 
possible,  all  those  ingredients  whereby  it  is  differenced  fi-om 
others;  and  to  them,  so  united  in  a  determinate  number  and 
order,  apply  steadily  the  same  name.     But  this  neither  ac- 
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commodatiDg  men's  ease  or  yanity,  or  serving  any  design 
but  that  of  naked  truth,  which  is  not  always  the  thing  aimed 
at,  such  exactness  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  iar. 
And  since  the  loose  application  of  names  to  iindetenmned, 
variable,  and  almost  no  ideas,  serves  both  to  cover  our  own 
ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex  and  confound  others,  whieh 
goes  for  learning  and  superiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  most  men  should  use  it  themselves,  whilst  they 
complain  of  it  in  others.*  Though,  I  think,  no  small  part  of 
the  confusion  to  be  found  in  the  notions  of  men  might,  by 
care  and  ingenuity,  be  avoided,  yet  I  am  far  from  concluding 
it  everywhere  wilful.  Some  ideas  are  so  complex,  and  made 
;  up  of  so  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not  easily  retain 
the  very  same  precise  combination  of  simple  ideas  under  one 
name;  much  less  are  we  able  constantly  to  divine  for  what 
precise  complex  idea  such  a  name  stands  in  another  man's  use 
of  it.  From  the  first  of  these,  follows  confusion  in  a  man's 
own  reasonings  and  opinions  within  himself;  from  the  latter, 
frequent  con^ion  in  discoursing  and  arguing  with  others. 
But  having  more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects,  and 
abuses,  in  the  following  book,  I  shall  here  say  no  more  of  it. 

13.  Complex  Ideas  may  be  distinct  in  one  Pa/rtj  and  con- 
Jused  in  another, — Our  complex  ideas  beiug  made  up  of  col- 
lections, and  so  variety  of  simple  ones,  may  accordingly  be 
very  clear  and  distinct  in  one  part,  and  very  obscure  and 
confused  in  another.  In  a  man  who  speaks  of  a  chiliaedron, 
or  a  body  of  a  thousand  sides,  the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be 
very  confused,  though  that  of  the  number  be  very  distinct: 
so  that  he  being  able  to  discourse  and  demonstrate  conoem* 
ing  that  part  of  his  complex  idea  which  depends  upon  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  chiliaedron;  though  it  be  plain  he  has  no  precise 
idea  of  its  figure,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  by  that,  fh)m  one  that 
has  but  999  sides;  the  not  observing  whereof  causes  no  small 
error  in  men's  thoughts,  and  confusion  in  their  discourses. 

14.  Thisy  if  not  heeded,  causes  Confusion  in  ourArguings. — 
He  that  thinks  he  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  figure  of  a  chi- 

*  This  truth  was  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  sophists,  whose  arts  are 
nowhere  so  well  exposed  as  in  Plato's  Dialogues,  more  particularly  the 
Euthydemos,  where  two  old  fellows  undertake  to  prove  Socrates  to  have 
been  cousin-german  to  Heracles. — Ed. 
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lia^droiij  let  him  for  trial  sake  take  another  parcel  of  tke 
same  uniform  matter,  viz.,  gold  or  wax^  of  an  equal  bulk,  and 
make  it  into  a  figure  of  999  sidea :  he  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
able  to  di^tiuguish  these  two  ideaa  one  from  another,  by  the 
number  of  sides,  and  reason  and  argue  distinctly  about  them, 
whilst  he  keeps  his  thoughts  and  reasoning  to  that  part  only 
of  these  ideas  which  is  contained  in  their  numbers ;  as  that 
the  aides  of  the  one  could  he  divided  into  two  equal  numbersj 
and  of  the  others  notj  &c.  But  when  he  goes  about  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  figure,  he  will  there  be  presently  at  a 
\osSf  and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  fi^me  in  his  mind  two  ideas, 
one  of  them  distinct  firom  the  other,  by  the  bare  figure  of 
these  two  pieces  of  gold ;  as  he  could,  if  the  same  parcels  of 
gold  were  made  one  into  a  ouhe,  the  other  a  figure  of  ^ve  sides* 
In  which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impose  on 
ourselves,  and  wimngle  with  others,  especially  where  they 
have  paiticuLar  and  Ikmihar  names.  For  being  satisfied  in 
that  part  of  the  idea  which  we  have  clear,  and  the  name 
which  is  familiar  to  us,  being  applied  to  the  whole,  contain- 
ing that  i)art  which  is  imperfect  and  obscure,  we  are  apt  to 
use  it  for  that  confused  part,  and  draw  deductions  ^m  1% 
in  the  obscure  part  of  its  significatioo,  as  confidently  a^  we 
do  from  the  other. 

15.  IvMance  in  Eternity,  —  Having  firequently  in  our 
mouths  the  name  Eternity,  wo  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a 
positive  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration  which  is  not  clearly  oon- 
tained  in  our  idea.  It  is  true  that  he  that  thinks  so  may 
have  a  clear  idea  of  duration ;  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea  of  a 
very  great  length  of  duration  i  he  may  also  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  comparison  of  that  great  one  with  still  a  greater ;  but 
it  not  being  possible  for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any 
duration,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  toge- 
ther of  a  dm-ation  where  he  supposes  no  end,  that  part  of 
his  id€^,  which  is  still  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  large  dura- 
tion, he  represents  to  his  own  thoughts,  is  very  obftcni^  and 
undetermined*  And  hence  it  is  that  in  disputes  and  reason- 
ings concerning  eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  ai-e  apt  to 
blunder,  and  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

16*  Dim&ihUUy  of  McUter, — In  matter  we  have  no  clear 
ideas  of  the  smallnesa  of  parts  much  beyond  th^  «,\fia\V«a^*OQ! 
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occur  to  any  of  our  senses;  and  ther^oie,  when  we  talk  d 
the  divisibility  of  matter  in  infinitum,  thoagh  we  have  dear 
ideas  of  division  and  divisibility,  and  have  also  clear  ideas  of 
parts  made  out  of  a  whole  by  division ;  yet  -we  have  but  very 
obscure  and  confused  ideas  of  corpuscles,  or  minute  bodies  so 
to  be  divided,  when  by  former  divisions  they  are  redaced  to  a 
smallness  much  exceeding  the  perception  of  any  of  our  senses; 
and  so  all  that  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  o^  is  of 
what  division  in  general  or  abstractedly  is,  and  the  relatacm 
of  totum  and  parts;  but  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  be  thus 
infinitely  divided  after  certain  progressions,  I  think,  we  have 
no  clear  nor  distinct  idea  at  alL  For  I  ask  any  one,  whether, 
taking  the  smallest  atom  of  dust  he  ever  saw^  he  has  any 
distinct  idea  (bating  still  the  number,  which  concerns  not 
extension)  betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  1,000,000th  part 
of  it;  or  if  he  thinks  he  can  refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree, 
without  losing  sight  of  them,  let  him  add  ten  ciphers  to 
each  of  those  numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  smallness  is  not 
unreasonable  to  be  supposed,  since  a  division  carried  on  so 
far  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  division,  than  the 
first  division  into  two  halves  does.  I  must  confess,  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  clear  distinct  ideas  of  the  different  bulk  or 
extension  of  those  bodies,  having  but  a  very  obscure  one  of 
either  of  them.  So  that  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  division 
of  bodies  in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their  distinct  bulks,  which 
is  the  subject  and  foundation  of  division,  comes,  after  a  little 
progression,  to  be  confounded,  and  almost  lost  in  obscurity. 
For  that  idea  which  is  to  represent  only  bigness  must  be 
very  obscure  and  confused,  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by  number;  so  that  we  have 
clear  distinct  ideas,  we  may  say,  of  ten  and  one,  but  no  dis- 
tinct ideas  of  two  such  extensions.  It  is  plain  from  hence, 
that,  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divisibility  of  body  or  exten- 
sion, our  distinct  and  clear  ideas  are  only  of  numbers;  but 
the  clear  distinct  ideas  of  extension,  after  some  progress  of 
division,  are  quite  lost ;  and  of  such  minute  parts  we  have 
no  distinct  ideas  at  all:  but  it  returns,  as  all  oiur  ideas  of 
infinite  do,  at  last  to  that  of  number  always  to  be  added; 
but  thereby  never  amounts  to  any  distinct  idea  of  actual 
infinite  parts.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  division, 
as  often  as  we  think  of  it;  but  thereby  we  have  no  more  a 
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cleai  idea  of  infinite  parta  in  mAtter,  than  W6  have  a  clear 
idea  of  an  infinite  number,  hj  being  able  still  to  add  new 
numbers  to  anjr  assigned  ninnbers  we  have^  endless  divisi^ 
biUty  giving  im  no  more  a  clear  and  distiuct  idt^  of  actually 
infinite  parta^  than  endless  addibUity  (if  1  may  so  speak) 
gives  «s  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  an  actually  infinite 
number*  they  both  being  only  in  a  power  atill  of  increasing 
the  number,  be  it  already  as  great  as  it  will:  so  that  of 
what  remains  to  be  added  (wherein  conaista  the  infinity)  we 
have  but  an  obscure,  imperfect,  and  confused  idea^  from  or 
about  which  we  can  argue  or  reason  with  no  certainty  or 
clearnea^  no  more  than  we  can  in  ai'ithmetic,  about  a  number 
of  which  WG  have  no  such  distinct  idea  as  wo  have  of  4  or 
100;  but  only  this  I'clativo  obscure  one,  that  compared  to 
any  other,  it  i^  still  bigger;  and  we  have  no  more  a  clear 
positive  idea  of  it  when  wa  say  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or 
moi^e  thau  400,000,000,  than  if  we  should  say  it  is  bigger 
than  40,  or  4 ;  400,000,000  having  no  nearer  a  proportion  to 
the  end  of  addition,  or  number,  than  4,  For  he  that  addi 
only  4  to  4,  and  so  proceeds,  ahaU  as  soon  come  to  the  end  of 
all  addition,  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000  to  400,000,000* 
And  so  likewise  in  eternity,  he  that  has  an  idea  of  but  four 
years,  haa  as  much  a  positive  complete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he 
that  ha'?  one  of  400,000,000  of  years  j  for  what  remains  of 
eternity  beyond  either  of  these  two  numbers  of  years  is  as 
dear  to  the  one  as  the  other;  L  e*,  neither  of  them  has  any 
clear  positive  idea  of  it  at  all  For  he  that  adds  only  lour 
yrauis  to  4,  and  so  on,  ahall  as  soon  reach  eternity  as  he 
that  adda  400,000,000  of  years,  and  so  on;  or,  if  he  plea^, 
doubles  the  increase  as  often  as  he  will,  the  remaining  abyss 
l}eii)g  still  as  fer  beyoud  the  end  of  all  these  progressions  as 
it  is  from  the  length  of  a  day  or  an  hour  *  for  nothing  finite 
bears  any  proportion  to  infinite,  and  therefoixj  our  ideas, 
which  are  all  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  llius  it  ii*  also  in  our 
idea  of  ex^tension,  when  we  increase  it  by  addition,  as  well 
as  when  we  diminish  it  by  diviaioiLp  and  would  ewlai-ge  our 
thoughts  to  infinite  space.  After  a  few  doublinga  of  those 
idrata  of  extension,  which  ai-e  the  krgeat  w©  are  accustomed 
to  have,  we  lose  the  clear  distinct  idea  of  that  space;  it  be* 
comes  a  confosedly  great  one,  with  a  sur[>Iu8  of  still  greater; 
about  which,  when   we   would  argue  or  r^^^s^xi^  -^^  ^ia£&. 
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always  find  ourselyes  at  a  loss;  confused  ideas,  in  our  argoings 
and  deductions  from  that  part  of  them  which  is  confused, 
always  leading  us  into  conftuaion. 


CHAPTER  ^^^ 

OF  BEAL  AND  FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

1.  JR^  Ideas  are  conformable  to  their  Archetypes. — ^Besides 
what  we  have  akeady  mentioned  concerning  ideas,  other  oon- 
^derations  belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence 
they  M:«~iaken,  or  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  represent: 
and  thus,  I  think,  they  may  come  under  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion; and  are. 

First,  either  real  or  £EaitasticaL 
^        Secondly,  adequate  or  inadequate* 
Thirdly,  true  or  false. 

First,  by  real  ideas,  I  mean  such  as  have  a  foundation,  in 

\   nature;  such  as  have  a  conformity  with  the  real  being  and 

\  existence  of  things,  or  with  their  archetypes.     Fantastical  or 

j  chimerical,  I  call  such  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor 

j  have  any  conformity  with  that  reality  of  being  to  which  they 

» are  tacitly  referred  as  to  their  archetypes.     If  we  examine 

the  several  sorts  of  ideas  before  mentioned,  we  shall  find  that, 

2.  Simple  Ideas  all  real, — First,  Our  simple  ideas  are  all 
^    real,  all  agree  to  the  reality  of  things :  not  that  they  are  all 

of  them  the  images  or  representations  of  what  does  exist; 
the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the  primary  qualities  of 
bodies,  hath  been  already  shown.  But,  though  whiteness 
and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow  than  pain  is;  yet  those 
ideas  of  whiteness  and  coldness,  pain,  &c.,  being  in  us  the 
effects  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained  by  our  Maker 
to  produce  in  us  such  sensations;    they  are   real   ideas  in 

.  us,  whereby  we  distinguish  the  qualities  that  are  really  in 
things  themselves.  For  these  several  appearances  being  de- 
signed to  be  the  mark  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  distin- 
gmsh  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  our  ideas  do  as  well 
serve  us  to  that  purpose,  and  are  as  real  distinguiahing  cha- 
racters, whether  they  be  only  constant  effects,  or  else  exact 
resemblances  of  something  in  the  things  themselves;   the 

"^  reality  lying  in  that  steady  correspondence  they  have  with 
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the  distinct  constitutions  of  real  beings,  /  But  waether  they 
answer  to  those  const  it  utionsj  as  to  causes  or  pattern  Sj  it 
matters  not ;  it  suffices  tliat  they  are  constantly  produced  by 
them*  And  thus  our  simple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  he-  i 
cause  they  am^wer  and  agree  to  those  powers  of  things  which  ( 
produce  them  in  our  minds  j  that  being  all  that  m  requisite 
to  make  them  i^ealj  and  not  iGctions  at  pleasure.  For  in 
simple  ideas  (as  has  been  shown)  the  mind  is  wholly  coiiBned 
to  the  operation  of  things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itself  no 
simple  idea,  more  than  what  it  Las  received* 

3*  Complex  Ideas  ar&  voluntary  Comhinations. — Though 
the  mind  be  wholly  passive  in  respect  of  its  simple  ideas ; 
yet,  I  think,  we  may  say  it  is  not  so  in  respect  of  its  complex 
ideas :  for  those  being  eombinations  of  aimplo  ideas  put  to- 
gether, and  united  under  one  general  name;  it  is  plain  that 
the  mind  of  man  uses  some  kind  of  liberty  in  forming  those 
complex  ideas:  how  else  comes  it  to  pass  that  on©  man'« 
idea  ^f  gold  J  or  justiccj  is  different  from  another's^  but  because 
he  has  put  ui,  or  left  out  of  his,  some  simple  idea  which  the 
other  has  not?  The  question  then  is,  Which  of  these  are 
real,  and  which  barely  imaginary  combinations  1  What  col- 
lections agree  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  what  noti  And 
to  this  1  say,  that, 

4  Mhmd  Modes  fjiade  of  conmienl  Ideas  are  real. — Se- 
condly, Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality 
but  what  they  have  in  the  minds  of  men^  there  is  nothing 
more  required  to  this  kind  of  ideas  to  make  them  real,  but 
that  they  be  so  framed^  that  thei-^  be  a  possibility  of  existing 
conformable  to  them.  These  ideas  themselves,  being  arche-  , 
types,  cannot  differ  from  their  archetypeSj  and  so  cannot  foe 
chimeriGal,  unless  any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  in- 
consistent ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the  names  of 
a  known  language  assigned  to  them,  by  which  he  that  has 
them  in  his  mind  would  signify  them  to  others,  so  bare 
possibility  of  existing  is  not  enough ;  they  must  have  a  con- 
formity to  the  ordmaiy  signification  of  the  name  that  is  ^ 
given  them,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  &ntaatical :  as  if 
a  man  would  give  the  name  of  justice  to  that  idea  which 
common  use  calls  liberality.  But  this  fantasticalness  relates 
more  to  propriety  of  speech,  than  reality  of  ideas ;  for  a  man 
to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  ^  c««iKL^kSst  ^"^^ast^.  'v^^ 
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fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadUj,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  ^which  may  exist 
Bnt  to  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  without  nsing  one's  reason 
or  industry,  is  what  is  also  possible  to  be ;  and  so  is  as  real 
an  idea  as  the  other.  Though  the  first  of  these,  having  the 
name  courage  given  to  it,  may,  in  reiq>ect  of  that  name,  be 
a  right  or  wrong  idea :  but  the  other,  whilst  it  has  not  a 
common  received  name  of  any  known  langna^  assigned  to 
it,  is  not  capable  of  any  defonnity,  being  made  with  no  re- 
ference to  anything  but  itsel£ 

5,  Ideas  of  Sv^stances  are  real  when  they  tMgree  vnth  the 
Existence  of  Things. — Thirdly,  Ont-jCQni^lex__ideas  of  snb- 
stances  being  made  all  of  them  in  reference  to  things  existing 
without  us,  and  intended  to  be  representations  of  substances, 
as  they  really  are,  are  no  furtha:  real,  than  as  they  are  sudi 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  as  are  resJly  united,  and  oo-exist 
in  things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  are  fisuitastical 
which  are  made  up  of  such  collections  of  simple  ideas  as 
were  really  never  united,  never  were  found  together  in  any 
substance;  v.  g.,  a  rational  creature,  consisting  of  a  horse's 
head,  joined  to  a  body  of  human  shape,  or  such  as  the  cen- 
taurs are  described ;  or,  a  body  yellow,  very  malleable,  fusible, 
and  fixed ;  but  lighter  than  common  water :  or  an  uniform, 
unorganized  body,  consisting,  as  to  sense,  all  of  similar  parts, 
with  perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it.  Whether 
such  substances  as  these  can  possibly  exist  or  no,  it  is  pro- 
bable we  do  not  know :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  these  ideas  of 
substances  being  made  conformable  to  no  pattern  existing 
-(^that  we  know,  and  consisting  of  such  collections  of  ideas  as 
■no  substance  ever  showed  us  united  together,  they  ought  to 
'pass  with  us  for  barely  imaginary ;  but  much  more  are  those 
complex  ideas  so,  which  contain  in  them  any  inconsistency 
■or  contradiction  of  their  parts. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

OP  ADEQUATE  AND   INADEQUATE  IDEAS. 

1.  Adequate  Ideas  are  such  as  perfectly  represent  tlieir  Arche- 
types,— ^Op  our  real  ideas,  some  are  adequate,  and  some  are 
inadequate.  Those  I  call  adequate,  which  perfectiy  repr^ent 
those  archetypes  which  the  mind  supposes  them  taken  &om; 
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which  it  intends  them  to  stand  for,  and  to  which  it  refers  ; 
them.     Inadequate  ideas  are  suchj  which  are  hut  a  partial  or 
incomplete  representatiou  of  those  archetjrpea  to  which  iiiey 
are  referred.     Upou  which*  account  it  is  plain, 

2.  Simph  Ideas  all  adequate, — -Firstj  that  all  our  simple  ^ 
ideas  are  adequate.  Because  bemg  nothing  hut  the  effects  of 
certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by  Grod  to 
produce  such  sensations  in  tis,  they  cannot  but  be  cor-  / 
respondent  and  adequate  to  those  powers :  and  we  are  siure 
they  agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  For,  if  sugar  produce  in 
us  the  ideas  which  we  call  whiteness  and  sweetne^as,  we  are 
sure  there  is  a  power  in  sugar  to  produce  those  ideas  in  our 
minds,  or  else  they  could  not  have  been  produced  by  it-  And 
so  each  sensation  answering  the  power  that  operates  on  any 
of  our  senses,  the  idea  so  produced  is  a  real  idea,  {and  liot  a 
fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to  produce  any 
simple  idea,)  and  cannot  hnt  be  adequate,  since  it  ought 
only  to  answer  that  power  i  and  bo  all  simple  ideas  are 
adequate.  It  is  tnae,  the  things  producing  in  ub  these  Biraple 
ideafl  are  but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they 
were  only  the  raiuses  of  them ;  but  as  if  those  ideas  were  real 
beings  in  them.  For  though  fire  be  called  paininl  to  the 
touch,  wherehy  is  signified  the  power  of  producing  in  U3  the 
idea  of  pain,  yet  it  is  denominated  also  light  and  hot ;  aa  if 
Hght  and  heat  were  really  something  in  the  tire  mora  than  a 
power  to  excite  these  ideas  in  us  i  and  therefore  are  called 
qualities  in  or  of  the  fire.  But  these  being  nothing  in  truth, 
but  powers  to  excite  such  ideas  in  us,  I  must  in  that  sense  be 
understood,  when  I  sp^tk  of  secondary  qualitieSj  as  being 
in  things]  or  of  their  ideas,  aa  being  the  objects  that  excite 
them  in  us.  Such  ways  of  speaking,  though  accommodated 
to  the  vulgar  notions,  without  wliich  one  cannot  he  well 
understood,  yet  truly  aignify  nothing  but  those  powers  which 

*  Looke'a  style  k  often  careless,  and  ftoraetiiiies  tcdiotia,  ^  in  the 
preaent  paragr&plL,  where  the  word  wtAicA.  is  ieven  tlmea  repeated,  very 
Tuinecesaarily*  The  pueage  would  read  better  as  folbwi: — *'Thofle  I 
crU  adequate  that  perfectly  xvpresent  the  archetypea  the  mind  Bupposea 
them  to  1>5  t-iken  from:  w/ti^  it  intends  ihem  to  stejid  for,  and  to 
^hich  it  refers  theici.  Inadeqaate  ideiAfi  ar«  eiich  at  dj^  but  a  pBjtial  or 
incomplete  representation  of  those  arohelypea.  On  this  acct>not  it  i^ 
plm^"  (fcc.  Thus,  the  reader  will  perceive,  ^rfte  out  of  the  seven  whicfiot 
ara  got  rid  o^  without  any  greftt  injury  to  ttxe^oaa. — T^oi, 
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are  in  things  to  excite  certain  senaatioiis  or  ideas  in  us: 
since  were  there  no  fit  organs  to  receive  the  impressions 
fire  makes  on  the  sight  and  touch,  nor  a  mind  joined  to 
those  organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat  by  thoee 
impressions  from  the  fire  or  son,  there  would  yet  be  no  more 
light  or  heat  in  the  world,  than  there  would  be  pain,  if  there 
were  no  sensible  creature  to  feel  it,  though  the  sun  should 
continue  just  as  it  is  now,  and  Moimt  ^tna  flame  higha 
than  ever  it  did.*  Solidity  and  extension,  and  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  figure,  with  motion  and  rest,  -whereof  we  ha^ 
the  ideas,  would  be  really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether 
there  were  any  sensible  being  to  perceive  them  or  no;  and 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  look  on  those  as  the  real  modi- 
fications of  matter,  and  such  are  the  exciting  causes  of  all 
our  various  sensations  from  bodies.  But  this  being  an  i^- 
quiiy  not  belonging  to  this  place,  I  shall  enter  no  further 
into  it,  but  proceed  to  show  what  complex  ideas  are  adequate^ 
and  what  not. 

3.  Modes  a/re  dU  adequaie, — Secondly,  our  complex  ideas  of 
modes  being  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas,  which  the 
mind  puts  together  without  reference  to  any  real  archetypes, 
or  standing  patterns  existing  anywhere,  are  and  cannot  but 
be  adequate  ideas.  Because  they,  not  being  intended  for 
copies  of  things  really  existing,  but  for  archetypes  made  by 
the  mind  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by,  cannot  want 
anything :  they  having  each  of  them  that  combination  of 
ideas,  and  thereby  that  perfection  which  the  mind  intended 
they  should ;  so  that  the  mind  acquiesces  in  them,  and  can 
find  nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  idea  of  a  figure 
with  three  sides  meeting  at  three  angles,  I  have  a  complete 
idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing  else  to  make  it  periect.  That 
the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is 
plain,  in  that  it  does  not  conceive  that  any  understanding 
hath  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea  of  that 
thing  it  signifies  by  the  word  triangle,  supposing  it  to  exist, 
than  itself  has  in  that  complex  idea  of  three  sides  and  three 

*  Berkeley,  it  will  be  seen,  had  after  this  but  one  step  to  make.  I^ 
however,  light  cause  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  air,  and  fire 
an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  bodies,  those  effects  would  still  be 
produced,  whether  perceived  or  not;  and  so  there  would  be  Ught 
and  heat,  though  no  being  existed  to  observe  them.  — 'Ed,  *^ 
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finglea;  in  irhich  k  contaiiied  all  tliat  is  or  can  be  essential 
to  it,  or  necesfiaty  to  complete  it^  wherever  or  however  it 
exists.  But  in  onr  ideas  of  aubstaaices  it  is  otherwise;  for 
there,  desiring  to  copy  things  as  they  really  do  exist,  and  to 
represent  to  ourselves  that  constitution  on  which  all  their 
properties  depend,  we  perceive  our  ideaa  attain  not  that 
periection  we  intend;  we  hud  they  still  wiant  something 
we  should  he  glad  were  in  them,  and  so  are  all  inadequate: 
but  mixed  modes  and  relations  being  archetypes  without 
patterns,  and  so  having  nothing  to  represent  but  themselvesi 
cajinot  but  be  ad«»quate,  everything  being  so  to  itael£  He 
that  at  first  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  perceived, 
absence  of  disorder  irom  fear,  sedate  consideration  of  what 
waa  juirtly  to  be  done,  and  executing  that  without  disturb- 
aneej  or  being  deterred  by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in 
his  mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combination ; 
and  intending  it  to  he  nothing  else  but  what  is,  nor  to  have 
in  it  any  other  simple  ideas  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not 
also  but  be  an  adequate  idea:  and  laying  this  up  in  hi^ 
memory,  with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to  signify 
to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  action  he  should 
observe  to  agree  with  it,  had  thereby  a  standard  to  measure 
and  denominate  actions  by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea, 
thus  made  and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  must  necessarily  be 
adequate,  being  referred  to  nothing  else  but  itself,  nor  made 
by  any  other  original  but  the  good  liking  and  will  of  him 
that  fii^t  made  thia  combination. 

4,  Modes^  in  r^erence  to  settled  ^ameSj  may  h&  inadeqiJtaie, 
— Indeed  another  coming  after,  and  in  conversation  learning 
from  him  the  word  couMge^  may  make  an  idea,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  courage,  diflerent  from  what  the  first  author 
applied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind  when  he  uses  it.  And  in 
this  case,  if  be  designs  that  hia  idea  in  thinking  should  be 
conformable  to  the  otheu*s  idea,  as  the  name  he  uses  in  speak- 
ing is  conformable  in  sound  to  his  from  whom  he  learned  it, 
his  idea  may  be  veiy  wrong  and  inadequate :  because  in  tlm 
ease,  making  the  other  man's  idea  tb©  pattern  of  his  idea 
in  thinking,  aa  the  other  man's  word  or  sound  is  the  pattern 
of  his  in  speaking,  his  idea  is  so  &r  defective  and  inadequate, 
as  it  is  distant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  iiefers  it 
I  to  aacl  intends  to  expresa  and  signify  by  tba  n&m&  Wi  xMb  ^^ 
I  YOL.  L  'I  ^  ^H 
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for  it;  which  name  he  would  have  to  be  a  sign  of  the  otiier 
man's  idea,  (to  which,  in  its  proper  use,  it  is  primarilj  an- 
nexed,) and  of  his  own,  aa  agreeing  to  it;  to  which k his 
own  does  not  exactly  correspond,  it  is  fiiulty  and  inadequstei 

5.  Therefore  these  complex  ideas  of  modes,  -when  th^  an 
referred  by  the  mind,  and  intended  to  comespond  to  the 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  other  intelligent  being,  expreBaed 
by  the  names  we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very  d^dent^ 
wrong,  and  inadequate;  because  they  agree  not  to  that  which 
the  mind  designs  to  be  their  archetype  and  pattern:  in 
which  respect  only  any  idea  o^  modes  can  be  wtgd^  im- 
perfect, or  inadequate.  And  on  this  account  onr  ideas  of 
mixed  modes  are  tiie  most  liable  to  be  &ulty  of  any  other;  bat 
this  refers  more  to  proper  speaking  than  knowing  right. 

6.  IdecM  of  SvbsUmceSy  aa  rrferred  to  real  EsaenceB^  wA 
adequate. — ^Thirdly,  what  ideas  we  have  of  substances^  I  ha?B 
above  shown.  Now,  those  ideas  haye  in  the  mind  a  doobk 
reference:  1.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  a  supposed 
real  essence  of  each  species  of  things.  2.  Sometimes  they 
are  only  designed  to  be  pictures  and  representations  in  the 
mind  of  things  that  do  exist  by  ideas  of  those  qualities  thftt 
are  discoverable  in  them.  In  both  which  ways^  these  copies 
of  those  originals  and  archetypes  are  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate. 

First,  it  is  usual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of  substances 
stand  f^r  things,  as  supposed  to  have  certain  real  essences, 
whereby  they  are  of  this  or  that  species;  and  names  stand- 
ing for  nothing  but  the  ideas  that  are  in  men's  minds,  they 
must  constantly  refer  their  ideas  to  such  real  essences^  as  to 
their  archetypes.  That  men  (especially  such  as  have  been 
bred  up  in  the  learning  taught  in  this  part  of  the  world)  do 
suppose  certain  specific  essences  of  substances,  which  each 
individual  in  its  several  kinds  is  made  conformable  to,  and 
partakes  of;  is  so  &r  from  needing  proo^  that  it  will  be 
thought  strange  if  any  one  should  do  otherwise.  And  thus 
they  ordinarily  apply  the  specific  names  they  rank  particu- 
lar substances  under  to  things,  as  distinguished  by  such 
specific  real  essences.  Who  is  there  almost^  who  would  not 
take  it  amiss  if  it  should  be  doubted  whether  he  called  him- 
self a  man,  with  any  other  meaning  than  as  having  the  real 
essence  of  a  man?    And  yet^  if  you  demand  what  those  real 
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essences  are,  lb  ia  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them 
not.  From  whence  it  folio ws^  that  the  ideas  thej  have  in 
their  minds  being  referred  to  real  esaencesi,  a^  to  archetypes 
which  are  unknown,  m^iat  be  bo  far  fFoiti  being  adequatej 
that  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  any  repr^entatiou  of 
them  at  all.  The  complex  id^LS  we  have  of  substances  are,  1 
as  it  baj9  been  shown^  certain  collections  of  simple  ideas  that 
have  been  observed  or  suppo&ed  constantly  to  exist  together* 
But  such  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  essence  of  any 
substances  J  for  then  the  properties  we  discover  in  that  body 
would  depend  on  that  complex  idea,  and  be  dediicible  fi.'om 
it,  and  their  necesaaiy  connexion  with  it  be  known ;  as  all 
properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and,  as  tar  as  they  are 
discoverable,  ate  deducible  from  the  complex  idea  of  thi'c© 
lineSj  including  a  space.  But  it  is  plain,  that^  in  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  substancas,  are  not  contained  such  ideas,  on 
which  all  the  other  qualities  that  are  to  he  found  in  them  do 
depend*  The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of 
a  certain  colour,  weight,  and  hardness;  and  a  i>roperty  that 
they  look  on  aa  belonging  to  it,  is  maU^blenesa  But  yet 
thia  property  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  that  com- 
plex ide%  or  any  part  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  more  reaaon 
to  think  that  malleableness  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
and  hardness,  than  that  colour  or  that  weight  depends  on  its 
malleablenesa.  And  yet,  though,  we  know  nothing  of  these 
real  essences,  there  is  nothing  more  ordinaiy,  than  that 
men  &hoidd  attribute  the  sorts  of  things  to  such  essences* 
The  particular  parcel  of  matter  which  makes  the  ring  I  have 
on  my  finger  is  forwardly  by  most  men  supposed  to  have  a 
real  essence,  whereby  it  is  gold,  aJid  from  whence  those  q  un- 
ties flow  which  I  find  in  it,  vi^-,  its  peculiar  colour,  weight, 
hardness,  fusibility,  fixedness,  and  change  of  colour  upon  a 
slight  touch  of  mercury,  *kc»  This  e^^sence,  from  which  all 
these  properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it  and  search 
after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  1  cannot  discover;  the  fni^thest 
I  can  go  is,  only  to  presume  that,  it  being  nothing  but  body, 
its  real  essence  or  interual  constitution,  on  which  these 
qualitiea  depend,  ean  be  nothing  but  the  figure,  size;,  and 
connexion  of  its  solid  parts;  of  neither  of  which  having  any 
distinct  perception  at  all,  can  I  have  any  idea  of  its  essence, 
which  is  the  cause  that  it  has  that  particulsjc  ^Idssiu^^^- 
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lowness,  a  greater  weight  than  anything  I  know  of  the 
bulk,  and  a  fitness  to  have  its  colour  changed  by  the  touch 
of  quicksilver.  If  any  one  will  say,  that  the  real  esaeooe 
and  internal  constitution  on  which  IJiese  properties  dqiend, 
is  not  the  figure,  size,  and  arrangement  or  connexioii  of  its 
solid  parts,  but  something  else,  called  its  particular  form, 
I  am  further  from  having  any  idea  of  its  real  easence  than 
I  was  before;  for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure^  size^  and  aituatioii 
of  solid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the  particokr 
figure,  size^  or  putting  together  of  parts,  whereby  the  quali- 
ties above  mentioned  are  produced;  which  qualities  I  find 
in  that  particular  parcel  of  matter  that  is  on  my  finger,  and 
not  in  another  parcel  of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the  pen 
I  write  with.  But,  when  I  am  told  that  something  besideB 
the  figure,  size,  and  posture  of  the  solid  parts  of  that  body 
is  its  essence,  something  called  substantial  form,  of  that  I 
confess  I  have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  sound  fonn, 
which  is  &r  enough  firom  an  idea  of  its  resd  essence  or  ccMh 
stitution.  The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of  the  real  essence 
of  this  particular  substance,  I  have  also  of  the  real  essence 
of  all  other  natural  ones ;  of  which  essences  I  confess  I  have  no 
distinct  ideas  at  all;  and,  I  am  apt  to  suppose,  others,  when 
they  examine  their  own  knowledge,  will  find  in  theniseljes, 
in  this  one  point,  the  same  sort  of  ignorance. 

7.  Now,  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  particular  parcel 
of  matter  on  my  finger  a  general  name  already  in  use,  and 
denominate  it  gold,  do  they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  un- 
derstood to  give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
species  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  essence;  by  having 
of  which  essence  this  particular  substance  comes  to  be  of 
that  species,  and  to  be  called  by  that  name?  If  it  be  so, 
as  it  is  plain  it  is,  the  name  by  which  things  are  marked 
as  having  that  essence  must  be  referred  primarily  to  that 
essence,  and  consequently  the  idea  to  which  that  name  is 
given  must  be  referred  «d8o  to  that  essence^  and  be  intended 
to  represent  it.  Which  essence,  since  they  who  so  use  the 
names  know  not,  their  ideas  of  substances  must  be  all  inade- 
quate in  that  respect,  as  not  containing  in  them  that  real 
essence  which  the  mind  intends  they  shotdd. 

8.  Ideas  of  SubsUmces^  as  CoUedians  of  their  QualiUes,  am 
all  inadeqiLate, — Secondly,  those  who,  ne^ecting  that  uselee^ 
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siippogition*  of  unkiiQwii  real  eaaenoea  whereby  they  ai^ 
distinguished^  endeavour  to  copy  the  snhstaQoaB  that  exist 
in  the  world,  by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  thoae  sensible 
qualities  which  are  found  co-existing  in  them^  though  they 
come  much  nearer  a  likeness  of  thauk  than  those  who  ima- 
gine they  know  not  what  real  specific  esisences;  yet  they 
arriye  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of  those  eubstancea 
they  woTild  thus  copy  into  their  minds;  nor  do  those  eopiea 
exactly  and  fully  contain  aU  that  is  to  be  found  in  their 
archetypes.  Because  those  quEiiities  and  powers  of  sub- 
stances whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas  are  so  many 
and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  contains  them  all. 
That  our  abstract  ideas  of  substances  do  not  contain  in  them  . 
aU  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  the  things  thamselyesi ' 
it  is  evident,  in  that  men  do  inrely  put  into  their  complex, 
idea  of  any  substance  aU.  the  simple  ideas  they  do  know  to' 
exist  in  it*  Because  endeavouring  to  make  the  signification 
of  their  names  s^  clear  and  as  little  cumbersome  as  they  can,  i 
they  msJce  their  specific  ideaa  of  the  sorts  of  substance,  for 
the  most  part^  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas  which  ai'e  to  • 
be  found  in  them ;  but  these  having  no  original  pi'ecedency 
or  right  to  be  put  in,  and  make  the  specific  idea^  more  than 
others  that  are  left  out,  it  is  plain  that  both  these  ways  our 
ideaa  of  substances  are  deficient  and  inadequate.  The  simple 
ideas  whereof  we  make  our  complex  ones  of  substances  are 
all  of  them  (bating  only  the  figure  and  bulk  of  some  sorts) 
powers,  which  being  relations  to  other  subatanees,  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any 
one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it  is  fitted  to  give 
to  or  receive  from  other  substances  in  their  seveml  ways 
of  application :  which  being  impossible  to  be  tried  upon  any 
one  body,  much  less  upon  all,  it  is  impossible  we  should  have 
adequate  ide^  of  any  substance  made  up  of  a  collection  of 
all  its  properties. 

•  However  utel^si  the  irappoeiticin  may  be,  we  musi  yet  mtLke  it  For 
th^re  la  aomething  in  bodies  which  charaiTt^rixeB  tbeu-  pjutioular  form  of 
«xi«totM»,  aud  conetHutea  the  diifereDG^  between  thmn  and  all  other 
bodiiM;  Kud  tfaiit  we  may  m  well  deaominate  a  ''  real  eaaence/'  as  any- 
tlmig  eloe.  It  ia  impoeaiblo  to  deUrmiu^  what  it  u  that  constitutea  the 
essence  of  man'a  being;  but  thza  doea  not  stifle  in  us  the  canrictJon 
that  our  nature  repnaen  an  a  baaia  peculiar  to  itiel^  aud  wo  alio  of  OTer^- 
thing  else  that  exiata. — Ed. 
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9.  Whosoever  first  lighted  on  a  parcel  of  that  sort  of  sub- 
stance we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could  not  rationally  take 
the  bulk  and  figure  he  observed  in  that  lump  to  depend  on 
its  real  essence  or  internal  constitution.  Therefore  those 
never  went^  into  his  idea  of  that  species  of  body;  but  its 
peculiar  colour,  periiaps,  and  weight,  were  the  Bret  he  ab- 
stracted from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea  of  that  species. 
Which  both  are  but  powers;  the  one  to  affect  our  eyes  after 
such  a  manner,  and  to  produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yel- 
low; and  the  other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  scales,  one  against 
another.  Another  perhaps  added  to  these  the  ideas  of  fbsi* 
bility  and  fixedness,  two  other  passive  powers,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  fire  upon  it;  another,  its  ductility  and  8olu« 
bility  in  aq.  regia,  two  other  powers  relating  to  the  operation 
of  other  bodies  in  changing  its  outward  figure,  or  separa- 
tion of  it  into  insensible  parts.  These  or  part  of  these  put 
together,  usually  make  the  complex  idea  in  meu*s  nunds  of 
that  sort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

10.  But  no  one  who  hath  considered  the  properties  of 
bodies  in  general,  or  this  sort  in  particular,  can  doubt  that 
this  called  gold  has  infinite  other  properties  not  contained 
in  that  complex  idea.  Some  who  have  examined  this  i^)ecies 
more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten  times  as 
many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  inseparable  from  its 
intern^  constitution,  as  its  colour  or  weight ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, if  any  one  knew  all  the  properties  that  are  by  divers 
men  known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred  times 
as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of  gold,  as  any  one 
man  yet  has  in  his;  and  yet  perhaps  that  not  be  the  thou* 
sandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  discovered  in  it. .  The  changes 
which  that  one  body  is  apt  to  receive  and  make  in  other 
bodies,  upon  a  due  application,  exceeding  &r  not  only  wh&t 
we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Which  will  nofe 
appear  so  much  a  paradox  to  any  one  who  will  but  consider 
howfiir  men  are  yet  from  knowing  all  the  properties  of  that  one, 
no  very  compound  figure,  a  triangle;  though  it  be  no  tan^W 
number  that  are  already  by  mathematicians  discovered  of  it 

11.  Ideas  of  SuhsUmces,  as  Collections  o/thdr  QuaiUieg,  tMrt 
all  inadequate, — So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  sabstances 
are  imp^ect  and  insjioc^tA^  which  would  be  so  also  in 
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mathematical  figures,  if  ire  were  to  have  our  complex  ideals 
of  thenij  oal^  by  collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to 
other  figures.  How  uncertarn  and  imperfect  would  our  ideas 
be  of  au  eUipaia,  if  we  had  no  other  idea  of  it,  but  som©  few 
of  its  propertiea!  Whereasj  having  in  our  plain  idea  the 
whole  essence  of  that  figurej  we  from  thence  discover  those 
properties,  and  demonstrativeljr  see  how  they  flow,  and  are 
inseparable  from  it, 

12*  Sim^&  IdeiiSj  Urvirtt,  and  adeqiicUe. — ^Thiis  the  mind 
has  three  ^rts  of  absti'aet  ideas  or  nominal  ^sences : 

First,  simple  ideaa,  which  ai^  fmp^a,  or  copies,  but  yet 
certainly  adequate ;  because,  being  intended  to  express  nothing 
but  the  power  hi  things  to  produce  in  the  mind  such  a  sen- 
sation, that  sensation^  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but  be 
the  effect  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write  on,  having 
the  power  in  the  light  (I  speak  according  to  the  common 
notion  of  hght)  to  produce  in  men  the  sensation  which  I 
call  white,  it  cannot  but  lie  the  effect  of  such  a  power  in 
something  without  the  mind;  since  the  mind  has  not  the 
power  to  produce  mj  such  idea  in  itself  and  being  meant 
for  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  euch  a  powerj  that  simple 
idea  is  real  and  adequate;  the  sensation  of  white,  in  my 
mind,  being  the  effect  of  that  power  which  is  in  the  paper 
to  produce  it^  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  powerj  or  else 
that  power  would  produce  a  different  idea. 

13,  Ide4i8  of  SiAsiatiees  are  isrvwa,  ma^quale. — Secondly, 
the  complex  ideaa  of  substaiic*»s  are  ectypes,  copies  too,  but 
not  perfect  ones,  not  adequate':  which  is  very  evident  to  the 
mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives,  thatj  whatever  collection 
of  simple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  substance  that  exists,  it 
cannot  be  sure  that  it  exactly  answers  all  that  are  in  that 
substance ;  since,  not  having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all 
other  substances  upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it 
would  receive  from,  or  cause  in,  other  substances,  it  cannot 
have  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all  its  active  and  passive 
capacities ;  and  so  not  have  an  adequate  complex  idea  of  the 
powers  of  any  substance  existing,  and  its  relations,  which  is 
that  sort  of  complex  idea  of  substances  we  have.  And  after 
all,  if  we  would  have,  and  actually  had,  in  our  complex  idea, 
an  exact  collection  of  all  the  secondary  qualities  or  powera 
of  any  substance,  we  should  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea. 
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of  the  esfloioe  of  that  thing.  For,  sinoe  the  powers  or  qiialitieB 
that  are  obseryable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  eaaence  of  tiiat 
substance,  but  depend  on  i^  and  flow  from  it,  any  ooUectiuii 
whatsoever  of  thene  qualities  cannot  be  the  real  eosenoe  of 
that  thing.  Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  sobstanoes 
are  not  adequate,  are  not  what  the  mind  intenda  them  to  he. 
Besides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  substance  in  general,  nor  knows 
what  substance  is,  in  itself. 

14.  Idecu  of  Modes  and  BeUUions  are  Archetypes,  and  oatir 
not  Imt  he  adeqwUe, — ^Thirdly,  complex  ideas  of  modes  and 
relations  are  originals,  and  archetypes;  are  not  copies,  nor 
made  after  the  pattern  of  any  real  existence,  to  which  the 
mind  intends  them  to  be  conformable,  and  exactly  to  answer. 
These  being  such  collections  of  simple  ideas,  that  the  mind 
itself  puts  together,  and  such  collections^  that  each  of  them 
contains  in  it  precisely  all  that  the  mind  intends  that  it 
should,  they  are  archetypes  and  essences  of  modes  that  may 
exist;  and  so  are  designed  only  for,  and  belong  only  to,  such 
moden  as,  when  they  do  exist,  have  an  exact  conformity  with 
those  complex  ideas.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  modes  and 
relations  cannot  but  be  adequate. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

OF  TBUE  AND  FALSE  IDEAS. 

1.    Truth  and  Falsehood  'pr&perly  hdoTig  to  ProponHans. 

Though  truth  and  falsehood  belong,  in  propriety  of  speech, 
only  to  propositions;  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true  or 
Mse  (as  what  words  are  there  that  are  not  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  with  some  deviation  from  their  strict  and  proper 
significations?)  Though  I  think,  that,  when  ideas  them- 
selves are  termed  true  or  false,  there  is  still  some  seci^  or 
tacit  proposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomina- 
tion ;  as  we  shall  see  if  we  examine  the  particular  occasious 
wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or  false;  in  all  which 
we  shall  find  some  kind  of  affirmation  or  negation,  which  is 
the  reason  of  that  denomination.  For  our  ideas^  being 
nothing  but  bai-e  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds^ 
cannot  properly  and  simply  in  themselves  be  said  to  be  true 
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or  iklfte^  no  more  than  a  single  name  of  anything  can  be  said 
to  be  true  or  fake. 

2.  Metaphi/sical  Truth  conjLmns  a  iocif  ProposUion. — In- 
deed both  ideas  and  words  ms^j  be  said  to  be  true  in  a  metar- 
physical  sense  of  the  word  trath,  as  all  other  things  that  any 
way  exist  ai'e  said  to  be  true,  i.  e,,  really  to  be  anch  as  they 
existi  Though  in  tbingE  called  true,  even  in  that  sense, 
there  ia  perhaps  a  secret  reference  to  our  ideas,  looked  upon 
m  the  atandardB  of  that  truths  which  amounts  to  a  me&ial 
propositiont  though  it  be  usually  not  taken  notice  of. 

3.  No  Idea^  aa  an  Appea/rance  in  tlie  Mind^  true  or/tdae, — 
But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphysical  sense  of  truth  which  we 
in(juire  here,  when  we  examiue  whether  our  ideas  are  capable 
of  being  true  or  false,  but  in  tbe  more  ordiuary  acceptation 
of  those  words;  and  so  I  say  that  the  ideas  in  our  minds^ 
being  only  so  many  perceptions  or  appearances  there,  none  i 
of  them  are  false;  the  idea  of  a  centaur  haviug  no  more 
falsehood  in  it  when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name 
centaur  has  falsehood  in  it  when  it  ia  pronounced  by  onr 
mouths  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or  falsehood  lying 
always  in  some  affirmation  or  negation,  mental  or  verbal^  our 
ideaa  are  not  caiMthle,  any  of  them,  of  being  fal*e,  till  the 
mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them ;  that  is,  atfirms  or  denies 
something  of  them* 

4.  Idem  re/erred  to  anything  may  be  trtie  or  f&lse. — When- 
ever the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  anything  extraneous 
to  them,  they  are  then  capable  to  be  called  true  or  false; 
becau^  the  mind,  in  such  a  reference^  makes  a  tacit  sup- 
position of  their  conformity  to  that  thing;  which  suppo- 
sition, aa  it  happens  to  be  true  or  false,  so  the  id^s  themselves 
come  to  be  denominated.  The  most  usual  cases  wherein  this 
happens,  are  these  following  t 

5-  Other  Mmis  Ideas f  teal  Eadsterice^  tmd  supposed  real 
Essences,  are  what  Men  usuuUt/  refer  tlmr  Ideas  to. — First, 
when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  conformable  to  that 
in  other  men's  minds,  called  by  the  same  common  name; 
V.  g,,  when  the  m^nd  intends  or  judges  its  ideas  of  justice, 
temperance,  religion,  to  be  the  same  with  what  other  men 
give  those  names  to. 

Secondly,  when  the  mind  supposes  any  idea  it  has  in  "itself 
to  be  conformable  to  wm/d  real  existenoa     Thus  tha  t^<^ 
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ideas  of  a  man  and  a  centaury  sappoeed  to  be  the  ideas  of 
real  sabstances,  are  the  one  tame  and  the  other  fitlse;  the 
one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has  really  existed,  tbe 
other  not. 

Thirdly,  when  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas  to  that 
real  constitution  and  essence  <^  anything,  whereon  all  its 
properties  depend;  and  thus  the  greatest  part,  if  not  all  our 
ideas  of  substances,  are  &lse. 

6.  The  Ganise  of  such  References. — ^These  suppositions  the 
mind  is  very  apt  tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  •ideas. 
But  yet,  if  we  will  examine  it,  we  shall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  concerning  its  abstract  complex  ideas.  For  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  mind  being  toi^^iurds  knowledge;  and 
finding  that,  if  it  should  proceed  by  and  dwell  upon  only 
particular  things,  its  progress  would  be  very  slow,  and  its 
work  endless;  therefore,  to  shorten  its  way  to  knowledge^ 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehensiYe;  the  first 
thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of  the  easier  enlarging  its 
knowledge,  either  by  contemplation  of  the  things  themselYes 
that  it  would  know,  or  conference  with  others  about  them, 
is  to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them  so  into  sorts, 
that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any  of  them  it  may  thereby 
with  assurance  extend  to  all  of  that  sort,  and  so  advance  by 
larger  steps  in  that  which  is  its  great  business,  knowledge. 
This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  is  the  reason  why  we  collect 
things  under  comprehensive  ideas,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  into  genera  and  species,  i.  e.,  into  kinds  and  sorts. 

7.  If,  therefore,  we  will  warily  attend  to  the  motions  of 
the  mind,  and  observe  what  course  it  usually  takes  in  its 
way  to  knowledge;  we  shall,  I  think,  find  that  the  mind 
having  got  an  idea  which  it  thinks  it  may  have  use  of  either 
in  contemplation  or  discourse,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to 
abstract  it,  and  then  get  a  name  to  it,  and  so  lay  it  up  in  its 
storehouse,  the  memory,  as  containing  the  essence  of  a  sort 
of  things,  of  which  that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  may  ofben#observe,  that,  when  any  one 
sees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he  presently 
asks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiiy  nothing  but  the 
name.  As  if  the  name  carried  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the 
species,  or  the  essence  of  it;  whereof  it  is  indeed  used  as  the 
mark^  and  is  generally  supposed  annexed  to  iti 
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8i  Cause  of  such  i?e/Wnce*,— But  this  ahatract  idea  being 
^me thing  in  the  mind  between  the  thin^  tkat  exists,  and' 
the  name  that  is  given  to  it  \  it  is  in  our  ideas  that  both  the  j 
rightnesa  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  and  intelligihle-  \ 
neaa  of  our  BpeakLog,  consists.  And  hence  it  is  that  men  are/ 
BO  forwartl  to  suppose  that*  the  abstract  ideas  they  have  inj 
their  minds  are  such  as  agree  to  the  things  existing  without'; 
the  Ml  J  to  which  they  are  referred ;  and  ate  the  same  also  to 
which  the  names  they  give  them  do  by  the  use  and  propriety 
of  that  language  belong.  For  without  this  double  conformity 
of  their  ideas^  they  find  they  should  both  think  amiets  of 
things  in  themselveei^  and  talk  of  them  uBintelligibly  to 
others* 

9,  Bvmph  It^cts  ma^  he  Jcdse  in  Befererice  to  others  of  the 
$aTii$  lifwme^  hut  are  host  liaMe  to  ht  so,— Firstj  then,  I  say, 
that  when  the  truth  of  our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  con- 
formity they  have  to  the  ideaa  which  other  men  have,  and  I 
commonly  aignify  by  the  same  name,  they  may  he  any  of  i 
them  false.     But  yet  simple  ideas  are  least  of  all  liable  to  bo 
so  mistaken ;  because  a  man  by  his  sensesj  and  every  day's  | 
observation^  may  easily  satisfy  himaeli'  what  the  simple  ideas 
are,  which  their  sevei-aJ  names  that  are  in  common  us©  stand  ' 
for;  they  being  but  few  in  number,  and  such  as,  if  he  doubts  , 
or  mistakes  in^  he  may  easily  rectify  by  the  objects  they  are 

to  he  found  in.  Therefore  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  mistakes 
in  his  names  of  simple  ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the 
idea  green,  or  the  name  sweet  to  the  idea  bitter;  much  less 
are  raea  apt  to  confound  the  names  of  ideas  belonging  to 
different  senses,  and  call  a  colour  by  the  name  of  a  taste,  <fec,, 
whereby  it  is  evident  that  the  simple  ideas  they  call  by  any 
name  are  commonly  the  same  that  others  have  and  mean 
when  they  iise  the  same  namea 

10.  Idem  of  mixed  Modes  moai  liable  to  he  falm  in  this 
JSenm. — Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to  be  false  in  r 
this  respect ;  and  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  much  ' 
more  than  those  of  substances;  because  in  substanoes  (aspe- ) 
eially  those  which  the  common  and  unborrowed  namea  of] 
any  language  are  applied  to)  some  remarkable  sensible  qua- 
lities, senring  ordinarily  to   diatinguiBh  one  sort  from  an- 
other, easily  preserve  those  who  take  any  care  in  the  use  of 
their  wordsj  from  applymg  them  to  sorts  of  aubstancea  t^ 
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which  they  do  not  at  all  belong.  Bat  in  mixed  modes  we 
are  much  more  uncertain,  it  being  not  so  easy  to  determine 
of  several  actions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  justice  or 
cruelty,  liberality  or  prodigality.  And  so  in  referring  our 
ideas  to  those  of  other  men,  called  by  the  same  names,  ours 
may  be  false ;  and  the  idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  express 
by  the  word  justice,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ought  to 
haye  another  name. 

11.  Or  o^  least  to  he  thought  /aUe, — But  whether  or  no  our 
ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  more  liable  than  any  sort  to  be 
different  from  those  of  other  men,  which  are  marked  by  the 
same  names,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  this  sort  of  fsdaehood 
is  much  more  familiarly  attributed  to  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  than  to  any  other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a 
fitlse  idea  of  justice,  or  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the  ideas  which  each  of 

'•  those  names  are  the  signs  of  in  other  men« 

12.  And  why. — ^The  reason  whereof  seems  to  me  to  be 
this:  that  the  abstract  ideas  of  mixed  modes  being  men's 
voluntary  combinations  of  such  a  precise  collection  of  simple 
ideas,  and  so  the  essence  of  each  species  being  made  by  men 
alone,  whereof  we  have  no  other  sensible  standard  existing 
anywhere  but  the  name  itself,  or  the  definition  of  that  name ; 
we-  having  nothing  else  to  refer  these  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  to  as  a  standard  to  which  we  would  conform  them, 
but  the  ideas  of  those  who  are  thought  to  use  those  names  in 
their  most  proper  significations;  and,  so  as  our  ideas  conform 
or  differ  from  them,  they  pass  for  true  or  false.*  And  thus 
much  concerning  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  our  ideas,  in 
reference  to  their  names. 

13.  As  referred  to  real  Eodstences,  none  of  ov/r  Ideas  can  he 
falsey  hut  those  of  Svhstances, — Secondly,  as  to  the  truth  and 
fidsehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  existence  of 
things;  when  that  is  made  the  standard  of  their  truths  none 

^  And  thus  may  we  account  for  moBt  of  the  disputes  and  controversies 
that  perplex  mankind.  Where  there  is  no  natural  standard,  each  indi- 
vidual tacitly  sets  up  a  standard  for  himself,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
other  men  exactly  in  proportion  as  his  organization  and  habits  resemble 
theirs,  and  no  further.  Nevertheless,  this  evil  is  irremediable,  arising 
out  of  the  constitutioiv  of  human  nature,  and  only  to  be  modified  by 
creating  in  the  mind  an  artificial  standard  by  education. — £d. 
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of  tltOM  can  be  termed  fabe^  but  onlj  our  complex  ideas  of  ' 
Substancea, 

1 4.  FiTB%  simple  Ideas  in  tftis  Sense  not  Jcdsej  and  why. — 
First,  our  simple  ideas  being  barely  aiich  perceptiouy  aa  God 
has  fitted  us  to  receive^  and  given  power  to  external  objects 
to  produce  in  us  by  eatabliahed  laws  and  waya,  euitable  to 
his  wisdom   and  gooduesSj  though  iuoomprehenaible  to  us, 
their  truth  consists  in  nothing  else  but  in  such  appearauees  1 
as  are  produced  in  us,  and  must  be  suitable  to  those  powers  : 
he  has  placed  in  external  objects,  or  else  they  cotild  not  be 
produced  in  us,  and  thus  answering  those  power^  they  are  I 
what  they  should  be,  true  ideas.     Kor  do  they  become  liable  , 
to  any  imputation  of  falsehood,  if  the  mind  (as  in  most  men  ; 
I  believe  it  does)  judges  these  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  them- 
selves.    For  God  in  his  wisdom  having  set  them  as  marks  of 
distinction  in  things,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  discern  one 
thing  fi:*om  another,  and  so  chooiie  any  of  them  for  our  uses 
as  we  have  occasion  ]  it  altera  not  the  nature  of  our  simple  [ 
idea,  whether  we  think  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  i 
itself,  or  in  our  mind  only;  and  only  the  power  of  producing 
it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting  the  parti dea  of  light 
after  a  certain  manner,  to  be  in  the  violet  itself.     For  that] 
texture  in  the  object,  by  a  regular  and  constant  operation  \ 
producing  the  same  idea  of  bluo  in  us,  it  serves  us  to  distin-  I 
guish  by  our  eyes  that  from  any  other  thing,  whether  that 
distinguishing  mark,  as  it   is  really  in  the  violet,  be  only  a 
peculiar  texture  of  parts,  or  ebe  that  very  colour,  the  idea 
whereof  (which  is  in  us)  is  the  exact  resemblance.     And  it 
is  equally  from  that  api>earance  to  be  denominated   blu% 
whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a  peculiar  texture  in 
it,  that  causes  in  us  that  idea ;  since  the  name,  blue,  notes 
properly  nothing  but  that  mark  of  distinction  that  is  in  a 
violet,  discernible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  consists  m^ 
that   being  beyond  our  capacities  difltinctly  to  know,  and 
perhaps  would  be  of  less  use  to  us,  if  we  had  faculties  to 
disoem, 

15.  Though  one  Man^a  Idea  of  Blue  eJwuid  be  different  from 
Anothefs.^^ either  would  it  cariy  any  imputation  of  false- 
hood  to  our  simple  idean,  if  by  the  different  structure  of  our 
organs  it  were  so  oixlered,  that  the  same  object  should  pro- 
duce in  several  men's  minds  diflfei^nt  id^aa  a.t  ^\ife  ^-aMife^ossss&v 
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y.  g.,  if  the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind 
bj  his  eyes  were  the  same  that  a  marigold  produced  in 
another  man's,  and  vice  yersfi.  For,  since  this  could  never 
be  known,  because  one  man's  mind  could  not  pass  into  an- 
other map's  body,  to  perceive  what  appearances  were  pro- 
duced by  those  organs,  neither  the  ideas  hereby,  nor  the 
names,  would  'be  at  all  confounded,  or  any  Msehood  be  in 
either;  for  all  things  that  had  the  texture  of  a  violet,  pro- 
ducing constantly  the  idea  that  he  called  blue,  and  those 
which  had  the  texture  of  a  marigold,  producing  constantly 
the  idea  which  he  as  constantly  called  yellow;  whatever 
those  appearances  were  in  his  mind,  he  would  be  able  as 
regularly  to  distinguish  things  for  his  use  by  those  appear- 
ances, and  understand  and  signify  those  distinctions  marked 
by  the  names  blue  and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances  or  ideas 
in  his  mind  received  from  those  two  flowers  were  exactly  the 
same  with  the  ideas  in  other  men's  minds.  I  am  neverthe- 
less very  apt  to  think  that  the  sensible  ideas  produced  by 
any  object  in  different  men's  minds,  are  most  commonly  very 
near  and  undiscemibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I  think, 
there  might  be  many  reasons  offered;  but  that  being  besides 
my  present  business,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with 
them,  but  only  mind  him,*  that  the  contrary  supposition,  if 
it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life,  and  so  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  examine  it. 

16.  Firatf  simple  Ideas  in  this  Sense  not  false,  and  why, — 
From  what  has  been  said  concerning  our  simple  ideas,  I  think 
it  evident  that  our  simple  ideas  can  none  of  them  be  &lse  in 
respect  of  things  existing  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  these 
appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds  consisting,  as  has 
been  said,  only  in  their  being  answerable  to  the  powers  in 
external  objects  to  produce  by  our  senses  such  appearances 
in  us,  and  each  of  them  being  in  the  mind  such  as  it  is,  suit- 
able to  the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone  it  repre- 
sents, it  cannot  upon  that  account,  or  as  referred  to  such  a 
patten,  be  false.  Blue  and  yellow,  bitter  or  sweet,  can 
never  be  false  ideas :  these  perceptions  in  the  mind  are  just 
such  as  they  are  thera  answering  the  powers  appointed  by 

*  That  li,  d«UTO  Yam  \a  Q^nerye, — En. 
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Crod  to  prodiicse  them;  and  so  are  truly  what  they  are,  and 
are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be  mmapplied ; 
bnt  that  in  tMa  respect  makes  no  falsehood  m  the  ideas ;  as 
if  a  man  ignorant  in  the  English  tongue  should  call  pnrple 
scarlet, 

'  17,  Sec^mdl^f  Modes  not  false, — Secondly,  neither  can  our 
complex:  ideas  of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  essence  of  any- 1 
thing  really  existing,  be  false;  becaiLse  whatever  complex 
idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  liath  no  inference  to  any  pattern 
existing,  and  made  by  nature;  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  . 
in  it  any  other  ideas  than  what  it  hath ;  nor  to  represent 
anything  bnt  such  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus, 
when  I  have  the  idea  of  snch  an  action  of  a  man  who  for- 
bears to  afford  himself  such  meatj  drink,  and  clothing,  and 
other  conveniences  of  lifcj  as  his  riches  and  estate  wiE  be 
sufficient  to  supply  and  his  station  requires,  I  have  no  false 
idea;  but  such  an  one  as  represents  an  action,  eifcker  as  I 
find  or  imagine  it,  and  so  is  capable  of  neither  truth  nor 
&lHehood,  But  when  I  give  the  name  frugality  or  virtue  to 
this  action,  then  it  may  be  called  a  false  idea,  if  tboi^by  it 
be  supposed  to  agree  with  that  idea  to  which^  in  propriety  oi 
speech,  the  name  of  frugality  dotli  belong,  or  to  he  conformable 
to  that  law  which  is  the  sttmdard  of  virtue  and  vi<». 

18,  TMrdli/,  Ideas  of  Svihata^ncm  when  false. — Thirdly,  onr 
complex  ideas  of  substances,  being  all  referred  to  ]3attema 
in  things  themselves,  may  be  false.  That  they  are  all  ^se, 
when  looked  upon  as  the  representations  of  the  unknown 
essences  of  thiQg%  is  so  evident,  that  there  needs  nothing  to 
be  said  of  it*  I  shall  therefore  pass  over  that  chimerical 
supposition,  and  consider  them  as  collections  of  simple  ideas 
in  the  mind  taken  from  combinations  of  simple  ideas  ex- 
isting together  constantly  in  things,  of  which  patteiuis  they 
are  the  supposed  copi^  i  and  in  this  reference  of  them  to 
the  existence  of  things,  they  are  false  ideas,  1,  When  they 
put  together  simple  ideas,  which  in  the  real  existence  of 
things  have  no  union  i  as  when  to  the  sha]>e  and  size  that 
exist  togethe^r  in  a  horsey  is  joined  in  the  same  complex  idea 
the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog :  which  three  ideas,  however 
put  together  into  one  in  the  mind,  were  never  united  in 
nature;  and  this,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  false  idea  of  a 
horse,     2.  Ideas  of  substances  are,  in  this  r^^^A^^  -aSaa  ^aifiR^ 
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when  from  any  collection  of  simple  ideas  that  do  alwayi 
exist  together,  there  is  separated,  by  a  direct  negation,  anj 
other  simple  idea  which  is  constantly  joined  with  them. 
Thus,  if  to  extension,  solidity,  fusibility,  the  peculiar  weights 
ness,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in  his  thoo^ts 
the  n^ation  of  a  greater  degree  of  fixedness  than  is  in  leaf 
or  copper,  he  may  be  said  to  have  a  &lse  complex  idea,  as 
well  as  when  he  joins  to  those  other  simple  ones  the  idea  of 
perfect  absolute  fixedness.  For  either  way,  the  complex 
idea  of  gold  being  made  up  of  such  simple  ones  as  ha^e  no 
union  in  nature,  may  be  termed  fidse.  But  if  he  leave  ovt 
of  this  his  complex  idea,  that  of  fixedness  quite,  without 
either  actually  joining  to,  or  separating  of  it  ^cojh  the  rest 
in  his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an  inadequate 
and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  fiJse  one;  since,  though 
it  contains  not  all  the  simple  ideas  that  are  united  in  nature 
yet  it  puts  none  together  but  what  do  really  exist  together. 

19.  Truth  or  Falsehood  always  supposes  AffirmtUion  or 
Negation, — Though,  in  compliance  with  the  ordinary  way 
of  speaking,  I  have  shown  in  what  sense  and  upon  what; 
ground  our  ideas  may  be  sometimes  called  true  or  fidse ;  yet 
if  we  will  look  a  little  nearer  into  the  matter,  in  all  cases 
where  any  idea  is  called  true  or  false,  it  is  from  some  judg- 
ment that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  supposed  to  make,  that  is 
true  or  false.  For  truth  or  Msehood,  being  never  without 
some  affirmation  or  negation,  express  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be 
found  but  where  signs  are  joined  or  separated,  according 
to  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  things  they  stand 
for.  The  signs  we  chiefly  use  are  either  ideas  or  words, 
wherewith  we  make  either  mental  or  verbal  propositions. 
Truth  lies  in  so  joining  or  separating  these  representatives, 
as  the  things  they  stand  for  do  in  themselves  agree  or  dis- 
agree; and  falsehood  in  the  contrary,  as  shall  be  more  Ailly 
shown  hereafter. 

-^   20.  Ideas  in  thawdves  neither  true  nor  false. — ^Any  idea, 
then,  which  we  have  in  our  minds,  whether  conformable  or 

I  not  to  the  existence  of  things,  or  to  any  idea  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called  false. 
For  these  representations,  if  they  have  nothing  in  them  but 
what  is  really  existing  in  things  without,  cannot  be  thought 

falser  being  exact  tepreeentations  of  something:  nor  yet  if 
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they  have  anything  in  them  differing  fifom  ihe  reality  of 
thingSj  can  they  properly  be  said  to  be  false  representations, 
or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not  represent.  But  the  mistake 
and  falsehood  is : 

21-  But  a/re  Jcdse — L  When  judged  agreeubie  to  muoiher 
Man^s  Idea,  wUhout  hmig  so. — First,  when  the  mind  having 
any  idea,  it  judges  and  conclndt^  it  the  same  that  m  in  other 
xnen's  roindaj  signified  by  the  same  name;  or  that  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  ordinary  received  signification  or  definition  of 
that  word^  when  indeed  it  k  not ;  which  is  the  most  usual  mie- 
take  in  mixed  rnode^,  though  other  ideaa  also  are  liable  to  it. 

22,  Seco7idlyy  Wh&^  judged  to  €^ee  to  real  Exkimwe^  when 
they  do  not. — 3*  When  it  havihg  a  complex  id^  niade  up  of 
such  a  collection  of  simple  ones  as  nature  never  puts  toge^ 
ther,  it  judges  it  to  agree  to  a  species  of  creatures  really 
existing :  as  when  it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  eolour, 
fusibiHtj,  and  fixedness  of  gold. 

23,  !thirdlifj   When  judged  adhqU(Ue,  without  bemg  m. — 

3,  When  in  its  complex  idea  it  haa  united  a  certain  number 
of  fiimple  ideaa  that  do  really  exist  together  in  some  sort  of 
(Teattnies,  but  has  also  lefb  out  others  as  much  inseparable,  it 
judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a  sort  of  things 
which  really  it  is  not;  v.  g.,  having  joined  the  ideas  of  sub- 
stance, yellow,  maUeahle,  most  heavy,  and  fusible,  it  taies 
that  complex  idea  to  be  the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet 
its  peculiar  fixedness  and  solubility  in  aqua  regia  are  as  in- 
separable  from  those  other  ideas  or  qualities  of  that  body  as 
they  are  one  from  another, 

24  i  FouHhly^  When  judged  to  represetit  the  real  Esamce. — 

4.  The  mistake  is  yet  greater,  when  I  judge  that  this  complex 
idea  contains  in  it  the  real  essence  of  any  body  existing,  , 
when  at  least  it  contains  but  some  few  of  those  properties 
which  flow  from  its  real  essence  and  constitution.  I  say 
only  some  few  of  those  properties;  for  those  properties  con- 
sisting  mostly  in  the  active  and  passive  powers  it  has  in 
reference  to  other  things,  all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any 
one  body,  of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things 
is  usually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  comparison  of  what 
a  man  that  has  several  ways  tried  and  examined  it  knows  of 
that  one  sort  of  thin^;  and  all  that  the  most  expert  man 
knows  are  but  a  fewj  in  comparison  of  what  are  really  in 

VOL.    I.  %^ 
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that  body,  and  depend  on  its  iutemal  or  essential  oon< 
stitation.  The  essence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very  litde 
compass,  consists  in  a  very  few  ideas:  three  lines  indnding 
a  space  make  up  that  essence;  but  the  properties  that  flow 
firom  this  essence  are  more  than  can  be  eaaafy  known  or 
enumerated.  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  sobstanoes  their  nal 
essences  lie  in  a  little  compass,  though  the  properties  flowing 
fix>m  that  internal  constitution  are  endless. 

25.  Ideas,  when  /alse. — To  conclude,  a  man  having  so 
notion  of  anything  without  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of 
it  in  his  mind,  6^hich  idea  he  has  a  power  to  call  by  what 
name  he  pleases^  he  may  indeed  make  an  idea  neither  answer- 
ing the  reason  of  things,  nor  ligreeing  to  the  idea  commonly 
signified  by  other  peo^e's  words;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong 
or  fiUse  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  no  otherwise  known  to  him 
but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it;  v.  g.,  when  I  firame  an  idea  of 
the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a  man,  and  join  to  this  a  horse's 
head  and  neck,  I  do  not  make  a  false  idea  of  anything, 
because  it  represents  nothing  without  me ;  but  when  I  call 
it  a  man  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  to  represent  some  real 
being  without  me,  or  to  be  the  same  idea  that  others  call  by 
the  same  name,  in  either  of  these  cases  I  may  err.  And 
upon  this  accoimt  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  fiJse 
idea;  though  indeed  the  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  idea,  but  in 
that  tacit  mental  proposition  wherein  a  conformity  and  re- 
semblance is  attributed  to  it  which  it  has  not.  But  yet, 
if  having  framed  such  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thinlriTig 
either  tluit  existence,  or  the  name  man  or  Tartar  belongs  to 
it,  I  will  call  it  man  or  Tartar,  I  may  be  justly  thought 
fantastical  in  the  naming,  but  not  erroneous  in  my  judg- 
ment, nor  the  idea  any  way  fedse. 

26.  More  properly  to  be  called  right  or  torong. — ^Upon  the 
whole  matter,  I  think  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  considered 
by  the  mind,  either  in  reference  to  the  proper  signification 
of  their  names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things, 
may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong  ideas,  according  as 
ihey  agree  or  disagree  to  those  patterns  to  which  they  are 
referred.  But  if  any  one  had  rather  call  them  true  or  fidse, 
it  is  fit  he  use  a  liberty,  which  every  one  has,  to  call  things 
by  those  names  he  thinks  best;  though,  in  propriety  of 
speech,  truth  or  fisJsehood  will,  I  think,  scarce  agree  to  them, 
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but  as  they  some  way  or  other  virtually  contain  in  them 
some  mental  proposition.  The  ideaa  that  are  in  a  man's  mind^ 
simply  considered,  cannot  be  ^wrong,  unless  complex  ones^ 
therein  inconsistent  parts  are  jumbled  together.  All  other 
id^  are  in  themaelvea  right,  and  the  knowledge  about  them 
right  and  true  knowledge  j  but  when  we  come  to  refer  them 
to  anything,  as  to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they 
are  capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  aa  they  disagree  with  such 
archetypes- 


CHAPTEB  XXXni. 

OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS, 

1.  Something  unreasonable  in  most  Men.* — There  is  scarce 
any  one  that  doeb  not  observe  something  that  seems  odd  to 

*  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart^  a  wiitei'  by  do  iDeans  diflpo«ed  to  speak  iit 
complimentary  terma  of  any  part  of  Locke's  philoeophy,  finds,  in  this 
ipeculatioti  od  the  asaociatioo  qf  ideas,  aomething  to  praise;  He  con- 
aidfira  tbe  short  chapter  which  we  have  here  before  u»  one  of  the  most 
TaLuahle  in  the  whole  Eaaay ;  and  obaervea  that,  if  Locke's  *'  language 
on  this  head  had  been  more  closely  imitated  hy  iiis  Bucceseota,  many 
of  the  errors  and  faieo  refioementa  into  which  they  have  fallen  would 
hare  been  avoided,"  (Phil.  Eaa.  Prelim.  Diaa,  p.  18,)  Previous  to  the 
time  of  Locke^  the  doctrine  of  asaociatioiv  though  to  a  certaizi  extent 
understood  by  philosophers,  made  but  little  figure  in  their  Ey^tems. 
Hobbes  alludes  to  it  in  his  usual  brief  and  dogmatic  way,  but  appears 
not  to  hare  siiapecte^  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  it  in  explaining 
many  operations  of  the  raind  :— "The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  conse- 
quence (if  oae  conception  to  another,  is  their  first  coherence  or  conse- 
quence a.t  that  time,  when  they  are  produced  by  sense :  a&f  for  example, 
from  St.  Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St  Peter,  because  their  names 
are  read  together ;  from  St,  Peter  to  a  stone,  from  the  sanse  cause ;  from 
stone  to  foundation,  because  we  see  them  together;  and  from  the  same 
CftUBCt  from  foundation  to  church,  and  from  chiiich  to  people,  and  friom 
peoj^e  to  tumults  and,  according  to  this  example,  the  mind  may  run 
almost  from  anything  to  anything.  But  as  in  the  sense  the  conception 
of  cause  and  effect  may  succeed  one  another,  so  may  they  after  sense, 
in  the  imagination :  and  for  the  most  part  they  do  so ;  the  cause 
whCT«of  U  3ie  appetite  of  them,  who,  having  a  conception  of  the  end, 
hare  neit  unto  it  a  conception  of  the  next  means  to  that  end ;  as  when 
ft  man,  from  a  thought  of  honour  to  which  he  hath  an  appetite,  cometh 
to  the  thought  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  next  means  thereunto ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  thought  of  study,  which  is  Uie  next  means  to 
wisdom*"  (Hum.  Nat.  ck  iv.  §2,)  Very  similar  to  tiiia,  and  evidently 
biiedupon  it,   is  the  explanation  of  Condiilao,  who  says  :^"  Tons  nos 
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him,  and  is  in  itself  really  extravagant  in  the  opinions, 
reasonings,  and  actions  of  other  men.     The  least  flaw  of  this 

besoins  tiennent  les  unes  aux  autres,  et  Ton  en  pomroit  consid^rer  les 
perceptions  oomme  une  suite  d'id^  fondamentales,  auxqueUes  on  rap- 
porterait  tout  ce  qui  fait  partie  de  nos  connoissances.  Audessus  de 
chacune,  s'^everoient  d'autres  suites  d'id^  qui  formeroient  des  esp^ces 
de  chatnes,  dont  la  force  seroit  enti^rement  dans  T  analogue  des  signes, 
dans  I'ordre  des  perceptions,  et  dans  la  liaison  que  les  circonstuices 
qui  r^uniserent  quelquefois  les  id^  les  plus  disparates  auraient  form^. 
A  un  besoin  est  U^  Tid^  de  la  chose  qui  est  propre  k  le  soulager ;  k 
cette  id^  est  li^  celle  du  lieu  oh  oette  chose  se  rencontre ;  k  celle-ci, 
celle  des  personnes  qu'on  y  a  vues;  k  cette  demi^re,  les  id^es  des 
plaisirs  ou  des  chagrins  qu'on  en  a  re9us,  et  plusieurs  autres.  On  peut 
mdme  remarquer  qu'k  mesure  que  la  chatne  s'^tend,  elle  se  soudevise  en 
differens  chalnons ;  en  sorte  que,  ^us  on  s'^oigne  du  premier  anneau, 
plus  les  chalnons  s'y  multiplient.  Une  premiere  id^  fbndamentale  est 
li^  k  deux  ou  trois  autres;  chacune  de  celles-ci  k  un  dgal  nombre ;  ou 
mdme  k  un  plus  grand,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  (Essai  sur  I'Origine  des  Gon- 
naissance  Humaines,  Sect  I.  ch.  iii)  (Compare  with  this  what  Hartley 
has  advanced  in  his  "ConjectuisB  qusedam  de  Sensu,  Motu,  &c./' 
Propos.  XII.  et  seq.  p.  22.)  An  anonymous  writer,  whose  woric  has 
been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Parr  among  the  "Metaphysical  Tracts  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centuxy/'  endeayours  te  explain,  according  to  Hartley's 
principles,  the  phenomena  of  Association :  **By  (issociceUon,  Imeanthat 
power  or  faculty  by  which  the  jomt  appearcMce  of  two  or  more  ideas 
frequently  in  the  mrnd^  is  for  the  most  part  changed  into  a  Icuting,  and 
sometimes  into  an,  inseparable  union.  It  is  probable  association  may  be 
the  result  of,  and  owing  to  that  relation,  which  the  soul  and  body  have 
to  each  other,  in  their  joint  incorporated  capacity.  And  since  by  ideas 
are  imderstood  certain  motions  of  the  nerves,  as  felt  and  perceived  by 
the  soul ;  then,  probably,  the  reason  of  ideas,  when  once  united,  keep- 
ing ever  after  in  company  together,  is  owing  to  a  succession  of  motions 
in  the  body,  or  rather  to  those  motions  of  the  nerves  always  producing 
one  another.  For  this  is  fact;  a  child  has  the  ideas  of  the  sound  nurse 
often  presented  to  the  ear,  at  the  same  time  with  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  nurse  herself  in  the  eye,  and  by  this  frequent  conjunction  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  visible  appearance  of  the  nurse  shall  itself  ex- 
cite a  faint  image  of  the  sound,  nune ;  and  the  sound  nurse,  in  like 
manner,  shall  excite  a  faint  image  of  the  visible  appearance  of  tilie  nurse 
in  the  eye.  And  all  this  seems  to  be  effected  by  the  mutual  influence 
which  the  motions  in  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves,  constituting  seeing 
and  hearing,  have  upon  one  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.  And  though  the  heat  residing  in  l£e  medullar  particles  of  • 
the  brain,  and  the  continual  pulsation  of  the  arteries  will  not,  as  we 
just  now  observed,  suffer  the  motions  excited  there  wholly  to  die  away, 
yet  other  motions  being  ever  and  anon  impressed  by  external  objects 
on  the  nerves,  and  from  thence  conveyed  to  the  brain,  those  latter 
motions  striking  the  sentient  principle  more  forcibly,  will  obliterate  the 
otheni  for  a  while,  or  during  tne  time  this  last  impreesion  oontinues ;  but 
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kind,  if  at  all  different  from,  his  own,  every  one  is  quick- 
sighted  enougt  to  espy  in  another^  and  will  bj  the  authority 
of  reason  forward ly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much 
greater  nnreaftonablenesa  in  hia  own  tenets  and  condnctj 
which  he  never  perceives^  and  will  very  hardly,  if  at  all,  be 
convinced  of 

2.  ^ot  wholly  from  8elf4otm. — ^This  proceeds  not  wholly 
from  self-love,  though  that  baa  often  a  great  hand  in  it* 
Men  of  fair  mindsj  and  not  given  up  to  the  overweening  of 
self-ilatteiy,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it;  and  in  many  cases 
one  w^th  amazement  heajrs  the  arguings,  and  ia  astoniMhed  at 
the  obstinacy  of  a  worthy  man,  who  yields  not  to  the 
evidence  of  reason,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  aa  day- 
light 

3.  Not  from  £ducaiion,— This  sort  of  unreoeonableneBS  is 
usually  impnted  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the 
most  part  truly  enough,  though  that  reachea  not  the  bottom 
of  the  disease,  nor  shows  distinctly  enough  whence  it  rises, 
or  wherein  it  lies.     Education  is  often  rightly  asai^ed  for 


na  tliis  weajs  o%  whicli  by  degrees  It  will  do,  tJie  former  motions  rerivei, 
and  first  ihoHe,  and  then  others,  will  coine  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  they 
pass  in  review  befur^  the  mind."  (Inquijy  into  the  Ongin  of  the  Human 
Appetites  and  Aifcctionaj  showing  how  each  aiifiea  from  Aasociation,  §  11, 
11  18,  p.  68h)  Not  to  swell  tbis  note  into  a  troatise,  I  shaU  conclude 
with  Lord  Bjron's  poetical  expomttoiL  of  the  syatem,  unfluipaaaed  for 
brevitj,  beauty,  atitl  truth :  — 

*'  But  ever  and  anon  of  gn^h  suhdned 

There  cornea  a  token,  like  a  scorpion's  iting, 

Sc&rce  seen,,  hut  with  fresh  hittcmees  imbued  ; 

And  slight  withal  may  be  the  thiogH  which  bring 

Back  ou  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  for  ever  :   It  may  be  a  aound— 

A  tone  of  mnuic,  - — summer^a  eve — or  spring, 

A  flower — ^the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound  j 

And  how  and  why,  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 

Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind^ 

But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  eflHc« 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaTea  behind  j 

"Which  out  «f  things  famliiarp   undesigned^ 

When  least  w^e  dream  of  such,  calk  up  to  vi^w 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorciam  can  bmd, 

The  cold — the  changed— perchance  the  de&d,  anew, 
The  mourned,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many  * — yet  how  few  I" 


I 
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the  catise,  and  prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing 
itself;  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little  farther, 
who  would  ti*ace  this  sort  of  madness  to  the  root  it  springb 
from,  and  so  explain  it,  as  to  show  whence  thin  flaw  has  its 
original  in  very  sober  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it 
consists. 

4.  A  Degree  of  Madness,-^!  shall  be  pardoned  for  calling 
it  by  so  luursh  a  name  as  madness,  when  it  is  considered  that 
opposition  to  reason  deserves  that  name,  and  is  really  mad- 
ness; and  there  is  scarce  a  man  so  free  from  it^  but  that 
if  he  should  always,  on  all  occasions,  argue  or  do  as  in  some 
cases  he  constantly  does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for 
Bedlam  than  civil  conversation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when 
he  is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  passion,  but  in  the  steady 
calm  course  of  his  life.  That  which  will  yet  more  apologize 
for  this  harsh  name,  and  ungrateful  imputation  on  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  tbat,  inquiring  a  little  by  the 
bye  into  the  nature  of  madness,  (b.  ii.  ch.  xi.  §  13,)  I  found 
it  to  spring  from  the  very  same  root,  and  to  depend  on  the 
very  same  cause  we  are  here  speaking  of.  This  consideration 
of  the  thing  itself,  at  a  time  when  I  thought  not  the  least 
on  the  subject  which  I  am  now  treating  of,  suggested  it  to 
me.  And  if  this  be  a  weakness  to  which  all  men  are  so 
liable,  if  this  be  a  taint  which  so  universally  infects  man- 
kind, the  greater  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  it  open  under 
its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the  greater  care  in  its  pre- 
vention and  cure. 

5,  From  a  wrong  Comiexion  o/ Ideas, — Some  of  our  ideas 
have  a  natural  correspondence  and  connexion  one  with  an- 
other; it  is  the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reason  to  trace 
these,  and  hold  them  together  in  that  union  and  corres- 
pondence which  is  foimded  in  their  peculiar  beings.  Besides 
this,  there  is  another  connexion  of  ideas  wholly  owing  to 
chance  or  custom;  ideas,  that,  in  themselves,  are  not  all  of 
kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's  minds,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  separate  them;  they  always  keep  in  company, 
and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  under- 
standing, but  its  associate  appears  with  it;  and  if  they  are 
more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang,  alwavs 
inseparable,  show  themselves  together. 

6.  This  CcnmeaAoray  hfm  too^. — ^Tfe^^  ^^-w^  ^^i^nnbiiiation 
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of  ideas,  not  allied  bj  nstiirej  the  miiid  makea  in  itself  either  / 
volimtarily  or  by  chance ;  and  hence  it  comes  in  diffeneEt , 
men  to  be  veiy  different^  accordiDg  to  their  diflferent  inclina-  / 
tionSj  education,  interests,  &e.  Custom  aettles  habits  of 
thinkiDg  ia  the  understanding,  as  well  aa  of  determining  in 
the  'will^  and  of  motions  in  the  bodyj  all  which  seems  to  be 
but  trains  of  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  whichj  once  set ; 
a  going,  continue  in  the  same  steps  they  have  heen  used  to; ' 
which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a  smooth  path,  and 
the  motion  in  it  becomes  easy,  and  as  it  were  natuiml.  As 
fer  as  we  can  comprehend  thinking,  thiis  ideas  seeni  to  be 
produced  in  our  minds;  or  if  they  are  not^  this  may  serve  to 
explain  their  following  one  another  in  an  habitual  train, 
when  once  they  are  put  into  their  track,  as  well  as  it  does 
to  explain  such  motions  of  the  body.  A  musician  used  to 
any  tune  will  find,  that,  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head, 
the  ideas  of  the  several  notes  of  it  will  follow  one  another 
orderly  in  his  understanding,  without  any  car©  or  attention, 
ai  Tegular] y  as  his  fingers  move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the 
organ  to  play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  un- 
attentive  thoughts  be  elsewhere  a  wanderiiig,  "Whether  the 
natural  cause  of  these  ideas^  as  well  as  of  that  regular- 
dancing  of  his  fingers  be  the  motion  of  his  animal  spirits,  I 
will  not  determine,  how  probable  soever,  by  this  instance,  it 
appears  to  be  so ;  but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive 
of  intellectual  habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas, 

7.  Some  Aniiptj^hies  mi  Effect  ofU, — That  there  are  such 
associations  of  them  made  by  custom  in  the  minds  of  most 
meUj  1  think  nobody  will  question^  who  has  well  considered 
himself  or  others;  and  to  this^  perhaps,  might  he  justly 
attributed  most  of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable 
in  men,  which  work  as  strongly,  and  produce  an  regular  effects 
as  if  they  were  natural ;  and  are  theretbre  called  so,  though 
they  at  first  had  no  other  original  but  the  accidental  con- 
nexion of  two  ideap,  which  either  the  strength  of  the  first 
impression,  or  ftiture  iudulgence  so  united,  that  they  always 
afterwards  kept  company  together  in  that  man*s  mind,  as  if 
they  were  but  one  idea^  I  say  most  of  the  antipathies,  I  i 
do  not  say  aU,  for  some  of  them  are  truly  natural,  depend  I 
upon  our  original  constitution^  and  are  bom  with  us;  but 
a  giHsat  part  of  those  which  are  counted  natureli  ^o^^  W:^^ 
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been  known  to  be  from  unheeded,  though  perhaps  early,  im- 
preBsionSy  or  wanton  fancies  at  firsts  which  would  have  been 
acknowledged  the  original  of  them,  if  they  had  bc^en  warily 
observed.  A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey  no  sooner 
hears  tiie  name  of  it,  but  his  £Euicy  immediately  carries  sick- 
ness and  qualms  to  his  stomach,  and  he  cannot  bear  the 
very  idea  of  it;  other  ideas  of  dislike,  and  sickness,  and  Yomit- 
ing,  presently  accompany  it,  and  he  is  disturbed,  but  he 
knows  from  whence  to  date  this  weakness,  and  can  tell  how 
he  got  this  indisposition.  Had  this  happened  to  him  by  an 
over-dose  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  die  same  effects  would 
have  followed,  but  the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and 
the  antipathy  counted  naturaL 

8.  I  mention  this,  not  out  of  any  great  necessity  there  is 
in  this  present  argument  to  distinguish  nicely  between  na- 
tural and  acquired  antipathies;  but  I  take  notice  of  it  for 
another  purpose^  viz.,  that  those  who  have  children,  or  tiie 
charge  of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their  while 
diligently  to  watoh,  and  carefully  to  prevent  the  undue  con- 
nexion of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  yoimg  people.  This  is  the 
time  most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions;  and  though 
those  relating  to  the  health  of  the  body  are  by  discreet 
people  minded  and  fenced  against,  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  those  which  relato  more  peculiarly  to  the  mind,  and 
terminate  in  the  understanding  or  passions,  have  been  much 
less  heeded  than  the  thing  deserves:  nay,  those  relating 
purely  to  the  understanding,  have,  as  I  suspect  been  by  most 
men  wholly  overlooked.* 

9.  A  great  Cause  of  Errors, — ^This  wrong  connexion  in  our 
minds  of  ideas,  in  themselves  loose  and  independent  of  one 
another,  has  such  an  influence,  and  is  of  so  great  force  to 
set  us  awry  in  our  actions,  as  well  moral  as  natural,  passions, 
reasonings,  and  notions  themselves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not 
any  one  thing  that  deserves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

*  And  up  to  this  day  have  not  been  acted  on:  for  teachers  generally 
continue  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  disagreeable  ideas, 
in  connexion  with  the  most  beautiful  departments  of  learning.  Thus, 
from  school  associations,  some  men  have  an  aversion  to  Euripides,  others 
to  Homer,  as  Lord  Byron  to  Horace.  Had  sound  judgment  presided 
over  their  education,  those  names  would  have  been  linked  in  their 
minds  with  every  sublime  and  pleasurable  image. — £d. 
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10»  IfmUmeei, — The  ideas  of  goblms  EtndBprit^  have  imLljr 
no  more  to  do "trith  darkness  thaji light;  yet  kt  but  a  foolish 
maid  iaculcate  these  often  on  the  mJnd  of  a  child,  and  raise 
them  there  together,  possibly  he  shall  nsver  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate them  again  so  long  as  he  IiTesj  but  darkness  shall  eTer 
afi;erwards  bring  with  it  those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  £0  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the 
other, 

11.  A  man  reoeiv^s  »  sensible  injury  from  another,  thinks 
on  the  man  and  that  action  over  and  oyer;  and  bj  rumi- 
nating on  them  atrongly,  or  much  in  his  mind,  so  cements 
those  two  ideas  together^  that  be  makes  them  almost  one; 
never  thinkg  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  displeasure  he 
suffered  comes  into  his  mind  with  it,  so  that  he  scarce  dis- 
tinguishes them,  but  hos  as  much  an  avemon  for  the  one  as 
the  other.  Thus  hatreds  are  often  begotten  &om  alight  and 
innocent  occasions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continued 
in  the  world. 

12.  A  man  has  suffered  pain  or  sickneBS  in  any  place;  he 
saw  his  fnend  die  in  such  a  room;  though  these  hare  in 
nature  nolMng  to  do  one  with  another,  yet  when  the  idea 
of  the  place  occurs  to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impression 
being  once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  displeasure  with  it; 
he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as  little  bear  the 
one  as  the  other. 

13.  IVh^  Time  eztres  some  Disorders  in  tJie  Mindf  tuhich 
MecLson  camwl — When  this  combination  is  settled^  and 
whOe  it  lasts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reason  to  help  u% 
snd  relieTO  us  from  the  effects  of  it*  Ideas  in  our  minds, 
wJien  they  are  there,  will  operate  according  to  their  natures 
and  circmnBtances ;  and  here  we  see  the  cause  why  time 
cures  certain  affections,  which  reason,  though  in  the  right, 
«aid  allowed  to  be  soj  hiui  not  power  over,  nor  is  able  against 
them  to  prevail  with  those  who  are  apt  to  hearken  to  it  in 
other  cases.  The  death  of  a  child  that  was  the  daily  delight 
of  its  mother's  eyes,  and  joy  of  her  soul,  rends  finm  her 
heart  the  whole  comfort  of  her  Hfe,  and  gives  her  all  the 
torment  imaginable ;  use  the  consolations  of  reason  in  this 
case,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  ^se  to  one  on  the  rack, 
and  hope  to  aUay,  by  rational  discourses,  the  pain  of  his 
joints  tearing  asunder.     Till  time  has  by  dia^:^  'efis^Bss^iiji^ 
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the  sense  of  that  enj<^rment  and  its  loss,  from  the  idea  of  the 
child  returning  to  her  memory,  all  representationsy  though 
ever  so  reasonable,  are  in  vain.;  and,  therefore,  sonie  in  wh^ 
the  union  between  these  ideas  is  never  dissolyed,  spend  their 
lives  in  mournings  and  cany  an  incurable  sorrow  to  their 
graves.'* 

14.  Fmiher  InsUmces  of  the  Effect  of  the  Association  0/ 
Ideas. — ^A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly  cured  of  mad- 
ness by  a  veiy  harsh  and  offensive  operation.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  thus  recovered,  with  great  sense  of  gratitude 
and  acknowledgment  owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as 
the  greatest  obligation  he  could  have  received;  but^  what- 
ever gratitude  and  reason  suggested  to  him,  he  could  never 
bear  the  sight  of  the  operator :  that  image  brought  back 
with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony  which  he  suffered  firom  his 
hands,  which  was  too  mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to 
endure. 

15.  Many  children^  imputing  the  pain  they  endured  afc 
school  to  their  books  they  were  corrected  for,  so  join  those 
ideas  together,  that  a  book  becomes  their  aversion,  and  they 
are  never  reconciled  to  the  study  and  use  of  them  all  their 
lives  after;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to  them, 
which  otherwise  possibly  they  might  have  made  the  great 
pleasure  of  their  lives.  There  are  rooms  convenient  enough, 
that  some  men  cannot  study  in,  and  fashions  of  vessels,  which, 
though  ever  so  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot  drink  out 
of,  and  that  by  reason  of  some  accidental  ideas  which  are 
annexed  to  them,  and  make  them  offensive:  and  who  is 
there  that  hath  not  observed  some  man  to  flag  at  the  appear- 
ance, or  in  the  company  of  some  certain  person  not  other- 
wise superior  to  him,  but  because,  having  once  on  some 
occasion  got  the  ascendant,  the  idea  of  authority  and  distance 
goes  along  with  that  of  l^e  person,  and  he  that  has  been 
thus  subjected,  is  not  able  to  separate  themi 

16.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  plentiful  everywhere,  that 
if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for  the  pleasant  oddness  of  it.  It 
is  of  a  young  gentleman,  who,  having  Icamt  to  dance,  and 
that  to  great  perfection,  there  happened  to  stand  an  old  trunk 
in  the  room  where  he  learnt.     The  idea  of  this  remarkable 

*  Never  was  there  a  juster  observation,  or  one  more  elegantly  ex- 
pressed.—Ed. 
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piece  of  household  staff  had  so  mixed  itgelf  with  the  taiTis 
and  stepa  of  all  hk  dances,  that  though  in  that  ehanil>er  ht 
conld  dance  excellentlj  ^ell,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that 
trunk  was  there;  nor  cotdd  ha  perforin  well  in  any  other 
placej  unless  that  or  some  such  other  trunk  had  its  due  posi- 
tion in  the  room.  If  this  titory  shall  be  susfkected  to  he 
dreased  up  with  some  coAical  circumstances,  a  httle  beyond 
precise  nature,  I  answer  for  myself  that  I  had  it  some  years 
since  from  a  very  sober  and  worthy  man,  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  as  I  report  it;  and  I  dare  say  there  are  very 
few  inquisitive  persons  who  read  thisj  who  have  not  met 
with  accounts,  if  not  examplesj  of  this  nature^  that  may 
parallel,  or  at  least  justify  this.* 

17.  JtB  Injkwnc&  on  iiUsUectuul  Habits. — Intellectual  habits 
and  defects  this  way  contracted,  are  not  less  frequent  and 
powerfulj  though  less  observed.     Let  the  ideas  of  being  and  , 
matter  be   strongly  joined,  either  by  education   or  much  i, 
thought^  whilst  these  are  still  combined  in  the  mind^  what  ^ 
notions,  what  reasonings,  will  there  he  about  separate  spirits? 
Let  custom  from  the  very  childhood  have  joined  figure  and 
shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  absurdities  will  that  mind 
be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  1 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  inseparably  joined  to  any 
person,  and  these  two  constantly  together  possess  the  mind; 
and  then  one  body,  in  two  places  at  once,  shall  uneacamined 
be  swallowed  for  a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  faith,  when- 
ever that  imagined  infallible  person  dictates  and  demands 
assent  without  biquiry. 

16.  Observable  in  differml  Sects. — Some  such  wrong  and 
unnatm-al  combinations  of  ideas  wiU  be  found  to  estabLb^h 
the  irreconcilable  opposition  between  different  sects  of  phi*  ^ 
losophy  and  religion;  for  we  cannot  imagine  every  one  of 
their  foUowera  to  impose  wilfully  on  himself,  and  knowingly 
refuse  truth  offered  by  plain  reason.  Interest,  though  it 
does  a  great  deal  in  the  case,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work 
whole  societies  of  men  to  so  universal  a  perverseness,  as  that 

*  From  tbc  cx^mplea  above  g^ven,  wliieh  the  expeiieni^e  of  mo€t  men 
will  corrobotate,  it  maj  be  seen  bow  cwefully  aMOCiationa  of  this  kind 
fthould  be  gttarded  againgt  In  the  education  of  jonth.  Moat  fi:xed  hablto 
in  ihtnp  indifPe^ent  ue  oontempttble,  either  aa  ridiculous^  or  as  leading 
to  enalave  the  mind — Ea 
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every  one  of  them  to  a  man  should  knowingly  maintain 
fijsehood:  some  at  least  must  be  aUowed  to  do  what  all 
pretend  to;  Le.,  to  pursue  truth  sincerely;  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  something  that  .blinds  their  under- 
standings, and  makes  them  not  see  the  falsehood  of  what 
they  embrace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates 
their  reasons  and  leads  men  of  sinSerity  blindfold  from  com- 
mon sense,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  be  what  we 
are  speaking  of:  some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to 
one  another,  are  by  education,  custom,  and  the  constant  din 
of  their  ])arty,  so  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they  always 
appear  there  together;  and  they  can  no  more  separate  them 
in  their  thoughts  than  if  they  were  but  one  idea,  and  they 
operate  as  if  they  were  so.  This  gives  sense  to  jargon,  de- 
monstration to  absurdities,  and  consistency  to  nonsense,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  the  greatest,  I  had  almost  said  of  all,  the 
errors  in  the  world;  or  if  it  does  not  reach  so  far,  it  is  at 
least  the  most  dangerous  one,  since,  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it 
hinders  men  from  seeing  and  examining.  When  two  things 
in  themselves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  sight  constantly  united ; 
if  the  eye  sees  these  thuigs  riveted,  which  are  loose,  where 
will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistakes  that  follow  in  two 
ideas,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  so  to  join  in  their 
minds,  as  to  substitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  I  am  apt  to 
thiuk,  often  without  perceiving  it  themselves?  This,  whilst 
they  are  imder  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of 
conviction,  and  they  applaud  themselves  as  zealous  champions 
for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error,  and 
the  confusion  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  customary  con- 
nexion of  them  in  their  minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect 
but  one,  fills  their  heads  with  fyse  views,  and  their  reasonings 
with  false  consequences. 

19.  Gcmdusion, — Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the 
original,  sorts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  several  other 
considerations  about  these  (I  know  not  whether  I  may  say 
instruments)  or  materials  of  our  knowledge,  the  method 
I'  at  first  proposed  to  myself  would  now  require  that  I 
should  immediately  proceed  to  show  what  use  the  under- 
standing makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  have 
by  them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  first  general  view  I 
Jbad  of  this  subject,  ^aa  sii.  tiVi^t  I  thought  I  should  have 
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to  do;  but,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  I  find  that  there  is  so 
close  a  connexion  between  ideas  and  words,  and  our  ab- 
stract ideas  and  general  words  have  so  constant  a  relation 
one  to  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  clearly  and 
distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  proposi- 
tions, without  considering,  first,  the  nature,  use,  and  signi- 
fication of  language;  which,  therefore,  must  be  the  business 
of  the  next  book. 


END  OF  YOLUME  L 
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